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MISCELLAMES. 


JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH  RICHTERi 

[1827.] 

Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  said,  when  he  first  heard  of  Boswell's 
intention  to  write  a  life  of  him,  announced,  with  decision 
enough,  that,  if  he  thought  Boswell  really  meant  to  write  his 
life,  he  would  prevent  it  by  taking  BosweWs  /  That  great 
authors  should  actually  employ  this  preventive  against  bad 
biographers  is  a  thing  we  would  by  no  means  recommend : 
but  the  truth  is,  that,  rich  as  we  are  in  Biography,  a  well- 
written  Life  is  almost  as  rare  as  a  well-spent  one  ;  and  there 
are  certainly  many  more  men  whose  history  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  than  persons  willing  and  able  to  record  it  But 
great  men,  like  the  old  Egyptian  kings,  must  all  be  tried  afler 
death,  before  they  can  be  embalmed :  and  what,  in  truth,  are 
these  '  Sketches,'  *  Anas,'  *  Conversations,'  *  Voices,'  and  the 
like,  but  the  votes^and  pleadings  of  so  many  ill-informed  ad- 
vocates, jurors,  and  judges  ;  from  whose  conflict,  however,  we 
shall  in  the  end  have  a  true  verdict  ?  The  worst  of  it  is  at 
the  first ;  for  weak  eyes  are  precisely  the  fondest  of  glitter^ 
ing  objects.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  does  a  great  man  depart, 
and  leave  his  character  as  public  property,  than  a  crowd  of 

1  Edisburoh  Review,  No.  91.  —  Jtan  Paul  Friedrich  Richler's  Leben, 
nebtt  Characttriitik  $einer  Werke ;  von  Ifeinrich  Ddring.  (Jean  Paul  Fried- 
rich  Richter*s  Life,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Works;  by  Heinrich  Doring.) 
Gotha;  Hennings,  1826.    12mo,  pp.  208. 
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little  men  rushes  towards  it  There  they  are  gathered  to- 
gether, blinking  up  to  it  with  such  vision  as  they  have,  scan- 
ning it  from  afar,  hovering  round  it  this  way  and  that,  each 
cunningly  endeavouring,  by  all  arts,  to  catch  some  reflex  of 
it  in  the  little  mirror  of  Himself;  though,  many  times,  this 
mirror  is  so  twisted  with  convexities  and  concavities,  and, 
indeed,  so  extremely  small  in  size,  that  to  expect  any  true 
image,  or  any  image  whatever  from  it,  is  out  of  the  question. 
Richter  was  much  better-natured  than  Johnson ;  and  took 
many  provoking  things  with  the  spirit  of  a  humorist  and  phi- 
losopher ;  nor  can  we  think  that  so  good  a  man,  had  he  even 
foreseen  this  Work  of  Doring's,  would  have  gone  the  length 
of  assassinating  him  for  it  Doring  is  a  person  we  have 
known  for  several  years,  as  a  compiler,  and  translator,  and 
ballad-monger ;  whose  grand  enterprise,  however,  is  his  Galr 
levy  of  Weimar  Authors  ;  a  series  of  strange  little  Biogra- 
phies, beginning  with  Schiller,  and  already  extending  over 
Wieland  and  Herder;  —  now  comprehending,  probably  by 
conquest  Klopstock  also  ;  and  lastly,  by  a  sort  of  droit  d^au- 
baine,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter;  neither  of  whom  be- 
longed  to  Weimar.  Authors,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  happier 
than  the  old  painter  with  his  cocks  :  for  they  write,  naturally 
and  without  fear  of  ridicule,  the  name  of  their  work  on  the 
title-page  ;  and  thenceforth  the  purport  and  tendency  of  each 
volume  remains  indisputable.  Doring  is  sometimes  lucky  in 
this  privilege  ;  otherwise  his  manner  of  composition,  being  so 
peculiar,  might  occasion  difficulty  now  and  then.  Biogra- 
phies, according  to  Boring's  method,  are  a  simple  business. 
You  first  ascertain,  from  the  Leipsic  ConverscUioTisIexicon,  or 
Jordens*8  Poetical  Lexicon,  or  Flogel,  or  Koch,  or  other  such 
Compendium  or  Handbook,  the  date  and  place  of  the  pro- 
posed individual's  birth,  his  parentage,  trade,  appointments, 
and  the  titles  of  his  works  ;  the  date  of  his  death  you  already 
know  from  the  newspapers :  this  serves  as  a  foundation  foi 
the  edifice.  You  then  go  through  his  writings,  and  all  othei 
writings  where  he  or  his  pursuits  are  treated  of,  and  wher- 
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her  yoii  find  a  pa^^ge  with  hU  name  in  it,  jnou  cut  it  out. 
d  cnrry  it  uwttj-.  In  this  manner  a  mass  of  materials  is 
nlkcted,  nnd  the  buiUling  now  proceeds  apace.  Slooo  is 
Inid  on  the  top  of  stone,  just  aa  it  (umes  to  hand ;  a.  trowel 
or  two  of  biograpliic  mortar,  if  perfectly  convenienl,  being 
Spread  in  beru  and  there,  by  way  of  cement;  and  so  the 
uigest  pile  auildenly  arises;  araorphou!,  pointing  every 
ny  but  to  the  lenith,  here  a  block  of  granite,  there  a  mass 
t  pipe-clay ;  till  the  whole  fini^bea,  when  the  maleriaJs  arc 
"'finished  ;  —  and  you  leave  it  standing  to  posterity,  like  some 
miniature  Stonehenge,  a  perfect  nrchitectural  enigma. 

To  sjieak  without  figure,  this  mode  of  life-writing  has  its 
diwd vantages.  For  one  thing,  the  composition  cannot  well 
be  what  the  critics  call  harmonious  :  and,  indeed,  Herr  Dar- 
ing's trnnsitiona  are  often  abrupt  enough.  The  hero  cbangea 
his  object  and  occupatioa  from  page  to  page,  oflcn  from  sen- 
tence to  eenlencG,  in  the  most  unaccountable  way ;  a  pleas- 
Dre-jgumey,  and  a  sickness  of  fifteen  year^,  are  despatched 
with  equal  brevity;  in  a  moment  you  find  him  married,  and 
e  father  of  three  fine  children.  He  dies  no  leiis  suddenly ; 
studying  as  usual,  writing  poetry,  receiving  vbits, 
[  of  life  and  business,  when  instantly  some  paragraph 
s  under  him,  like  one  of  the  trap-doors  in  the  Vition  of 
'^  and  he  drops,  without  note  of  preparation,  into  the 
ides  below.  Perhaps,  indeed,  not  forever;  we  have  iii- 
'  stances  of  his  rising  nfler  the  funeral,  and  minding  up  his 
afliiirs.  The  lime  has  been  tlial,  when  the  brains  were  out, 
the  man  would  die ;  but  Doring  orders  these  things  difler- 

>  After  all,  however,  we  have  no  pique  against  poor  Doring : 
n  die  contrary,  we  regularly  purchase  his  ware ;  and  it  gives 
•  true  pleasure  to  see  his  spirits  so  much  improved  since  we 
I  met  hioi.  In  the  lA/e  of  Sc/tHltr  his  stale  did  seem 
OttT  nnprospcrous :  he  wore  a  timorous,  submissive,  and 
mcast  aspect,  as  if,  like  Sterne's  Ass,  he  were  saying, 
•^ Don't  thrash  me; — but  if  you  will,  you  mayl"     Noh", 
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however,  comforted  by  considerable  sale,  and  praise  from  this 
and  tlie  other  ZdUeraturblatt,  which  has  commended  his  dili- 
gence, his  fidelity,  and,  strange  to  say,  his  method,  he  ad- 
vances with  erect  countenance  and  firm  hoof,  and  even  re- 
calcitrates contemptuously  against  such  as  do  him  offence. 
Gluck  auf  dein  Weg !  is  the  worst  we  wish  him. 

Of  his  Life  of  Richter^  these  preliminary  observations 
may  be  our  excuse  for  saying  but  Httle.  He  brags  much,  in 
his  Preface,  that  it  is  all  true  and  genuine  ;  for  Richter's 
widow,  it  seems,  had,  by  public  advertisement,  cautioned  the 
world  against  it ;  another  biography,  partly  by  the  illustrious 
deceased  himself,  partly  by  Otto,  his  oldest  friend  and  the 
appointed  Editor  of  his  Works,  being  actually  in  preparation. 
This  rouses  the  indignant  spu-it  of  Doring,  and  he  stoutly 
asseverates,  that,  his  documents  being  altogether  authentic, 
this  biography  is  no  pseudo-biography.  With  still  greater 
truth  he  might  have  asseverated  that  it  was  no  biography  at 
ulL  Well  are  he  and  Hennings  of  Gotha  aware  that  this 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches  has  been  vamped  together  for 
sale  only.  Except  a  few  letters  to  Kunz,  the  Bamberg 
Bookseller,  which  turn  mainly  on  the  purchase  of  spectacles, 
and  the  joumeyings  and  freightage  of  two  boxes  that  used 
to  pass  and  repass  between  Richter  and  Kunz's  circulating 
library ;  with  three  or  four  notes  of  similar  importance,  and 
chiefly  to  other  booksellers,  there  are  no  biographical  docu- 
ments here,  which  were  not  open  to  all  Europe  as  well  as 
to  Heinrich  Doring.  Indeed,  very  nearly  one  half  of  the 
Life  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  funeral  and  its  ap- 
pendages, —  how  the  *  sixty  torches,  with  a  number  of  lan- 
terns and  pitch  pans,'  were  arranged  ;  how  this  Patrician  or 
Professor  followed  that,  through  Friedrich-street,  Chancery- 
street,  ^nd  other  streets  of  Bayreuth ;  and  how  at  last  the 
torches  all  went  out,  as  Dr.  Gabler  and  Dr.  Spatzier  were 
perorating  (decidedly  in  bombast)  over  the  grave.  Then,  it 
seems,  there  were  meetings  held  in  vaiious  parts  of  Ger- 
many, to  solemnise  ttie  memory  of  Richter ;  among  the  rest. 
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one  in  the  Mu^um  of  Frankfort-on-lhe-Mainii :  where  a 
X>i>ctor  fidrne  speaks  another  long  speech,  it'  possible  in  bUU 
more  disiiiled  bombasU  Next  come  threnoilies  from  all  the 
bur  trinils,  mostly  on  very  «play-fooied  metre.  The  whole 
of  irbich  u  here  snalulied  from  (he  kind  oblivion  of  the  news- 
papers, and  •  lives  in  Setile'a  numbers  one  clay  more.' 

We  have  too  much  reverence  for  the  name  of  Richler  to 
think  of  laughing  over  Iheao  unhappy  ihrenodista  and  pana- 
gyrisia  ;  tome  of  whom  far  exceed  wnything  we  English  can 
exhibit  in  the  epicedial  style.  They  ratlier  l4;stify,  however 
mnladroitly,  thai  the  Germuns  liave  felt  llieir  loas,  —  whicli, 
JEuIeed,  is  one  to  Europe  at  large ;  they  even  affect  us  with  a 
certain  melancholy  feeling,  when  we  consider  how  a  heaven- 
ly voice  inu^t  bcconie  mule,  and  nothing  be  heard  iu  its  stead 
but  the  whoop  of  (juiie  earthly  voices,  lamenting,  or  pretend- 
ing to  Inmont.  Far  from  us  be  all  remembrance  oi'  Doring 
and  Company,  white  we  speak  of  Kichlerl  But  his  own 
Works  give  us  some  glimpses  into  liis  singular  and  noble 
nature  ;  and  to  our  readei'S  a  few  wonU  on  ibis  man,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  hid  age,  will  not  seem 
tliniwn  away> 

Except  by  name,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richler  is  little 
known  out  of  Germany.  The  only  thing  connected  ^ith 
him.  we  think,  that  hiis  reached  this  country,  is  his  saying, 
im[K]rted  by  Uadame  de  Stael,  and  thankfully  pocketed  by 
moit  uewitpaper  critics:  — '  Proviilemo  hiu  given  to  the 
'  French  the  empire  of  the  land,  to  the  English  tliat  of  the 
'sea,  to  tlie  Germans  that  of — the  air!'  Of  this  last  el- 
ement, indeed,  his  own  genius  miglit  easily  seem  to  have 
been  n  denizen ;  so  fantastic,  many-coloured,  far-graspingi 
everyway  perplexed  and  extraordinary  is  hia  mode  of  writ- 
ing. To  translate  him  properly  is  next  to  impo^ible ;  nay, 
a  dictionary  of  his  works  hm  actually  been  in  part  published 
for  the  use  of  Gerranu  readers !  These  things  have  reslricl- 
ed  his  sphere  of  ueliun,  and  may  long  restrict  it,  to  hi^  own 
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oountrjr :  but  there,  in  retuiii,  he  is  a  favourite  of  the  first 
class ;  studied  through  all  his  intricacies  with  trustful  admirar 
tion,  and  a  love  which  tolerates  much.  During  the  last  forty 
years,  he  has  been  continually  before  the  public,  in  various 
capacities,  and  growing  generally  in  esteem  with  all  ranks 
of  critics ;  till,  at  length,  his  gainsay ers  have  either  been 
silenced  or  convinced  ;  and  Jean  Paul,  at  first  reckoned  half- 
mad,  has  long  ago  vindicated  his  singularities  to  nearly  uni- 
versal satisfaction,  and  now  combines  popularity  with  real 
depth  of  endowment,  in  perhaps  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  writer;  being  second  in  the  latter  point  to  scarcely 
more  than  one  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  the  former 
second  to  none. 

The  biography  of  so  distinguished  a  person  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  interesting,  especially  his  autobiography;  which, 
accordingly,  we  wait  for,  and  may  in  time  submit  to  our 
readers,  if  it  seem  worthy :  meanwhile,  the  history  of  his  life, 
so  far  as  outward  events  characterise  it,  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words.  He  was  bom  at  Wunsiedel  in  Bayreuth,  in 
March  1763.  His  father  was  a  subaltern  teacher  in  the 
Gymnasium  of  the  place,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
be  clergyman  at  Schwarzbach  on  the  Saale.  Richter's  early 
education  was  of  the  scantiest  sort;  but  his  fine  faculties 
and  unwearied  diligence  supplied  every  defect.  Unable  to 
purchase  books,  he  borrowed  what  he  could  come  at,  and 
transcribed  from  them,  often  great  part  of  their  contents,  — 
a  habit  of  excerpting  which  continued  with  him  through  life, 
and  influenced,  in  more  than  one  way,  his  mode  of  writing 
and  study.  To  the  last,  he  was  an  insatiable  and  universal 
reader :  so  that  his  extracts  accumulated  on  his  hands,  *  till 
they  filled  whole  chests.'  In  1780,  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic ;  with  the  highest  character,  in  spite  of  the 
impediments  which  he  had  struggled  with,  for  talent  and  ac- 
quirement. Like  his  father,  he  was  destined  for  Theology ; 
from  •which,  however,  his  vagrant  genius  soon  diverged  into 
Poetry  and  Philosophy,  to  the  neglect,  and,  ere  long,  to  the 
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I  abotuJoninpnt  of  his  appointed  profowion.      Not  well 


"  wlint  lo  Ho,  lie 


Bllljr  of  rank  :  llien  be  IjhiI  pnpiU 


^epleil  n  tulorship  in  some 


I  Ilia 


I  houw, - 


which,  however,  like  his  way  of  life,  lie  often  changed ;  for 
b;  this  lime  he  hn<I  beronie  nn  aiilhor,  and,  in  hia  wander- 
ings over  Germany,  was  putting  forth,  now  here,  now  there, 
the  stningcat  Iwoks,  with  the  strangest,  titles.  For  inslanws 
— Gnmland  Lawtuiti ; — Bioyrapltical  RftrraHont  under  the 
Craniu-m  of  a  Gianlett ;  —  Sfketinn  from  tht  Papm  of  the 
Devil ; — and  the  tike  !  In  these  indeaerihable  performances, 
the  splendid  factiltiea  of  the  writer,  lusuriaiing  as  they  seem 
in  utter  riot,  could  not  be  disputed  ;  nor,  with  all  its  esirava- 
gance,  ilie  fiindatnental  strength,  honesty  and  tenderness  of 
hU  naliirc.  Genius  wilt  reeoneile  men  to  much.  l)y  itegrees, 
<Tenn  Paul  began  to  be  considered  not  a  siriinge  eraek-brnined 
mixture  of  enthusiast  and  buffoon,  but  a  man  of  infinite  hn- 
monr,  sensibility,  force  and  penetration.  His  writing  pro- 
cured him  friends  and  fame ;  and  at  length  a  wife  and  % 
tettled  provision.  With  Caroline  Mayer,  his  good  spouse, 
and  n  pension  (in  1802)  from  the  King  of  Bitvaria,  he  settled 
in  B«yreuth,  the  capital  of  his  native  province ;  where  he 
lived  thenceforth,  diligent  and  celebrated  in  many  new  de- 
partments of  Literature:  and  died  on  the  14lh  of  November 
182d.  loved  as  well  as  admired  by  all  liia  countrymen,  and 
most  by  those  who  had  known  him  most  intimately. 

A  huge,  irregular  man,  both  in  mind  and  person  (for  htB 
Portrait  ia  quite  a  physiognomical  study),  full  of  lire,  strength 
and  impetuosity,  Richter  seems,  at  the  s.inie  time,  to  hav« 
in  the  highest  degree,  mild,  simple-hearted,  humane. 
It  (bttd  of  coQverisaiion,  and  might  well  Aiiine  in  it :  he 
SB  be  wrote,  in  a  ntyle  of  his  own,  full  of  wild  strength 
.  rhnrms,  to  which  liis  natural  Bayreuth  accent  often  gave 
additional  effect.  Yet  he  loved  retirement,  the  country  and 
all  nalLiraJ  tilings ;  from  his  youth  upwardi,  he  himself  tells 
DG,  he  inay  almost  be  *wid  to  have  lived  in  the  open  air ;  it 
WHS  umotig  groves  and  meadows  that  he  studied,  —  otlen  thai 
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he  wrote.  Even -in  the  streets  of  Bayreuth,  we  have  heard, 
he  was  seldom  seen  without  a  flower  in  his  breast  A  man 
of  quiet  tastes,  and  warm  compassionate  affections!  His 
friends  he  must  have  loved  as  few  do.  Of  his  poor  and 
humble  mother  he  oflen  speaks  by  allusion,  and  never  with- 
out reverence  and  overflowing  tenderness.  *  Unhappy  is  the 
man,'  says  he,  *■  for  whom  his  own  mother  has  not  made  all 
other  mothers  venerable  ! '  And  elsewhere :  '  O  thou  who 
'  hast  still  a  father  and  a  mother,  thank  God  for  it  in  the  day 
'  when  thy  soul  is  full  of  joyful  tears,  and  needs  a  bosom 

*  wherein  to  shed  them !  *  —  We  quote  the  following  sen- 
tences from  Doring,  almost  the  only  memorable  thing  he  has 
written  in  this  Volume  : 

*  Richter's  studying  or  sitting  apartment  offered,  about  this 

*  time  (1793),  a  true  and  beautiful  emblem  of  his  simple  and 

*  noble  way  of  thought,  which  comprehended  at  once  the  high 
'  and  the  low.  Whilst  his  mother,  who  then  lived  with  him, 
'  busily  pursued  her  household  work,  occupying  herself  about 

*  stove  and  dresser,  Jean  Paul  was  sitting  in  a  comer  of  the 

*  same  room,  at  a  simple  writing-desk,  with  few  or  no  books 
'  about  him,  but  merely  with  one  or  two  drawers  containing 
'excerpts  and  manuscripts.      The  jingle  of  the  household 

*  operations  seemed  not  at  all  to  disturb  him,  any  more  than 
'  did    the   cooing   of  the    pigeons,   which   fluttered   to   and 

*  fro   in    the   chamber,  —  a  place,   indeed,  of  considerable 

*  size.'  ^ 

Our  venerable  Hooker,  we  remember,  also  enjoyed  *  the 
jingle  of  household  operations,'  and  the  more  questionable 
jingle  of  shrewd  tongues  to  boot,  while  he  wrote ;  but  the 
good  thrifty  mother,  and  the  cooing  pigeons,  wei'e  wanting. 
Richter  came  afterwards  to  live  in  flner  mansions,  and  had 
the  great  and  learned  for  associates  ;  but  the  gentle  feelings 
of  those  days  abode  with  him  :  through  life  he  was  the  same 
substantial,  determinate,  yet  meek  and  tolerating  man.  It  is 
seldom  that  so  much  rugged  energy  can  be  so  blandly  at- 

1  Page  8. 
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|l[>ereil ;  (bat  ea  much  vehemence  and  so  much  BofinMs 
1  go  together. 

The  expected  Edition  nf  Richler'a  Works  U  to  be  in  Mxty 
lai  they  are  no  luas  mullirurioua  ihiin  extensive ; 
pbradng  subjecta  of  all  sorts,  from  the  highest  problems  of 
inscendentol  Philosophy,  and  (he  moiit  passionate  poeiica] 
delinealiuDS,  lo  Golden  Jtaie*  for  Iht  Weat/ier-Prriphet,  and 
ilulruclions  in  the  Art  of  FaUing  Atlerp.  His  chief  pro- 
doctiotis  ore  Novels:  the  Uiuichlhnre  Lnge  (Invisible  Lodge); 
~tgdj<U,n  (Wild-Oals)^  Life  of  FixUiu  ;  the  JubeUenior 
[pftnon  in  Jubilee) ;  Sehmelde's  Journey  to  Flaix  ;  Kalzm- 
t  Jourwy  »  ih«  Bath  ;  Life  of  Fibd ;  wilh  many 
Hgliler  pieces;  miJ  two  works  of  a  higher  order,  Hnjiemt 
and  Titoii,  the  largest  and  the  be^t  of  Ids  Novels.  It  was  the 
former  ibat  firat  (in  1795)  introduced  him  into  decisive  and 
ivcr>al  eslimalion  with  his  countrymen  :  the  latter  be  him- 
\  with  the  most  judicious  of  hU  critics,  regarded  as  his 
ter-ptece.  But  the  name  Novelist,  as  we  in  England 
nnderstnnd  it,  would  ill  describe  so  vast  and  discursive 
plpnius  :  for,  with  all  his  grotesque,  tumultuous  plea.''anlry, 
s  a  man  of  a  truly  earnest,  nay  high  and  solemn 
;  nnd  seldom  writes  without  a  meaning  far  beyond 
1  sphere  of  common  romiincers.  Heiperia  and  Titan 
selves,  tliough  in  form  nothing  more  tiian  '  novels  of 
i  the  Minerva  Press  would  aay,  have  solid  metnl 
Mgh  in  them  to  furnish  whole  circulating  libraries,  were 
■  beaten  into  the  usual  filigree  ;  and  much  which,  attenuate 
S  we  might,  no  quarterly  subscriber  could  well  carry  with 
L  Amusement  is  often,  in  part  almost  always,  a  mean 
»(lh  Richter ;  rarely  or  never  his  highest  end.  His  thoughts, 
liim  fi'eliii^.  the  creations  of  his  spirit,  walk  before  us  em- 
bodied under  wondrous  shapes,  in  motley  and  ever-fluctuating 
groups ;  but  bts  i^ssen^al  churacler,  however  he  disguise  it, 
is  thftt  of  a  Philosopher  and  moral  Poet,  whose  study  has 
been  human  nature,  whose  delight  atid  best  endeavour  ore 
filh  all  thai  is  t>eautiful,  and  lender,  ami  mysteriously  sub- 
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lime,  in  the  fate  or  history  of  man.  This  is  the  purport  of 
his  writings,  whether  their  form  be  that  of  fiction  or  of  truth  ; 
the  spirit  that  pervades  and  ennobles  his  delineations  of  com- 
mon life,  his  wild  wayward  dreams,  allegories,  and  shadowy 
imaginings,  no  less  than  his  disquisitions  of  a  nature  directly 
scientific. 

But  in  this  latter  province  also  Richter  has  accomplished 
much.  His  Vorschule  der  Aesthetik  (Introduction  to  .Es- 
thetics ^)  is  a  work  on  Poetic  Art,  based  on  principles  of  no 
ordinary  depth  and  compass,  abounding  in  noble  views,  and, 
notwithstanding  its  frolicsome  exuberance,  in  sound  and  sub- 
tle criticism ;  esteemed  even  in  Germany,  where  criticism 
has  long  been  treated  of  as  a  science,  and  by  such  persons 
as  Winkelmann,  Kant,  Herder,  and  the  Schlegels.  Of  this 
work  we  could  speak  long,  did  our  limits  allow.  We  fear 
it  might  astonish  many  an  honest  brother  of  our  craft,  were 
he  to  read  it ;  and  altogether  perplex  and  dash  his  maturest 
counsels,  if  he  chanced  to  understand  it.  —  Richter  has  also 
written  on  Education,  a  work  entitled  Levana  ;  distinguished 
by  keen  practical  sagacity,  as  well  as  generous  sentiment, 
and  a  certain  sober  magnificence  of  speculation ;  the  whole 
presented  in  that  singular  style  which  characterises  the  man. 
Grermany  is  rich  in  works  on  Education ;  richer  at  present 
than  any  other  country :  it  is  there  only  that  some  echo  of 
the  Lockes  and  Miltons,  speaking  of  this  high  matter,  may 
still  be  heard ;  and  speaking  of  it  in  the  language  of  our 
own  time,  with  insight  into  the  actual  wants,  advantages,  perib 
and  prospects  of  this  age.  Among  the  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject Richter  holds  a  high  place;  if  we  look  chiefly  at  his 
tendency  and  aims,  perhaps  the  highest  —  The  Clavis  Fich- 
tiana  is  a  ludicrous  performance,  known  to  us  only  by  report ; 
but  Richter  is  said  to  possess  the  merit,  while  he  laughs  at 

1  From  altr&avofiOL  to  fed,  A  word  invented  by  Baumgarten  (some 
eighty  years  ago),  to  express  generally  the  Science  of  the  Fine  Ai-ts ;  and 
now  in  universal  use  among  the  Gennans.  Perhaps  we  also  might  as  well 
adopt  it ;  at  least  if  any  such  tcience  should  ever  arise  among  us. 
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Fichte,  of  nuilirrtlandtng  him  :  a  merit  among  Fichle's  crit- 
ics tiliieh  «eems  to  be  oai!  of  the  ntre^l.  Re|>ort  nhii.  we 
rvgivi  10  say,  ia  all  lluit  wu  know  of  the  Campa$tfT  Thai,  a 
IM»rours«  on  the  Immortolily  of  the  Soul ;  one  of  Hichler'a 
liekn-ed  topics,  or  rather  the  life  of  his  whole  philosopby, 
glim|)8e$  of  wliich  look  forth  on  us  from  almost  eVBi'y  one 
of  lii^  wriiing.4.  He  died  while  engaged,  under  recent  and 
jtlmo^t  total  bltndne^,  in  enlat^ng  and  remodelling  this 
Camprmrr  ThfU;  the  unfinished  manuscript  waa  liome  upon 
his  wiffln  to  till!  burial  vault :  and  Klopsiock'a  hymn,  '  A^- 
feritehen  wtrH  du.  Thou  ehalt  arise,  my  kouI,'  can  seldom 
have  heen  sung  with  more  appropriate  application  than  over 
•  gmve  of  Jean  Paul. 

We  (lefjr  the  most  careless  or  prejudiced  reader  to  peruse 
t  works  without  lui  impression  of  f^ometliing  splendid, 
wonderful  and  daring.  But  ihej  require  to  be  studied  na 
well  as  read,  and  lliis  with  no  ordinary  patience,  if  the 
reader,  especially  the  foreign  reader,  wishes  to  comprehend 
rightly  either  their  truth  or  their  want  of  truth.  Tried  by 
many  an  accepted  standard,  Kichter  would  be  speedily 
enough  disposed  of;  pronounced  a  mystic,  a  Glerman  dreom- 
i  rash  ftod  presumptuous  innovator ;  and  so  consigned, 
ll  equanimity,  perhaps  with  a  certain  jubilee,  to  the  Lim- 
^pofnted  for  all  t'uch  windbags  tmd  deeeplions.  Origi> 
f  ie  a  thing  we  constantly  clamour  for,  and  constantly 
rel  with;  ns  if,  observes  our  Author  bimself,  any  origi- 
y  but  our  own  could  be  expected  to  content  us !  In  fact, 
e  things  are  apt,  witbout  fault  of  theirs,  to  estrange 
[  first  Tiew  ;  unhappily  scarcely  anytJiiug  is  perfectly 
I,  but  what  is  also  perfectly  common.  Tlie  current  coin 
e  re^m  passes  into  all  liands  i  And  be  it  gold,  silver,  or 
is  acceptable  und  of  known  value  :  but  with  new  in- 
1^  with  foreign  bat^,  and  medals  of  Corinthian  brass,  the 
e  is  widely  different. 


fhere  are  few  v 


with  whom  deliberation  and  c 
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distrust  of  first  impressions  are  more  necessary  than  with 
Richter.  He  is  a  phenomenon  from  the  very  surface;  he 
presents  himself  with  a  professed  and  determined  singularity : 
his  language  itself  is  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  the  critic ;  to 
critics  of  the  grammarian  species,  an  unpardonable,  often  an 
insuperable,  rock  of  offence.  Not  that  he  is  ignorant  of 
grammar,  or  disdains  the  sciences  of  spelling  and  parsing; 
but  he  exercises  both  in  a  certain  latitudinarian  spirit ; 
deals  with  astonishing  liberality  in  parentheses,  dashes,  and 
subsidiary  clauses ;  invents  hundreds  of  new  words,  alters 
old  ones,  or,  by  hyphen,  chains  and  pairs  and  packs  them 
together  into  most  jarring  combination  ;  in  short,  produces 
sentences  of  the  most  heterogeneous,  lumbering,  interminable 
kind.  Figures  without  limit ;  indeed,  the  whole  is  one  tissue 
of  metaphors,  and  similes,  and  allusions  to  all  the  provinces 
of  Earth,  Sea  and  Air ;  interlaced  with  epigrammatic  breaks, 
vehement  bursts,  or  sardonic  turns,  interjections,  quips,  puns, 
and  even  oaths !  A  perfect  Indian  jungle  it  seems ;  a  bound- 
less, unparalleled  imbroglio ;  nothing  on  all  sides  but  dark- 
ness, dissonance,  confusion  worse  confounded !  Then  the 
style  of  the  whole  corresponds,  in  perplexity  and  extrava- 
gance, with  that  of  the  parts.  Every  work,  be  it  fiction  or 
serious  treatise,  is  embaled  in  some  fantastic  wrappage,  some 
mad  narrative  accounting  for  its  appearance,  and  connecting 
it  with  the  author,  who  generally  becomes  a  person  in  the 
drama  himself,  before  all  is  over.  He  has  a  whole  imaginary 
geography  of  Europe  in  his  novels ;  the  cities  of  Flachsen- 
fingen,  Haarhaar,  Scheerau,  and  so  forth,  with  their  princes, 
and  privy-councillors,  and  serene  highnesses ;  most  of  whom, 
odd  enough  fellows  everyway,  are  Richter's  private  acquaint- 
ances, talk  with  him  of  state  matters  (in  the  purest  Tory 
dialect),  and  oflen  incite  him  to  get  on  with  his  writing.  No 
story  proceeds  without  the  most  erratic  digressions,  and  vo- 
luminous tagrags  rolling  afler  it  in  many  a  snaky  twine. 
Ever  and  anon  there  occurs  some  *  Extra-leaf,*  with  its 
satirical  petition,  program,  or  other  wonderful  intercalation, 
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on  rorcsee  on  wbat.  It  is,  iiideed,  a.  mighl}'  maze ; 
1  ihe  [Minting  rentier  toils  nfler  him  in  vaia ;  or. 
]  spent,  inilignuutly  slops  short,  and  retires,  per- 
cr. 

I,  wc  must  admit,  is  true  of  Kicliti'r:  but  mui-li 
le  also.  Let  us  not  lurn  from  him  flf'ter  the  fii-sl 
'  glance,  and  imagine  we  have  settled  liis  accoual 
i  words  Bhnp^y  ami  Atfeeiation.  The^  ari?  chuup 
I,  and  of  EOTcroign  potrncy ;  we  stiould  sec.  therefore, 
not  rashly  applied.  Many  things  in  Richl«r 
1  ill  with  such  a  theory.  There  are  rays  of  the  keen- 
ratti,  nay  slendy  pillars  uf  ricientific  light  rising  througli 
1  cluu)5 ;  Is  it  ill  fui^l  H  cimos ;  or  m».y  il  be  that  our  eyes 
are  of  finite,  not  of  infinite  virion,  and  have  only  misled  llie 
^  p}*"  ^  t^'*!*  '  rlmpsodists  *  are  men  of  sdenre,  of  solid  Icam- 
f  rigorous  study,  and  aecurate,  extensive,  nay  universal 
9  he  is.  With  regard  tu  affectation  also,  there 
I  to  be  siud.  Tt>e  essence  of  affeelalion  is  that  it  be 
:  tlie  charaeter  is,  as  it  were,  forcibly  crushed  into 
-fomc  foreign  mould,  in  Ihe  hope  of  being  iherehy  reshaped 
and  beautified  j  the  unhappy  man  persuade?  himself  that  he 
luu  ill  trutli  beeome  a  new  creature,  of  the  wonderfullcst 
lymmetry ;  and  so  he  raoves  about  with  a  conscious  air. 
though  every  movement  betrays  nol  tymmelry  but  disloca- 
tion. Thii  it  is  to  be  affecleil,  to  walk  in  a  vain  sliow. 
But  the  strangeness  alone  is  no  proof  of  tlie  vanity.  Many 
men  Hint  move  smooihly  in  the  old-established  miUflys  of 
custom  H'iU  be  found  to  have  tlieir  alleclation  ;  and  perhaps 
here  anil  tliere  some  divergent  genius  be  accused  of  it  un- 
juiily.  Tlie  thaif,  ihough  common,  may  not  cease  tu  be 
tain  :  nor  beeomc  *o  for  being  uncommon.  Before  we  cen- 
sure a  man  for  seeming  what  he  is  nol.  we  sltonld  be  sure 
that  fTc  know  what  he  h.  As  to  Richter  in  particular,  we 
auinot  but  observe,  iliat,  strange  and  tumultuous  as  he  is, 
there  IB  a  certain  benign  comjMsure  visibli?  in  his  writings : 
■  mercy,  a  gladness,  n  reverence,  united  in  iueh  harmony  a» 
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I>espeaks  not  a  false,  but  a  genuine  state  of  mind ;  not  a 
feverish  and  morbid,  but  a  healthy  and  robust  state. 

The  secret  of  the  matter  is,  that  Richter  requires  more 
study  than  most  readers  care  to  give  him.  As  we  approach 
more  closely,  many  things  grow  clearer.  In  the  man's  own 
sphere  there  is  consistency ;  the  farther  we  advance  into 
it,  we  see  confusion  more  and  more  unfold  itself  into  order, 
till  at  last,  viewed  from  its  proper  centre,  his  intellectual 
universe,  no  longer  a  distorted  incoherent  series  of  air- 
landscapes,  coalesces  into  compact  exi>ansion ;  a  vast,  mag- 
nificent, and  variegated  scene ;  full  of  wondrous  products ; 
rude,  it  may  be,  and  irregular  ;  but  gorgeous,  benignant, 
great ;  gay  with  the  richest  verdure  and  foliage,  glittering 
in  the  brightest  and  kindest  sun. 

Richter  has  been  csilled  an  intellectual  Colossus;  and  in 
truth  it  is  somewhat  in  this  light  that  we  view  him.  His 
faculties  are  all  of  gigantic  mould ;  cumbrous,  awkward  in 
their  movements ;  large  and  splendid,  rather  than  harmoni- 
ous or  beautiful ;  yet  joined  in  living  union  ;  and  of  force 
and  compass  altogether  extraordinary.  He  has  an  intel- 
lect vehement,  rugged,  irresistible  ;  crushing  in  pieces  the 
hardest  problems ;  piercing  into  the  most  hidden  combina- 
tions of  things,  and  grasping  the  most  distant :  an  imagination 
vague,  sombre,  splendid,  or  apptUling ;  brooding  over  the 
abysses  of  Being ;  wandering  through  Infinitude,  and  sum- 
moning before  us,  in  its  dim  religious  light,  shapes  of  brill- 
iancy, solemnity,  or  terror :  a  fancy  of  exuberance  literally 
unexampled ;  for  it  pours  its  treasures  with  a  lavishness 
which  knows  no  limits  hanging,  like  the  sun,  a  jewel  on 
c^very  grass-blade,  and  sowing  the  earth  at  large  with  orient 
pearl.  But  deeper  than  all  these  lies  Humour,  the  ruling 
tjuality  with  Richter ;  as  it  were  the  central  fire  that  per- 
vades iuid  vivifies  his  whole  being.  He  is  a  humorist  from 
his  inmost  soul ;  he  thinks  as  a  humorist,  he  feels,  imagines, 
acts  as  a  humorist :  S[)ort  is  the  element  in  which  his  nature 
lives  and  works.     A  tumultuous  element  for  such  a  nature. 
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and  nilil  nork  he  makes  in  it !  A  Tilan  in  liis  sport  a!  in 
Lis  earnestnesA.  be  oversicpe  all  bound,  and  rloU  without  hiw 
or  mrjisiire.  Hu  heaps  I'elion  upon  Ossa,  and  hurls  the  uni- 
ver*e  logpther  and  a-iunJHr  like  a  case  of  playthings.  The 
iloun  'boinbanls'  tlio  Eai'lh.  being  a  rebelliouii  Mitellite; 
Uafs  'preaches'  lo  the  other  planets,  very  singular  doctrine; 
luy,  tre  hare  Time  and  SpHce  tliemsvlTi^s  playing  fantastic 
tricks ;  il  is  an  infinite  masquerade ;  all  Nature  ie  gone  forth 
nutmrning  in  the  islrangeat  guises. 

Y«  the  iniai'chy  h  not  without  itd  purpose :  these  vinirds 
an  iiot  mere  hollow  masks ;  there  are  living  facea  under 
thiun,  «nd  this  mumming  has  its  significance.  Richler  is  a 
nun  of  tnirlL.  bat  he  seldum  or  never  condescends  lo  be  a 
merrjandrew.  Nay,  in  ?pite  of  il»  extravagance,  we  ahontd 
v»y  that  liis  liuuiour  is  of  alt  his  giAs  intrinsically  the  finest 
aixl  ino!<i  genuiue.  It  bus  such  witching  turns;  there  is 
tomelhing  in  it  so  capricious,  so  quaint,  «o  hcartfeh.  From 
liin  Cyi'lo[ieftn  workshop,  and  its  fuliginous  limbeea,  and 
hnge  unwieldy  uiuchiiiery,  the  little  shrivelled  twisted  Fig- 
ure come*  forth  at  last,  so  perfect  and  so  living,  to  be  forever 
InnghiMl  at  and  forever  loved !  WHywurd  as  he  seems,  hp 
works  not  without  forethought :  like  Rubens,  by  a  single 
*tndf«.  ho  can  change  a  laughing  face  into  a  sad  one.  But 
in  his  smile  itself  a  touching  puthoe  may  lie  hidden,  a  pity 
Inn  deep  for  tears.  He  is  a  mnii  of  feeling,  in  the  noblesC 
certs*  of  that  word  ;  for  he  loves  all  living  with  the  heart  of 
a  brother ;  his  soul  rushes  forth,  in  sympathy  with  gladness 
and  somiw,  with  goodness  or  grandeur,  orer  all  Creation. 
Bv^ry  gentle  and  generous  affection,  every  thrill  of  mercy, 
ev*Ty  glow  of  noblencHs,  awakens  in  his  bosom  a  response ; 
tmj  strikes  his  spirit  into  harmony  ;  a  wild  music  as  of  wind- 
harpA,  ficptting  ronnd  us  in  fitful  swells,  but  sof^  sometimes, 
and  pupe  and  sottl-en trancing,  as  the  song  of  angels  I  Aver> 
lion  ibMlf  whh  liiiQ  is  not  hiitred ;  he  despises  much,  but 
justly,  with  tolerance  also,  wiih  jilacidity,  imd  even  a  sort  of 
luV'i     Love,  In  fiwt,  is  llit  almospliere  he  breathes  in.  the 
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medium  through  which  he  looks.  His  is  the  spirit  which 
gives  life  and  beauty  to  whatever  it  embraces.  Inanimate 
Nature  itself  is  no  longer  an  insensible  assemblage  of  colours 
and  perfumes,  but  a  mysterious  Presence,  with  which  he  com- 
munes in  unutterable  sympathies.  We  might  call  him,  as  he 
once  called  Herder,  *  a  Priest  of  Nature,  a  mild  Bramin,' 
wandering  amid  spicy  groves,  and  under  benignant  skies. 
The  infinite  Night  with  her  solemn  aspects.  Day,  and  the 
sweet  approach  of  Even  and  Mom,  are  full  of  meaning  for 
him.  He  loves  the  green  Earth  with  her  streams  and  for- 
ests, her  flowery  leas  and  eternal  skies ;  loves  her  with  a 
sort  of  passion,  in  all  her  vicissitudes  of  light  and  shade ; 
his  spirit  revels  in  her  grandeur  and  charms;  expands  like 
the  breeze  over  wood  and  lawn,  over  glade  and  dingle, 
stealing  and  giving  odours. 

It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  wonder  that  things  so  dis- 
cordant should  go  together ;  that  men  of  humour  are  often 
likewise  men  of  sensibility.  But  the  wonder  should  rather 
be  to  see  them  divided ;  to  find  true  genial  humour  dwell- 
ing in  a  mind  that  was  coarse  or  callous.  The  essence  of 
humour  is  sensibility ;  warm,  tender  fellow-feeling  with  all 
forms  of  existence.  Nay,  we  may  say  that  unless  seasoned 
and  purified  by  humour,  sensibility  is  apt  to  run  wild ;  will 
readily  corrupt  into  disease,  falsehood,  or,  in  one  word,  sen- 
timentality. Witness  Rousseau,  Zimmerman,  in  some  points 
also  St.  Pierre :  to  say  nothing  of  living  instances  ;  or  of  the 
Kotzebues,  and  other  pale  host  of  woe-begono  mourners, 
whose  wailings,  like  the  howl  of  an  Irish  wake,  have  from 
time  to  time  cleft  the  general  ear.  *  The  last  perfection  of 
our  faculties,'  says  Schiller  with  a  truth  far  deeper  than  it 
seems,  *  is  that  their  activity,  without  ceasing  to  be  sure  and 
earnest^  become  sports  True  humour  is  sensibility,  in  the 
most  catholic  and  deepest  sense ;  but  it  is  this  9port  of 
sensibility  ;  wholesome  and  perfect  therefore  ;  as  it  were,  the 
playful  teazing  fondness  of  a  mother  to  her  child. 

That  faculty  of  irony,  of  caricature,  which  often  passes  by 
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llut  nutue  of  liuraour,  but  tronsisU  eliieHj'  in  a  certain  eiipci^ 
fieaal  Jiiiwniun  or  rt^versal  of  objeclij,  aii<l  i?nils  nt  besl  in 
laughter,  bears  no  re^cmblnnce  to  the  buiiiour  of  Ricbler. 
A  i>hnllow  endowment  this :  and  oflen  more  a  Imbil  than  an 
eaduwtneDi.  It  is  but  a  jxwr  fraction  of  litimutir  ;  «r  rather, 
it  is  llie  body  to  wliicli  tbo  soul  is  wanting ;  any  life  it  has 
b^g  faU«,  artificiul  anil  irrational.  Tru^  tiumour  springs 
not  more  from  the  head  than  from  the  heart ;  it  is  not  con- 
Umpt,  its  essence  'a  love;  it  issues  not  in  laughter,  but  in 
«till  unileii,  which  he  far  deeper.  It  is  a  sort  of  invurse  snb- 
Umity ;  exalting,  ait  it  were,  into  our  uifectious  what  is  below 
us,  while  sublimity  drawd  down  into  our  aSecIions  what  is 
abovi?  a».  The  fornitsr  is  scarcely  leas  precious  or  heari- 
aActing  than  the  latter ;  perhaps  it  is  still  rarer,  and,  as  a 
tedt  of  geniu:^  ^^>^  mora  decisive.  It  is,  in  fad,  the  bloom 
RBil  perfumt.',  the  purest  effiucnce  of  a  deep.  Hoe  and  loving 
ulura  ;  a  nature  in  harmony  with  itself,  reconciled  to  the 
world  and  its  stinludness  and  contradiction,  nay  finding  in 
(Ms  verjr  ranlnidiclion  new  elements  of  beauty  as  well  as 
goudnes«>  Among  our  own  writer;,  Sbakspeare,  in  this  as  in 
all  other  proviucus,  must  have  his  place :  yet  not  the  firct ; 
bis  humour  b  bHurlfelt,  exuberant,  warm,  hut  seldom  the 
lenderofil  or  most  subtle.  Swifl  inclines  more  to  simple 
inmy ;  yet  lie  had  genuine  humour  too,  and  of  no  unloving 
•ort,  tlMfngli  cosed,  liliG  Ben  Joiiiion's,  in  a  most  bitter  and 
caustic  rind.  Slorno  follows  ncjtt ;  our  htst  specimen  of  hu- 
OMMir,  and,  with  all  his  faults,  our  best ;  our  finest,  if  not  our 
•trongf^si;  ti>r  T<mck  and  Carftoral  TVi'm  and  Uhele  TMy 
have  yet  no  brother  but  in  Don  QuixoU,  far  as  he  lies  above 
tbrm.  Ci-mnti^  is  indeed  the  purest  of  all  humorists  ;  so 
geiitJo  and  genial,  so  full,  yet  so  ethereal  is  his  humour,  and 
in  such  accordance  with  itself  and  his  u-liole  noble  nature. 
The  Itjilian  mind  is  said  to  aluund  in  humour ;  yet  their 
ebuMcs  fiwm  to  give  us  no  riglil  emblem  of  it :  except  per- 
ha|M  in  AriMto.  lliere  appears  little  in  their  current  poetry 
■lull   rra>'hes   Ilie  ngion   of  inie   liumour.      In   Fmnoe,  since 
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the  days  of  Montaigne,  it  seems  to  be  nearly  extinct.  Vol- 
taire, much  as  he  dealt  in  ridicule,  never  rises  into  humour ; 
even  with  Moliere,  it  is  far  more  an  aifair  of  the  understand- 
ing than  of  the  character. 

That,  in  this  point,  Richter  excels  all  German  authors,  is 
saying  much  for  him,  and  may  be  said  truly.  Lessing  has 
humour,  —  of  a  sharp,  rigid,  substantial,  and,  on  the  whole, 
genial  sort ;  yet  the  ruling  bias  of  his  mind  is  to  logic.  So 
likewise  has  Wieland,  though  much  diluted  by  the  general 
loquacity  of  his  nature,  and  impoverished  still  farther  by  the 
influences  of  a  cold,  meagre,  French  scepticism.  Among 
the  Ramlers,  GellerU,  Hagedoms,  of  Frederick  the  Second's 
time,  we  find  abundance,  and  delicate  in  kind  too,  of  that 
light  matter  which  the  French  call  pleasantry ;  but  little  or 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  humour.  In  the  present 
age,  however,  there  is  Goethe,  with  a  rich  true  vein ;  and 
this  sublimated,  as  it  were,  to  an  essence,  and  blended  in  still 
union  with  his  whole  mind.  Tieck  also,  among  his  many 
fine  susceptibilities,  is  not  without  a  warm  keen  sense  for  the 
ridiculous;  and  a  humour  rising,  though  by  short  fits,  and 
from  a  much  lower  atmosphere,  to  be  poetic  But  of  all 
these  men,  there  is  none  that,  in  depth,  copiousness  and  in- 
tensity of  humour,  can  be  compared  with  Jean  Paul.  He 
alone  exists  in  humour ;  lives,  moves  and  has  his  being  in 
it.  With  him  it  is  not  so  much  united  to  his  other  qualities, 
of  intellect,  fancy,  imagination,  moral  feeling,  as  these  are 
united  to  it ;  or  rather  unite  themselves  to  it,  and  grow  under 
its  warmth,  as  in  their  proper  temperature  and  climate. 
Not  as  if  we  meant  to  assert  that  his  humour  is  in  all  cases 
perfectly  natural  and  pure ;  nay,  that  it  is  not  of\en  extrava- 
gant, untrue,  or  even  absurd:  but  still,  on  the  whole,  the 
core  and  life  of  it  are  genuine,  subtle,  spiritual.  Not  with- 
out reason  have  his  panegyrists  named  him  *  Jean  Paul  der 
Einzige,  Jean  Paul  the  Unique  : '  in  one  sense  or  the  other, 
either  as  praise  or  censure,  his  critics  al<o  must  adopt  this 
epithet ;  for  surely,  in  the  whole  circle  of  Literature,  we  look 
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in  for  liis  inrHlleL  Unite  tiie  sporirulness  uf  Rabeliii«, 
the  tM!»l  SL-nsibility  of  Sterne,  will)  ihu  etirneslness,  and, 
in  »ligtit  porliuna,  iht'  subliniily  of  Milion ;  and  lei  ih'^ 
ie  brain  of  old  Burton  give  forth  the  workings  i^f  t!ii» 
■n,  with  llie  pen  of  Jerumy  llentUam ! 
'o  mi;  how,  with  90  peculiar  a  nntural  endowment,  Ricli- 
eliutild  hitvc  sha[>ed  hia  miud  by  culture,  is  much  linnler 
tliau  lu  day  iliat  he  htm  shaped  it  wrong.  Of  affectalioa  we 
will  neither  altogether  clear  him,  nor  very  loudly  pronoiinci' 
him  guilty.  Tliot  hia  manner  of  writing  U  eingular,  nay  in 
fwt,  a  wild  complicated  Arabesque,  no  one  can  d«ny.  Ilul 
the  true  qiici^tion  is.  How  nearly  docs  this  manner  of  writing 
represent  lus  real  inanner  of  thinking  and  exi^ling?  Witli 
what  dt^ree  of  fn^om  does  ii  allow  this  {Mtrtieular  form  of 
being  In  inaaife»t  itself;  or  what  feUers  and  perversions  does 
it  lay  on  Fuch  maJiifesiatioii  ?  For  the  greal  law  of  cullure 
b:  Let  each  become  all  that  he  was  created  capable  of 
being ;  ekpaud,  if  passible,  to  hia  full  growth ;  resisting  all 
linienlH,  casting  oft  all  foreign,  especially  all  noxious 
tiaoe  i  and  show  himself  at  length  in  his  own  shape  and 
be  ihete  what  they  may.  There  is  no  uniform  of 
■nc«>  either  in  physical  or  spiritual  Nature ;  all  sftnv- 
things  are  what  iliey  ought  lo  be.  The  reindeer  is  good 
and  bisiuliliil,  so  likewise  is  the  elephant  In  Literature  il 
a  the  Fame  :  '  every  man,'  says  Leasing,  '  has  his  own  style, 
like  his  own  nose.'  True,  there  are  no^s  of  wonderful  di- 
mnnsions;  hut  no  nose  can  justly  he  amputated  by  the  jmb- 
lic,  —  not  even  thp  nose  of  Slawkenbtrgiiis  himself  i  so  it  fc 
a  rt^l  niMe.  and  no  wooden  one,  put  on  tor  deception's  sake 
ami  BiL-re  fihow  1 

To  spcnk  in  grave  language.  Leasing  menu^  and  we  agrei' 
with  linn,  that  tlie  outward  ulyle  is  lo  be  judged  of  by  the 
inwanl  qualities  of  the  >>piril  which  it  is  employed  to  body 
forth;  that,  willinut  prejudice  to  critical  propriety  well  tin- 
liaMtxA.  [lie  former  may  vary  into  many  shu[>es  as  the  latter 
i  thai,  in  ihorl,  iho  grand  juiiul  liii'  a  writer  is  not  lo 
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be  of  this  or  that  external  make  and  fashion,  bat,  in  every 
fashion,  to  be  genuine,  vigorous,  alive,  —  alive  with  hb 
whole  being,  consciously,  and  for  beneficent  results. 

Tried  by  this  test,  we  imagine  Richter's  wild  manner 
will  be  found  less  imperfect  than  many  a  very  tame  one. 
To  the  man  it  may  not  be  unsuitable.  In  that  singular 
form,  there  is  a  fire,  a  splendour,  a  benign  energy,  which 
persuades  us  into  tolerance,  nay  into  love,  of  much  that 
might  otherwise  offend.  Above  all,  this  man,  alloyed  with 
imperfections  as  he  may  be,  is  consistent  and  coherent :  he  is 
at  one  with  himself ;  he  knows  his  aims,  and  pursues  them 
in  sincerity  of  heart,  joyfully  and  with  undivided  wilL  A 
harmonious  development  of  being,  the  first  and  last  object  of 
all  true  culture,  has  been  obtained;  if  not  completely,  at 
least  more  completely  than  in  one  of  a  thousand  ordinary 
men.  Nor  let  us  forget^  that,  in  such  a  nature,  it  was  not  of 
easy  attainment  ;  that  where  much  was  to  be  developed, 
some  imperfection  should  be  forgiven.  It  is  true,  the  beaten 
paths  of  Literature  lead  the  safeliest  to  the  goal ;  and  the 
talent  pleases  us  most,  which  submits  to  shine  with  new 
gracefulness  through  old  forms.  Nor  is  the  noblest  and  most 
peculiar  mind  too  noble  or  peculiar  for  working  by  pre- 
scribed laws :  Sophocles,  Shakspeare,  Cer\'antes,  and  in 
Richter's  own  age,  Goethe,  how  little  did  they  innovate  on 
the  given  forms  of  composition,  how  much  in  the  spirit  they 
breathed  into  them  !  All  this  is  true ;  and  Richter  must  lose 
of  our  esteem  in  proportion.  Much,  however,  will  remain  ; 
and  why  should  we  quarrel  with  the  high,  because  it  is  not 
the  highest  ?  Richter's  worst  faults  are  nearly  allied  to  his 
best  merits  ;  being  chiefly  exuberance  of  good,  irregular 
squandering  of  wealth,  a  dazzling  with  excess  of  true  light 
These  things  may  be  pardoned  the  more  readily,  as  they  are 
little  likely  to  be  imitated. 

On  the  whole,  Genius  has  privileges  of  its  own ;  it  selects 
an  orbit  for  itself ;  and  be  this  never  so  eccentric,  if  it  is  in- 
deed a  celestial  orbit,  we  mere  star-gazers  must  at  last  com- 
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pOM  ourselves  1  must  cease  to  oivil  at  it.  and  begin  In 
obterce  it,  and  OBleulate  tia  law^.  That  Btoliter  is  a  new 
PUnet  in  ibi;  inlplleetual  heavens,  we  dare  not  ntfirm;  an 
■uno^buriu  M«leor  be  is  not  wholly ;  pei'hapa  a  Comet, 
Ibat,  though  wilb  long  aherrttliotia,  aad  shrouded  in  a  nebu- 
lous veil,  has  yel  its  place  in  the  empyrenn, 

or  Richter's  individual  Worka,  of  his  opinions,  hi«  gen- 
end  philosophy  of  life,  we  have  no  room  left  us  to  Fpeak. 
Rvganling  hie  Novels,  we  may  say,  that,  except  in  some  few 
ioatsnces,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  shorter  cla^,  they  are  not 
what,  in  strict  language,  we  can  term  unities:  with  much 
eaUiiia  jumtara  of  piirts,  it  is  rare  that  any  ol"  them  liflves 
on  U9  llie  iinpres^iou  of  a  perfect,  homogeneous,  indivisible 
whole.  A  true  work  of  art  itquires  to  h^  fated  in  the  mind 
of  iu  creator,  and,  as  it  were,  poured  forth  (from  his  imiigi- 
luuion,  though  nut  from  his  pen)  at  one  eimullatieous  gush. 
Richtur's  works  ia  nut  always  bear  sulHcient  marki  of  liav- 
ing  been  \nftmrm;  yet  neither  are  they  merely  m'e(mf  to- 
gether ;  to  say  tlie  lea.'il,  lliey  have  been  welded.  A  similar 
remark  applies  to  many  of  his  characters;  indeed,  more  or 
k«e  to  all  uf  Ihem,  except  such  as  are  entirely  humorous,  or 
have  a  large  dnj^h  of  humour.  In  ibis  latter  province  he  is 
at  home  ;  n  true  poet,  a  maker;  his  Siebenkat,  bis  Scfimekk, 
even  bis  Fibel  and  Firlein  are  living  figures.  But  in  heroic 
persMiages,  pnsdionaie,  massive,  overi>owering  as  be  is,  we 
have  scarcely  ever  n  complete  ideal ;  art  has  not  attained  to 
the  conoeulnn-nt  of  iueltl  With  his  heroines  again  he  l§ 
more  successful  i  they  are  often  true  heroines,  though  per- 
haps Willi  toil  little  vurifty  of  character;  bustling,  buxom 
UKtthers  and  Iwusewives.  with  all  the  ca]>riees,  perversities, 
and  warm,  generous  hi'lpf'ulness  of  women ;  or  white,  half- 
angelic  i-reatures,  meek,  still.  Ion g-auffe ring,  high-minded,  of 
Undcrest  affeulwns,  and  hearts  crushed  yet  unwroplaintng. 
SupeniatumI  figures  he  has  nnl  attempted ;  and  wisely,  for 
lie  cannot  write  without  belief.     Yet  many  times  he  exhibits 
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an  imagination  of  a  singularity,  nay  on  the  whole,  of  a  truth 
and  grandeur,  unexampled  elsewhere.  In  his  Dreams  there 
is  a  mystic  complexity,  a  gloom,  and  amid  the  dim  gigantic 
half-ghastly  shadows,  gleamings  of  a  wizard  splendour,  which 
almost  recall  to  us  the  visions  of  EzekieL  By  readers  who 
have  studied  the  Dream  in  the  New-years  Eve  we  shall  not 
be  mistaken. 

RichteFs  Philosophy,  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest, 
both  as  it  agrees  with  the  common  philosophy  of  Grermany 
and  disagrees  with  it,  must  not  be  touched  on  for  the  pres- 
ent. One  only  observation  we  shall  make  :  it  is  not  mechan- 
ical, or  sceptical ;  it  springs  not  from  the  forum  or  the  labo- 
ratory, but  from  the  deptlis  of  the  human  spirit ;  and  yields 
as  its  fairest  product  a  noble  system  of  Morality,  and  the 
firmest  conviction  of  Religion.  In  this  latter  jwint  we 
reckon  him  peculiarly  worthy  of  study.  To  a  careless 
reader  he  might  seem  the  wildest  of  infidels  ;  for  nothing 
can  exceed  the  freedom  with  which  he  bandies  to  and  fro  the 
dogmas  of  religion,  nay,  sometimes,  the  highest  objects  of 
Christian  reverence.  There  are  passages  of  this  sort,  whicli 
will  occur  to  every  reader  of  Richter ;  but  which,  not  to  fall 
into  the  error  we  have  already  blamed  in  Madame  de  Stael, 
we  shall  refrain  from  quoting.  More  light  is  in  the  follow- 
ing :  '  Or,'  inquires  he,  in  his  usual  abrupt  way,  *  Or  are  all 
*your  Mosques,  £piscoj>al  CImrches,  Pagodas,  Chapels  of 

*  Ease,  Tabernacles,  and  Pantheons,  anything  else  but  the 
'  Ethnic  Forecourt  of  the  Invisible  Temple  and  its  Holy  of 

*  Holies  ?  '  ^  Yet,  independently  of  all  dogmas,  nay  perhaps 
in  spite  of  many,  Richter  is,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  religious.  A  reverence,  not  a  self-interested  fear,  but 
a  noble  reverence  for  the  spirit  of  all  goodness,  forms  the 
crown  and  glory  of  his  culture.  The  fiery  elements  of  his 
nature  have  been  purified  under  holy  influences,  and  chast- 
ened by  a  principle  of  mercy  and  humility  into  peace  and 
well-doing.     An  intense  and  continual  faith  in  man's  immor- 

1  Note  to  Schtneizle's  Journey. 
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^^^^^Kk  and  natiVe  grandeur  actwmpHtiics  liim  ;  froni  amid  tJie 
^^^^^Kees  of  Ul'e,  he  lookit  up  to  n  heavenly  loadRiar  ;  llie  solu- 
BHl  of  what  is  visible  mid  iruiisient,  be  tinils  in  wbnC  is  in- 
F  ^ipwible  and  elemal.  He  has  doubted,  lie  denies,  yet  he 
belieTc«>  '  When,  in  your  last  hour,'  says  he,*  '  when,  in 
wr  last  hour  {think  of  rhis),  nil  faculty  in  the  broken 
irit  shall  fadu  awny  and  dii!  into  inuniiy,  —  ima^niiliun, 
Mght.  effort,  eiy'oymenl,  —  then  at  Inst  will  iho  iiigbl- 
Irer  of  Belief  alone  continue  blooming,  and  refresh  with 
i  perfumes  in  the  last  darknc^.' 

To  rroonfile  th^se  seeming  TOntriidiciions,  to  e&plain  the 
grounds,  the  msnni.T,  the  eongiuity  of  Bicliler's  belief,  ennnot 
be  >ittem|>ted  here.  We  recommend  him  to  Iho  t«tudy,  tbe 
tolerance,  and  eten  the  praise,  of  all  men  who  have  inquired 
into  iWs  higheHt  of  questions  with  a  right  spirit;  inquired 
with  ihe  martyr  fearlessness,  but  ntso  with  the  martyr  rev- 
erence, of  men  tliat  love  Truth,  and  will  not  ac(«pt  a  lie.  A 
tnak,  fearless,  honest,  yet  truly  spirituiit  faith  h  of  all  things 

Of  writings  which,  tlioagh  with  many  reservations  we  have 
{■fused  BO  much,  onr  hesitating  readers  may  demand  some 
i^NTcimen.  To  unbelievers,  unhappily,  we  have  none  of  a  con- 
vincing sort  to  give.  Ask  us  not  to  rppresent  ttie  Peruvian 
fatntts  by  three  twigs  pliick<id  from  litem ;  or  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile  by  ft  hBndl\il  of  it^  water  1  To  those,  meanwhile, 
who  will  look  on  twig«  as  mere  dissevered  twigs,  and  a  hand- 
ful of  Wilier  ad  only  »o  many  drops,  we  present  ihe  tbllowing. 
It  i«  n  summer  Sunday  night:  Jean  Paul  is  tailing  Ipavo  of 
the  Hukelum  Pnrsoti  and  his  wife ;  like  him  we  have  long 
hiugbed  at  them  or  wept  fur  ilieiii ;  like  bim,  iilao.  we  are 
*ad  la  [>art  from  tliem : 

'TTi-  were  all  of  us  too  deeply  moved.  We  nt  ImE  lore  ounelTea 
uuniltT  rnjDi  repented  enibnicc* ;  my  (Hond  lelireiJ  with  the  >uul 
wlicm  lur  lorei.     I  remained  nlune  behind  Kith  Ihe  Nighl. 

'And  1  WBlkoi]  wtlliciut  oim  llirough  woods,  Umtugb  valley*,  and 

I  Ltri'ia,  p.  351. 
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over  brooks,  and  through  sleeping  villages,  to  ei\joy  the  great  Night, 
like  a  Day.  I  walked,  and  still  looked,  like  the  magnet^  to  the 
region  of  midnight,  to  strengthen  my  heart  at  the  gleaming  twilight, 
at  this  upstretching  aurora  of  a  morning  beneath  our  feet  White 
night-butterflies  flitted,  white  blossoms  fluttered,  white  stars  fell,  and 
tlie  white  snow-powder  hung  silvery  in  the  high  Shadow  of  the 
Earth,  which  reaches  beyond  the  Moon,  and  which  is  our  Night 
Then  began  the  .^Bolian  Harp  of  the  Creation  to  tremble  and  to 
sound,  blown  on  from  above ;  and  my  immortal  Soul  was  a  string 
in  that  Harp.  —  The  heart  of  a  brother,  everlasting  Man,  swelled 
under  the  everlasting  heaven,  as  the  seas  swell  under  the  sun  and 
under  the  moon.  —  The  distant  vilUge  clocks  struck  midnight, 
mingling,  as  it  were,  with  the  ever-pealing  tone  of  ancient  Eternity. 
—  The  limbs  of  my  buried  ones  touched  cold  on  my  soul,  and  drove 
away  its  blots,  as  dead  hands  heal  eruptions  of  the  skin.  —  I  walked 
silently  through  little  hamlets,  and  close  by  their  outer  churchyards, 
where  crumbled  upcast  coffin-boards  were  glimmering,  while  the 
once-bright  eyes  that  had  lain  in  them  were  mouldered  into  gray 
ashes.  Cold  thought !  clutch  not  like  a  cold  spectre  at  my  heart :  I 
look  up  to  the  starry  sky,  and  an  everlasting  chain  stretches  thither, 
and  over,  and  below ;  and  all  is  Life,  and  Warmth,  and  Light,  and 
all  is  Godlike  or  God.  .  .  . 

'  Towards  morning,  I  descried  thy  late  lights,  little  city  of  my 
dwelling,  which  I  belong  to  on  tliis  side  the  grave ;  I  returned  to 
the  Earth ;  and  in  thy  steeples,  behind  the  by -advanced  great  mid- 
night, it  struck  half-past  two:  about  this  hour,  in  1794,  Mars  went 
down  in  the  west,  and  the  Moon  rose  in  the  east ;  and  my  soul  de- 
sired, in  grief  for  the  noble  warlike  blood  which  is  still  streaming  on 
the  blossoms  of  Spring :  "  Ah,  retire,  bloody  War,  like  red  Mars ; 
and  thou,  still  Peace,  come  forth  like  the  mild  divided  Moon."'* 

Such,  seen  through  no  uncoloured  medium,  but  in  dim 
remoteness,  and  sketched  in  hurried  transitory  outline,  are 
some  features  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter  and  his 
Works.  Germany  has  long  loved  him ;  to  England  also  he 
must  one  day  become  known  ;  for  a  man  of  this  magnitude 
belongs  not  to  one  people,  but  to  the  world.  What  our 
countrymen  may  decide  of  him,  still  more  what  may  be  his 
fortune  with  posterity,  we  will  not  try  to  foretell.  Time  has 
a  strange  contracting  influence  on  many  a  wide-spread  fame ; 
yet  of  Richter  we   will  say,  that  he  may  survive   much. 

1  End  of  Quintus  Firlein. 
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There  ia  in  him  that  which  does  not  die ;  that  Beauty  and 
Earnestness  of  soul,  that  spirit  of  Humanitj,  of  Love  and 
mild  Wisdom,  over  which  the  vicissitudes  of  mode  have  no 
sway.  This  is  that  excellence  of  the  inmost  nature  which 
alone  confers  immortality  on  writings ;  that  charm  which 
still,  onder  every  defacement,  hinds  us  to  the  pages  of  our 
own  Hookers,  and  Taylors,  and  Brownes,  when  their  way  of 
thought  has  long  ceased  to  be  ours,  and  the  most  valued  of 
their  merely  intellectual  opinions  have  passed  away,  as  ours 
too  must  do,  with  the  circumstances  and  events  in  which  they 
took  their  shape  or  rise.  To  men  of  a  right  mind,  there  may 
long  be  in  Richter  much  that  has  attraction  and  value.  In 
the  moral  desert  of  vulgar  Literature,  with  its  sandy  wastes, 
and  parched,  bitter  and  too  often  poisonous  shrubs,  the  Writ- 
ings of  this  man  will  rise  in  their  irregular  luxuriance,  like  a 
duster  of  date-trees,  with  its  greensward  and  well  of  water, 
to  refresh  the  pilgrim,  in  the  sultry  solitude,  with  nourish- 
ment and  shade. 
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These  two  Books,  notwithstanding  their  diversity  of  title, 
are  properly  parts  of  one  and  the  same  ;  the  Outlines^  though 
of  prior  date  in  regard  to  publication,  having  now  assumed 
the  character  of  sequel  and  conclusion  to  the  larger  Work, 
—  of  fourth  volume  to  the  other  three.  It  is  desip:ned,  of 
course,  for  the  home  market;  yet  the  foreign  student  also 
will  find  in  it  a  safe  and  valuable  help,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
imperfections,  should  receive  it  with  thankfulness  and  good- 
will. Doubtless  we  might  have  wished  for  a  keener  dis- 
criminative and  descriptive  talent,  and  perhaps  for  a  some- 
what more  catholic  spirit,  in  the  writer  of  such  a  history; 
but  in  their  absence  we  have  still  much  to  praise.  Horn's 
literary  creed  would,  on  the  whole,  we  believe,  be  acknowl- 
edged by  his  countrymen  as  the  true  one ;  and  this,  though 
it  is  chiefly  from  one  immovable  station  that  he  can  survey 
his  subject,  he  seems  heartily  anxious  to  apply  with  candour 
and  tolerance.  Another  improvement  might  have  been,  a 
deeper  principle  of  arrangement,  a  firmer  grouping  into 
periods  and  schools;  for,  as  it  stands,  the  work  is  more  a 

1  EDixnuuoH  Review,  No.  92.  —  1.  Die  Poesie  und  Beirdsamkeit  dtr 
Dtutwhtn^  von  Luthers  Zeit  bis  zur  Gegemcart.  DarrjttttUt  von  Franz  Horn. 
(The  Poetry  and  Oraton-  of  the  Germans,  from  Luther's  Time  to  the 
Present.     Exhibited  by  Franz  Horn.)     Berlin,  1822, '28, '24.    3  vols.  8vo. 

2.  Umrii$t  zur  Gtschichtt  und  Kritik  dtr  schonen  JMUrntur  Deulschlands 
icdhrtnd  dtr  Jahre  1790-1818.  (Outlines  for  the  History  and  Criticism  of 
Polite  Literature  in  Germany,  during  the  Years  1790-1818.)  By  Franz 
Horn.    Berlin,  1819.    8vo. 
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4^ical  sketch  of  Gerrnnn  Poetn,  than  a  history  of  Germnn 
Poelry, 

L«;t  ns  not  quarn.-!,  however,  wilh  our  BUlhor;  his  merits 
H9  n  liii'ttiry  hislorioji  are  plain,  and  by  no  menns  incon«ii]er- 
able.  Wilboiit  rivalling  the  almost  frightful  laboriousnesa  of 
Boulerwek  or  Eivhhom,  he  gives  creditable  proofs  of  re- 
Rearcli  anil  general  inlbnnation,  nnd  possesses  a  tightness  in 
imposition,  to  which  neither  of  these  erudite  persona  can 
well  pretend,  Dndoiibledly  lie  has  a  flowing  pen,  and  is 
at  home  in  this  province ;  not  only  a  speaker  of  the  word, 
indcef),  but  a  doer  of  the  work  ;  having  written,  besides  his 
great  variety  of  tnicts  and  treatises,  biogrephieal,  phitosoph- 
ienl  niul  criiical,  (leveral  very  desciring  works  of  a  poetic 
Mirt  (le  Li  not,  it  must  be  owned,  a  very  strong  man,  but 
he  ii  niinhle  and  orderly,  and  goes  through  his  work  wilh  a 
cerUiiii  guiely  of  hei\rti  nay,  at  tirnca,  with  a  frolicsome 
alamiy.  which  might  even  require  to  be  pardoned.  His 
dianicler  seems  full  of  susceptibility :  perhaps  too  much  so 
fiw  its  luuuml  vigour.  His  novels,  accordingly,  to  judge 
from  the  few  we  have  iwad  of  them,  verge  towards  the  senti- 
mental. In  the  present  Work,  in  like  manner,  he  haa 
adopted  nwtrly  all  tlie  best  idea*  of  liis  contemporaries,  but 
witli  sometliiug  of  an  undue  vehemence  ;  nnd  he  advocates 
the  cause  of  religion,  integrity  and  true  poetic  taste  willi 
grwrt  heurtiness  and  vivacity,  were  it  not  that  too  often  his 
mal  outnms  hia  prudence  and  insight  Thus,  for  instance, 
he  declarfts  repeatedly,  in  so  many  words,  that  no  mortal  can 
be  R  poet  nnlms  he  is  n  Chtislian.  The  meaning  here  is 
very  good  i  but  why  this  phnweology?  Is  it  not  inviting  the 
simple-minded  (not  to  epeak  of  seotFers,  whom  Horn  very 
justly  sniff*  at,)  lo  ads.  When  Homer  subscribeil  the  Thiily- 
ninc  Articles  i  or  Whether  Sadi  and  Hafiz  were  really  of 
Ihe  Bishop  oT  I'clerborough's  opinion  ?  Again,  be  talks  too 
often  of  '  representing  the  Infinite  in  the  Finite,'  of  express- 
ing the  unspeakable,  and  such  high  mntlers.  In  fact,  Iloni'fl 
Me,  though  cxtrcm^.-ly  readable,  Im-i  one  great  fault :  it  is, 
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to  speak  it  in  a  single  word,  an  affected  style.  His  stream 
of  meaning,  uniformly  clear  and  wholesome  in  itself,  will  not 
flow  quietly  along  its  channel ;  but  is  ever  and  anon  spurting 
itself  up  into  epigrams  and  antithetic  jets.  Playful  he  i:*, 
and  kindly,  and,  we  do  believe,  honest-hearted ;  but  there  is 
a  certain  snappishness  in  him,  a  frisking  abruptness ;  and 
then  his  sport  is  more  a  perpetual  giggle,  than  any  dignified 
smile,  or  even  any  sufficient  laugh  with  gravity  succeeding 
it.  This  sentence  is  among  the  best  we  recollect  of  him,  and 
will  partly  illustrate  what  we  mean.  We  submit  it,  for  the 
sake  of  its  import  likewise,  to  all  superfine  speculators  on  the 
Reformation,  in  their  future  contrasts  of  Luther  and  Eraf^- 
mus.  *  Erasmus,'  says  Horn,  *  belongs  to  that  species  of 
'  writers  who  have  all  the  desire  in  the  world  to  build  Grod 

*  Almighty  a  magnificent  church,  —  at  the  same  time,  how- 
*ever,  not  giving  the  Devil  any  offence;  to  whom,  accord- 
ingly, they  set  up  a  neat  little  chapel  close  by,  where  you 

*  can  offer  him  some  touch  of  sacrifice  at  a  time,  and  practise 
*a  quiet  household  devotion  for  him  without  disturbance.' 
In  this  style  of  *  witty  and  conceited  mirth,'  considerable  part 
of  the  book  is  written. 

But  our  chief  business  at  present  is  not  with  Franz  Horn, 
or  his  book  ;  of  whom,  accordingly,  recommending  his  labours 
to  all  inquisitive  students  of  German,  and  him.*elf  to  good 
estimation  with  all  good  men,  we  must  here  take  leave.  We 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  that  strange  literature  itself; 
concerning  which  our  readers  probably  feel  more  curious  to 
learn  what  it  is,  than  with  what  skill  it  has  been  judged  of. 

Above  a  century  ago,  the  Pere  Bouhours  propounded  to 
himself  the  pregnant  question :  SI  un  AUetnand  petit  avoir 
de  Vesprtt  f  Had  the  Pere  Bouhours  bethought  him  of  what 
country  Kepler  and  Leibnitz  were,  or  who  it  was  that  gave 
to  mankind  the  three  great  elements?  of  modern  civilisation. 
Gunpowder,  Printing,  and  the  Protestant  Religion,  it  miglu 
have  thrown  light  on  his  inquiry.     Had  he  known  the  Ni- 


tailed 
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Mangtn  JLieii ;  am)  where  Rin'ntclf  Fueht,  nnd  Faitxl.  nnil 
tbe  S/ap  of  Foo/t.  iinil  foiii^fiftlis  of  nil  iIie  popular  injlhol- 
ogf,  humour  and  romance  lo  bt<  roiinit  in  Europi'  in  ihe  m- 
teanth  nnil  scvenli'cth  r(-nturies,  look  Uk  rise ;  had  he  iftii]  a 
page  or  two  ofUlriHi  Huitpn.OjtiO!,  Pnol  Flcmming,  Logau. 
or  pven  [xihrnstcin  and  Ilofrinannswaldaii.  nil  of  wliuin  Iiad 
nlnaiily  liviftl  und  wriilun  m  liis  day  ;  had  llie  Pt'-i'p  linulioiiri: 
lalteii  this  trouble.  —  who  knows  hat  he  mighl  have  finiiid. 
wilh  wliatcvt^r  amazemeiil,  ihat  a  G<?rmaii  could  aelimlly  hare 
H  Ittll*  rsprit,  or  pcrhHp*  even  somclhing  brll*T?  No  such 
trouble  waa  rMpiistte  (or  iIip  Pi-re  Rouhours.  Motion  in 
meun  u  w«ll  known  to  be  s|)eedier  and  ^iin>r  than  ihrougti 
•  (vtnsting  modiiim,  ■■-spocinliy  lo  impnndt^rou!  bodies  :  and  so 
tlif  IikIii  -If^nuil,  unimpeded  by  faets  or  prineiplps  of  any  kind- 
Ailed  nni  to  rrnoli  liia  conchii<ion ;  and,  in  a  oomfortablr 
to  dpeidt',  ni'giilivt'ly,  that  n  German  could 
have  any  literary  talent. 

'  iHi  did  the  P^re  liouhouis  evince  that  hehnd  a  plirasant 
the  fod  he  has  paid  dear  for  il.  The  French, 
itn-mu-lveai.  have  long  since  liegiin  to  know  aoindhing  of  (he 
Germans  and  something  also  of  their  own  critical  Daniel ; 
and  now  it  is  by  this  one  untimely  joke  that  the  hapless  Jua- 
ntl  ie  doomed  to  live ;  for  the  bWsing  of  full  oblivion  is  de- 
nioil  khn.  and  so  he  hangs,  suspended  in  his  own  noose,  over 
lie  dusky  pool,  which  he  stniggles  toward,  but  for  a  great 
while  will  not  rpach.  Might  his  fate  but  serve  as  a  warning 
Id  kindrei)  mt-n  of  wit,  in  regard  to  this  and  so  many  other 
pulyecls  !  For  pnrely  the  pleasure  of  despising,  at  all  times 
and  in  itself  a  ilangeroiis  luxury,  is  much  safer  after  the  toil 
tif  examining  than  before  il. 

W*c  altogether  differ  from  the  Pere  Boubours  in  this  mai- 
ler, and  must  endravour  lo  discuss  il  differently.  There  is, 
In  fact,  much,  in  the  present  aspect  of  German  Literature, 
not  only  deserving  notice  but  deep  consideration  from  all 
thinking  men,  am]  far  loo  complex  for  being  handled  in  the 
war  of  epigram.     Ii  is  nlwri_vs  advanlageous  to  think  jiintiy 
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of  our  neighbours ;  nay,  in  mere  common  honesty,  it  is  a 
duty  ;  and,  like  every  other  duty,  brings  its  own  reward. 
Perhaps  at  the  present  era  this  duty  is  more  essential  than 
ever  ;  an  era  of  such  promise  and  such  threatening,  when  so 
many  elements  of  good  and  evil  are  everywhere  in  conflict, 
and  human  society  is,  as  it  were,  struggling  to  body  itself 
forth  anew,  and  so  many  coloured  rays  are  springing  up  in 
this  quarter  and  in  that,  which  only  by  their  union  can  pro- 
duce pure  light  Happily,  too,  though  still  a  difficult,  it  is  no 
longer  an  impossible  duty ;  for  the  commerce  in  material 
things  has  paved  roads  for  conmiercc  in  things  spiritual,  and 
a  true  thought,  or  a  noble  creation,  passes  lightly  to  us  from 
the  remotest  countries,  provided  only  our  minds  be  open  to 
receive  it.  This,  indeed,  is  a  rigorous  proviso,  and  a  great 
obstacle  lies  in  it ;  one  which  to  many  must  be  insurmount- 
able, yet  which  it  is  the  chief  glory  of  social  culture  to  sur- 
mount. For,  if  a  man  who  mistakes  his  own  contracted 
individuality  for  the  type  of  human  nature,  and  deals  with 
whatever  contradicts  Mm  as  if  it  contradicted  this^  is  but  a 
pedant,  and  without  true  wisdom,  be  he  furnished  with  partial 
equipments  as  he  may,  —  what  better  shall  we  think  of  a 
nation  that,  in  like  manner,  isolates  itself  from  foreign  influ- 
ence, regards  its  own  modes  as  so  many  laws  of  nature,  and 
rejects  all  that  is  different  as  unworthy  even  of  examination  ? 
Of  this  narrow  and  perverted  condition,  the  French,  down 
almost  to  our  own  times,  have  aflTorded  a  remarkable  and  in- 
structive example ;  as  indeed  of  late  they  have  been  of^en 
♦*nough  upbraidingly  reminded,  and  are  now  themselves,  in  a 
manlier  spirit,  beginning  to  admit.  That  our  countrymen 
have  at  any  time  erred  much  in  this  point,  cannot,  we  think, 
truly  be  alleged  against  them.  Neither  shall  we  say,  with 
some  pasMsionate  admirers  of  Germany,  that  to  the  Germans 
in  particular  they  have  been  unjust.  It  is  true,  the  litera- 
ture and  character  of  that  country,  which,  within  the  last 
half  century,  have  been  more  worthy  perhaps  than  any  other 
of  our  study  and  regard,  are  still  very  generally  unknown  to 
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\  vrhKt  is  worse,  mUkoown ;  but  for  this  there  arc  not 
>  leee  offensive  reasons.  Thnt  the  faUe  and  tawdiy 
.  urliich  was  in  aU  liands,  should  reach  us  before  the 
dinale  and  truly  excellent,  which  it  required  some  excellence 
to  recognise  I  that  Kotzebue'9  insanity  should  have  spread 
Taster,  by  $ome  fifly  years,  tlian  Lesaing's  wisdom ;  thai 
Ka/il's  Plulo»M>[ihy  ehould  stand  in  tlie  background  as  u 
(lr«ary  and  abortive  dream,  and  Galt'a  Cmniology  be  held 
out  to  us  Irom  every  booth  as  a  renlily  ;  — ail  tltis  lay  in  the 
e  of  the  case.  That  many  readers  should  draw  conelu- 
S  from  imperfect  premises,  and  by  the  imports  judge  too 
Oily  of  the  stock  imported  from,  whs  likewise  natural.  No 
&ir  bios,  no  unwise  indisposition,  tliat  we  are  aware  of,  has 
t  been  at  work  in  tlie  matter;  perliapa.  at  worst,  a  degree 
dolcDCo,  H  blamable  incuriosity  to  all  products  of  foreign 
IB  :  for  wliat  raore  do  we  know  of  recent  Spanish  or  Ital- 
ian litemture,  than  of  Gei'man;  of  Grossi  and  Manzoni, 
of  Campomanes  or  Jovelbinox,  than  of  Tieck  and  Hichter? 
^^Htbenvvr  Gemmn  art,  in  those  forms  of  it  which  need  no 
rpreler,  has  addres^d  us  immediately,  uur  recognition  of 
Nbas  been  prompt  and  hearty  ;  from  DUrer  to  Slengs,  from 
(  Weber  and  Beethoven,  we  have  welcomed  the 
Wrs  and  musicians  of  Geimany,  not  only  to  our  praise, 
>  OUT  aflections  and  huneGcence.  Nor,  if  in  their  liter- 
e  we  have  been  more  backwardi  is  the  literature  itself 
:  blame.  Two  centuries  ago,  translations  from  the 
n  were  comparatively  {requent  in  England :  Luther's 
e  still  a  venerable  classic  in  our  language ;  nay, 
Saool)  Bohme  hag  found  a  place  among  us.  and  this  not  as  a 
dead  letter,  but  as  a  living  apostle  to  a  «till  living  sect  of  oui 
religionists.  In  tlie  next  century,  indeed,  translation  ceased; 
but  then  it  wa*.  in  a  great  measure,  because  there  was  little 
worth  li'atislating.  The  horrors  of  the  Tliirty- Years  War, 
fbilowcil  by  the  mnquesti  and  conflagrations  of  Louis  the 
..Pounrenili.  liafl  desolated  the  country;  French  influence, 
ending  from  the  courts  of  prince^  to  the  closets  of  the 
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learned,  lay  like  a  baleful  incubus  over  the  far  nobler  mind 
of  Germany  ;  and  all  true  nationality  vanished  from  its  liter* 
ature,  or  was  heard  only  in  faint  tones,  which  lived  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  but  could  not  reach  with  any  effect  to 
the  ears  of  foreigners.^  And  now  that  the  genius  of  the 
country  has  awakened  in  its  old  strength,  our  attention  to  it 

1  Not  that  the  Germans  were  idle ;  or  altogether  engaged,  as  we  too 
loosely  suppose,  in  the  work  of  commentary  and  lexicography.  On  the 
contrary,  they  rhymed  and  romanced  with  due  vigour  as  to  quantity ;  only 
the  quality  was  bad.  Two  facts  on  this  head  may  deserve  mention:  In 
the  year  1749,  there  were  found  in  the  library  of  one  virtuoso  no  fewer 
than  800  volumes  of  devotional  poetry,  containing,  says  Horn,  '  a  treasure 
of  88,712  German  hymns;*  and,  much  about  the  same  period,  one  of 
Gottsched's  scholars  had  amassed  as  many  as  1500  German  novels,  all  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  hymns  we  understand  to  be  much  better 
than  the  novels,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  novels  to  be  much  worse  than  the 
hymns.  Neither  was  critical  study  neglected,  nor  indeed  honest  endeav- 
our on  all  hands  to  attain  improvement:  witness  the  strange  books  from 
time  to  time  put  forth,  and  the  still  stranger  institutions  established  for 
this  purpose.  Among  the  former  we  have  the  '  Poetical  Funnel '  (Poet- 
iiche  Trichttr),  manufactured  at  Niimberg  in  1660,  and  professing,  within 
six  hours,  to  pour-in  the  whole  essence  of  this  difficult  art  into  the  most 
unfurnished  head.  Numberg  also  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  famous  Meit- 
ttrsangtr  and  their  Sangtrzunftty  or  Singer-guilds,  in  which  poetry  was 
taught  and  practised  like  any  other  handicraft,  and  this  by  sober  and  well- 
meaning  men,  chiefly  artisans,  who  could  not  understand  why  labour, 
which  manufactured  so  many  things,  should  not  also  manufacture  another. 
Of  these  tuneful  guild-brethren,  Hans  Sachs,  by  trade  a  shoemaker,  is 
greatly  the  most  noted  and  most  notable.  His  father  was  a  tailor  ;  he 
himself  learned  the  mystery  of  song  under  one  Nunnebeck,  a  weaver. 
He  was  an  adherent  of  his  great  contemporary  Luther,  who  has  even 
deigned  to  acknowledge  his  services  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
How  diligent  a  labourer  Sachs  must  have  been,  will  appear  from  the  fact, 
that,  in  his  74th  year  (1668),  on  examining  his  stock  for  publication,  he 
found  that  he  had  written  6048  poetical  pieces,  among  which  were  208 
tragedies  and  comedies;  and  this  besides  having  all  along  kept  house,  like 
an  honest  Niimberg  burgher,  by  assiduous  and  sufficient  shoe-making! 
Hans  is  not  without  genius,  and  a  shrewd  irony;  and,  above  all,  the  most 
gay,  childlike,  yet  devout  and  solid  character.  A  man  neither  to  be  de- 
spised nor  patronised ;  but  lefl  standing  on  his  own  basis,  as  a  singular 
product,  and  a  still  legible  symbol  and  clear  mirror  of  the  time  and  coun- 
try where  he  lived.  His  best  piece  known  to  us,  and  many  arc  well  worth 
perusing,  is  the  FnstnachUq)iel  (Shrovetide  Farce)  of  the  Narrenschneidemf 
where  the  Doctor  cures  a  bloated  and  lethargic  patient  by  cutting-out 
half-a-dozen  FooU  from  his  interior! 
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ly  Mwnltened  nliio ;  and  if  we  yet  know  liule  or 
bg  of  the  Germans,  il  ia  not  because  wc  wilfully  do 
'Atm  wrong,  but,  in  good  purt,  because  they  are  somewhat 
dJffituU  lo  know. 

In  fuel,  prepossei^ioni  of  all  sorls  nulurally  t-nough  find 
ifiBir  [iluce  hern.  A  country  which  lim  no  nacioual  litem- 
rure,  or  a  Uleralure  too  insignificant  to  force  its  way  Abroad, 
must  nlwitys  be,  to  its  neighbours,  at  least  in  every  important 
mtrilual  respect,  an  unknown  and  roiAcslimuted  oountry.  Its 
>  may  figure  on  our  majwi  ita  I'evenues,  popuhttion. 
UtifiMtunis,  political  (nnnex.iona,  may  be  rrconled  in  statia- 
uoks !  but  the  character  of  the  peopk-  liaa  no  symbol 
1  voice ;  we  cnnnot  know  them  by  siicech  and  dis- 
,  but  only  by  mere  sight  and  outward  observation  of 
manners  and  procedure.  Now,  if  both  sight  and 
ipeech,  if  both  traveller*  and  native  literature,  are  found 
IhU  inefit'Olual  in  this  respect,  how  incalculably  more  so  the 
fiirmer  alono !  To  seiie  a  chai-acter,  esen  Unit  of  one  tnan, 
in  tin  life  and  secret  mechanism,  requires  a  philosopher;  lo 
ddinealr  it  with  truth  and  im  press! vuness,  is  work  for  a  poet. 
How  'hall  nnc  or  two  sleek  clerical  tutors,  with  here  and 
there  u  tedium-stricken  'squire,  or  sfieculative  half-pay  cap- 
EWOi  give  us  views  on  such  a  subject  ?  llow  shall  a  man,  to 
whom  all  characters  of  individual  men  an:  like  sealed  books, 
tit  wliich  lie  sees  only  the  title  and  the  covers,  dedpher.  from 
luii  four-wheeled  vehicle,  and  depict  to  an,  the  character  of  a 
notion  ?  He  courageously  dopiels  his  own  optical  delusionH  t 
uotn  this  to  be  incomprehensible,  that  other  to  be  insigntfl- 
ouil ;  mucli  lo  be  gooil,  much  lo  be  bad,  and  most  of  all  in- 
different 1  and  so,  with  a  lew  tlowitig  strokes,  completes  a 
picture  which,  though  it  may  not  even  resemble  any  possible 
object,  his  countrymen  are  to  take  for  a  national  portrait. 
Nor  in  lh«  fraud  so  readily  detected ;  for  ihe  character  of  a 
|M<opIo  has  such  complexity  of  aspect,  thai  even  the  honest 
obtETvcr  knows  noi  always,  not  perhaps  atler  long  inspection, 
what  lo  detcnnine  regarding  it.     From  hi;:,  only  accidenial, 
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point  of  view,  the  figure  stands  before  liira  like  the  tracings 
on  veined  marble,  —  a  mass  of  mere  random  lines,  and  tints, 
and  entangled  strokes,  out  of  which  a  lively  fancy  may  shape 
almost  any  image.  But  the  image  he  brings  along  with  him 
is  always  the  readiest ;  this  is  tried,  it  answers  as  well  as 
another ;  and  a  second  voucher  now  testifies  its  correctness. 
Thus  each,  in  confident  tones,  though  it  may  be  with  a  secret 
misgiving,  repeats  his  precursor ;  the  hundred  times  repeated 
comes  in  the  end  to  be  believed ;  the  foreign  nation  is  now 
once  for  all  understood,  decided  on,  and  registered  accord- 
ingly ;  and  dunce  the  thousandth  writes  of  it  like  dunce  the 
first 

With  the  aid  of  literary  and  intellectual  intercourse,  much 
of  this  falsehood  may,  no  doubt,  be  corrected :  yet  even  here, 
sound  judgment  is  far  from  easy  ;  and  most  national  charac- 
ters are  still,  as  Hume  long  ago  complained,  the  product 
rather  of  popular  prejudice  than  of  philosophic  insight 
That  the  Germans,  in  particular,  have  by  no  means  escaped 
such  misrepresentation,  nay  perhaps  have  had  more  than  the 
common  share  of  it,  cannot,  in  their  circumstances,  surprise 
us.  From  the  time  of  Opitz  and  Flemming,  to  those  of 
Klopstock  and  Lessing,  —  that  is,  from  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  —  they 
had  scarcely  any  literature  known  abroad,  or  deserving  to  be 
known :  their  political  condition,  during  this  same  period,  was 
oppressive  and  everyway  unfortunate  externally  ;  and  at 
home,  the  nation,  split  into  so  many  factions  and  petty  states, 
had  lost  all  feeling  of  itself  as  of  a  nation ;  and  its  energies 
in  arts  as  in  arms  were  manifested  only  in  detail,  too  often  in 
collision,  and  always  under  foreign  influence.  The  French, 
at  once  their  plunderers  and  their  scoffers,  described  them  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  as  a  semi-barbarous  people ;  which  com- 
fortable fact  the  rest  of  Europe  was  willing  enough  to  take 
on  their  word.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century, 
the  Germans,  in  our  intellectual  survey  of  the  world,  were 
quietly  omitted ;  a  vague  contemptuous  ignorance  prevailed 
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^ng  ihem ;  it  was  a  Ciminerinn  luiid,  where,  if  a  tvw 
*  did  glimmeJ-,  it  wm  but  so  as  to  testify  llieir  own  ex- 
o  Teeblv  to  cnliglilen  iw.'  Tlie  Germans  passed  for 
•ntices  in  all  j)r<>viaces  uf  art ;  and  many  foreign  cinflti- 
D  fiCBTcely  allowed  lliem  m  much. 
iduDe  de  StaiJl's  Ixtok  Ua»  doTie  awaj  with  this :  all  liu- 
tope  U  now  awttre  that  ilie  Geiiuaiis  are  something ;  some- 
thiag  indfpenilent  and  ajiurt  from  others ;  nHf,  domethiiig 
deeji,  impoisiag  nnd,  if  not  admirable,  wonderful.  What  that 
thing  is.  indeed,  is  still  undecided  ;  for  (bis  gifted  lady'K 
filing  much  to  excite  curiosity,  baa  still  done 
e  to  satisfy  or  even  direct  it.  We  can  no  longer  make 
Knuice  a  boast,  but  we  are  yet  far  from  having  acquired 
jJKlit  luiowledge  ;  snd  cavillers,  excluded  from  contempluou;! 
[atlon,  have  found  a  resource  in  almost  as  conlemptuotvt 
Translators  are  the  same  faithless  and  stolid  race 
<  Uiey  have  ever  been :  the  particle  of  gold  they  bring  uf 
r  is  hidden  from  all  but  the  most  patient  eye,  among  ship- 
s  of  yellow  sand  and  sulphur.  Gentle  Dulness  too.  in 
ibii  OS  in  all  other  ihin^,  sliU  lovea  her  joke.  The  Ger- 
mans, though  much  wore  attended  lo,  ure  perhaps  not  less 
iiu£take»  than  befure. 

DoubtieM,  however,  there  ia  in  thi«  increased  attention  a 
I  toward?  ibe  (ruth  ;  which  it  is  only  invu:»tigiition 
I  ditcoasion  that  can  help  us  to  find.     The  study  of  Ger- 
n  literature  has  already  taken  audi  firm  root  among  us, 

^1  So  lute  0*  theyeor  l^II.  we  flnil,  rrom  Pinkerhm'i  Gin^apky,  Ihe  sole 
entiitlve  of  GermBn  llUniture  lo  b«  Qott^hnd  (witti  litu  tiHtne  wroag 
It  iDtroducBd  ■  mare  reliiiad  etvle."  —  (JottscliacI  luu  beeu 
ilnd  lh«  gmtler  )>>irl  of  t.  cantaiy;  nnd  far  the  lul  fifty  yenn,  nuiku 
tmanf  iJie  Uornuikt  »oinewhitl  *s  Prynne  or  Atexuniler  Ro9H  doea  among 
niinelvti.  A  man  uf  ■  cold,  rigid,  penevennt  cbarncier,  who  mintook 
hlrauir  ror  s  )>oo1  uid  the  (icrlbeilon  of  critics,  sud  hnd  skill  to  pau  cnr- 
■mi  during  ths  fraU»t  part  of  hit  literary  life  for  euch.  On  the  utrenRtli 
at  hit  nujl«au  and  Dnll«uii.  \v  \'>n%  reigned  tupreme;  but  it  wan  Ilka 
Sljlht.  ia  nj'leu  mi\i«*tf,  and  nver  a  >lunib*rfng  |>eaple.  TheynwiAe, 
bfftn  hi*  deaUi,  and  burled  him,  parhapi>  too  indignantly,  hito  hi*  nallve 
AbyK. 
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and  is  spreading  so  visibly,  that  by  and  by,  as  we  believe, 
the  true  character  of  it  must  and  will  become  known.  A 
result,  which  is  to  bring  us  into  closer  and  friendlier  union 
with  forty  millions  of  civilised  men,  cannot  surely  be  other 
than  desirable.  If  they  have  precious  truth  to  impart,  we 
shall  receive  it  as  the  highest  of  all  gids  ;  if  error,  we  shall 
not  only  reject  it,  but  explain  it  and  trace  out  its  origin,  and 
so  help  our  brethren  also  to  reject  it.  In  either  point  of 
view,  and  for  all  profitable  purposes  of  national  inteixx>ur8e, 
correct  knowledge  is  the  first  and  indispensable  preliminary. 
Meanwhile,  errors  of  all  sorts  prevail  on  this  subject :  even 
among  men  of  sense  and  liberality  we  have  found  so  much 
hallucination,  so  many  groundless  or  half-grounded  objec- 
tions to  German  literature,  that  the  tone  in  which  a  multi- 
tude of  other  men  speak  of  it  cannot  appear  extraordinary. 
To  much  of  this,  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Germans 
would  furnish  a  sufiicient  answer.  We  have  thought  it 
might  be  useful  were  the  chief  of  these  objections  mar- 
shalled in  distinct  order,  and  examined  with  what  degree 
of  light  and  fairness  is  at  our  disposaL  In  attempting  this, 
we  are  vain  enough,  for  reasons  already  stated,  to  fancy  our- 
selves discharging  what  is  in  some  sort  a  national  duty.  It 
is  unworthy  of  one  great  people  to  think  falsely  of  another ; 
it  is  unjust,  and  therefore  unworthy.  Of  the  injury  it  does 
to  ourselves  we  do  not  speak,  for  that  is  an  inferior  consider- 
ation :  yet  surely  if  the  grand  principle  of  free  intercourse  is 
so  profitable  in  material  commerce,  much  more  must  it  be  in 
the  commerce  of  the  mind,  the  products  of  which  are  there- 
by not  so  much  transported  out  of  one  country  into  another, 
as  multiplied  over  all,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  without  loss 
to  any.  If  that  man  is  a  benefactor  to  the  world  who  causes 
two  ears  of  com  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  much 
more  is  he  a  benefactor  who  causes  two  truths  to  grow  up 
together  in  harmony  and  mutual  confirmation,  where  before 
only  one  stood  solitary,  and,  on  that  side  at  least,  intolerant 
and  hostile. 
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■  dealing  with  tlic  hosl  of  objcccioas  which  front  lu  on 
MibjerC,  we  think  it  may  be  coiivcuicnt  tu  ningu  ttieui 
ler  iwo  {Jiincipul  IicaiId.  Tlie  dnl,  as  respects  chiKfly 
miMundnpea  or  iin perfection  of  sentiment ;  lui  error  which 
uuy  iu  goneml  be  UenomiiuileiJ  Jiid  7'atti!.  The  seiund,  aa 
respects  chiefly  a  wrong  condilion  of  intelltict ;  an  urror 
li  may  he  deaignatvd  by  the  general  title  of  Mj/itidun, 
h  of  thcsf,  no  doubt,  arc  partly  connected  s  and  escii,  in 
e  degceu.  s|iriugd  from  and  returns  into  the  other :  yut, 
■rjire^ent  purposes,  the  divisiona  may  be  preisise  enough. 
iFirsi,  llien,  of  ibc  Gnl :  It  is  objected  that  ibu  Germans 
«  11  radically  bad  taaie.  This  ie  &  deep-rooted  obJM^tion, 
''which  ax^umes  m&ny  forms,  and  extendi  through  many  rnm- 
ifimtiouii.  Among  luun  of  leas  aciiuaintttiice  with  the  «ub- 
jed  of  German  Uiste,  or  of  lasle  in  general,  ibe  spirit  of  tlie 
nocusniion  seems  to  be  somewhat  as  follows:  Thai  the  Ger- 
mans, wiili  much  natural  susceptibility,  are  still  in  a  rather 
eoaree  and  uncnltivaled  state  of  mind ;  displaying,  with  the 
energy  and  oilier  virtues  of  a  rude  people,  many  of  ihdir 
H>;  in  parlicuUr,  a  certain  wild  and  headlong  tem- 
I,  wliicii  seizes  on  all  things  too  hastily  and  impetuously ; 
,  tlortnS)  loves,  hales,  loo  fiercely  and  vociferously  i 
JeEghting  in  coarse  excitements,  suuli  as  flaring  contrasts, 
vulgar  horroni,  and  all  sorts  of  showy  exaggeration.  Tlwir 
liieratnre,  iu  particular,  is  thought  to  dwell  with  peculiar 
■nplacency  among  wizards  and  ruined  towers,  with  niuilud 
its,  secret  tribunals,  monks,  upeclres,  and  banditti :  on 
r  band,  there  is  an  undue  love  of  moonlight,  and 
f  foiuitains,  and  the  moral  sublime :  then  we  have  do- 
Kriptinns  of  things  which  should  not  be  described ;  a  general 
wanl  of  lacti  nay,  oflon  a  hollowness,  and  want  of  sense. 
In  short  tlic  German  Muse  comports  herself,  it  is  said,  like 
a  |n&tioDal«  and  rutljer  faednnling,  hut  tumultuous,  unin- 
ilruetiM  and  but  hHlf-civilitted  Muse.  A  beUe  tativage  at 
iicfl,  ne  can  only  love  her  with  a  ^ort  of  supercilious  toler- 
ance: uAen  she  tears  a  pasaion  to  rags  ;  and,  in  her  humid 
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vehemence,  struts  without  meaning,  and  to  the  offence  of  all 
literary  decorum. 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is  not  wanting  a  certain  degree  of 
truth.  If  any  man  will  insist  on  taking  Heinse's  Arding- 
hello,  and  Miller's  Siegwart,  and  the  works  of  Veit  Weber 
the  Younger,  and,  above  all,  the  everlasting  Kotzebue,  as 
his  specimens  of  German  literature,  he  may  establish  many 
things.  Black  Forests,  and  the  glories  of  Lubberland; 
sensuality  and  horror,  the  spectre  nun,  and  the  charmed 
moonshine,  shall  not  be  wanting.  Boisterous  outlaws  also,, 
with  huge  whiskers  and  the  most  cat-o'-mountain  aspect; 
bar-stained  sentimentalists,  the  grimmest  manhaters,  ghosts 
and  the  like  suspicious  characters,  will  be  found  in  abun- 
dance. We  are  little  read  in  this  bowl-and-dagger  depart- 
ment; but  w^e  do  understand  it  to  have  been  at  one  time 
rather  diligently  cultivated ;  though  at  present  it  seems  to  be 
mostly  relinquished  as  unproductive.  Other  forms  of  Un- 
reason have  taken  its  place ;  which  in  their  turn  must  yield 
to  still  other  forms ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  this  goddess  to 
descend  in  frequent  avatars  among  men.  Perhaps  not  less 
than  five  hundred  volumes  of  such  stuff  could  still  be  col- 
lected from  the  bookstalls  of  Germany.  By  which  truly  we 
may  learn  that  there  is  in  that  country  a  class  of  unwise  men 
and  unwise  women ;  that  many  readers  there  labour  under  a 
degree  of  ignorance  and  mental  vacancy,  and  read  not  ac- 
tively but  passively,  not  to  learn  but  to  be  amused.  Is  this 
fact  so  very  new  to  us  ?  Or  what  should  we  think  of  a  Ger- 
man critic  that  selected  his  specimens  of  British  literature 
from  the  Castle  Spectre,  Mr.  Lewis's  Monk,  or  the  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho,  and  Frankenstein  or  the  Modem  Prometheus  ?  Or 
would  he  judge  rightly  of  our  dramatic  taste,  if  he  took  his 
extracts  from  Mr.  Egan's  Tom  and  Jerry;  and  told  his 
readers,  as  he  might  truly  do,  that  no  play  had  ever  enjoyed 
such  currency  on  the  English  stage  as  this  most  classic  per- 
formance ?  We  think,  not.  In  like  manner,  till  some  author 
of  acknowledged  merit  shall  so  write  among  the  Germans, 
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a  crit 
1         Boht 

Xffitt, 


tad  be  ajiprovpil  of  by  CT-itiPS  of  ncknowlertgwl  mei-ii  among 
them,  or  at  leiist  secure  for  himself  some  pennnnency  of 
favour  among  the  million,  va  can  provo  nothing  by  such 
instances.  That  there  is  to  [lerveree  an  author,  or  »o  blind 
a  critit,  in  the  whole  compass  of  German  lileralure,  we  hare 
W  he«ilfttion  in  denying. 

iut  fcrther :  among  men  of  Jeeper  views,  and  with  regard 
rorits  of  renliy  filandani  character,  we  find,  though  not 
nmilnr  objection  repeated.  Goetiie's  Wilhelm 
feiMef,  it  is  said,  and  Fmut,  arc  full  of  bad  laote  also, 
With  respect  to  the  taste  In  which  ihey  are  written,  we  slmll 
hare  occasion  to  say  somewhat  hereafler:  iQe^nwhite,  we 
nuty  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  objeetion  would  have 
more  force,  diU  it  seem  to  originate  from  a  more  malura 
omsidemtion  of  the  subject.  We  bnvo  heard  few  English 
critieismw  of  such  works,  in  which  ihc  first  condition  of  an 
approach  to  accuracy  was  complied  wilb;  —  a  Iranspositioti 
of  the  critic  into  Ihe  author'^  point  of  virion,  a  survey  of  the 
author's  means  and  objects  as  they  lay  before  Iiimself,  and  a 
just  trial  of  these  by  rules  of  uniTersal  application.  FauM, 
for  instance,  pusses  with  many  of  iia  for  n  mere  tale  of  sorcery 
and  art-magic.  It  would  smreely  be  more  unwise  to  con- 
rider  Haialrl  as  depending  for  its  main  interest  on  the  g)io«t 
that  walks  in  it,  than  to  regard  Faual  as  a  production  of  that 
sort  For  the  present,  therefore,  this  objection  may  be  set 
a^ide  :  or  at  least  may  be  considered  not  as  an  aosertion,  hnt 
an  inqniry,  the  answer  to  which  may  turn  out  rather  that  the 
Gcmiiin  taste  is  difTcrent  from  ours,  than  that  it  is  worse. 
Nay,  with  regard  even  to  diflTerence,  we  should  scarcely 
Tvckon  it  to  be  of  great  moment.  Two  nations  that  agree 
in  K«timaiing  Shak^jienre  as  the  highest  of  all  poets,  can 
differ  tn  no  essential  principle,  if  they  understood  one  an- 
other, lliat  relates  to  poetry. 

Nevertheless,  this  opinion  of  our  opponents  has  aliened  a 
certain  degree  of  consistency  with  itself;  one  thing  is  thought 
to  throw  light  on  unotlier ;  nav,  a  quiet  Utile  theory  has  been 
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propounded  to  explain  the  whole  phenomenon.  The  cause 
of  this  bad  taste,  we  are  assured,  lies  in  the  condition  of  the 
German  authors.  These,  it  seems,  are  generally  very  poor ; 
the  ceremonial  law  of  the  country  excludes  them  from  all 
society  with  the  great;  they  cannot  acquire  the  polish  of 
drawing-rooms,  but  must  live  in  mean  houses,  and  therefore 
write  and  think  in  a  mean  style. 

Apart  from  the  truth  of  these  assumptions,  and  in  respect 
of  the  theory  itself,  we  confess  there  is  something  in  the  face 
of  it  that  afflicts  us.  Is  it  then  so  certain  that  taste  and  riches 
are  indissolubly  connected  ?  That  truth  of  feeling  must  ever 
be  preceded  by  weight  of  purse,  and  the  eyes  be  dim  for 
universal  and  eternal  Beauty,  till  they  have  long  rested  on 
gilt  walls  and  costly  furniture  ?  To  the  great  body  of  man- 
kind this  were  heavy  news ;  for,  of  tlie  thousand,  scarcely 
one  is  rich,  or  connected  with  the  rich ;  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  have  always  been  poor,  and  must  always  be  sa 
We  take  the  liberty  of  questioning  the  whole  postulate. 
We  think  that,  for  acquiring  true  poetic  taste,  riches,  or 
association  with  the  rich,  are  distinctly  among  the  minor 
requisites ;  that,  in  fact,  they  have  little  or  no  concern  with 
the  matter.     This  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  make  probable. 

Taste,  if  it  mean  anything  but  a  paltry  connois^seurship, 
must  mean  a  general  susceptibility  to  truth  and  nobleness; 
a  sense  to  discern,  and  a  heart  to  love  and  reverence,  all 
beauty,  order,  goodness,  wheresoever  or  in  whatsoever  forms 
and  accompaniments  they  are  to  be  seen.  This  surely  im- 
plies, as  its  chief  condition,  not  any  given  external  rank  or 
situation,  but  a  finely  gifted  mind,  purified  into  harmony 
with  itself,  into  keenness  and  justness  of  vision ;  above  all, 
kindled  into  love  and  generous  admiration.  Is  culture  of 
this  sort  found  exclusively  among  the  higher  ranks?  We 
believe  it  proceeds  less  from  without  than  within,  in  every 
rank.  The  charms  of  Nature,  the  majesty  of  Man,  the 
infinite  loveliness  of  Truth  and  Virtue,  are  not  hidden  from 
the  eye  of  the  poor ;  but  from  the  eye  of  the  vain,  the  cor- 
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i  and  $elf-«ceking,,  be  he  jioor  nr  rich.  In  olil  ages,  the 
t  MinstreL  a  mendicant,  atid  lord  uf  noiliing  bul  hi* 
Dil  hU  own  free  soul,  )in(l  iniimntinns  uF  those  glories, 
wliile  U)  ihe  proml  Huron  in  hi*  Uirburic  halls  ihey  were 
imknown.  Nor  ia  tlipre  still  any  nristocratic  tnonoimly  of 
at  more  limn  of  genius  :  for  as  to  tliat  Science  of 
n,  which  is  taught  gieculiarly  hy  men  of  profeBsed 
8,  we  confess  we  hold  it  mthor  cheap.  It  is  h  neces- 
it  dccidetlly  a  subordinale  iicconiplishmcnt ;  nay,  if  It 
1  as  the  highesti  U  becomes  a  ruinous  vice.  This  i« 
il  truth;  ycl  evc-r  needing  new  application  and  pnforce- 
■t  know  what  to  love,  uiid  we  shall  know  also 
I  to  Tvjct^  :  what  to  alHmi,  nnd  we  shnll  know  itlw  whnt 
to  deny :  but  it  is  diingerous  to  6effin  with  dc?nial.  and  falnl 
to  end  with  it.  To  deny  'n  easy  ;  nothing  is  sooner  Ichihi 
or  more  generally  practised :  as  matters  go,  we  need  no  man 
of  polish  lu  leaeh  il ;  but  rather,  if  possiblu,  a  hundred  men 
of  wiwiom  If  show  un  its  limits,  and  teach  ua  its  reverse. 

Such  is  our  hypothesis  of  the  case;  how  stands  il  with 
th«  focls?  Are  ihe  fineness  and  truth  of  sense  manifoiled 
bjf  the  nrtist  found,  in  most  instwicis,  to  be  proportionalB  to 
Mi  wealth  and  elevation  of  acquninlBnct^  ?  Are  iliey  found 
taive  any  perceptible  relation  either  with  tlic  one  or  llie 
We  imagine,  not.  Whose  lasto  in  painting,  for 
e,  is  truer  nnd  tincr  than  Claude  Lorraine's?  And 
t  he  a  poor  colour-grinder ;  outwardly,  the  meanest 
ials?  Where,  again,  we  might  ask,  lay  Shnkspeare's 
roll ;  and  what  generous  peer  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
i  to  him  the  '  o|)en  secret '  of  ihc  Universe  :  teaching 
tt  this  was  benuiiful,  find  that  not  so  ?  Was  lie  not  n 
int  by  birth,  and  by  fortune  someiliing  lower ;  and  was 
I  tJioaghl  ranch,  even  in  tlie  height  of  his  repulalion, 
llnH  Sotitlianiplon  allowed  him  equal  patronage  with  the 
xanlos,  jugglers  and  bearwards  of  the  time  ?  Yet  compare 
kit  taste,  ercn  as  it  respects  the  negative  side  of  things ;  for, 
J  the  [>ositive  and  fur  higher  side,  it  admits  no 
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comparison  with  any  other  mortal's,  —  compare  it,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  taste  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  his  con- 
temporaries, men  of  rank  and  education,  and  of  fine  genius 
like  himself.  Tried  even  by  the  nice,  fastidious  and  in  great 
part  false  and  artificial  delicacy  of  modem  times,  how  stands 
it  with  the  two  parties;  with  the  gay  triumphant  men  of 
fashion,  and  the  poor  vagrant  linkboy  ?  Does  the  latter  sin 
against,  we  shall  not  say  taste,  but  etiquette,  as  the  former 
do?  For  one  line,  for  one  word,  which  some  Chesterfield 
might  wish  blotted  from  the  first,  are  there  not  in  the  others 
whole  pages  and  scenes  which,  with  palpitating  heart,  he 
would  hurry  into  deepest  night  ?  This  too,  observe,  respects 
not  their  genius,  but  their  culture ;  not  their  appropriation 
of  beauties,  but  their  rejection  of  deformities,  by  supposition 
the  grand  and  peculiar  result  of  high  breeding !  Surely,  in 
such  instances,  even  that  humble  supposition  is  ill  borne  out 
The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  with  the  culture 
of  a  genuine  poet,  thinker  or  other  artist,  the  influence  of 
rank  has  no  exclusive  or  even  special  concern.  For  men 
of  action,  for  senators,  public  speakers,  political  writers, 
the  case  may  be  different;  but  of  such  we  speak  not  at 
present  Neither  do  we  speak  of  imitators,  and  the  crowd 
of  mediocre  men,  to  whom  fashionable  life  sometimes  gives 
an  external  inofiensiveness,  oflen  compensated  by  a  frigid 
malignity  of  character.  We  speak  of  men  who,  from  amid 
the  perplexed  and  conflicting  elements  of  their  everyday 
existence,  are  to  form  themselves  into  harmony  and  wisdom, 
and  show  forth  the  same  wisdom  to  others  that  exist  along 
with  them.  To  such  a  man,  high  life,  as  it  is  called,  will  be 
a  province  of  human  life,  but  nothing  more.  He  will  study 
to  deal  with  it  as  he  deals  with  all  forms  of  mortal  being ;  to 
do  it  justice,  and  to  di*aw  instruction  from  it ;  but  his  light 
will  come  from  a  loftier  region,  or  he  wanders  forever  in 
darkness  ;  dwindles  into  a  man  of  vers  de  societe,  or  attains 
at  best  to  be  a  Walpole  or  a  Caylus.  Still  less  can  we  think 
that  he  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  hireling ;  that  his  excellence  will 
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Ik:  nrgitlntt^d  by  his  pay.  '. Sufficiently  providoU  for  from 
witbin.  he  has  need  of  little  from  without:'  food  and  rai- 
ment, anil  an  unvioluted  borne,  will  he  given  hini  in  tim 
mdcMt  liiud  1  and  witli  thesu,  white  the  kind  eartli  id  round 
him,  and  the  everlii$ting  he&ven  \i  over  him,  llie  world  has 
little  more  thut  it  can  ^ve.  la  he  poor  ?  So  al ^u  were 
Homer  and  Socrates ;  so  was  Samuel  Johnson ;  m  was 
John  Milton.  ShuU  we  reproach  him  with  bia  poverty,  and 
iii/er  tliai.  heeauoe  he  la  pooi-,  Ue  iim!<t  likewise  be  worthless? 
God  forbid  that  thij  time  should  ever  corae  when  he  too  shall 
esteem  riches  ihe  synonym  of  good  I  The  spirit  of  Mam- 
mon ba»  a  wide  empire :  but  it  cannot,  and  must  not,  be 
worsliijiped  tn  the  Holy  of  Holier.  Nuy,  docs  not  the  heart 
i>f  evei^  genuine  disciple  of  literature,  however  mean  his 
sphere,  instinetivcly  deny  this  principle,  a^  applicable  either 
lo  himAell'  or  another?  Ik  it  not  rather  true,  as  D'Alembert 
hu  uid,  that  for  every  man  of  letters,  who  dcservea  that 
name,  the  motto  and  the  watchword  will  be  Frkedom, 
J^UTH.  and  even  this  eame  Poverty  ;  that  if  he  fear  the 
the  two  first  can  never  be  made  sure  lo  him? 
e  have  slHied  theae  things,  lu  bring  the  C|UeBtian  some- 
□earer  its  real  basis  ;  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Germans, 
wlio  tuiwise  need  the  admission  of  them.  The  German  au- 
thors are  not  poor  ;  neither  are  they  excluded  from  afaocia- 
lion  with  the  wealthy  and  well-born.  On  the  couti-ary,  we 
MTuple  mil  to  say,  that,  in  both  these  res|>ucts,  they  are  con- 
tidembty  better  situated  than  our  own.  Their  booksellers,  it 
b  true,  eannot  pay  as  ours  do ;  yet,  there  as  here,  a  man. 
live*  by  liis  writings  ;  and,  lo  compare  Jordens  with  Joknum 
and  jyitratli,  eomewhai  better  there  than  here.  Xo  case 
likin  our  own  nobk  Olway's  has  met  u^  in  their  biographies ; 
Boyces  and  Chntlerton^  are  much  rai-er  in  German  than  in 
English  history.  But  farther,  and  what  b  tar  more  linpor- 
UiiU :  From  iho  number  of  univemiies,  librnriea,  collections 
i>r  am,  mnsEums,  and  other  literary  or  scii-niiflc  itistitutions 
■if  n  public  or  privnte  iiiilure,  we  question  whether  the  chance 
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which  a  meritorious  man  of  letters  has  before  him,  of  obtain- 
ing some  permanent  appointment,  some  independent  civic  ex- 
istence, is  not  a  hundred  to  one  in  favour  of  the  German, 
compared  with  the  Englishman.  This  is  a  weighty  item,  and 
indeed  the  weightiest  of  all ;  for  it  will  be  granted,  that,  for 
the  votary  of  literature,  the  relation  of  entire  dependence  on 
the  merchants  of  literature  is,  at  best,  and  however  liberal 
the  terms,  a  highly  questionable  one.  It  tempts  him  daily 
and  hourly  to  sink  from  an  artist  into  a  manufacturer ;  nay. 
so  precarious,  fluctuating  and  everyway  unsatisfactory  must 
his  civic  and  economic'  concerns  become,  that  too  many  of  his 
class  cannot  even  attain  the  praise  of  common  honesty  as 
manufacturers.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  spirit  of  martyrdom, 
as  we  have  asserted,  which  can  sustain  this  too :  but  few  in- 
deed have  the  spirit  of  martyrs ;  and  that  state  of  matters  is 
the  safest  which  requires  it  least.  The  German  authors, 
moreover,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  seem  to  set  less  store 
by  wealth  than  many  of  ours.  There  have  been  prudent, 
quiet  men  among  them,  who  actually  appeared  not  to  want 
more  wealth;  whom  wealth  could  not  tempt,  either  to  this 
hand  or  that,  from  their  preappointed  aims.  Neither  must 
we  think  so  hardly  of  the  German  nobility  as  to  believe  them 
insensible  to  genius,  or  of  opinion  that  a  patent  from  the  Lion 
King  is  so  superior  to  *  a  patent  direct  from  Almighty  God.' 
A  fair  proportion  of  the  German  authors  are  themselves  men 
of  rank :  we  mention  only,  as  of  our  own  time,  and  notable 
in  other  respects,  the  two  Stolbergs  and  Novalis.  Let  us  not 
be  unjust  to  this  class  of  persons.  It  is  a  poor  error  to  figure 
them  as  wrapt  up  in  ceremonial  stateliness,  avoiding  the  most 
gifted  man  of  a  lower  station ;  and,  for  their  own  supercilious 
triviality,  themselves  avoided  by  all  truly  gifted  men.  On 
the  whole,  we  should  change  our  notion  of  the  German  noble- 
man :  that  ancient,  thirsty,  thickheaded,  sixteen-quartered 
Baron,  who  still  hovers  in  our  minds,  never  did  exist  in  such 
perfection,  and  is  now  as  extinct  as  our  own  Stjuire  Western. 
His  descendant  is  a  man  of  other  culture,  other  aims  and 
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other  habits.  We  question  wlieilier  there  is  an  ariatoyrncj- 
in  £un>p«,  vrhich,  uiken  tu  a  wliole,  bolh  in  a  piiblii^  and 
prir&t^  capacitv,  more  honount  art  aiiil  litijrntiire,  and  dow 
more  botli  in  public  aod  private  to  enuuurugc  them.  Ex- 
dnileil  from  eocirty  1  What,  we  wouM  ask,  was  Wielund's, 
Schilkyn,  Herder'^  Johannes  Miiller*^  society?  Has  not 
Goethe,  by  birth  a  Fmnkforl  burgher,  been,  since  his 
tireijty-siiih  year,  the  companion,  not  of  nobler  but  of 
|irince>i,  anil  for  hnlf  his  life  a  miniiiler  u(  Klatc  ?  And  ia  not 
tins  man.  unrivallpti  in  so  many  fttr  de<iper  f|ualiiie9,  k^o^^l 
also  anci  felt  to  bv  nuriiraUeii  in  noliluness  of  breniling  and 
bearing ;  fil  not  lo  learn  of  prinye*  in  this  resped,  but  by  the 
fXU&pIu  of  hU  daily  lift!  In  Icnph  lliem  ? 

We  hear  much  of  l)ie  muniHi^L'nt  f^pjrit  displayed  among 
belter  classic  in  England  ;  tlieir  high  ealimation  of  the 
,  and  generous  paironnge  of  tlie  artist.  We  rejoice  to 
hear  it ;  we  hope  it  is  tme,  and  will  become  truer  and  truer. 
IVc  hope  ibal  a  great  change  has  taiten  place  nmon^  these 
dames,  since  the  time  when  Bishop  Burnet  could  write  of 
them,  'They  aru  for  the  moat  part  ihe  vnrtt  instructed, 
■ftud  the  kaat  knowing,  of  any  of  their  rank  I  ever  went 
'among!*  Nevertheless,  let  us  arrogate  to  ourselves  no  ax- 
chidve  prai^  in  this  particular.  Other  nations  can  ai>pre- 
date  the  art*,  and  cherish  their  cultiTalors,  as  well  as  we. 
Xay,  while  kanting  from  us  in  many  otiier  matters,  we  sus- 
pect the  Germans  miffht  even  teaeh  m  somewhat  in  regard 
to  iliif^  At  all  event*,  the  pity,  wliich  certain  of  our  authors 
espr«M  for  the  civil  condition  of  their  Itrethreji  in  that  coun- 
h,  from  sueh  a  quarter,  a  superfluous  feiiling.  Nowhere, 
.Ha  mat  aagured,  is  genius  more  devoutly  honoured  ihao 
by  all  ranks  of  men.  ftom  peananls  and  burghers  up 

.legislaUr*  and  king!>.  It  was  but  last  year  tliat  the  Diet 
of  the  Empire  passpi)  an  Act  in  fiivour  of  one  individual 
poet ;  tli«  Final  Ivdilion  of  (loelhe's  Works  was  guaranteed 
to  be  protected  against  commcreinl  injurj-  in  every  Stale  of 
Germiuiy ;    and  spi-ciiil  assuraticci  lo  ihal   etfecl   were   (^ent 
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him,  in  the  kindest  terms,  from  all  the  Authorities  there 
assembled,  some  of  them  the  highest  in  his  country  or  in 
Europe.  Nay,  even  while  we  write,  are  not  the  newspapers 
recording  a  visit  from  the  Sovereign  of  Bavaria  in  person  to 
the  same  venerable  man  ?  —  a  mere  ceremony  perhaps,  but 
one  which  almost  i^ecalls  to  us  the  era  of  the  antique  Sages 
and  the  Grecian  Kings. 

This  hypotliesis,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  is  not  supported 
by  facts,  and  so  returns  to  its  original  elements.  The  causes 
it  alleges  are  impossible :  but,  what  is  still  more  fatal,  the 
i^ifect  it  proposes  to  account  for  has,  in  reality,  no  existence. 
We  venture  to  deny  that  the  Germans  are  defective  in  taste ; 
even  as  a  nation,  as  a  public,  taking  one  thing  with  another, 
we  imagine  they  may  stand  comparison  with  any  of  their 
neighbours ;  as  writers,  as  critics,  they  may  decidedly  court 
it.  True,  there  is  a  mass  of  dulness,  awkwardness  and  false 
susceptibility  in  the  lower  regions  of  their  literature :  but  is 
not  bad  taste  endemical  in  such  regions  of  every  literature 
under  the  sun  ?  Pure  Stupidity,  indeed,  is  of  a  quiet  nature, 
jind  content  to  be  merely  stupid.  But  seldom  do  we  find  it 
pure ;  seldom  unadulterated  with  some  tincture  of  ambition, 
which  drives  it  into  new  and  strange  metamorphoses.  Here 
it  has  assumed  a  contemptuous  trenchant  air,  intended  to 
represent  superior  tact,  and  a  sort  of  all- wisdom  ;  there  a 
truculent  atrabilious  scowl,  which  is  to  stand  for  passionate 
strength :  now  we  have  an  outpouring  of  tumid  fervour ;  now 
a  fruitless,  asthmatic  hunting  after  wit  and  humour.  Grave 
or  gay,  enthusiastic  or  derisive,  admiring  or  despising,  the 
dull  man  would  be  something  which  he  is  not  and  cannot  be. 
Shall  we  confess,  that,  of  these  two  common  extremes,  we 
reckon  the  German  error  considerably  the  more  harmless, 
and,  in  our  day,  by  far  the  more  curable  ?  Of  unwise  admi- 
ration much  may  be  hoped,  for  much  good  is  really  in  it : 
but  unwise  contempt  is  itself  a  negation ;  notliing  comes  of 
it,  for  it  is  nothing. 

To  judge  of  a  national  taste,  however,  we  must  raise  our 
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view  from  its  transitury  madias  lo  its  pci'tinniul  inodul:* ;  fVom 
[!ic  muss  or  vulgiir  wriler:^  who  bluztr  nut  Hiid  nre  extin- 
guinhed  with  tlie  popular  deluiiion  wliicli  they  (latter,  to 
thow!  few  wbo  are  adoiiltei]  lo  shint'  with  a  pure  ami  last- 
ing luBtre ;  I»  whom,  liy  fooiiiion  consent,  the  eyes  uf  the 
feo[da  are  turned,  m  to  hs  luAd^turs  imd  cL-le^tial  luminaries. 
>ng  Genuon  writers  of  thi:«  3t»in)>,  wc  would  tuk  any 
■t  uf  ihciQ.  let  hiu  be  of  wlint  irountry  or  cretnl 
ght,  whether  bad  taste  siruuk  liim  iis  u  [irevailiiig  cIibt- 
!.  Was  Wieland'a  taste  uiiuiiltivalcd?  Tante,  we 
ly,  and  taste  of  the  very  xpcuics  which  a  disciple  uf 
itive  School  would  cull  llie  highest,  formed  the  great 
uigect  of  his  life  ;  the  perfiwtion  he  unweariedly  endeavoured 
after,  Hud,  mure  than  niiy  other  purtectiou,  has  attained.  Tlic 
moat  fa-tlMious  Frcnehman  might  read  him,  with  admiration 
of  his  merely  French  (]iialitie£.  Aud  is  not  Klopstock,  with 
hU  dear  cnthnsiasm,  his  azure  purity,  and  heavenly  if  sUll 
itomdwtuil  cold  and  lunar  light,  u  man  uf  taste  ?  Ili»  Mesnan 
Ds  oflener  of  no  othei'  poGbi  than  of  Virgil  and 
I.  But  it  is  to  Lcssing  that  an  Englislimnn  would  turn 
mdiest  affection.  We  cannot  but  wonder  that  more 
I  man  Is  not  known  among  ue  ;  or  that  the  knowledge 
I  haa  not  dont;  more  to  reinuve  such  misconcei>tiung. 
tuDg  all  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  will  not 
Wpt  cran  Diderot  and  David  Hiuue,  there  ia  not  one  of 
■  loune  cumpaet  and  rigid  intellectual  structure  -,  who  more 
distiuelly  knows  what  tie  i»  aiming  a^  or  with  more  graceful- 
ness, vigour  and  precision  seta  it  forth  to  \i\s  reuderi.  He 
thinks  with  the  clearnejts  and  piercing  sharpnej<s  of  the  most 
ei[iert  logician ;  bnt  a  genial  fire  pervades  him,  a  wit,  >i 
IwarlinrM,  a  general  richness  uud  Gtieness  of  nature,  to 
which  xaas\  lugldaus  are  strangers.  He  i»  a,  sceptic  in  many 
thing*,  but  the  noblest  of  sceptica ;  a  mild,  manly,  half-care- 
IrM  enthusittsni  struggles  through  his  indignant  unbelief:  he 
AlsniU  before  as  like  a  toJlworti  but  unwearied  and  heroic 
cluimpion,  earning  not  the  conquest  but  the  buttle ;  as  indeed 
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himself  admits  to  us,  that  '  it  is  not  the  finding  of  truth,  but 
the  honest  search  for  it,  that  profits.'  We  confess,  we  should 
be  entirely  at  a  loss  for  the  literary  creed  of  that  man  who 
reckoned  Lessing  other  than  a  thoroughly  cultivated  writer ; 
nay,  entitled  to  rank,  in  this  particular,  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  any  existing  nation.  As  a  poet,  as  a 
critic,  philosopher,  or  controversialist,  his  style  will  be  found 
precisely  such  as  we  of  England  are  accustomed  to  admire 
most ;  brief,  nervous,  vivid ;  yet  quiet,  without  glitter  or  an- 
tithesis ;  idiomatic,  pure  without  purism  ;  transparent,  yet  full 
of  character  and  reflex  hues  of  meaning.  '  Every  sentence,' 
says  Horn,  and  justly,  *  is  like  a  phalanx  ; '  not  a  word 
wrong-placed,  not  a  word  that  could  be  spared  ;  and  it  forms 
itself  so  calmly  and  lightly,  and  stands  in  its  completeness, 
so  gay,  yet  so  impregnable !  As  a  poet  he  contemptuously 
denied  himself  all  merit ;  but  his  readers  have  not  taken  him 
at  his  word  :  here  too  a  similar  felicity  of  style  attends  him  ; 
his  plays,  his  Minna  von  Barnhelm^  his  Emilie  Galottiy  his 
Nathan  der  Weise,  have  a  genuine  and  graceful  poetic  life ; 
yet  no  works  known  to  us  in  any  language  are  purer  from 
exaggeration,  or  any  appearance  of  falsehood.  They  are 
pictures,  we  might  say,  painted  not  in  colours,  but  in  crayons ; 
yet  a  strange  attraction  lies  in  them ;  for  the  figures  are 
grouped  into  the  finest  attitudes,  and  true  and  spirit-speaking 
in  every  line.  It  is  with  his  style  chiefly  that  we  have  to  do 
here ;  yet  we  must  add,  that  the  matter  of  his  works  is  not 
less  meritorious.  His  Criticism  and  philosophic  or  religious 
Scepticism  were  of  a  higher  mood  than  had  yet  been  heard 
in  Europe,  still  more  in  Germany:  his  Dramaiurgie  first 
exploded  the  pretensions  of  the  French  theatre,  and,  with 
irresistible  conviction,  made  Shakspeare  known  to  his  coun- 
trymen ;  preparing  the  way  for  a  brighter  era  in  their  litera- 
ture, the  chief  men  of  which  still  thankfully  look  back  to 
Lessing  as  their  patriarch.  His  Laocoon,  with  its  deep 
glances  into  the  philosophy  of  Art,  his  Dialogues  of  Free- 
masons, a  work  of  far  higher  import  than  its  title  indicates, 
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y  yet  l^ach  la&ny  tliicig!^  Ui  mo 
ought  lo  kijuvv. 

With  Le&sing  and  KlopebKik  might  Ik-  joined,  in  thia 
ruspei-t,  ncarlj'  every  one,  we  do  nol  say  of  their  distin- 
guialieO,  but  even  of  their  tulei'&tetl  coiiletnpuraries,  The 
two  Jacobin,  known  more  or  lesa  in  all  coiintri«s,  are  little 
known  here,  if  they  are  accused  of  wanting  literary  tasltt. 
The^c  are  men,  whether  as  thinker:^  or  jxiets,  to  be  regarded 
and  admired  for  their  mQd  and  loHy  wisdom,  the  devoutness, 
the  benignity  anil  cahn  grandeur  of  their  philosophical  views. 
In  such,  il  were  strange  if  among  so  many  high  merits,  tlila 
lower  one  of  a  just  and  elegant  style,  which  is  indeed  their 
luilurul  Hod  even  necessary  product,  had  been  wanting.  Wn 
recommend  ttie  elder  Jacobi  no  less  for  bis  clearness  than 
for  liis  depth :  of  the  younger,  it  may  be  enough  in  this 
point  of  view  lo  say.  that  the  chief  praiaera  of  his  earlier 
poetry  were  the  French.  Neither  are  Hamann  and  Men- 
tleUohn,  who  could  meditate  deep  thoughts,  defective  in  the 
powrr  of  uttering  them  with  propriety.  T)ie  Pkmdon  of 
the  latter,  in  its  chaste  prerfsion  and  simplicity  of  atyle, 
may  almost  remind  us  of  Xenophon :  Socrates,  to  our  mind> 
bM  spoken  in  no  modem  language  so  like  Socrates,  as  here, 
by  the  lips  of  this  wise  and  cultivated  Jew.' 


1  na  hliKirf  oT  HendeltohD  li  interostiiig  in  \m\f,  Bud  Fiill  of  eiicoui^ 
It  (o  ^  loTtra  or  telf-lmpniveniSDl.  At  thirteen  he  via  a  waDdBring 
li  b^gar,  vithaut  health,  vrilhoul  honie,  nimoti  withoal  a  langnnga, 
wjafgouofbroken  Hebrew  and  provincial  Geniuii  which  be  (poke 
sueal.T  be  cnlled  one.  At  middle  aga  he  oould  write  ihi*  Pluidotn 
ma  of  vealcb  and  breeding,  and  rnaked  among  (ht  tuachen  a!  his 
mgt.  Like  Pope.  Iio  abode  by  h1<  originiil  creerl,  though  often  solicited  10 
change  It:  Indwd.  the  grand  problem  of  his  life  wa*  lo  belter  the  Inwnd 
aodfnitnrd  oundltlon  or  hU  own  Ul-faled  piiople;  Tor  whom  he  actually 
aeistinipliabdd  mach  benefit.  He  wai  a  mild,  ahrevrd  and  wortbj  man; 
aDd  ml^t  well  lore  Plimim  and  SocraCea,  for  Ilia  own  chanieter  was 
Itocratla-  He  wan  i  friaiid  of  Leiwing't:  ludefld,  a  pupil;  for  Leulng, 
baring  aedilenlAllr  met  liini  at  chew,  recognisad  the  epirit  that  lay 
-  Jlni£gli>i|t  nnUar  meh  incurnhnuieeB.  and  generoaely  imdeTtoak  to  help 
Ajr  teaching  the  poor  Jan  a  little  Qreek,  he  ditencbanted  him  tram 
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Among  the  i>oet8  and  more  popular  writers  of  the  time, 
the  case  is  the  same :  Utz,  Gellert,  Cramer,  Ramler,  Kleist, 
Hagedom,  Rabener,  Gleim,  and  a  multitude  of  lesser  men, 
whatever  excellences  they  might  want,  certainly  are  not 
chargeable  with  bad  taste.  Nay,  perhaps  of  all  writers 
they  are  the  least  chargeable  with  it :  a  certain  clear,  light, 
unaffected  elegance,  of  a  higher  nature  than  French  ele- 
gance, it  might  be,  yet  to  the  exclusion  of  all  very  deep  or 
genial  qualities,  was  the  excellence  they  strove  after,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  fair  measure  attained.  They  resem- 
ble English  writers  of  the  same,  or  perhai>s  an  earlier  period, 
more  than  any  other  foreigners  :  apart  from  Pope,  whose  in- 
fluence is  visible  enough,  Beattie,  Logan,  Wilkie,  Glover, 
unknown  perhaps  to  any  of  them,  might  otherwise  have 
almost  seemed  their  models.  Goldsmith  also  would  rank 
among  them ;  perhaps  in  regard  to  true  poetic  genius,  at 
their  head,  for  none  of  them  has  left  us  a  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field;  though,  in  regard  to  judgment,  knowledge,  general 
talent,  his  place  would  scarcely  be  so  high. 

The  same  thing  holds  in  general,  and  with  fewer  draw- 
backs, of  the  somewhat  later  and  more  energetic  race,  de- 
nominated the  Gbttingen  School ;  in  contradistinction  from 
the  Saxon,  to  which  Rabener,  Cramer  and  Gellert  directly 
belonged,  and  most  of  those  others  indirectly.  Holty,  Burger, 
the  two  Stolbergs,  are  men  whom  Bossu  might  measure  with 
his  scales  and  compasses  as  strictly  as  he  pl(?ased.  Of  Herder, 
Schiller,  Groethe,  we  speak  not  here  :  they  are  men  of  another 
stature  and  form  of  movement,  whom  Bossu's  scale  and  com- 
passes could  not  measure  without  difficulty,  or  rather  not  at 
all.  To  say  that  such  men  wrote  with  t.oste  of  this  sort, 
were  saying  little ;  for  this  forms  not  the  ajiex,  but  the  basis, 
in  their  conception  of  style ;  a  quality  not  to  be  paraded  as 

the  Talmud  and  the  Kabbitis.  The  two  were  afterwards  co-laborers  in 
Nioolai*8  Dtutsche  BibUotheJc,  the  first  German  Renew  of  any  character: 
which,  however,  in  the  hands  of  Nicolai  himself,  it  snbseqaently  loet. 
Mendelsohn's  Works  have  mostly  been  translated  into  French. 
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■  excellmioe,  but  lu  Ik!  understood  a^  in di^pen liable,  its  tliei'e 
Y  tteixsaity,  aud  like  a  thing  or  i.'oiirAe. 
V  III  Irulh.  for  it  must  bu  spoki'ii  out,  our  op]Kiii(inl«  ari; 
Wy  lutmy  in  lliis  mutter;  no  widely  thai,  llidr  vi(!Wsof 
(  only  dim  and  {lerplest-d,  hut  altogether  imufrinaiy 
1  d«liuive.  It  is  proi>o£ed  to  schtiol  die  Germans  in  tlie 
Ujihabcl  «!'  Indie ;  nnd  the  Germans  are  already  busied  with 
r  Accidenci;!  Far  from  being  behind  other  nations  in 
I  practice  or  science  of  Crilicism,  it  i*  a  fact,  for  which 
I  tearte«dy  refer  to  all  cotn[«Ient  judges,  that  they  ari^ 
Itaiuclly  and  even  considerably  in  udvani;e.  We  state 
I  id  already  known  ii>  a  great  pnrt  of  Europe  to  be 
trnE%  Criticism  has  assumed  a  new  form  in  Germany ;  it 
procetil*  on  other  principles,  and  propoees  to  itself  u  higbur 
aim.  Tlie  grand  question  is  not  now  a  question  concei'ning 
the  qiiatiliea  of  diction,  the  eolierence  of  melapliors,'  the  fit- 
DTAif  of  sentiments,  tlie  general  logical  truth,  in  a  work  of 
art,  as  it  waa  some  half  century  ago  among  most  critics ; 
neither  i.''  it  n  ijuestion  mainly  of  a  psyi-hological  sort,  to  be 
answered  by  diseovering  and  delineating  the  peculiar  nature 
of  tbn  poet  from  bis  [toetiy,  as  is  usual  with  the  best  of  our 
own  critics  at  present :  but  it  is,  not  indeed  exclusively,  but 
Inelctsivcly  of  those  two  other  questions,  properly  nnd  ulti- 
mately a  question  on  the  essence  and  peculiar  life  of  the 
poetry  itiielf.  The  first  of  these  questions,  as  we  see  it 
',  for  instance,  in  the  criticiams  of  Johnson  and 
,  Tclates,  strictly  speaking,  lo  the  garmfnt  of  poetry  ; 
Mid,  indeed,  lo  lis  body  and  material  existence,  a  much 
~  Itigber  point:  but  only  the  last  to  its  ton!  and  spiritual  exi^t- 
efKVt  ^y  "bich  alone  can  the  body,  in  its  movements  and 
pbasis,  be  informed  with  signiflcanee  and  rational  life.  The 
problem  id  not  now  to  determine  by  what  mechanism  Addi- 
son compdiwl  seniences,  and  struck  out  simililudes  ;  but  by 
what  far  liner  and  more  mysterious  mechanism  Shakspearn 
(>rgani:'ed  his  dramas,  and  gave  life  and  individuality  to  his 
Aj-icl  nnd  his  Hamlet.     Wherein  lies  thai  life;  how  haru 
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they  attained  that  shape  and  individuality  ?  Whence  cornea 
that  empyrean  fire,  which  irradiates  their  whole  being,  and 
pierces,  at  least  in  starry  gleams,  like  a  diviner  thing,  into 
all  hearts  ?  Are  these  dramas  of  his  not  verisimilar  only, 
but  true ;  nay,  truer  than  reality  itself,  since  the  essence  of 
unmixed  reality  is  bodied  forth  in  them  under  more  expres- 
sive symbols  ?  What  is  this  unity  of  theirs ;  and  can  our 
deeper  inspection  discern  it  to  be  indivisible,  and  existing 
by  necessity,  because  each  work  springs,  as  it  were,  from 
the  general  elements  of  all  Thought,  and  grows  up  there- 
from, into  form  and  expansion  by  its  own  growth?  Not 
only  who  was  the  poet,  and  how  did  he  compose ;  but  what 
and  how  was  the  poem,  and  why  was  it  a  poem  and  not 
rhymed  eloquence,  creation  and  not  figured  passion  ?  These 
are  the  questions  for  the  critic.  Criticism  stands  like  an  in- 
terpreter between  the  inspired  and  the  uninspired ;  between 
the  prophet  and  those  who  hear  tlie  melody  of  his  words, 
and  catch  some  glimpse  of  their  material  meaning,  but  un- 
derstand not  their  deeper  import.  Slie  pretends  to  open 
for  us  this  deeper  import ;  to  clear  our  sense  that  it  may 
discern  the  pure  brightness  of  this  eternal  Beauty,  and  rec- 
ognise it  as  heavenly,  under  all  forms  where  it  looks  forth, 
and  reject,  as  of  the  earth  earthy,  all  forms,  be  their  material 
splendour  what  it  may,  where  no  gleaming  of  tliat  other 
shines  through. 

This  is  the  task  of  Criticism,  as  the  Germans  understand 
it.  And  how  do  they  accomplish  this  task  ?  By  a  vague 
declamation  clothed  in  gorgeous  mystic  phraseology  ?  By 
vehement  tumultuous  anthems  to  the  poet  and  his  poetry ; 
by  epithets  and  laudatory  similitudes  drawn  from  Tartarus 
and  Elysium,  and  all  intermediate  terrors  and  glories ; 
whereby,  in  truth,  it  is  rendered  clear  both  that  the  poet  is 
an  extremely  great  poet,  and  also  that  the  critic's  allotment 
of  understanding,  overflowed  by  these  Pythian  raptures,  hsA 
unhappily  melted  into  deliquium  ?  Nowise  in  this  manner 
do  the  Germans  proceed  :  but  by  rigorous  scientific  inquiry  ; 
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:o  principles  wbicb,  whether  correct  or  not,  have 
t  deduced  patietiUy,  and  hy  long  investigutiun,  from  the 
t  and  culmeet  regions  of  Philosopliy.  For  this  finer 
portion  of  ihcir  Criticiam  is  now  hIso  embodied  in  syslome ; 
and  Blandiiig,  eo  fur  ua  tlit^se  reaiili,  uilierent,  distinct  and 
meUtodical,  no  Ies>4  than,  on  their  inueh  shullower  founda- 
tion, ihe  eystems  of  lioilenu  and  Blair.  That  this  new 
Crhlcism  is  a  comjilete,  rauch  mure  a  certain  science,  we 
are  far  fiDm  meaning  to  affirm  :  the  mtOtrtie  theories  of 
Kant,  Herder,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Kichter,  \ary  in  external 
aspect,  according  to  the  varied  liabita  of  the  indiyidnal ;' 
and  ran  at  best  only  be  regarded  &i  afiprosiniationa  to  the 
truth,  or  modiScalions  of  it ;  eaeli  erilic  representing  it,  as 
it  harmonises  more  or  Ices  pcifectly  with  the  other  intel- 
J  per»UBjions  of  his  own  mind,  and  of  diflcrent  claa«ea 
i  that  renemble  his.  Nor  can  we  here  undertake 
e  what  degree  of  such  appruximaliun  to  the  truth 
n  each  or  all  of  these  writers  ;  or  in  Tieck  and  the 
)-  Schlegels,  who,  eopeciallj  the  latter,  have  laboured  so 
meritoriousl/  in  reconciling  these  various  opinions ;  and  so 
successfuUjr  in  impressing  and  diffusing  the  best  spirit  of 
tbeoi,  first  in  their  own  country,  and  now  also  in  several 
others.  Thus  much,  however,  we  will  say :  That  we  reckon 
the  mere  circumstance  of  such  a  science  being  in  existence, 
a  ground  of  the  highest  consideration,  and  worthy  the  beat 
aitontion  of  oil  inquiring  men.  For  we  should  err  widely 
if  we  thought  that  lids  new  tendency  of  critical  science  per- 
laios  to  Germany  alone.  It  is  a  European  tendency,  and 
springs  from  the  general  condition  of  intellect  in  Europe. 
We  ourvelves  have  all.  for  the  last  thirty  years,  more  or 
leas  distinctly  felt  Ihe  necessity  of  suci)  u  science :  witness 
ibe  neglect  into  which  our  filiilrs  and  Bossus  have  silently 
fklleu :  our  increased  anil  ind'eaeing  admiration,  not  only 
of  Shakspitare,  but  of  all  his  c<.>n temporaries,  and  of  all  who 
hn-nthr  luiy  purlion  uf  his  spirit;  our  controversy  whether 
Pope  was  u  poet :  and  so  much  vague  effort  on  the  part 
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of  our  best  critics,  everj'where  to  express  some  still  unex- 
pressed idea  concerning  the  nature  of  true  poetry ;  as  if 
they  felt  in  their  hearts  that  a  pure  glory,  nay  a  divineuess, 
belonged  to  it,  for  which  they  had  as  yet  no  name,  and  no 
intellectual  form.  But  in  Italy  too,  in  France  itself,  tlie 
same  thing  is  visible.  Their  grand  controversy,  so  hotly 
urged,  between  the  Classicists  and  Romanticists^  in  which 
the  Schlegels  are  assumed,  much  too  loosely,  on  all  hands, 
as  the  patrons  and  generalissimos  of  the  latter,  shows  us 
sufficiently  what  spirit  is  at  work  in  that  long-stagnant 
literature.  Doubtless  this  turbid  fermentation  of  the  ele- 
ments will  at  length  settle  into  clearness,  both  there  and 
here,  as  in  Germany  it  has  already  in  a  great  measure 
done ;  and  perhaps  a  more  serene  and  genial  poetic  day  is 
everywhere  to  be  expected  with  some  confidence.  How 
much  the  example  of  the  Germans  may  have  to  teach  us 
in  this  particular,  needs  no  further  exposition. 

The  authors  and  first  promulgators  of  this  new  critical 
doctrine  were  at  one  time  contemptuously  named  the  Nevp 
School ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  war  of  all  the  few  good  heads 
in  the  nation,  with  all  the  many  bad  ones,  had  ended  as  sucli 
wars  must  ever  do,*  that  these  critical  principles  were  gen- 
erally adopted  ;  and  their  assertors  found  to  be  no  School,  or 
new  heretical  Sect,  but  the  ancient  primitive  Catholic  CJom- 
munion,  of  which  all  sects  that  had  any  living  light  in  them 
were  but  members  and  subordinate  modes.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
most  sacred  ai'ticle  of  this  creed  to  preach  and  practise  uni- 

1  It  began  in  Schiller's  Aftuenalmanach  for  1797.  The  Xenien  (a  series 
of  philosophic  epigrams  jointly  by  Schiller  and  Goethe)  descended  there 
unexpectedly,  like  a  flood  of  ethereal  fire,  on  the  German  literary  world; 
quickening  all  that  was  noble  into  new  life,  but  visiting  the  ancient 
empire  of  Dulness  with  astonishment  and  unknown  pangs.  The  agitntion 
was  extreme ;  scarcely  since  the  age  of  Luther  has  there  been  such  stir 
and  strife  in  the  intellect  of  Germany;  indeed,  scarcely  since  that  age  has 
there  been  a  controversy,  if  we  consider  its  ultimate  bearings  on  the  best 
and  noblest  interests  of  mankind,  so  imjiortant  as  this  which,  for  the 
time,  seemed  only  to  turn  on  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  matters  of  mere 
elegance.    Its  farther  applications  became  apparent  by  degrees. 
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il  tolerance.  Every  literature  of  the  world  lifl»  been  cut- 
I  by  the  Germuns;  atid  lo  every  literature  ihey  Iistb 
I  give  due  bouour.  Shakeipeare  and  Uodht,  nu 
k  occupy  alone  the  lofliesl  station  in  the  poelical  Olym- 
I  but  then  is  siiari  in  it  for  all  true  Singers  out  of  t^very 
l»  and  clime.  Ftfrdu»i  ami  tlio  priineval  Mythologists  of 
^RmdostHn  live  in  brothi-rly  union  with  iIk  TrauliailourH  und 
nneiMit  Storytellere  of  the  West  The  wayward  mystic 
D  of  Calderun,  the  lurid  Hre  of  Dmitr,  ihe  auroral  light 
>,  the  drar  icy  glitter  of  Bacine,  all  ar«  acknowledged 
k»ver«oced(  nay,  in  llie  cele«lial  forecourt  an  abode  hH» 
1  appointed  for  the  Gitssels  and  Deliltes,  ihnt  no  spnric 


The  Germans  study  foreign  nationa  in  a  spirit 
I  be  oftencr  imitated.  It  in  Ibeir  honest 
r  to  understund  eftch,  with  its  own  peculiarities,  in 
u  special  manner  of  exialing;  not  tliat  they  may  praise 
k  cefunirc  it,  or  attempt  to  alter  il,  but  simply  that  they 
fvfe  this  manner  of  existing  as  the  nation  itself  seee  it. 
u  [larticipaie  In  whatever  worth  or  beauty  it  has  brought 
KjlK-ing.  Of  all  lilerWures,  accordingly,  the  German  has 
s  well  »s  the  most  IranslBliong;  men  like  Goethe, 
^dtUIer.  Wieland.  Schlcgel,  Tieck,  hnve  not  disdained  this 
tatk.  Of  Khnkspeurc  there  are  lhri.-e  entire  reraions  ndmit- 
Ceil  lo  be  good  ;  and  we  know  not  how  many  partial,  or  con- 
■iderrid  as  bad.  In  tlicir  criticisms  itt'  him  we  ourselves  have 
long  ago  admitted,  tlial  no  such  clear  judgment  or  hearty 
^ypredation  of  his  merits  had  ever  been  exhibited  by  any 
critic  of  our  own. 

To  attempt  elating  in  separate  aphorisms  the  doctrines  of 
ltd*  new  poelicul  system,  would,  in  such  space  as  is  now 
aDowed  u<<,  be  to  injure  iJicra  of  misapprehension.  The 
science  of  Criticism,  as  the  Germans  practise  il,  'ia  no  study 
of  Ml  hour :  for  it  spriugs  from  the  depths  of  thought,  and 
remotely  ur  immediately  conneels  itself  with  the  subtlest 
problems  of  all  philosophy.     One  characteristic  of  it  we  may 
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state,  the  obvious  parent  of  many  others.  Poetic  beauty,  in 
its  pure  essence,  is  not,  by  this  theory,  as  by  all  our  theories, 
from  Hume's  to  Alison's,  derived  from  anything  external,  or 
of  merely  intellectual  origin ;  not  from  association,  or  any 
reflex  or  reminiscence  of  mere  sensations  ;  nor  from  natural 
love,  either  of  imitation,  of  similarity  in  dissimilarity,  of  ex- 
citement by  contrast,  or  of  seeing  difficulties  overcome.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  assumed  as  underived  ;  not  borrowing  its 
existence  from  such  sources,  but  as  lending  to  most  of  these 
their  significance  and  principal  charm  for  the  mind.  It 
dwells  and  is  born  in  the  inmost  Spirit  of  Man,  united  to  all 
love  of  Virtue,  to  all  true  belief  in  God ;  or,  rather,  it  is 
one  with  this  love  and  this  belief,  another  phase  of  the  same 
highest  principle  in  the  mysterious  infinitude  of  the  human 
Soul.  To  apprehend  this  beauty  of  poetry,  in  its  full  and 
purest  brightness,  is  not  easy,  but  difficult ;  thousands  on 
thousands  eagerly  read  poems,  and  attain  not  the  smallest 
taste  of  it ;  yet  to  all  uncorrupted  hearts,  some  effulgences 
of  this  heavenly  glory  are  here  and  there  revealed ;  and  to 
apprehend  it  clearly  and  wholly,  to  acquire  and  maintain  a 
sense  and  heart  that  sees  and  worships  it,  is  the  last  perfec- 
tion of  all  humane  culture.  With  mere  readers  for  amuse- 
ment, therefore,  this  Criticism  has,  and  can  have,  nothing  to 
do ;  these  find  their  amusement,  in  less  or  greater  measure, 
and  the  nature  of  Poetry  remains  forever  hidden  from  them 
in  deepest  concealment  On  all  hands,  there  is  no  truce 
given  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  ultimate  object  of  the  poet 
is  to  please.  Sensation,  even  of  the  finest  and  most  raptur- 
ous sort,  is  not  the  end,  but  the  means.  Art  is  to  be  loved, 
not  because  of  its  effi3cts,  but  because  of  itself;  not  because 
it  is  useful  for  spiritual  pleasure,  or  even  for  moral  culture, 
but  because  it  is  Art,  and  the  highest  in  man,  and  the  soul 
of  all  Beauty.  To  inquire  afler  its  utility^  would  be  like 
inquiring  afler  the  utility  of  a  God,  or,  what  to  the  Germans 
would  sound  stranger  than  it  does  to  us,  the  utility  of  Virtue 
and  Religion.  —  On  these   particulars,  the  authenticity  of 
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which  we  might  Tcrily,  not  so  much  by  cilatiun  of  indiviiliial 
[MUBSgcs,  aa  by  relerence  to  the  scope  snil  spirit  of  wIiuIl- 
treatises,  we  mast  for  llip  present  leave  our  readers  to  their 
own  reflections.  Might  we  advise  ihem.  it  would  be  to  in- 
quire fonlier,  and,  if  possible,  to  see  the  matter  with  thuir 
own  eve*. 

Meanwhile,  that  sll  this  must  lend,  among  the  Germans, 
to  mise  the  general  slandnnl  of  Art,  nnil  of  what  an  Artist 
ought  to  he  in  hja  own  esteem  and  that  of  others,  will  be 
r«adtljr  inferred.  The  character  of  a  Poet  does,  aeeordJngly. 
iiand  higher  with  Ihn  Germans  than  wilii  most  nations.  Thnl 
be  is  a  man  of  integrity  as  a  man  ;  of  aeal  and  honest  dili- 
gence in  bis  art,  and  of  true  manly  feeling  towards  all  men, 
is  of  eotir^e  presupposeih  Of  permns  that  are  not  ho,  but 
employ  their  gift,  in  rhyme  or  otherwise,  for  brutish  or 
mxlignant  purposes,  it  is  nndcrstood  tluit  such  lie  without  the 
limits  of  Crilicii^m,  being  subjects  not  for  the  judge  of  Art, 
bnt  for  the  judge  of  Police.  But  eren  with  regard  to  the 
&ir  tradesman,  who  offers  his  talent  in  open  market,  to  do 
work  of  a  harmless  and  acceptable  sort  for  hire,  —  with 
regard  to  this  peri^on  also,  their  opinion  is  very  low.  The 
*  Bread -artist,'  as  they  call  him,  can  gain  no  reverence  for 
himself  from  these  men.  '  Unhappy  mortal ! '  says  the  mild 
but  kiRy-miadcd  Schiller,  'Unhappy  mortal  i  ibnt,  with  Sci- 
'  eitce  and  Art,  the  noblest  of  all  itietrumenls,  efiectest  and 
'■tteroplcst  nothing  more  than  the  day-drudge  with  the 
'meanest;  that,  in  the  domain  of  perfect  Freedom,  bearcat 
'aboat  in  thee  the  spirit  of  a  Slave  ! '  Nay,  to  the  genuine 
Poet  ihey  deny  even  the  privilege  of  regai'ding  what  so 
many  cherish,  under  the  title  of  their  'fame,'  a.s  llic  best  and 
liighf^t  of  aU.     Hear  Schiller  again  : 

'The  .\rU«t.  it  i«  tme,  i$  the  son  of  his  Egc  ;  but  pity  for  him  if 
be  ■■  it«  pnpil,  (IT  even  its  fcToorile  I  Let  noinc  boncflcent  iliviailj' 
fnalch  hliD,  when  n  (Uckliog,  ttom  the  brext  of  hie  inatlmr,  and 
nunc  hliD  with  the  milk  of  a  bctler  time,  thai  ht-  may  ripon  to  liis 
(till  ilaiure  beneath  a  distant  Grecian  skv.     And  having  grown  to 
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manhood,  let  him  return,  a  foreign  shape,  into  hi«  century ;  not,  how- 
ever, to  delight  it  by  his  presence,  but  dreadful,  like  the  son  of 
Agamemnon,  to  purify  it  The  matter  of  his  works  he  will  take 
from  the  present,  but  their  form  he  will  derive  fh>m  a  nobler  time  ; 
nay,  from  beyond  all  time,  from  tlie  absolute  unchanging  unity  of 
his  own  nature.  Here,  from  the  pure  aether  of  his  spiritual  essence, 
flows  down  tlie  Fountain  of  Beauty,  uncontaminated  by  the  pollu- 
tions of  ages  and  generations,  which  roll  to  and  fro  in  their  turbid 
vortex  far  beneath  it.  His  matter  Caprice  can  dishonour,  as  she  has 
ennobled  it ;  but  the  chaste  form  is  withdrawn  from  her  mutations. 
The  Roman  of  the  first  century  had  long  bent  the  knee  before  his 
Csesars,  when  the  statues  of  Rome  were  still  standing  erect ;  the 
temples  continued  holy  to  the  eye,  when  their  gods  had  long  been  a 
laughing-stock  j  and  the  abominations  of  a  Nero  and  a  Commodua 
were  silently  rebuked  by  the  style  of  the  edifice,  which  lent  them 
its  concealment.  Man  has  lost  his  dignity,  but  art  has  saved  it,  and 
preserved  it  for  him  in  expressive  marbles.  Truth  still  lives  in 
fiction,  and  from  the  copy  the  original  will  be  restored. 

*  But  how  is  the  Artist  to  guard  himself  from  the  corruptions  of 
his  time,  which  on  every  side  assail  him  ?  By  despising  its  decisions. 
Let  him  look  upwards  to  his  dignity  and  the  law,  not  downwards  to 
his  happiness  and  his  wants.  Free  alike  from  the  vain  activity  that 
longs  to  impress  its  traces  on  the  fleeting  instant,  and  from  the 
querulous  spirit  of  enthusiasm  that  measures  by  the  scale  of  perfec- 
tion the  meagre  product  of  reality,  let  him  leave  to  mere  Under- 
standing, which  is  here  at  home,  the  province  of  the  actual ;  while 
ke  strives,  by  uniting  the  possible  with  the  necessary,  to  produce  the 
ideal.  Tliis  let  him  imprint  and  express  in  fiction  and  truth ;  imprint 
it  in  the  sport  of  his  imagination  and  the  earnest  of  his  actions ;  im- 
print it  in  all  sensible  and  spiritual  forms,  and  cast  it  silently  into 
everlasting  time.'  ^ 

Still  higher  are  Fichte's  notions  on  this  subject ;  or  rather 
expressed  in  higher  terms,  for  the  central  principle  is  the 
same  both  in  the  philosopher  and  the  poet.  According  to 
Fichte,  there  is  a  '  Divine  Idea '  pervading  the  visible  Uni- 
verse ;  which  visible  Universe  is  indeed  but  its  symbol  and 
sensible  manifestation,  having  in  itself  no  meaning,  or  even 
true  existence  independent  of  it.     To  the  mass  of  men  this 

1  Ufbtr  die  Aesihetische  Erdehuny  de»  Afenschen^  —  On  the  iEsthetic 
Kducation  of  Man. 
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ITnrinc  IiJpa  of  Hie  world  lies  hidticii :  yet  to  dwecrn  it,  io 
»r.isie  it,  Hnd  lire  whoUj'  in  it,  is  tiie  cotidition  of  nil  gi^nuine 
virtue.  Viiowlwlge,  freijdom  ;  aiid  llie  end,  iberefure,  of  all 
^ptriiuol  (-■ITorl  in  every  age.  Litcraiy  Men  ni'e  llic  np- 
IMinied  interpreters  of  ihia  Divine  Idcn ;  u  perptrlunl  priest- 
hood, wy  iiiiglil  gay,  stiinding  forlli.  genenttioii  aflfr  genera- 
lion,  as  the  dispensers  and  living  types  of  God's  everlasting 
wiwlotn.  In  sliow  it  in  their  nritiiigs  and  actions,  in  such  par- 
tjeulur  furin  aa  tbeir  own  parliculnr  lime.4  require  it  in. 
Fw  e«eh  age,  by  the  law  of  il*  nature,  is  difTerenl  from 
every  other  age,  and  demands  a  different  representntion  of 
tliK  Divine  Idea,  tlie  esiience  of  which  is  the  sume  in  all ;  m 
that  tlte  Ulurary  man  of  one  century  ia  only  by  mediation 
and  re-interpretation  applieobje  to  the  wuuta  of  another. 
But  in  every  century,  every  ninn  who  labour*,  be  it  in  what 
province  he  may,  to  teach  others,  must  first  have  possessi-d 
hittuelf  of  the  Divine  Idea,  or,  at  least,  he  with  his  whole 
heart  and  his  whole  soul  striving  after  it.  If,  without  po»- 
«C!«ii]{  it  or  striving  al^r  it,  he  nliide  diligently  by  some 
malerial  practical  department  of  knowledge,  he  may  indeed 
«tHI  ho  (cayA  Fidiie,  in  his  rugged  way)  a  '  useful  hodmau ; ' 
but  dioiild  he  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Whole,  and  to  become 
an  architct-'t,  he  U,  in  strictness  of  language,  'Nulhing;' — *  he 
■  U  an  ainbigaous  mongrel  between  the  possessor  of  the  Idea, 
'and  tJie  man  who  feels  himself  solidly  supjtorted  and  uar- 

•  tied  on  by  the  common  Reality  of  things :  in  his  fi-uilieae 
'endeavour  afler  the  Idea,  he  has  neglected  to  acquire  the 

•  craft  of  tnkin;^  piirt  in  this  Reality  ;  and  so  hovers  between 
•l¥ro  worlds,   without  pertaining  to  either.'     Elsewhere  he 


'  There  1>  ititl,  fVoin  anotliL-r  poiot  of  view,  nnotlicr  division  in  our 
nutlon  oT  the  IJterary  Man,  and  one  to  ub  of  inimedialo  sppticntlon. 
JIaBidf .  e!tlier  the  Lileritrv  Man  tins  aireadf  laid  hold  of  the  wbnie 
Mvllio  hIcB,  in  »i)  &r  as  il  can  be  comprehcniled  by  man,  or  perhaps 
at  a  (pepiitl  [mrtiiHi  of  tliis  iis  comprL'lii'nsililo  port,  —  wLicli  trut}'  is 
itoipusslliJt  vrtilioiK  nl  least  a  dear  iiveriiiglit  nl'tlii.'  tvliok- :  —  he  biu 
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already  laid  hold  of  it,  penetrated,  and  made  it  entirely  clear  to  him- 
self, so  that  it  has  become  a  possession  recallable  at  all  times  in  the 
same  shape  to  his  view,  and  a  component  part  of  his  personality :  in 
that  case  he  is  a  completed  and  equipt  Literary  Man,  a  man  who  has 
studied.  Or  else,  he  is  still  struggling  and  striving  to  make  the  Idea 
in  general,  or  that  particular  portion  and  point  of  it,  from  which  on- 
wards he  for  his  part  means  to  penetrate  the  whole,  —  entirely  clear 
to  himself;  detached  sparkles  of  light  already  spring  forth  on  him 
from  all  sides,  and  disclose  a  higher  world  before  him  ;  but  they  do 
not  yet  unite  themselves  into  an  indivisible  whole  ;  they  vanish  from 
his  .view  as  capriciously  as  they  came ;  he  cannot  yet  bring  them 
under  obedience  to  his  freedom  :  in  that  case  he  is  a  progressing  and 
self-unfolding  literary  man,  a  Student.  That  it  be  actually  the  Idea, 
which  is  possessed  or  striven  after,  is  common  to  both.  Should  the 
striving  aim  merely  at  the  outward  form,  and  the  letter  of  learned 
culture,  there  is  then  produced,  when  the  circle  is  gone  round,  the 
completed,  when  it  is  not  yet  gone  round,  the  prog^rcssing.  Bungler 
{Stamper).  The  latter  is  more  tolerable  than  the  former;  for  there 
is  still  room  to  hope  that,  in  continuing  his  travel,  he  may  at  some 
future  point  be  seized  by  the  Idea ;  but  of  the  first  all  hope  is  over.'  ^ 

From  this  bold  and  lofty  principle  the  duties  of  the  Liter- 
ary Man  are  deduced  with  scientific  precision ;  and  stated, 
in  all  their  sacredness  and  grandeur,  with  an  austere  brevity 
more  impressive  than  any  rhetoric.  Fichte's  metaphysical 
theory  may  be  called  in  question,  and  readily  enough  misap- 
prehended ;  but  the  sublime  stoicism  of  his  sentiments  will 
find  some  response  in  many  a  heart.  We  must  add  the  con- 
clusion of  his  first  Discourse,  as  a  farther  illustration  of  his 
manner : 

*  In  disquisitions  of  the  sort  like  ours  of  to-day,  which  all  the  rest 
too  must  resemble,  the  generality  are  wont  to  censure :  First,  their 
severity ;  very  often  on  the  goodnatured  supposition  that  the  speaker 
is  not  aware  how  much  liis  rigour  must  displease  us  ;  that  we  have 
but  frankly  to  let  him  know  this,  and  then  doubtless  he  will  recon- 
sider himself,  and  soften  his  statements.  Thus,  we  said  above,  that 
a  man  who,  after  literary  culture,  had  not  arrived  at  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  Idea,  or  did  not  strive  towards  it,  was  in  strict  speech 

1  Utbtr  flat  Wesen  dcs  GeMirien  (On  the  Nature  of  the  Literary  Man); 
a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Erlangen,  in  1806. 
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Nothing :  mnd  fkrthcr  down,  wc  said  that  he  was  a  Bungler.  Tfiis  is 
in  the  stjie  of  those  unmerciful  expressions  by  whicli  philo<ophort« 
gire  such  ofl^ce.  —  Now,  looking  away  from  the  present  case,  that 
we  maj  fh>nt  the  maxim  in  its  general  sliape,  I  remind  you  tliat  thif 
species  of  character,  without  decisive  force  to  renounce  all  res|iect 
for  Truth,  seeks  merely  to  Imrgoin  anti  chea{K*n  something  out  of  her. 
whereby  he  himself  on  c»asicr  terms  niav  attain  to  some  i^m«idera- 
tion.  But  Truth,  which  once  for  all  is  as  she  is.  an«1  cannot  alter 
auglit  of  her  nature,  goes  on  her  way  ;  and  thenr  remains  for  her.  in 
regard  to  those  who  desire  her  not  simply  bi*cause  ^he  is  true,  noth- 
ing else,  but  to  leave  tliem  standing  a^ii  if  they  had  never  adilresscd  lier. 
'  Then  &rther,  discoumtes  of  this  sort  are  wont  to  be  c-ensured  a« 
onintelligible.  Thus  I  figure  io  myself,  —  nowi^*  you,  (gentlemen, 
but  some  completed  Literary  Man  of  the  wcnnd  siH.*c!es.  whose  eye 
the  disquisition  here  entered  upon  chanced  to  meet,  as  coming  for- 
ward, doubting  tliis  way  and  that,  and  at  last  reflectively  exclaim- 
ing :  *'  The  Idea,  the  Divine  Idea,  that  wliich  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
Appearance  :  what,  pray,  may  iMis  mean  ?  **  ()f  such  a  questioner  I 
would  inquire  in  turn  :  *'  What,  pray,  may  this  question  mean  ?  "  — 
Investigate  it  strictly,  it  means  in  most  casirs  nothing  more  than  so  : 
**  Under  what  other  names,  and  in  what  other  formulas,  do  I  already 
know  til  is  same  thing,  which  thou  expressest  by  so  strange  and  to  me 
so  unknown  a  symbol  ?  "  And  to  this  again  in  most  caf^es  the  only 
suitable  reply  were  so  :  "  Thou  knowest  this  thing  not  at  all,  neitlKT 
untler  this,  nor  under  any  other  name :  and  wouldst  thou  arrive  at 
the  knowle<lge  of  it,  thou  must  even  now  begin  at  the  beginning  to 
make  study  thereof;  —  and  then,  most  fitly,  uufler  tlut  name  by 
which  it  is  heiv  first  presented  to  thee ! "  ' 

With  such  a  notion  of  the  Artist,  it  were  a  strange  incon- 
sistency  did  Criticism  !»how  itself  unscientific  or  lax  in  e:«ti- 
mating  the  product  <»f  hi^  Art.  F*(»r  light  on  thi'^  (Niini.  we 
mi$rht  refer  to  the  writing*  of  almost  anv  individual  arnonj; 
the  Gennan  critics :  iak«-.  for  in*taii<'*\  th*t  Chnrakt^rUtik^n 
of  the  two  SchlegeLs  a  work  too  of  their  youngt-r  y«'ar*  ;  and 
say  whether  in  depth,  clearness,  niinut*'  and  |<uient  fidelity. 
the*<»  Chararferi  hare  often  lif-en  -iir^»a'*^'d.  or  the  imfKirt 
and  poetic  worth  of  •<»  many  pr>et*  and  f»o<-iii*  mon*  vividly 
and  accurately  hmujrhi  to  view.     A*  an  inManc*^-  of  a  much 
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hif^her  kind,  we  might  n.'ffr  to  GrM':h«-%  criticism  of  Ilamlet 
in  hi'i   Wilhelm  Afti$(^r,     'Hii*  trulv  i-  wliat  niav  Ik*  calhti 
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the  poetry  of  criticism :  for  it  is  in  some  sort  also  a  creative 
art ;  aiming,  at  least,  to  reproduce  under  a  different  shape 
the  exi:>ting  product  of  the  poet ;  painting  to  the  intellect 
what  already  lay  painted  to  the  heart  and  the  imagination. 
Nor  is  it  over  poetry  alone  that  criticism  watches  with  such 
loving  strictness :  the  mimic,  the  pictorial,  the  musical  arts, 
all  modes  of  representing  or  addressing  the  highest  nature 
of  man,  are  acknowledged  as  younger  sisters  of  Poetry,  and 
fostered  with  like  care.  Winkelmann's  History  of  Plastic 
Art  is  known  by  repute  to  all  readers :  and  of  those  who 
know  it  by  inspection,  many  may  have  wondered  why  such  a 
work  has  not  been  added  to  our  own  literature,  to  instruct 
our  own  statuaries  and  painters.  On  this  subject  of  the 
plastic  arts,  we  cannot  withhold  the  following  little  sketch  of 
Goethe's,  as  a  specimen  of  pictorial  criticism  in  what  we 
consider  a  superior  style.  It  is  of  an  imaginary  Landscape- 
painter,  and  his  views  of  Swiss  scenery ;  it  will  bear  to  be 
studied  minutely,  for  there  is  no  word  without  its  meaning : 

'  He  succeeds  in  representing  the  cheerful  repose  of  lake  prospects, 
where  houses  in  friendly  approximation,  imaging  themselves  in  the 
clear  wave,  seem  as  if  bathing  in  its  depths ;  shores  encircled  with 
green  hills,  behind  which  rise  forest  mountains,  and  icy  peaks  of 
glaciers.  The  tone  of  colouring  in  such  scenes  is  gay,  mirthfully 
clear ;  the  distances  as  if  overflowed  with  softening  vapour,  which 
from  watered  hollows  and  river-valleys  mounts  up  grayer  and  misti- 
er, and  indicates  their  windings.  No  less  is  the  master's  art  to  be 
praised  in  views  from  valleys  lying  neairer  the  high  Alpine  ranges, 
where  declivities  slope  down,  luxuriantly  overgrown,  and  fresh 
streams  roll  hastily  along  by  the  foot  of  rocks. 

'  With  exquisite  skill,  in  the  deep  shady  trees  of  the  foreground, 
he  gives  tlie  distinctive  character  of  the  several  species ;  satisfying 
us  in  the  form  of  the  whole,  as  in  tlic  structure  of  the  branches, 
and  the  details  of  the  leaves  ;  no  less  so,  in  the  fresh  green  with  its 
manifold  shadings,  where  soft  airs  appear  as  if  fanning  us  with  be- 
nignant breath,  and  the  lights  as  if  thereby  put  in  motion. 

*  In  the  middle-ground,  his  lively  green  tone  grows  fainter  by  de- 
grees ;  and  at  last,  on  the  more  distant  mountain-tops,  passing  into 
weak  violet,  weds  itself  with  the  blue  of  the  sky.  But  our  artist  is 
above  all  happy  in  his  paintings  of  high  Alpine  regions  ;  in  seizing 
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the  timple  grestoeM  and  stillness  of  their  cliaracter ;  the  wide  pas- 
tures on  the  slopes,  where  dark  solitary  firs  stand  forth  from  the 
gniaj  carpet;  and  from  high  cliffs  foaming  brooks  rush  down. 
Whether  he  relieve  his  pasturages  with  grazing  cattle,  or  the  narrow 
winding  rocky  path  with  mules  and  hiden  pack-horses,  he  paints  all 
with  equal  truth  and  richness ;  still  introduced  in  the  proper  place, 
and  not  in  too  great  copiousness,  they  decorate  and  enliven  these 
scenes,  without  interrupting,  without  lessening  their  peacefrd  soli- 
tude. The  execution  testifies  a  master's  hand  ;  easy,  with  a  few 
snre  strokes,  and  yet  complete.  In  his  later  pieces,  he  employed 
glittering  English  permanent-colours  on  paper:  these  pictures,  ac- 
cordingly, are  of  pre-eminently  blooming  tone ;  cheerful,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  strong  and  sated. 

'His  views  of  deep  mountain-chasms,  where,  round  and  round, 
nothing  fitmts  us  but  dead  rock,  where,  in  the  abyss,  overspanned  by 
Its  bold  arch,  the  wild  stream  rages,  are,  indeed,  of  less  attraction 
than  the  former:  yet  their  truth  excites  us;  we  admire  the  great 
efiect  of  the  whole,  produced  at  so  little  cost,  by  a  few  expressive 
strokes,  and  masses  of  local  colours. 

'  With  no  less  accuracy  of  character  can  he  represent  the  regions 
ci  the  topmost  Alpine  ranges,  where  neither  tree  nor  shrub  any  more 
appears ;  but  only  amid  the  rocky  teeth  and  snow-summits,  a  few 
sunny  spots  clothe  themselves  with  a  soft  sward.  Beautiful,  and 
balmy  and  inviting  as  he  colours  these  spots,  he  has  here  wisely  for- 
borne to  introduce  grazing  herds ;  for  these  regions  give  food  only  to 
the  chamois,  and  a  perilous  employment  to  the  wild-hay-men.'  ^ 

We  have  extracted  this  passage  from  Wilhelm  Meisters 
Wanderjahrty  Goethe's  last  Novel.  The  perusal  of  his  whole 
Works  would  show,  among  many  other  more  important  facts, 
that  Criticism  also  is  a  science  of  which  he  is  master ;  that  if 
ever  any  man  had  studied  Art  in  all  its  branches  and  bear- 
ings, from  its  origin  in  the  depths  of  the  creative  spirit,  to  its 
minatest  finish  on  the  canvas  of  the  painter,  on  the  lips  of 
the  poet,  or  under  the  finger  of  the  musician,  he  was  that 
man.     A  nation  which  appreciates  such  studies,  nay  requires 

*  The  poor  wild-hay-man  of  the  Rijriber;:, 
Whose  trade  is,  on  the  brow  of  the  nhy>^, 
To  mow  the  coronion  pra.*9  from  n<K)ks  and  shelves. 
To  which  the  cattle  dare  not  climb. 

Schiller's  WiUitlm  Ttil 
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and  rewards  them,  cannot,  wherever  its  defects  may  lie,  b** 
defective  in  judgment  of  the  arts. 

But  a  weightier  question  still  remains.  What  has  been 
the  fruit  of  this  its  hi*^h  and  ju.«t  judgment  on  these  mat- 
ters ?  What  has  criticism  profited  it,  to  the  bringing  forth 
of  good  works  ?  How  do  its  poems  and  its  poets  correspond 
with  so  lofty  a  standard  ?  We  answer,  that  on  this  |>oint 
also,  Germany  may  rather  court  investigation  than  fear  it. 
There  are  poets  in  that  country  who  belong  to  a  nobler  class 
than  most  nations  have  to  show  in  these  days ;  a  class  entire- 
ly unknown  to  some  nations ;  and,  for  the  last  two  centuries, 
rare  in  alL  We  have  no  hcsitiition  in  stating,  that  we  see  in 
certain  of  the  best  German  poets,  and  those  too  of  our  own 
time,  something  whicli  associates  them,  remotely  or  nearly 
we  say  not,  but  wliich  does  associate  them  with  the  Masters 
of  Art,  the  Saint^s  of  Poetry,  long  since  departed,  and,  as 
we  thought,  without  successors,  from  the  earth,  but  canonised 
in  ^he  hearts  of  all  generations,  and  yet  living  to  all  by  the 
memory  of  what  they  did  and  were.  Glances  we  do  seem  to 
find  of  tliat  ethereal  glory,  which  looks  on  us  in  its  full 
brightness  from  the  Transfiguration  of  Raffaelle,  from  the 
Tempest  of  Shakspeare  ;  and  in  broken,  but  purest  and  still 
heart-piercing  beams,  struggling  through  the  gloom  of  long 
ages,  from  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  and  the  weather-worn 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  This  is  that  heavenly  spirit, 
which,  best  seen  in  the  aerial  embodiment  of  poetry,  but 
spreading  likewise  over  all  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  an 
age,  has  given  us  Surreys,  Sydneys,  Raleighs  in  court  and 
camp,  Cecils  in  policy.  Hookers  in  divinity,  Bacons  in  philos- 
ophy, and  Shakspeares  and  Spensers  in  song.  All  hearts 
that  know  this,  know  it  to  be  the  highest ;  and  that,  in  poetry 
or  elsewhere,  it  alone  is  true  and  imperishable.  In  affirming 
that  any  vestige,  however  feeble,  of  this  divine  spirit,  is  dis- 
cernible in  German  poetry,  we  are  aware  that  we  place  it 
above  the  existing  poetry  of  any  other  nation. 

To  prove  this  bold  assertion,  logical  arguments  were  at  all 
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untea  iiiiavuling :  anci.  in  the  preseut  cirruiaatAnces  of  tbt 
eiaic,  mure  than  usually  eo.  Neither  will  luiy  extract  or  hjio- 
dnieu  litl[>  us  ;  for  it  is  nol  in  parts,  but  in  wliole  poems,  thai 
Uic  spirit  of  a  true  poet  in  lo  be  seen.  We  niu,  ihereforc, 
ocily  name  such  tuen  as  Tieck,  Richter,  Herder,  Schiller, 
and,  above  nil,  Goethe  i  anil  aik  any  reailor  wlio  has  learned 
t«  admire  wisely  our.  own  lileniture  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
age.  to  (leruM^t  ihe*e  writers  also ;  to  study  them  till  lie  feeU 
that  he  has  uiiderslood  them,  and  justly  eijtimated  both  their 
light  and  darkness:  and  then  to  pronounce  whetlier  it  is  not, 
ill  MHui-  degree,  as  we  have  said.  Are  tliere  not  tones  here 
iif  ifani  old  melody  ?  Are  lliere  not  glimjises  of  that  aerene 
Mjul.  that  eulm  Ijarmuiiioud  strength,  that  smiling  earnestness, 
thai  Love  aud  Faith  and  Humanity  of  nature  ?  Do  these 
foreign  contemporaries  of  ours  still  exhibit,  in  their  charac- 
ters as  men,  something  of  that  sterling  nobleness,  that  union 
of  majesty  with  meekness,  which  we  roust  ever  venerate  in 
iIiOH;  our  spiritual  fnthers  ?  And  do  their  works,  in  the  new 
form  of  this  century,  show  forth  that  old  nobleness,  utit  con- 
usleot  only,  with  llie  seience,  (he  precision,  the  a<iepticisiD  of 
t]l«e«  days,  but  wedded  lo  ihem,  ineorporated  with  them,  and 
shining  through  Ihem  like  their  life  and  soul  'f  Might  it  in 
trudi  almost  seem  (o  u$,  in  reading  the  prose  uf  Goethe,  as 
If  We  were  reading  that  of  Uiltou;  and  of  Uillon  writing 
with  the  eulture  of  this  time;  combining  French  elcame!<» 
with  old  English  depth  ?  And  of  his  poetry  may  it  indeed 
be  &wi]  that  it  If  poelry,  and  yet  the  poetry  of  our  own  gen- 
eiUiun  1  ao  ideal  world,  and  yet  the  world  we  evuji  now  live 
in?— These  questions  we  must  leave  candid  and  studious 
inquirers  lu  answer  for  themselves  ;  premising  only,  that  the 
*ecn)t  In  not  to  be  foimd  on  the  surfaee  ;  that  the  first  reply 
ii  likely  in  be  in  ihe  negative,  but  with  iniiuircrs  of  this  sort, 
liy  no  menna  Ukely  lo  be  the  final  one. 

To  oar«elves,  we  confess,  it  has  long  so  appeared.  The 
I«etry  of  Goethe,  fur  inslanue,  we  reckon  in  be  Poetry,  some- 
limes  in  the   very  highest  sense  of  that   word ;  yel   it  is  no 
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reminiscence,  but  something  actually  present  and  before  us ; 
no  looking  back  into  an  antique  Fairyland,  divided  by  im- 
passable abysses  from  the  real  world  as  it  lies  about  us  and 
within  us ;  but  a  looking  round  upon  that  real  world  itself 
now  rendered  holier  to  our  eyes,  and  once  more  become  a 
solemn  temple,  where  the  spii*it  of  Beauty  still  dwells,  and  is 
still,  under  new  emblems,  to  be  worshipped  as  of  old.  With 
Groethe,  the  mythologies  of  bygone  days  pass  only  for  what 
they  are :  we  have  no  witchcraft  or  magic  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation; and  spirits  no  longer  bring  with  them  airs  from 
heaven  or  blasts  from  hell ;  for  Pandemonium  and  the  sted- 
fast  Empyrean  have  faded  away,  since  the  opinions  which 
they  symbolised  no  longer  are.  Neither  does  he  bring  his 
heroes  from  remote  Oriental  climates,  or  periods  of  Chivalry, 
or  any  section  either  of  Atlantis  or  the  Age  of  Gold  ;  feeling 
that  the  reflex  of  these  things  is  cold  and  faint,  and  only 
hangs  like  a  cloud-picture  in  the  distance,  beautiful  but  delu- 
sive, and  which  even  the  simplest  know  to  be  a  delusion. 
The  end  of  Poetry  is  higher :  she  must  dwell  in  Reality,  and 
become  manifest  to  men  in  the  forms  among  which  they  live 
and  move.  And  this  is  what  we  prize  in  Groethe,  and  more 
or  less  in  Schiller  and  the  rest ;  all  of  whom,  each  in  his 
own  way,  are  writers  of  a  similar  aim.  The  coldest  sceptic, 
the  most  callous  worldling,  sees  not  the  actual  aspects  of  life 
more  sharply  than  they  are  here  delineated :  the  Nineteenth 
Century  stands  before  us,  in  all  its  contradiction  and  perplex- 
ity ;  barren,  mean  and  baleful,  as  we  liave  all  known  it ;  yet 
here  no  longer  mean  or  barren,  but  enamelled  Into  beauty  in 
the  poet's  spirit ;  for  its  secret  significance  is  laid  open,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  the  life-giving  fire  that  slumbers  in  it  is 
called  forth,  and  flowers  and  foliage,  as  of  old,  are  springing 
on  its  bleakest  wildernesses,  and  overmanning  its  sternest 
cliffs.  For  these  men  have  not  only  the  clear  eye,  but  the 
loving  heart.  They  have  penetrated  into  the  mystery  of 
Nature  ;  after  long  trial  they  have  been  initiated  ;  and  to  un- 
wearied endeavour.  Art  has  at  last  yielded  her  secret ;  and 
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thus  can  the  Spirit  of  oar  Age,  embodied  in  fair  imaginations, 
look  forth  on  us,  earnest  and  full  of  meaning,  from  their 
works.  As  the  first  and  indispensable  condition  of  good 
poets,  thej  are  wise  and  good  men:  much  they  have  seen 
and  suffered,  and  thej  have  conquered  all  this,  and  made  it 
all  their  own  ;  they  have  known  life  in  its  heights  and  depths, 
and  mastered  in  it  both,  and  can  teach  others  what  it  is,  and 
how  to  lead  it  rightly.  Their  minds  are  as  a  mirror  to  us, 
where  the  perplexed  image  of  our  own  being  is  reflected  back 
in  sofl  and  clear  interpretation.  Here  mirth  and  gravity  are 
blended  together ;  wit  rests  on  deep  devout  wisdom,  as  the 
greensward  with  its  flowers  must  rest  on  the  rock,  whose 
foundations  reach  downward  to  the  centre.  In  a  word,  they 
are  believers  ;  but  their  faith  is  no  sallow  plant  of  darkness ; 
it  is  green  and  flowery,  for  it  grows  in  the  sunlight.  And 
this  faith  is  the  doctrine  they  have  to  teach  us,  the  sense 
which,  under  every  noble  and  graceful  form,  it  is  their  en- 
deavour to  set  forth : 

*  At  all  Naturals  thoasond  changes 
But  one  changeless  God  procIaiiDf 
So  in  Art*s  wide  kingdoms  ranges 
One  sole  meaning,  still  the  same : 
This  is  Truth,  eternal  Reason, 
Which  from  Beauty  takes  its  dress, 
And,  serene  through  time  and  season, 
Stands  for  aye  in  loveliness.* 

Such  indeed  is  the  end  of  Poetry  at  all  times ;  yet  in  no 
recent  literature  known  to  us,  except  the  German,  has  it 
been  so  far  attained ;  nay,  perhaps,  so  much  as  consciously 
and  stedfastly  attempted. 

The  reader  feels  that  if  this  our  opinion  be  in  any  measure 
true,  it  is  a  truth  of  no  ordinary  moment  It  concerns  not 
this  writer  or  that ;  but  it  opens  to  us  new  views  on  the  for- 
tune of  spiritual  culture  with  ourselves  and  all  nations.  Have 
we  not  heard  gifted  men  complaining  that  Poetry  had  passed 
away  without  return ;  that  creative  imagination  consorted  not 
with  vigour  of  intellect,  and  that  in  the  cold  light  of  science 
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there  was  no  longer  room  for  faith  in  things  unseen  ?  The 
old  simplicity  of  heart  was  gone;  earnest  emotions  mast 
no  longer  be  expressed  in  earnest  symbols ;  beauty  must  re- 
cede into  elegance,  devoutness  of  character  be  replaced  by 
clearness  of  thought,  and  grave  wisdom  by  shrewdness  and 
persiflage.  Such  things  we  have  heard,  but  hesitated  to  be- 
lieve them.  If  the  poetry  of  the  Germans,  and  this  not  by 
theory  but  by  example,  have  proved,  or  even  begun  to  prove, 
the  contrary,  it  will  deserve  far  higher  encomiums  than  any 
we  have  passed  upon  it. 

In  fact,  the  past  and  present  aspect  of  German  literature 
illustrates  the  literature  of  England  in  more  than  one  way. 
Its  history  keeps  pace  with  that  of  ours ;  for  so  closely  are  all 
European  communities  connected,  that  the  phases  of  mind  in 
any  one  country,  so  far  as  these  represent  its  general  circum- 
stances and  intellectual  position,  are  but  modified  repetitions 
of  its  phases  in  every  other.  We  hinted  above,  that  the 
Saxon  School  corresponded  with  what  might  be  called  the 
Scotch :  Cramer  was  not  unlike  our  Blair :  Von  Cronegk 
might  be  compared  with  Michael  Bruce ;  and  Rabener  and 
Grcllert  with  Beattie  and  Logan.  To  this  mild  and  cultivated 
period,  there  succeeded,  as  with  us,  a  partial  abandonment  of 
poetry,  in  favor  of  political  and  philosophical  Illumination. 
Then  was  the  time  when  hot  war  was  declared  against  Preju- 
dice of  all  sorts ;  Utility  was  set  up  for  the  universal  measure 
of  mental  as  well  as  material  value ;  poetry,  except  of 
an  economical  and  preceptorial  character,  was  found  to  be 
the  product  of  a  rude  age  ;  and  religious  enthusiasm  was  but 
derangement  in  the  biliary  organs.  Then  did  tlie  Prices  and 
Condorcets  of  Germany  indulge  in  day-dreams  of  perfectibil- 
ity ;  a  new  social  order  w^as  to  bring  back  the  Saturnian  era 
to  the  world  ;  and  philosophers  sat  on  their  sunny  Pisgah, 
looking  back  over  dark  savage  deserts,  and  forward  into  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

This  period  also  passed  away,  witli  its  good  and  its  evil ; 
of  which  chiefly  the  latter  seems  to  be  remembered ;  for  we 
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ecarcelj  ever  find  the  affair  alluded  to,  except  in  terms  of 
oootempt,  bj  the  title  Aufkldrerei  (Illuminationisin)  ;  and  its 
parlisaDS,  in  subsequent  satirical  controversies,  received  the 
nickname  of  PhUistem  (Philistines)  which  the  few  scattered 
remnants  of  them  still  bear,  both  in  writing  and  speech. 
Poetry  arose  again,  and  in  a  new  and  singular  shape.  The 
Sorrows  of  Werter^  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  and  the  Robbers^ 
may  stand  as  patriarchs  and  representatives  of  three  separate 
clas.ses,  which,  commingled  in  various  proportions,  or  sepa- 
rately coexisting,  now  with  the  preponderance  of  this,  now 
of  that,  occupied  the  whole  popular  literature  of  Grermany  till 
near  the  end  of  the  last  century.  These  were  the  Sentiraen- 
udiists,  the  Chivalry-play  writers,  and  other  gorgeous  and 
outrageous  persons  ;  as  a  whole,  now  pleasantly  denominated 
the  Kraftmanner,  literally.  Power-men.  They  dealt  in  scep- 
tical lamentation,  mysterious  enthusiasm,  frenzy  and  suicide : 
they  recurred  with  fondness  to  the  Feudal  Ages,  delineating 
many  a  battlemented  keep,  and  swart  buff-belted  man-at- 
arms  ;  for  in  reflection,  as  in  action,  they  studied  to  be 
strong,  vehement,  rapidly  effective  ;  of  battle-tumult,  love- 
madness,  heroism  and  despair,  there  was  no  end.  This  liter- 
ary period  is  called  the  Stumv-  und  Drcmg-Zeii,  the  Storm- 
and  Stress-Period ;  for  great  indeed  was  the  woe  and  fury 
of  these  Power-men.  Beauty,  to  their  mind,  seemed  synony- 
mous with  Strength.  All  passion  was  poetical,  so  it  were  but 
fierce  enough.  Their  head  moral  virtue  was  pride ;  their 
beau  ideal  of  manhood  was  some  transcript  of  Milton's  Devil. 
Often  they  inverted  Bolingbroke's  plan,  and  instead  of  '  pat- 
ronising Providence,'  did  directly  the  opposite ;  raging  with 
extreme  animation  against  Fate  in  general,  because  it  en- 
thralled free  virtue ;  and  with  clenched  hands,  or  sounding 
shields,  hurling  defiance  towards  the  vault  of  heaven. 

These  Power-men  are  gone  too  ;  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
%ave  the  three  originals  above  name<l,  their  works  have 
aln^y  followed  them.  The  application  of  all  this  to  our 
own  literature  is   too  obvious  to   require   much  exposition. 
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Have  not  we  also  had  our  Power-men  ?  And  will  not,  as  in 
Germany,  to  us  likewise  a  milder,  a  clearer,  and  a  truer  time 
come  round  ?  Our  Byron  was  in  his  youth  but  what  Schiller 
and  Goethe  had  been  in  theirs:  yet  the  author  of  Werier 
wrote  Iphigenie  and  Torqtiato  Tasso ;  and  he  who  began 
with  the  Bobbers  ended  with  Wilkelm  Tell  With  longer  life, 
all  things  were  to  have  been  hoped  for  from  Byron:  for 
he  loved  truth  in  his  inmost  heart,  and  would  have  discoT- 
ered  at  last  that  his  Corsairs  and  Harolds  were  not  true.  It 
was  otherwise  appointed.  But  with  one  man  all  hope  does 
not  die.  If  this  way  is  the  right  one,  we  too  shall  find 
it  The  poetry  of  Germany,  meanwhile,  we  cannot  bat 
regard  as  well  deserving  to  be  studied,  in  this  as  in  other 
points  of  view :  it  is  distinctly  an  advance  beyond  any  other 
known  to  us  ;  whether  on  the  right  path  or  not,  may  be  still 
uncertain ;  but  a  path  selected  by  Schillers  and  Goethes,  and 
vindicated  by  Schlegels  and  Tiecks,  is  surely  worth  serious 
examination.  For  the  rest,  need  we  add  that  it  is  study  for 
self-instruction,  nowise  for  purposes  of  imitation,  that  we 
recommend  ?  Among  the  deadliest  of  poetical  sins  is  imi- 
tation ;  for  if  every  man  must  have  his  own  way  of  thought, 
and  his  own  way  of  expressing  it,  much  more  every  nation. 
But  of  danger  on  that  side,  in  the  country  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  there  seems  little  to  be  feared. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  grand  objection  against  Ger- 
man literature,  its  Mysticism,  In  treating  of  a  subject  itself 
so  vague  and  dim,  it  were  well  if  we  tried,  in  the  first  place, 
to  settle,  with  more  accuracy,  what  each  of  the  two  contend- 
ing parties  really  means  to  say  or  to  contradict  regarding  it. 
Mysticism  is  a  word  in  the  mouths  of  all :  yet,  of  the  hun- 
dred, perhaps  not  one  has  ever  asked  himself  what  this 
opprobrious  epithet  properly  signified  in  his  mind  ;  or  where 
the  boundary  between  true  science  and  this  Land  of  Chime- 
ras was  to  be  laid  down.  Examined  strictly,  mystical,  in 
most  cases,  will  turn  out  to  be  merely  synonymous  with  not 
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umdersioodL  Tel  surely  there  may  be  haste  and  oversight 
here ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that,  to  the  understanding  of  any- 
thing, two  conditions  are  equally  required ;  intelligibility  in 
the  thing  itself  being  no  whit  more  indispensable  than  intelli- 
genee  in  the  examiner  of  it.  ^I  am  bound  to  find  you  in 
reasons,  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  '*  but  not  in  brains ; "  a  speech 
of  the  most  shocking  unpoliteness,  yet  truly  enough  express- 
ing the  state  of  the  case. 

It  may  throw  some  light  on  this  question,  if  we  remind 
our  readers  of  the  following  fact.  In  the  field  of  human 
iuTestigation  there  are  objects  of  two  sorts :  First,  the  visible, 
including  not  only  such  as  are  material,  and  may  be  seen  by 
the  bodily  eye ;  but  all  such,  likewise,  as  may  be  represented 
in  a  ihapej  before  the  mind's  eye,  or  in  any  way  pictured 
there :  And,  secondly,  the  ifwisible,  or  such  as  are  not  only 
unseen  by  human  eyes,  but  as  cannot  be  seen  by  any  eye ; 
not  objects  of  sense  at  all ;  not  capable,  in  short,  of  being 
pictured  or  imaged  in  the  mind,  or  in  any  way  represented 
by  a  ihape  either  without  the  mind  or  within  it  If  any 
man  shall  here  turn  upon  us,  and  assert  that  there  are  no 
Mich  invisible  objects ;  that  whatever  cannot  be  so  pictured 
or  imagined  (meaning  imaged)  is  nothing,  and  the  science 
that  relates  to  it  nothing ;  we  shall  regret  the  circumstance. 
We  sludl  request  him,  however,  to  consider  seriously  and 
deeply  within  himself,  what  he  means  simply  by  these  two 
words,  God  and  his  own  Soul  ;  and  whether  he  finds  that 
visible  shape  and  true  existence  are  here  also  one  and  the 
same  ?  If  he  still  persist  in  denial,  we  have  nothing  for  it, 
bat  to  wish  him  good  speed  on  his  own  separate  path  of 
inquiry ;  and  he  and  we  will  agree  to  differ  on  this  subject 
of  mysticism,  as  on  so  many  more  important  ones. 

Now,  whoever  has  a  material  and  visible  object  to  treat, 
be  it  of  natural  Science,  Political  Philosophy,  or  any  such 
externally  and  sensibly  existing  department,  may  represent 
it  to  his  own  mind,  and  convey  it  to  the  minds  of  others,  as 
it  were,  by  a  direct  diagram,  more  complex  indeed  than  a 
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geometrical  diagram,  but  still  with  the  same  sort  of  pre- 
cision ;  and,  provided  his  diagram  be  complete^  and  the  same 
both  to  himself  and  his  reader,  he  may  reason  of  it,  and 
discuss  it,  with  the  clearness,  and,  in  some  sort,  the  certainty 
of  geometry  itself.  If  he  do  not  so  reason  of  it,  this  must 
be  for  want  of  comprehension  to  image  out  the  whole  of  it, 
or  of  distinctness  to  convey  the  smne  whole  to  his  reader: 
the  diagrams  of  the  two  are  different ;  the  conclusions  of  the 
one  diverge  from  those  of  the  other,  and  the  obscurity  here, 
provided  the  reader  be  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  due 
attentiveness,  results  from  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  In  such  a  case,  the  latter  is  justly  regarded  as  a 
man  of  imperfect  intellect ;  he  grasps  more  than  he  can 
carry ;  he  confuses  what,  with  ordinary  faculty,  might  be 
rendered  clear ;  he  is  not  a  mystic,  but,  what  is  much  worse, 
a  dunce.  Another  matter  it  is,  however,  when  the  object  to 
be  treated  of  belongs  to  the  invisible  and  immaterial  class ; 
cannot  be  pictured  out  even  by  the  writer  himself,  much  less, 
in  ordinary  symbols,  set  before  the  reader.  In  this  case,  it 
is  evident,  the  difficulties  of  comprehension  are  increased  an 
hundred-fold.  Here  it  will  require  long,  patient  and  skilful 
effort,  both  from  the  writer  and  the  reader,  before  the  two 
can  so  much  as  speak  together ;  before  the  former  can  make 
known  to  the  latter,  not  how  the  matter  stands,  but  even 
what  the  matter  is,  which  they  have  to  investigate  in  concert, 
lie  must  devise  new  means  of  explanation,  describe  condi- 
tions of  mind  in  which  this  invisible  ide^  arises,  the  false 
persuasions  that  eclipse  it,  the  false  shows  that  may  be  mis- 
taken for  it,  the  glimpses  of  it  that  appear  elsewhere ;  in 
short,  strive,  by  a  thousand  well-devised  methods,  to  guide 
his  reader  up  to  the  perception  of  it  ;  in  all  which,  moreover, 
the  reader  must  faithfully  and  toilsomely  cooperate  with  him, 
if  any  fruit  is  to  come  of  their  mutual  endeavour.  Should 
the  latter  take  up  his  ground  too  early,  and  affirm  to  himself 
tliat  now  he  has  seized  what  he  still  has  not  seized.;  that 
this  and  nothing  else  is  the  thing  aimed  at  by  his  teacher. 
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tnst!qnenc«B  ure  [lUin  enuugb :  diauuiuu,  darkness  and 
idictioii  betw^'u  ilie  two;  the  writer  has  writluD  fur 
1.  anil  llii«  reader,  after  long  provocalion,  quarrels 
bim  fiuall/,  and  ijulls  him  as  a  myitic. 
yvurtheicM,  alter  all  Ihese  limilalions,  we  shall  not  heai- 
I  ttdmit,  llittt  iliere  is  in  the  German  mind  a  lendency 
igretici»m,  pro)K>rly  ho  called  ;  as  perlui|is  there  is,  unless 
Ay  guarded  ngainst,  in  all  miada  leropercd  like  theirs. 
\  laoll  1  but  i>n«  hardlj'  separable  from  the  excellenceu 
lost  in  ibum.  A  simple,  lender  and  devout 
1  bj  gome  touch  of  diTine  Truth,  and  of  this 
i  ander  somtf  rude  enough  symbul,  is  mp(  with  it  into 
birlwind  of  unutterable  thoughts ;  wild  gleams  of  spluu- 
r  dart  to  aud  fro  in  the  eye  of  the  seer,  but  the  vision  will 
not  abidu  with  him,  and  yet  lie  feels  tliut  its  light  is  light 
"^  t  iitwvun,  and  precious  to  him  beyond  all  price.  A  sim- 
Lure,  a  Gmrge  Fox.  or  a  Jacob  Di>lime,  ignorant  of 
t  ways  of  men,  of  the  dialect  in  which  they  spctik, 
p  forms  by  which  they  think,  is  labouruig  with  a  poetic, 
^kius  idea,  which,  like  all  euch  ideas,  must  exprcdit 
Kl^  word  and  acl,  or  consume  the  heart  it  dwells  in. 
■r  shall  he  ^ipeiik  :  how  shall  he  pour  forth  into  other 
llbat  of  which  his  own  soul  is  full  even  to  bursting? 
<1  speak  to  us  ;  he  knows  not  out  »iate,  and  cannot 
V'known  to  us  his  own.  His  words  are  an  inexplicablu 
lAy,  a  speech  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Whelber  there 
M  mc«niDg  in  it  to  like  speaker  himself,  and  how  much  or 
bow  trui?,  we  shall  nevet'  ascertain ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  men,  but  of  one  man  wlio  bad  not  learned  the 
bmgnage  of  rncm  ;  and,  with  himself,  the  key  to  ils  full  inler- 
l>retalion  was  lost  Iroiu  amongst  us.  These  are  mystics ; 
nun  who  thither  know  not  cleariy  tbeir  own  meaning,  or  at 
leant  cannot  put  it  forth  in  formulas  of  thought,  whereby 
othert,  with  whatever  diffieully,  may  apprehend  it  Was 
i;ainng  cluar  lo  themselves,  gleams  of  it  will  yet  shine 
,  how  ignorautly  and  unconsciously  soever   it  may 
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have  been  delivered ;  was  it  still  wavering  and  obscure,  no 
science  could  have  delivered  it  wisely.  In  either  case,  much 
more  in  the  last,  they  merit  and  obtain  the  name  of  mystics. 
To  scoffers  they  are  a  ready  and  cheap  prey;  but  sober 
persons  understand  that  pure  evil  is  as  unknown  in  this 
lower  Universe  as  pure  good ;  and  that  even  in  mystics,  of 
an  honest  and  deep-feeling  heart,  there  may  be  much  to 
reverence,  and  of  the  rest  more  to  pity  than  to  mock. 

But  it  is  not  to  apologise  for  Bohme,  or  Novalis,  or  the 
school  of  Theosophus  and  Flood,  that  we  have  here  under- 
taken. Neither  is  it  on  such  persons  that  the  charge  of  mys- 
ticism brought  against  the  Germans  mainly  rests.  Bohme  is 
little  known  among  us ;  Novalis,  much  as  he  deserves  know- 
ing, not  at  all ;  nor/ is  it  understood,  that,  in  their  own  coun- 
try, these  men  rank  higher  than  they  do,  or  might  do,  with 
ourselves.  The  chief  mystics  in  Germany,  it  would  appear, 
are  the  Transcendental  Philosophers,  Kant,  Fichte,  and 
Schelling !  With  these  is  the  chosen  seat  of  mysticism, 
these  are  its  *  tenebrific  constellation,'  from  which  it  *  doth 
ray  out  darkness '  over  the  earth.  Among  a  certain  class  of 
thinkers,  does  a  frantic  exaggeration  in  sentiment,  a  crude 
fever-dream  in  opinion,  anywhere  break  forth,  it  is  directly 
labelled  as  E^antism ;  and  the  moon-struck  speculator  is,  for 
the  time,  silenced  and  put  to  shame  by  this  epithet.  For 
oflen,  in  such  circles,  Kant's  Philosophy  is  not  only  an  ab- 
surdity, but  a  wickedness  and  a  horror ;  the  pious  and  peace- 
ful sage  of  Konigsberg  passes  for  a  sort  of  Necromancer 
and  Black-artist  in  Metaphysics ;  his  doctrine  is  a  region  of 
boundless  baleful  gloom,  too  cunningly  broken  here  and  there 
by  splendours  of  unholy  fire  ;  spectres  and  tempting  demons 
people  it,  and,  hovering  over  fathomless  abysses,  hang  gay 
and  gorgeous  air-castles,  into  wliicli  the  hapless  traveller  is 
seduced  to  enter,  and  so  sinks  to  rise  no  more. 

If  anything  in  the  history  of  Philosophy  could  surprise 
us,  it  might  well  be  this.  Perhaps  among  all  the  metaphys- 
ical writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  including  Hume  and 
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nuilejr  UiemselTe^  llii^i-e  i.i  nut  ont^  lliat  io  ill  (Dceis  llie 
condhions  of  a  mystic  as  tliis  same  Immanuel  Kual.  A 
■luiel,  cigilaot,  clear-digbt«(l  man,  who  hud  become  dislin- 
galAhed  lu  Ibe  world  in  malhemaiica  before  lie  attempted  plii- 
^MOplly ;  who,  in  his  writings  gen(!nilly,  on  ihia  and  olher 
subjects,  is  perhaps  charactcriaeU  by  no  quality  so  much 
as  precisely  by  the  distincUie^s  of  his  conovptions,  and  the 
seqaeuce  and  iron  strii?tnes3  with  which  he  reajsous.  To  our 
own  minds,  in  the  liille  ihnt  we  know  of  him,  be  has  more 
than  onco  recalled  Father  Boscovich  in  Natural  Pliilusojtliy ; 
so  piercing,  yet  so  £ure ;  so  eoneiae,  so  still,  so  simple  ;  with 
such  clearness  and  composure  does  he  mould  the  eomplicacy 
of  ioi  subject  i  and  so  firm,  sharp  and  definite  are  t))e  re- 
«ntts  he  evolres  from  it.*  Right  or  wrong  as  his  hypothecs 
may  be,  no  one  that  knows  him  nill  suspeel  that  he  himself 
bad  not  seen  it,  and  seen  over  it ;  hod  not  meditated  it  with 
caJmnesa  and  deep  thought,  and  studied  throughout  to  ex- 
{mtmd  it  with  sdentiiic  rigour.  Neitlier,  as  we  oflen  hear,  is 
there  any  superhuman  facnlty  required  to  follow  him.  We 
rentinc  to  assure  such  of  our  readers  as  are  in  any  measure 
Dsed  to  metuphysieal  study,  that  the  Krilik  der  reinen  Ver- 
lumjl  la  by  no  nieanx  the  liardest  task  they  have  tried.  It  ia 
tnie,  there  is  an  unknown  and  forbidding  terminology  to  be 
miulered ;  but  is  not  this  the  case  abo  with  Chemistry,  and 
.\strraiomy,  and  all  other  sciences  that  deserve  the  name  of 
Mienoe?  It  is  true,  a  careless  or  unprepared  reader  will 
find  Kant'd  writing  a  riddle ;  but  will  a  reader  of  this  sort 
make  much  of  Newton's  Prirtcipiti,  or  D'AIembert's  Colcuhu 
of  Variatiatu  ?  He  will  make  nothing  of  Ihem ;  perhaps 
leas  ihan  nothing ;  for  if  he  trust  to  his  own  judgment,  he 
will  protMunce  them  madness.  Yet  if  the  Philoso[)hy  of 
Hind  is  tmy  philoso[ihy  at  all,  Physics  and  Mathematics 

•  baT«  linrd  that  the  Lslln  Trmi»lnt1on  nt  bia  Works  la  nnlntsJ- 

i,  the  TrstuUtor  hiouelf  not  hMviug  iiuderatood  it!  bJso  Ihol  Vitlore 

in  in  the  etody  of  bim.    Hejther  VUlen  nor  tboM  Latin 
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must  be  plain  subjects  compared  with  it.  But  these  latter 
are  happy,  not  only  in  the  fixedness  and  simplicity  of  their 
methods,  but  also  in  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  their 
claim  to  that  prior  and  continual  intensity  of  application, 
without  which  all  progress  in  any  science  is  impossible ; 
though  more  than  one  may  be  attempted  without  it ;  and 
blamed,  because  without  it  they  will  yield  no  result. 

The  truth  is,  German  Philosophy  differs  not  more  widely 
from  ours  in  the  substance  of  its  doctrines,  than  in  its  manner 
of  communicating  them.  The  class  of  disquisitions,  named 
Kamin'PhilosnpMe  (Parlour-fire  Philosophy)  in  Germany, 
is  held  in  little  estimation  there.  No  right  treatise  on  any- 
thing, it  is  believed,  least  of  all  on  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  can  be  profitably  read,  unless  the  reader  himself  co- 
operates :  the  blessing  of  half-sleep  in  such  cases  is  denied 
him ;  he  must  be  alert,  and  strain  every  faculty,  or  it  profits 
nothing.  Philosophy,  with  these  men,  pretends  to  be  a 
Science,  nay  the  living  principle  and  soul  of  .ill  Sciences,  and 
must  be  treated  and  studied  scientifically,  or  not  studied  and 
treated  at  all.  Its  doctrines  should  be  present  with  every 
cultivated  writer;  its  spirit  should  pervade  every  j)iece  of 
composition,  how  slight  or  popular  soever :  but  to  treat  itself 
popularly  would  be  a  degradation  and  an  irai)ossibility. 
Philosophy  dwells  aloft  in  the  Temple  of  Science,  the  divin- 
ity of  its  inmost  shrine ;  her  dictates  descend  among  men, 
but  she  herself  descends  not ;  whoso  would  behold  her,  must 
climb  with  long  and  laborious  effort ;  nay  still  linger  in  the 
forecourt,  till  manifold  trial  have  proved  him  worthy  of  ad- 
mission into  the  interior  solemnities. 

It  is  the  false  notion  prevalent  respecting  the  objects  aimed 
at,  and  the  purposed  manner  of  attaining  th(^m,  in  Gexnian 
Philosophy,  that  causes,  in  great  part,  this  disappointment  of 
our  attempts  to  study  it,  and  the  evil  report  which  the  disap- 
pointed naturally  enough  bring  back  with  them.  Let  the 
reader  believe  us,  the  Critical  Philosophers,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  no  mystics,  and  have  no  fellowship  with  mystics. 
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^lut  a  mystic  is,  we  have  said  above.  But  Kant.  Ficbiet 
und  Sclielling,  are  men  of  cool  judgment,  and  determinate 
«ti«rgelic  claracter;  men  of  science  and  profound  and  uui- 
rcTMl  investigation;  nowhere  does  tho  world,  in  aU  its  bear- 
ings spiritual  or  material,  theoretic  or  practical,  lie  pictured 
in  clearer  or  truer  colours  tban  in  such  lieads  at  these.  We 
Imvp  he^nl  Knnt  estimated  aa  a  ."piritual  brother  of  Bohme : 
as  jusilj'  might  we  Ijtke  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  a  spiritual 
brolht^r  of  Baron  Swedenborg,  and  Laplace's  Mfchani'im  of 
the  Htavens  lor  a  peristyle  lo  tlie  Vition  of  the  New  Jerma- 
lent.  That  ibiB  ie  no  extravagant  comparison,  we  apiteal  lo 
any  man  actiiminled  with  any  single  volume  of  Kant's  writ- 
ings. Neither,  though  Sdielling's  system  differs  still  more 
widely  from  our?,  can  we  redton  Scbelling  a  mystic.  Ho  is 
a  man  eridcntly  of  deep  insight  into  individual  thingi ; 
tpenks  wisely,  and  reasons  wilh  the  nicest  aecumcy.  on  all 
inalters  where  we  understand  bis  data.  Fairer  might  it  be 
in  us  to  say  that  we  had  not  yet  appreciated  hia  truth,  and 
Aere/ore  could  not  appreciate  his  error.  But  above  all,  the 
myeiicism  of  Fichte  might  astonish  us.  The  cold,  colossal, 
•damwitine  ^iipirit,  standing  erect  und  clear,  like  a  Cato  Mf^or 
among  degenerate  men  ;  fit  lo  have  been  the  teacher  of  the 
Sloa,  and  lo  have  discoursed  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  in  the 
groves  of  Acsderae !  Our  reader  has  aeen  some  words  of 
dcbt^s:  are  these  like  words  of  a  mystic?  We  state 
FScbte'a  cbamcler,  as  it  is  known  and  admitted  by  men  of 
■n  ))srtle8  among  the  Germans,  when  we  say  ibat  bo  robust 
IB  Intrllecl,  a  !tm\  so  calm,  so  loily,  massive  and  immovable, 
lias  not  mingled  in  philosophical  discussion  since  the  time  of 
LutliM'.  We  figure  his  motionless  look,  had  he  heard  this 
i^Mrgc  of  mysticism !  For  the  man  rises  befbre  us,  amtd 
eontrndlclion  and  debat«,  like  a  granite  mountain  amid  clouds 
ud  wind.  Bidicule,  of  the  best  thai  could  be  commanded, 
hn  Iwen  alreiidy  tried  against  him ;  hut  it  could  not  avail. 
What  was  Ihe  wit  of  a  tiiousand  wits  to  hira?  I'be  cry  of  a 
lbiM>»nd  choughs  assaulting  that  old  cliff  of  granite:    ^een 
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from  the  summit,  these,  as  they  winged  the  midway  air, 
showed  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles,  and  their  cry  was  seldom 
even  audible.  Fichte*s  opinions  may  be  true  or  false ;  but 
his  character,  as  a  thinker,  can  be  slightly  valued  only  by 
such  as  know  it  ill ;  and  as  a  man,  approved  by  action  and 
suffering,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  he  ranks  with  a  class 
of  men  who  were  common  only  in  better  ages  than  ours. 

The  Critical  Philosophy  has  been  regarded  by  persons  of 
approved  judgment,  and  nowise  directly  implicated  in  the 
furthering  of  it,  as  distinctly  the  greatest  intellectual  achieve- 
ment of  the  century  in  which  it  came  to  light.  August  TVil- 
helm  Schlegel  has  stated  in  plain  terms  his  belief,  that,  in 
respect  of  its  probable  influence  on  the  moral  culture  of 
Europe,  it  stands  on  a  line  with  the  Reformation.  We 
mention  Schlegel  as  a  man  whose  opinion  has  a  known 
value  among  ourselves.  But  the  worth  of  Kant's  philosophy 
is  not  to  be  gathered  from  votes  alone.  Tlie  noble  system  of 
morality,  the  purer  theology,  the  lofty  views  of  man's  nature 
derived  from  it ;  nay  perhaps  the  very  discussion  of  such 
matters,  to  which  it  gave  so  strong  an  impetus,  have  told 
with  remarkable  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  whole  spirit- 
ual character  of  Germany.  No  writer  of  any  importance  in 
that  country,  be  he  acquainted  or  not  with  the  Critical  Phi- 
losophy, but  breathes  a  spirit  of  devoutncss  and  elevation 
more  or  less  directly  drawn  from  it.  Such  men  as  Goethe 
and  Schiller  cannot  exist  without  effect  in  any  literature  or  in 
any  century  :  but  if  one  circumstance  more  than  another  has 
contributed  to  forward  their  endeavours,  and  introduce  that 
higher  tone  into  the  literature  of  Germany,  it  has  been  this 
philosophical  system ;  to  which,  in  wisely  believing  its  results, 
or  even  in  wisely  denying  them,  all  that  was  lofty  and  pure  in 
the  genius  of  poetry,  or  the  reason  of  man,  so  readily  allied 
iUelf. 

That  such  a  system  must,  in  the  end,  become  known 
among  ourselves,  as  it  is  already  becoming  known  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  over  all  Europe,  no  one  acquainted  in  any 
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9  with  the  charaeler  of  litis  matter,  and  the  character 
latki,  will  hesitate  to  predict.  Doubtless  it  will  be 
1  here,  nnd  by  litads  adequate  lo  do  it  jiistit-e ;  it  will  be 
investigated  duly  and  ll)orough!y ;  and  settled  in  nur  minds 
on  the  fooling  which  l)eloiigs  lo  it,  and  where  theiieeforlh  il 
muit  raHitinue.  Kespecling  iho  degrees  of  truth  and  error 
which  will  tlien  be  found  to  exirt  in  Kant's  system,  or  in  tht 
inodificationB  it  has  eince  received,  and  is  still  receiving,  we 
deure  to  be  understood  as  malLing  no  estimate,  and  little 
qualified  to  make  any.  We  would  have  tt  studied  and 
known,  on  general  grounds ;  because  even  the  errors  of  such 
e;  and  becnuiie,  without  a  Inrge  admixture 
n  exist  under  such  combinations,  and  be- 
AifiWd  w  widely.  To  judge  of  it  we  preleud  not:  we 
Q  inquirers  in  the  more  oittakiria  of  tlie  matter ;  and  it 
Kimiuity  that  we  wish  lo  see  promoted, 
inwhile,  as  an  advance  or  firal  step  towards  this,  we 
tate  aomethlng  of  what  ha»  most  struck  otir»elvea  ax 
cterising  Kant's  system ;  a»  distinguishing  it  from  every 
oiher  known  lo  us;  nnd  eliiefly  from  the  Metaphysical  Phi- 
loMpby  which  is  taught  in  Britain,  or  rather  which  teeu 
n  looking  round,  we  see  not  that  there  is  any 
pbiI(W0[4i]'  in  existcnoG   at  the   present  day.'      The 

Ht  of  [>ug&]d  Slewnrt  Is  «  nnme  veneriiLle  to  all  Ettrnpe,  nnd  lo 
e  dear  nuiI  venerable  tbxii  lo  ourselveo.  NsverUieleu  Ills  wtil- 
>  PhllMophy,  but  ■  nuking  ready  for  one.  He  doeo  not 
a^  PS  IM  BeM  to  tUI  it;  ha  only  vncompasaes  ii  with  fcnect,  InvIM 
nlttvalotn,  uul  driTOi  away  fntnid^rs!  ofwn  (fnlloo  oo  evil  days)  he  Is 
T«tec«l  to  tong  BTfnimeiils  with  t)ie  pudsen-by,  to  prove  {hut  it  m  u  l^etd, 
Ikal  Ihl*  M  Uiiriily  priMd  d'lmalu  of  hi*  is,  in  Imtb,  soli  snd  substance, 
not  cliKuli  vid  ibadnw.  We  regnrd  hia  dlsciuMlous  on  the  uature  of  Phll- 
Mnphie  tjuigiuge,  and  his  unsearSed  etTciHs  to  aet  forth  and  gnard  ajpilRtt 
111  btlaeies,  >a  worthy  of  all  aoknowledj(nient;  a*  indeed  forming  the 
(icalat,  iivhap*  the  only  true  improrement,  which  Fhilotophy  bu  re- 
ttWii  aimmg  d>  in  our  agr.  It  It  only  to  a  supeiflcini  observer  that  tho 
fagpmt  of  IbM*  dvctLN>i<ins  eao  s«in  trivial;  rightly  anderstood,  they 
^te  HiffiriffDt  and  flnaJ  nntwer  to  Hnrtley'i  and  Darwin's,  end  all  other 
IMUlhlo  foruu  uT  Halarialiim,  tliE  erand  Idolatry,  as  we  may  riglitly  sail 
It,  liT  irhiirli,  ill  all  timet,  the  true  Worship,  that  of  the  Invisible,  liaa  b*en 
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Kantist,  in  direct  contradiction  to  Locke  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers, both  of  the  French,  and  English  or  Scotch  school, 
commences  from  within,  and  proceeds  outwards ;  instead  of 
commencing  from  without,  and,  with  various  precautions  and 
hesitations,  endeavouring  to  proceed  inwards.  The  ultimate 
aim  of  all  Philosophy  must  be  to  interpret  appearances,  — 
from  the  given  symbol  to  ascertain  the  thing.  Now  the  first 
step  towards  this,  the  aim  of  what  may  be  called  Primary  or 
Critical  Philosophy,  must  be  to  find  some  indubitable  prin- 
ciple ;  to  ^x  ourselves  on  some  unchangeable  basis ;  to  dis- 
cover what  the  Germans  call  the  Urwahr,  the  Primitive 
Truth,  the  necessarily,  absolutely  and  eternally  True,  This 
necessarily  True,  this  absolute  basis  of  Truth,  Locke  silently, 
and  Reid  and  his  followers  with  more  tumult,  find  in  a  cer- 
tain modified  Experience,  and  evidence  of  Sense,  in  the  uni- 
versal and  natural  persuasion  of  all  men.  Not  so  the  Ger- 
mans :  they  deny  that  there  is  here  any  absolute  Truth,  or 
that  any  Philosophy  whatever  can  be  built  on  such  a  basis ; 
nay,  they  go  to  the  length  of  asserting,  that  such  an  appeal 
even  to  the  universal  persuasions  of  mankind,  gather  them 
with  what  precautions  you  may,  amounts  to  a  total  abdica- 
tion of  Philosophy,  strictly  so  called,  and  renders  not  only  its 
farther  progress,  but  its  very  existence,  impossible.  Wliat, 
they  would  say,  have  the  persuasions,  or  instinctive  beliefs, 
or  whatever  they  are  called,  of  men,  to  do  in  this  matter  ? 
Is  it  not  the  object  of  Philosophy  to  enlighten,  and  rectify, 
and  many  times  directly  contradict  these  very  beliefs  ?  Take, 
for  instance,  the  voice  of  all  generations  of  men  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Astronomy.     Will  there,  out  of  any  age  or  climate, 

polluted  and  withstood.  Mr.  Stewart  has  written  warmly  against  Kant; 
but  it  would  surprise  him  to  find  how  much  of  a  Kantist  he  himself  es- 
sentially is.  Has  not  the  whole  scope  of  his  labours  been  to  reconcile 
what  a  Kantist  would  cull  his  Understanding  with  his  Reason;  a  noble, 
but  stilJ  too  fruitless  effort  to  overarch  the  chnsm  which,  for  all  minds  but 
his  own,  separates  his  Science  from  his  Religion?  We  regard  the  assid- 
uous study  of  his  Works  as  the  best  preparation  for  studying  those  of 
Kant. 
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be  one  diasenliejit  agnineC  the  faet  of  ibe  Sun's  going  round 
ihe  Enrili?  Can  any  evidence  be  clearer!  is  ihore  any  per- 
suasion more  universal,  any  belief  more  instinctive?  Anil 
y«t  the  Suu  movea  no  liairsbreadtii ;  but  slanils  in  the  centre 
of  his  PtanetA,  let  us  vo(a  as  we  [ilease.  So  is  it  likewise 
with  our  evidence  for  an  external  independent  existence  of 
Malleri  and,  in  generaL  with  our  whole  argument  against 
niimc ;  wliose  reasonings,  from  the  premises  admitted  bolli 
1^  him  and  us,  the  Germans  affirm  to  be  rigorously  con- 
sistent and  legitimate,  and,  on  these  premises,  altogether  un- 
controverted  and  incontrovertible.  British  Philosophy,  since 
ilie  time  of  Hume,  api>eflr:J  lo  them  nothing  more  than  a 
laborious  and  uD9ueci;s!if'ul  ^irinng  lo  build  dilie  after  dike 
in  front  of  our  Churches  and  Juilgment-halU,  and  so  turn 
back  from  them  the  deluge  of  Swpticism,  with  which 
that  extraordinary  writer  overflowed  us,  and  still  tlm^alens 
to  destroy  whatever  we  value  most.'  Tliis  is  August  Wil- 
helm  Schleg^I's  verdict ;  ^von  in  words  ei;|uivalent  to  these. 

The  Germans  take  up  the  matter  dilferenily,  and  would 
asMil  Hume,  not  in  lib  outworks,  but  in  the  centre  of  \\\» 
citadel.  They  deny  his  first  principle,  that  Sense  is  the  only 
inlet  of  Knowleilgf,  that  Experience  is  the  primary  ground 
of  Belief.  Their  Primitive  Truth,  however,  they  seek,  not 
hiaiorically  and  by  experiment,  in  the  universal  persuasions 
of  men,  but  by  intuition,  in  the  deepest  and  purest  nature  of 
Uoa.  Instead  of  altempthig,  which  they  consider  vnin,  to 
proTe  the  t'sistence  of  God,  Virtue,  an  immaterial  Soul,  by 
(nfiuvRves  drawn,  as  the  conclusion  of  all  Philosophy,  from 
die  world  of  Sense,  they  find  these  things  written  as  the 
bediming  of  all  Philosophy,  in  obscured  but  ineffaceable 
dnnctere,  within  our  inmost  being ;  and  themselves  first 
iffin'dnig  any  certainly  and  clear  meaning  to  that  very  world 
of  S«i»e,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  demonstrate  them.  God 
if,  ittf  alone  it,  for  with  like  emphasis  we  cannot  Kay  that 
anything  eUe  t».  This  is  the  Absolute,  the  Primitively  True, 
•hIeU  the   philosopher   seeks.       Endenvoiii'ing,    by  logical 
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argument,  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  a  Kantist  might 
say,  would  be  like  taking  out  a  candle  to  look  for  the  sun ; 
nay,  gaze  steadily  into  your  candle-light,  and  the  sun  himself 
may  be  invisible.  To  open  the  inward  eye  to  the  sight  of 
this  Primitively  True ;  or  rather  we  might  call  it,  to  clear 
off  the  Obscurations  of  Sense,  which  eclipse  this  truth  within 
us,  so  that  we  may  see  it,  and  believe  it  not  only  to  be  true, 
but  the  foundation  and  essence  of  all  other  truth,  —  may,  in 
such  language  as  we  are  here  using,  be  said  to  be  the  prob- 
lem of  Critical  Philosophy. 

In  this  point  of  view,  Kant's  system  may  be  thought  to 
have  a  remote  affinity  to  those  of  Malebranche  and  Descar- 
tes. But  if  they  in  some  measure  agree  as  to  their  aim, 
there  is  the  widest  difference  as  to  the  means.  We  state 
what  to  ourselves  has  long  appeared  the  grand  characteristic 
of  Kant*v^  Philosophy,  when  we  mention  his  distinction,  sel- 
dom perhaps  expressed  so  broadly,  but  uniformly  implied, 
between  Understanding  and  Reason  ( Verstand  and  Fer- 
nunfi).  To  most  of  our  readers  this  may  seem  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference :  nevertheless,  to  the  Kantists  it  is 
by  no  means  such.  They  believe  that  both  Understand- 
ing and  Reason  are  organs,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  modes 
of  operation,  by  which  the  mind  discovers  truth ;  but  they 
think  that  their  manner  of  proceeding  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent ;  that  their  provinces  are  separable  and  distinguisha- 
ble, nay  that  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  separate  and 
distinguish  them.  Reason,  the  Kantists  say,  is  of  a  higher 
nature  than  Understanding ;  it  w^orks  by  more  subtle  meth- 
ods, on  higher  objects,  and  requires  a  far  finer  culture  for 
its  development,  indeed  in  many  men  it  is  never  developed 
at  all ;  but  its  results  are  no  less  certain,  nay  rather,  they 
are  much  more  so ;  for  Reason  discerns  Truth  itself,  the  ab- 
solutely and  primitively  True  ;  while  Understanding  discerns 
only  relations,  and  cannot  decide  w^ithout  if.  The  proper 
province  of  Understanding  is  all,  strictly  speaking,  real,  prac- 
tical and  material  knowledge,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Political 
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-Eeonoiay,  ihe  adaptation  of  means  to  endi  In  llie  whole  bu4- 
nc&s  of  life.  In  this  province  it  is  tlie  altvngtii  aitd  imiversat 
implecnvnl  of  the  iniml:  an  indispensable  Bcrvaiit,  witliout 
nlueb,  indeed,  ejiistence  iteelf  would  bo  impo-><iil)lp.  Let  it 
not  8liq>  bej'ond  this  province,  however ;  not  u^ui'p  tlie  prov- 
ince of  Rccuioii,  which  i[  is  appuinled  to  obey,  and  cannot 
rule  over  witliout  ruin  to  the  whole  spiritual  man.  Stiould 
Undei>  tun  ding  ntlempt  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  it 
ends,  if  thorough -goinf;  and  consistent  with  itself,  in  Athetsiu, 
or  a  faint  possible  'Dieism,  wliich  scarcely  differs  from  this  : 
should  it  s|HH;ulal«  of  Virtue,  it  ends  in  Utility,  making  Pru- 
dence juid  a  sufficiently  cunning  love  of  Self  the  highest 
Consult  Understanding  about  the  Benuty  of  Poetiy, 
it  asks,  Where  is  ihia  Beauty  ?  or  discovers  il  at  length 
Ihythme  and  Blncsses,  and  male  and  female  rhymes. 
B  also  its  everlasting  paradoxes  on  Necessity  ajid  the 
^om  of  the  Will ;  its  ominous  silence  on  the  end  and 
n  :  and  the  enigma  which,  under  such  inspeo- 
fctlie  whole  purport  of  existence  becomes. 

thdes8,  say  the  Kontists,  there  is  a  truth  io  these 
Virtue  b  Virtue,  and  not  Prudence  ;  not  leas  surely 
ji^the  angle  in  a  scmidrcle  is  a  right  angle,  and  no  trape- 
:  Shakapeare  is  a  Poet,  and  Boileau  is  none,  think  of  il 
w  you  may :  neither  is  it  more  certain  that  I  myself  exist, 
than  ilmt  God  exists,  infinite,  eiemnl,  inviiiible,  the  same 
yesterdny,  to-day  and  forever.  To  discern  these  truths  is 
llie  province  of  Reason,  which  therefore  is  to  be  cultivated 
as  the  highest  faculty  in  man.  Not  liy  logic  and  argument 
does  it  work  ;  yet  surely  and  clearly  may  it  be  Inuglit  to 
work  :  mid  its  domain  lies  in  that  higher  region  whither  logic 
and  argument  cannot  reach ;  in  that  holier  region,  where 
Poetry,  and  Virtue  and  Divinity  abide,  in  whose  presence 
Cnderatiuidiug  wavers  and  recoils,  dazzled  into  utter  dark- 
iieis  by  tlml  '  sea  of  light,'  at  once  the  fountain  and  the  ter- 
Irue  knowledge. 
jfill  tile  Kunliai?  forgive  us  for  llie  loose  and  popular 
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manner  in  which  we  must  here  speak  of  these  things,  to 
bring  them  in  any  meni«ure  before  the  eyes  of  our  readera  ? 
—  It  may  illustrate  the  distinction  still  farther,  if  we  say,  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  Kantist,  the  French  are  of  all  European 
nations  the  most  gifled  with  Understanding,  and  the  most 
destitute  of  Reason  ;  ^  that  David  Hume  had  no  forecast  of 
this  latter,  and  that  Shakspeare  and  Luther  dwelt  perennially 
in  iu  purest  sphere. 

Of  the  vast,  nay  in  these  days  boundless,  importance  of 
this  distinction,  could  it  be  scientifically  established,  we  need 
remind  no  thinking  man.  For  the  rest,  far  be  it  from  the 
reader  to  suppose  that  this  same  Reason  is  but  a  new  ap- 
pearance, under  another  name,  of  our  own  old  *  Wholesome 
Prejudice,*  so  well  known  to  most  of  us  1  Prejudice,  whole- 
some or  unwholesome,  is  a  personage  for  whom  the  Grerman 
Philosophers  disclaim  all  shadow  of  respect ;  nor  do  the  ve- 
hement among  them  hide  their  deep  disdain  for  all  and  sun- 
dry who  fight  under  her  flag.  Truth  is  to  be  loved  purely 
and  solely  because  it  is  true.  With*  moral,  political,  religious 
considerations,  high  and  dear  as  they  may  otherwise  be,  the 
Philosopher,  as  such,  has  no  concern.  To  look  at  them 
would  but  perplex  him,  and  distract  his  vision  from  the  task 
in  his  hands.  Calmly  he  constructs  his  theorem,  as  the  Gre- 
ometer  does  his,  without  hope  or  fear,  save  that  he  may  or 
may  not  find  the  solution ;  and  stands  in  the  middle,  by  the 
one,  it  may  be,  accused  as  an  Infidel,  by  the  other  as  an  En- 
thusiast and  a  Mystic,  till  the  tumult  ceases,  and  what  was 
true,  is  and  continues  true  to  the  end  of  all  time. 

Such  are  some  of  the  high  and  momentous  questions 
treated  of,  by  calm,  earnest  and  deeply  meditative  men,  in 
this  system  of  Pliilosophy,  which  to  the  wiser  minds  among 
us  is  still  unknow^n,  and  by  the  unwiser  is  spoken  of  and 
regarded  in  such   manner  as  we  see.      The  profoundness, 

1  Schelling  has  said  as  much  or  more  {Methode  des  AcademUchen  SUt- 
dtum,  pp.  106-111),  in  terms  which  we  could  wish  we  had  space  to  tran- 
scribe. 
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sDlitlely,  extent  of  invesligation,  which  the  answer  of  these 
qut^iions  presuppwcs,  need  noi  be  farther  pointed  out.  With 
lli<^  trutli  or  falsehood  of  the  syslem,  we  have  here,  as  alri^ady 
Hated,  no  uoDcem:  our  aim  has  been,  so  far  as  mighl  be 
rtonr,  to  show  il.  as  it  np[«ared  lo  us ;  and  lo  asV  aueh  of 
our  readers  aa  pursue  these  studies,  nhi^lher  ihiit  also  is  not 
irorihy  of  wrnie  study.  The  reply  we  must  now  leave  to 
themselves. 

As  an  appendage  to  the  charge  of  My^tici^m  bniughl 
ag&insi  ibe  Germnns,  there  is  oflen  added  the  seemingly  in- 
eongntoits  one  of  trreli^n.  On  this  point  abo  we  had 
much  lo  »iy ;  but  must  for  the  present  decline  it.  Mean- 
while, let  tlie  reader  be  nsaured,  that  to  the  eharge  of  Irre- 
ligwn,  as  to  so  many  otbera,  the  Germans  will  plead  not  guilty. 
Cta  the  conlrary,  they  will  not  scruple  lo  assert  that  iheir  lit- 
erature i»,  in  a  positive  sense,  religions ;  nay,  pt'rhops  to 
nuiintain,  that  if  ever  neighbouring  nations  are  to  recover  that 
pore  aod  high  spirit  of  devotion,  the  loss  of  whieJi.  however 
we  mny  disguise  it  or  pretend  lo  overlook  it,  can  be  hidden 
from  MO  observant  mind,  it  must  be  by  travelling,  if  not  on 
the  same  {lalh,  at  least  in  the  same  direction,  in  which  the 
Germane  huve  already  begun  to  travel.  We  shall  add.  that 
the  Religion  of  Germany  is  a  subject  not  for  slight  but  for 
deep  study,  and,  if  nc  tuislake  not,  may  in  some  degree  re- 
ward the  deepest. 

Here,  however,  we  must  close  our  examination  or  defence, 
We  have  spoken  freely,  because  we  fell  distincliy,  and  thought 
the  mattM'  worthy  of  being  stated,  and  more  fully  inquired 
into.  Farther  than  this,  we  have  no  f[uari-cl  for  the  Grcr- 
raani :  we  would  have  justice  done  to  them,  us  to  all  men 
and  all  things  ;  but  for  their  literature  or  character  we  pro- 
few  tio  secmrian  or  exclusive  preference.  We  think  their 
recent  Poetry,  indeed,  superior  to  the  recent  Poetry  of  any 
other  nation  ;  but  taken  as  a  wliote,  inferior  )o  that  of  sev- 
t  iiiftrior  not  to  our  own  only,  Inil  to  that  of  Italy,  nny 
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perhaps  to  that  of  Spain.  Their  Philosophy  too  must  still 
be  regarded  as  uncertain  ;  at  best  only  the  beginning  of  bet- 
ter things.  But  surely  even  this  is  not  to  be  neglected.  A 
little  light  is  precious  in  great  darkness :  nor,  amid  the 
myriads  of  Poetasters  and  Philosaphes,  are  Poets  and  Phi- 
losophers so  numerous  that  we  should  reject  such,  when 
they  speak  to  us  in  the  hard,  but  manly,  deep  and  ex- 
presirive  tones  of  that  old  Saxon  speech,  which  is  also  our 
mother-tongue. 

We  confess,  the  present  aspect  of  spiritual  Europe  might 
fill  a  melancholic  observer  with  doubt  and  foreboding.  It  is 
mournful  to  see  so  many  noble,  tender  and  high-aspiring 
minds  deserted  of  that  religious  light  which  once  guided  all 
such :  standing  sorrowful  on  the  scene  of  past  convulsions 
and  controversies,  as  on  a  scene  blackened  and  bumt-up  with 
fire ;  mourning  in  the  darkness,  because  there  is  desolation, 
and  no  home  for  the  soul ;  or  what  is  worse,  pitching  tents 
among  the  ashes,  and  kindling  weak  earthly  lamps  which  we 
are  to  take  for  stars.  This  darkness  is  but  transitory  obscu- 
ration :  these  ashes  are  the  soil  of  future  herbage  and  richer 
harvests.  Religion,  Poetry,  is  not  dead ;  it  will  never  die. 
Its  dwelling  and  birthplace  is  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  it  is 
eternal  as  the  being  of  man.  In  any  point  of  Space,  in  any 
section  of  Time,  let  there  be  a  living  Man ;  and  there  is  an 
Infinitude  above  him  and  beneath  him,  and  an  Eternity  en- 
compasses him  on  this  hand  and  on  that;  and  tones  of 
Sphere-music,  and  tidings  from  loftier  worlds,  will  flit  round 
him,  if  he  can  but  listen,  and  visit  him  with  holy  influences, 
even  in  the  thickest  press  of  trivialities,  or  the  din  of  busiest 
life.  Happy  the  man,  happy  the  nation  that  can  hear  these 
tidings ;  that  has  them  written  in  fit  characters,  legible  to 
every  eye,  and  the  solemn  import  of  them  present  at  all 
moments  to  every  heart !  That  there  is,  in  these  days,  no 
nation  so  happy,  is  too  clear ;  but  that  all  nations,  and  our- 
selves in  the  van,  are,  with  more  or  less  discernment  of  its 
nature,  struggling  towards  this  happiness,  is  the   hope  and 
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the  gloiy  of  our  time.  To  us,  as  to  others,  success,  at  a  dis- 
tant or  a  nearer  day,  cannot  be  uncertain.  Meanwhile,  the 
first  condition  of  success  is,  that,  in  striving  honestly  our- 
selves, we  honestly  acknowledge  the  striving  of  our  neigh- 
bour ;  that  with  a  Will  unwearied  in  seeking  Truth,  we 
have  a  Sense  open  for  it,  wheresoever  and  howsoever  it  may 
arise. 


( 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  WERNER.' 

[1828.] 

If  the  charm  of  fame  consisted,  as  Horace  has  mistakenly 
declared,  *  in  being  pointed  at  with  the  finger,  and  having  it 
said.  This  is  he ! '  few  writers  of  the  present  age  could  boast 
of  more  fame  than  Werner.  It  has  been  the  unhappy  for- 
tune of  this  man  to  stand  for  a  long  period  incessantly  before 
the  world,  in  a  far  stronger  light  than  naturally  belonged  to 
him,  or  could  exhibit  him  to  advantage.  Twenty  years  ago 
he  was  a  man  of  considerable  note,  which  has  ever  since 
been  degenerating  into  notoriety.  The  mystic  dramatist,  the 
sceptical  enthusiast,  was  known  and  partly  esteemed  by  all 
students  of  poetry ;  Madame  de  Stael,  we  recollect,  allows 
him  an  entire  chapter  in  her  AUemagne.  It  was  a  much 
coarser  curiosity,  and  in  a  much  wider  circle,  which  the  dis- 
sipated man,  by  successive  indecorums,  occasioned ;  till  at 
last  the  convert  to  Popery,  the  preaching  zealot,  came  to  fig- 

1  Foreign  Review,  No.  1. — Lebens-Abriss  Fi-iedrich  Ludwly  Zncharias 
Werners.  Von  dem  fferausfjebfr  rvn  Hoffmanns  Leben  und  Nachlnss, 
(Sketeh  of  the  Life  of  Frederick  Liidwig  ZachariuR  Wemer.  By  the  Edi- 
tor of  '  Hoffmann's  Life  and  Remains.')    Berlin,  1823. 

2.  Die  Sdhne  des  Thais.  (The  Sons  of  the  Valley.)  A  Dramatic  Poem. 
Part  L  Die  Templer  oiif  Ct{j)eni.  (The  Templars  in  Cyprus.)  Part  IL 
Die  Kreuzettbnidei'.    (The  Brethren  of  the  Cross.)     Berlin,  1801,  1802. 

8.  Das  Krtuz  an  dtr  Ostsee.  (The  Cross  on  the  Baltic.)  A  Tragedy. 
Berlin,  1806. 

4.  yfartin  Luther^  oder  die  IVeihe  der  Kraft,  (Martin  Luther,  or  the 
Consecration  of  Strength.)    A  Tragedy.     Berlin,  1807. 

5.  Die  Afutter  der  yfakkabder.  (The  Mother  of  the  Maccabees.)  A 
Tragedy.    Vienna,  1820. 
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ore  in  nil  newspaper* ;  and  some  picture  of  liim  was  required 
(or  all  heaiia  that  would  not  sit  blank  and  mute  in  the  topic 
of  every  coffeebou^e  and  anthrtic  tea.  In  dim  heads,  that  is, 
ill  the  great  majorily,  the  picture  was,  of  course,  perverted 
into  n  strange  bughear,  and  the  original  deciBivelj-  enough 
condemned  i  but  even  the  few,  who  might  see  him  in  bis  true 
;<>hape,  felt  too  well  tliat  nothing  loud  could  be  said  in  his  be- 
tudf ;  that,  with  so  many  mournful  bicmiahes.  if  extenuadon 
could  not  avail,  no  complete  defenee  was  to  be  alteoipled. 

At  thn  same  time,  it  is  not  the  hialory  of  a  mere  literary 
prottigate  that  we  have  liere  to  do  with.  Of  men  whom  fine 
talents  cannot  teach  the  humblest  prudence,  wlio^e  high  feel- 
ing, nncxpresaed  in  noble  action,  must  lie  smouldering  with 
bnwr  wlmixtures  in  ihuir  own  bosom,  til!  their  existence, 
afttaulted  from  without  and  from  within,  becomes  u  burnt  and 
Uackened  ruin,  to  be  sighed  over  by  the  few,  and  stared  at, 
or  trampled  un,  by  the  many,  there  is  unhappily  no  witnt  In 
any  coon  try ;  nor  can  the  unnatural  union  of  genius  with 
depravity  and  de^fradation  have  such  charms  for  our  readers, 
that  tvr  should  go  abroad  in  quest  of  it,  or  in  any  case  dwell 
on  it.  otherwise  than  with  reluctance.  Werner  is  somotliing 
more  llian  this:  a  giUed  spirit  struggling  earnestly  amid  the 
new,  complex,  tumultuous  influences  of  his  time  and  country, 
but  without  foi-ce  to  body  himself  forth  from  among^t  them; 
a  keen  adventurous  swimmer,  aiming  towards  high  and  di»- 
lant  landmarks,  bat  too  weakly  in  so  rough  a  sea ;  for  th« 
c!iirreat!<  drive  him  far  astray,  and  he  sinks  at  last  in  the 
waves,  attaining  little  for  himself,  and  leaving  little,  save  the 
memory  of  liis  failure,  to  others.  A  glance  over  his  history 
may  not  t>e  unprofitable;  if  the  man  liimself  can  less  inter- 
est us,  the  ocean  of  German,  of  European  Opinion,  still  rolls 
in  wild  eddies  to  and  fro ;  and  with  its  movements  and  re- 
fluxes, indicated  in  the  history  of  such  men,  every  one  of  uo 
is  ooncemcd. 

Our  materials  for  this  survey  are  dclicient,  not  so  much  in 
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quantity  as  quality.  The  *  Life,'  now  known  to  be  by  Hit- 
zig  of  Berlin,  seems  a  very  honest,  un presuming  perform- 
ance; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  too  fragmentary 
and  discursive  for  our  wantt ;  the  features  of  the  man  are 
nowhere  united  into  a  portrait,  but  left  for  the  reader  to 
unite  as  he  may ;  a  task  which,  to  most  readers,  will  be  hard 
enough :  for  the  Work,  short  in  compass,  is  more  than  pro- 
portionally short  in  details  of  facts;  and  Werner's  history, 
much  as  an  intimate  friend  must  have  known  of  it,  still  lies 
before  us,  in  great  part,  dark  and  unintelligible.  For  what 
he  has  done  we  should  doubtless  thank  our  Author ;  yet  it 
seems  a  pity,  that  in  this  instance  he  had  not  done  more  and 
better.  A  singular  chance  made  him,  at  the  same  time^ 
companion  of  both  Hoffmann  and  Werner,  perhaps  the  two 
most  showy,  heterogeneous  and  misinterpretable  writers  of 
his  day ;  nor  shall  we  deny  that,  in  performing  a  friend's  duty 
to  their  memory,  he  has  done  truth  also  a  service.  His  lAfe 
of  Hoffnumn^  pretending  to  no  artfulness  of  arrangement, 
is  redundant,  rather  than  defective,  in  minuteness ;  but  there, 
at  least,  the  means  of  a  correct  judgment  are  brought  within 
our  reach,  and  the  work,  as  usual  with  Hitzig,  bears  marks 
of  the  utmost  fairness ;  and  of  an  accuracy  which  we  might 
almost  call  professional :  for  the  Author,  it  would  seem,  is  a 
legal  functionary  of  long  standing,  and  now  of  respectable 
rank ;  and  he  examines  and  records,  with  a  certmn  notarial 
strictness  too  rare  in  compilations  of  this  sort  So  far  as 
Hoffmann  is  concerned,  therefore,  we  have  reason  to  be  sat- 
isfied. In  regard  to  Werner,  however,  we  cannot  say  so 
much  :  here  we  should  certainly  have  wished  for  more  facts, 
though  it  had  been  with  fewer  consequences  drawn  from 
them ;  were  these  somewhat  chaotic  expositions  of  Werner's 
character  exchanged  for  simple  particulars  of  his  walk  and 
conversation,  the  result  would  be  much  surer,  and,  especially 
to  foreigners,  much  more  complete  and  luminous.  As  it  is, 
from  rcjxjated  perusals  of  this  biography,  we  have  failed  to 

1  See  Appendix  I.     §  Iloffmatm. 
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galber  aiiy  very  clear  noiioo  uf  llie  mnn ;  nor  willi  jierhupa 
morp  »indj  of  hid  writings  than,  od  oilier  grounik,  they  voaM 
have  merited,  does  his  manner  of  existence  still  sUuiil  out  to 
OS  with  ilial  distinct  cobesion  which  [>uta  an  end  to  doubt. 
Oor  view  of  him  the  reader  will  accepl  as  an  approximation, 
and  be  content  to  wonder  with  us,  and  cbarilably  pause 
wbere  we  cannot  uliogetlwr  inl<?rprel. 

Wpmer  was  twin  ni  Konigslirrg,  in  East  Prussia,  on  ths 
18ih  of  Novembtr  1768.  His  father  wa«  Profe^or  of  His> 
lory  and  Eliniat?nue  in  llie  University  thei-e ;  and  farther,  ia 
virtue  of  ihifi  office.  Dramatic  Censor ;  whieh  latter  druom- 


.lUmce  procured  yonng  ^ 
viNling  ibe  theftlrc,  aod  so  gav< 


nbno^l  daily  opportunity  of 


aoquAintance  with  the  mecbunisin  of  the  stage  than  even 
most  players  are  [louessed  of.  A  strong  taste  for  the  drama 
it  probably  enough  gnve  him ;  but  this  bkiU  in  stnge-mechan- 
1010  may  be  <]uesiiou('(l,  for  often  in  biu  own  plays,  no  euch 
^kill.  but  miher  iho  want  of  it,  ia  evinced. 

The  Profe*?or  and  Censor,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing  in 
blame  nr  pn«i»r,  died  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  son,  and 
tlw  boy  oow  f«ll  to  the  sole  charge  of  hid  mother ;  a  woman 
whom  he  seems  to  have  loved  warmly,  but  whose  guai-dian- 
■hip  could  Bcnrccly  lie  the  best  for  him.  Werner  himself 
•peaks  of  her  in  earnest  commendation,  as  of  a  pure,  high- 
minded  and  hcavily-afHicled  being.  Hoffmann,  however, 
ndd«,  that  »lie  was  hypochondriacal,  nnd  generally  quite  de- 
lirious, imagining  hersylf  to  be  the  Vi:^in  Mary,  and  her  son 
to  bo  the  promised  Sbiloh  !  llotfmann  bad  opporitmity 
enough  of  knowing ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  two 
iiingiilar  penooi  were  brought  up  under  the  same  roof, 
Ihougli,  at  this  time,  by  renson  of  their  diS'erence  of  age, 
Werner  being  eight  years  older,  they  hud  little  or  no  ac- 
qaainliitice-.  What  a  nervous  and  melancholic  parent  was, 
BotFinann,  by  another  unhappy  coin<'idence,  had  ali^o  full 
occasion  to  know :  his  own  mother,  purtud  from  her  husband, 
lay  liclple&s  and  broken-hearted  for  the  Uisl  si 
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of  her  life  and  the  first  seventeen  of  his ;  a  source  of  pain- 
ful influences,  which  he  used  to  trace  through  the  whole  of 
his  own  character ;  as  to  the  like  cause  he  imputed  the  pri- 
mary perversion  of  Werner's.  How  far  his  views  on  this 
point  were  accurate  or  exaggerated,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging. 

Of  Werner's  early  years  the  biographer  says  little  or 
nothing.  We  learn  only  that,  about  the  usual  age,  he  ma- 
triculated in  the  Konigsberg  University,  intending  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  business  of  a  lawyer ;  and  with  his  profes- 
sional studies  united,  or  attempted  to  unite,  the  study  of 
philosophy  under  Kant.  His  college-life  is  characterised 
by  a  single,  but  too  expressive  word :  *  It  is  said,'  observes 
Hitzig,  *  to  have  been  very  dissolute.*  His  progress  in  meta- 
physics, as  in  all  branches  of  learning,  might  thus  be  ex- 
pected to  be  small ;  indeed,  at  no  period  of  his  life  can  he, 
even  in  the  language  of  panegyric,  be  called  a  man  of  cul- 
ture or  solid  information  on  any  subject.  Nevertheless,  he 
contrived,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  to  publish  a  little  volume 
of  *  Poems,'  apparently  in  very  tolerable  magazine  metre ; 
and  after  some  *  roamings '  over  Germany,  having  loitered 
for  a  while  at  Berlin,  and  longer  at  Dresden,  he  betook  him- 
self to  more  serious  business ;  applied  for  admittance  and 
promotion  as  a  Prussian  man  of  law ;  the  employment  which 
young  jurists  look  for  in  that  country  being  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Government ;  consisting,  indeed,  of  appointments 
in  the  various  judicial  or  administrative  Boards  by  which 
the  Provinces  are  managed.  In  1793,  Werner  accordingly 
was  made  Kammersecretdr  (Exchequer  Secretary)  ;  a  sub- 
altern office,  which  he  held  successively  in  several  stations, 
and  last  and  longest  in  Warsaw,  where  Ilitzig,  a  young  man 
following  the  same  profession,  first  became  acquainted  with 
him  in  1799. 

What  the  purport  or  result  of  Werner's  *  roamings '  may 
have  been,  or  how  he  had  demeaned  himself  in  office  or  out 
of  it,  we  are  nowhere  informed ;  but  it  is  an  ominous  cir- 
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eiinutiuHM  that,  eren  at  thb  period,  in  his  tliirtictU  year,  he 
hftj  Jivorceil  (iro  wivL-s,  Ihe  last  nl  least  by  umlual  consent, 
and  wa.s  looking  out  for  a  third  1  HiLzig,  with  whom  he 
«(wiii9  to  have  formed  a  prompt  and  close  intimacy,  givea  us 
no  full  picture  of  him  under  any  of  his  aspects :  yet  we  can 
set!  Ihnt  his  life,  as  naturally  it  might,  already  wore  some- 
wliac  of  a  sluitcred  3|ipeai-ance  in  his  own  eyes ;  that  he  waa 
broken  in  character,  in  spirit,  perhaps  in  bodily  constitution  j 
■ml,  contenting  himself  with  the  transifint  gratificationa  of  bo 
gay  a  city  and  so  tolerable  an  appointment,  had  renounced 
all  steady  and  rational  hope  either  of  being  happy,  or  of 
•Jeiscrving  to  be  so.  Of  nnsleady  and  irrational  hopes,  how- 
ever, tie  hitd  still  abundance.  The  fine  enthusiasm  of  his 
nature,  undeslroyed  by  so  maiiy  external  perplexities,  nay  to 
which  perhaps  these  very  perplexities  had  given  iresh  and 
undue  exdicmeni,  glowed  forth  in  strange  many-coloured 
ItrighlneiU  from  amid  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes;  and  le<l 
hire  into  wild  worlds  of  speculation,  the  more  vehemently, 
that  the  real  world  of  action  and  duty  had  beeome  so  un- 
manageable in  his  hands. 

Wcmer'o  early  publication  had  sunk,  afler  a  brief  provin- 
cial life,  into  menled  ohlivion  :  iu  fact,  he  had  then  only 
been  a  rhymer,  and  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  beginning 
lo  be  a  poet.  Wc  have  one  of  tlio^e  youthful  pieces  tran- 
scribed iu  this  Volume,  and  certainly  it  exhibits  a  curioua 
eontrwit  with  bis  subsequent  writings,  both  in  forra  and 
■pint.  In  form,  because,  unlike  the  first-fruits  of  a  genius, 
it  U  cold  and  correct :  while  his  Inter  works,  without  es- 
ceptioR,  arc  fervid,  extravagant  and  fnll  of  gross  blemishes. 
In  «ptrit  no  less,  because,  treating  of  his  favourite  theme, 
RcligioTt.  it  treats  of  it  harshly  and  sceptically ;  being,  in- 
deed, little  more  than  a  metrical  version  of  common  Utili- 
tarian Freethinking,  as  it  may  be  found  (without  metre)  in 
most  taverns  and  deha ting-societies.  Werner's  intermediate 
eecrel-hlstory  might  form  a  strange  chapter  in  psychology : 
for  now,  il  is  clear.  Ida  French  scepticism  had  got  overlaid 
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with  wondrous  theosophic  garniture;  his  mind  was  full  of 
visions  and  cloudy  glories,  and  no  occupation  pleased  him 
better  than  to  controvert,  in  generous  inquiring  minds,  that 
very  unbelief  which  he  appears  to  have  once  entertained  in 
his  own.  From  Hitzig's  account  of  the  matter,  this  seems 
to  have  formed  the  strongest  link  of  Ins  intercourse  with 
Werner.  The  latter  was  his  senior  bj  ten  years  of  time, 
and  by  more  than  ten  years  of  unhappy  experience ;  the 
grand  questions  of  Immortality,  of  Fate,  Freewill,  Fore- 
knowledge absolute,  were  in  continual  agitation  between 
them ;  and  Hitzig  still  remembers  with  gratitude  these 
earnest  warnings  against  irregularity  of  life,  and  so  many 
ardent  and  not  ineffectual  endeavours  to  awaken  in  the  pas- 
sionate temperament  of  youth  a  glow  of  purer  and  enlight- 
ening fire. 

*  Some  leagues  from  Warsaw/  says  the  Biographer,  *  enchantingly 
embosomed  in  a  thick  wood,  close  by  the  high  banks  of  the  Vistula, 
lies  the  Cameldulensian  Abbey  of  Bielany,  inhabited  by  a  class  of 
monks,  who  in  strictness  of  discipline  yield  only  to  those  of  La 
Trappe.  To  this  cloistral  solitude  Werner  was  wont  to  repair  with 
his  friend,  cTcry  fine  Saturday  of  the  summer  of  1800,  so  soon  as 
their  occupations  in  the  city  were  over.  In  defect  of  any  formal 
inn,  the  two  used  to  bivouac  in  the  forest,  or  at  best  to  sleep  under 
a  temporary  tent  The  Sunday  was  then  spent  in  the  open  air;  in 
roving  about  the  woods  ;  sailing  on  the  river,  and  the  like  ;  till  late 
night  recalled  them  to  tlie  city.  On  such  occasions,  the  younger  of 
the  party  had  ample  room  to  unfold  his  whole  heart  before  his  more 
mature  and  settled  companion  ,*  to  advance  his  doubts  and  objections 
against  many  theories,  which  Werner  was  already  cherishing ;  and 
so,  by  exciting  him  with  contradiction,  to  cause  him  to  make  them 
clearer  to  himself.' 

Week  after  week,  these  discussions  were  carefully  re- 
sumed from  the  point  where  they  had  been  left :  indeed, 
to  "Werner,  it  would  seem,  this  controversy  had  unusual  at- 
tractions ;  for  he  was  now  busy  composing  a  Poem,  intended 
principally  to  convince  the  world  of  those  very  truths  which 
he  was  striving  to  impress  on  his  friend ;  and  to  which  the 
world,  as  might  be  expected,  was  likely  to  give  a  similar 
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reocplion.  The  cliaracter,  or  at  leant  the  way  of  llioughl, 
attributed  lo  Bobert  d'Heredon,  the  Scottish  Tomplar,  in  llie 
Sout  of  the  VaU^,  vaa  borrowed  it  appears,  as  if  by  rc<gular 
imtalinetita,  Irota  tliese  couferences  with  Uitcig ;  the  result 
«f  ihi!  oue  Sunday  being  duly  entered  in  dntnmiic  form 
during  ibe  week ;  then  audited  on  the  Sunday  following ; 
and  £u  fonniiig  the  text  for  iorlber  disquisition.  '  Blissful 
'ilaytt,'  nA'^A  Mitzig,  'pure  anil  innocent,  which  doubtl«»i> 
■  Werner  al»o  ever  held  in  plea^ied  remembrance  1' 

The  Sokne  dut  Tlu/U,  coniposed  in  tliis  rather  questionable 
fettfaioai  wai^  in  due  lime  forthcoming ;  the  First  Part  in  1801, 
Uie  Second  about  a  year  afterwards.  It  ia  a  drama,  or 
rather  two  dnunaii,  unrivalled  at  lea^l  in  one  particular,  in 
length  i  each  Part  being  it  play  of  six  acts,  and  the  whole 
amoUDtiog  to  aimewlmt  more  tban  bOO  small  octnvo  pages ! 
To  attempt  any  analysis  of  8uch  a  work  would  but  fatigue 
our  rtiaJcrs  to  little  purpose ;  it'  is,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
of  a  most  loose  and  formless  structure ;  expanding  on  all 
sides  into  vague  boundlessness,  antl,  on  tbe  whole,  reacmbliDg 
not  so  much  a  poem  as  the  rude  materials  of  one.  The  sub- 
ject a  the  destruction  of  tbe  Templar  Order  i  an  event 
wliicii  has  been  driunatised  more  than  once,  but  on  which, 
not  wtlhs landing.  Werner,  we  suppose,  may  boast  of  being  en- 
tirely original.  The  fate  of  Jacques  Mohiy  and  his  brethren 
acta  bere  but  like  a  little  leaven  :  and  lucky  were  we,  could 
it  IcBVcn  ttie  lump  ;  but  it  lies  buried  under  such  a  mass  of 
UyMical  theology.  Masonic  munynery.  Cabalistic  tradition 
and  Rosicrutuan  philosophy,  as  no  power  could  work  into 
dnuuHtic  union.  The  incidents  are  few,  and  of  little  in- 
t£re»t ;  interrupted  continually  by  flaring  shows  and  long- 
nindrd  >peculation9  (  for  Werner's  besetting  sin,  that  of 
loi{aacity,  is  here  in  decided  action  ;  and  so  we  wander,  in 
aimless  windings  through  sceoc  after  scene  of  gorgeousness 
or  gl»om :  till  at  last  the  whole  ri^cs  before  us  like  a  wild 
phantasmagoriu ;  cloud  heajied  on  cloud,  painted  indeed  here 
and  there  with  prismatic  hues,  but  representing  nothing,  or 
at  least  not  llie  subject,  but  the  author. 
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Ill  this  last  point  of  view,  however,  as  a  picture  of  himself, 
independently  of  other  considerations,  this  play  of  Werner's 
may  still  have  a  certain  value  for  us.  The  strange  chaotic 
nature  of  the  man  is  displayed  in  it :  his  scepticism  and 
theosophy ;  his  audacity,  yet  intrinsic  weakness  of  char- 
acter ;  his  baffled  longings,  but  still  ardent  endeavours  after 
Truth  and  Good ;  his  search  for  them  in  far  journeyings, 
not  on  the  beaten  highways,  but  through  a  pathless  infinitude 
of  Thought.  To  call  it  a  work  of  art  would  be  a  misappli- 
cation of  names :  it  is  little  more  than  a  rhapsodic  effusion  ; 
the  outpouring  of  a  passionate  and  mystic  soul,  only  half- 
knowing  what  it  utters,  and  not  ruling  its  own  movements, 
but  ruled  by  them.  It  is  fair  to  add,  that  such  also,  in  a 
great  measure,  was  Werner  s  own  view  of  the  matter :  most 
likely  tlie  utterance  of  these  things  gave  him  such  relief, 
tliat,  crude  as  they  were,  he  could  not  suppress  them.  For 
it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  in  this  performance  one 
condition,  at  least,  of  genuine  inspiration  is  not  wanting : 
Werner  evidently  thinks  that  in  these  his  ultramundane 
excursions  he  has  found  truth  ;  he  has  sometliing  positive 
to  set  forth,  and  he  feels  himself  as  if  bound  on  a  high  and 
holy  mission  in  preaching  it  to  his  fellow  men. 

To  explain  with  any  minuteness  the  articles  of  Werner's 
creed,  as  it  was  now  fashioned,  and  is  here  exhibited,  would 
be  a  ta^k  perhaps  too  hard  for  us,  and,  at  all  events,  unprofit- 
able in  proportion  to  its  difficulty.  We  have  found  some 
separable  passages,  in  which,  under  dark  symbolical  figures, 
he  has  himself  shadowed  forth  a  vague  likeness  of  it :  these 
we  shall  now  submit  to  the  reader,  with  such  expositions  as 
we  gather  from  the  context,  or  as  German  readers,  from  the 
usual  tone  of  speculation  in  that  country,  are  naturally  en- 
abled to  supply.  This  may,  at  the  same  time,  convey  as 
fair  a  notion  of  the  work  itiself,  with  its  tawdry  splendours, 
and  tumid  grandiloquence,  and  mere  playhouse  thunder  and 
lightning,  as  by  any  other  plan  our  limited  would  admiL 

Let  the  reader  fancy  himself  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
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where  the  OrdiT  of  iIib  Templdre  still  subsists,  llioiigli  tlie 
liend^  of  it  are  nlremly  siimmonfil  before  the  Fn;ni;li  Kint; 
ADil  Pope  Clement ;  whivh  summons  lliey  are  now,  not  with- 
oat  drenry  enough  forebodings,  itre]jaring  to  obey.  The  pur- 
port of  lliia  Firel  Part,  so  far  as  il  lias  nny  dramatic  purport, 
is,  to  paint  the  situation,  ouiwurd  and  iowanl,  of  that  once 
piou^  and  heroic,  and  still  tnagniHcent  and  powerful  body. 
It  is  eoiilled  7%f  Templart  in  Ctfpnu ;  but  why  it  should 
aUo  be  called  The  Soru  of  the  Va/lry  does  not  so  well  ap- 
pear; for  the  BrolhfHiOod  of  the  Valiey  has  yet  scarcely 
come  into  activity,  and  only  hovers  before  us  iu  glimpses, 
of  $o  Miigmatic  a  sort,  ibnl  we  know  not  fully  no  much  aa 
wheihur  the^^c  il«  Soiii  are  of  fle^ih  and  blood  like  ourselves, 
or  of  some  ^pirilual  nature,  or  of  something  intermediate, 
and  altoj^tlier  oondescripl.  For  the  rest,  it  is  a  aeries  of 
epeclacle«  and  disseitations  j  the  action  cannot  so  much  be 
eaid  to  advance  as  to  revolve.  On  this  occasion  the  Tem- 
plars am  admitling  two  new  members ;  the  acolytes  liave 
ftlreaily  passed  their  prclimltiary  trials ;  this  ib  the  chief  and 
final  one: 


ACT   FIFTil.     SCKSE    KTRST. 

MUnii/il.     Merkir  of  At  Tenpit  (Atirch.     Baekwnrdi,  a  detp  ptrijitclk* 

Cf  Altar,  md  Gatlae  PiUari.     0»  tt*  righl-tuuid  tiile  of  Iht  /ariffr-mid,  a 

Kmlt  'Xflf^f.'  midvtlhUanAUarieilhlhiJlgureofSI.Sd>amiai.     TktKoie 

it  Mgiltf  fry  •Snly  li</  a  linffh  Limp  irti'ck  hitni/t  Af/ore  lAe  Altar, 

AMI.  BKitT  Idratttl  in  irhilt,  ti'ilAimi  nuinilt  or  d-iiblti ;  lirupiii/  iia  vny  I'n 

Wu  il  iMt  Bt  the  Altar  of  Sebiutiuii 

That  I  v»  bidden  wait  for  llie  L'uknowii? 

Km  ibould  it  b«;  bat  diiiuiofi  willi  her  veil 

Inwrt)))*  the  flgurw.  [^ifriinrinj  lo  ihe  Mlar. 

Herein  thvHflhrilliir: 
T«,  thii  i*  he,  the  Snlntnl.  —  How  the  f-llmmer 
OrUut  (niiit  Uui|i  ralh  on  h>i  fiuliiif-  eye!  — 
Ah,  II  t>  Dot  Uie  tp«an  o'  tti'  Santi-eni, 
It  It  the  pwip  rtf  bopelet*  Iotb  that  IiumiiiK 
Tnnifix  thy  huart,  iioor  Comnidel  — O  my  Afniei, 
Mn.T  not  tlij  iplrit.  in  thU  eaniut  hour, 
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Be  looking  on?    Art  hovering  in  that  moonbeam 
Which  struggles  through  the  painted  window,  and  dies 
Amid  the  cloister*8  gloom?    Or  linger* st  thoa 
Behind  these  pillars,  which,  ominoas  and  black, 
Look  down  on  me,  like  horrors  of  the  Past 
Upon  the  Present;  and  hidest  thy  gentle  form, 
Lest  with  thy  paleness  thou  too  much  affright  me  ? 
Hide  not  thyself,  pale  shadow  of  my  Agnes, 
Thou  affrightest  not  thy  lover.  —  Hush !  — 
Hark  I    Was  there  not  a  rustling  ?  —  Father !    You  ? 

PHILIP  {ruihing  in  with  mJd  looks). 
Yes,  Adalbert  I  —  But  time  is  precious !  —  Come, 
My  son,  my  one  sole  Adalbert,  come  with  me ! 

ADALBERT. 

What  would  you,  father,  in  this  solemn  hour? 

PHILIP. 

This  hour,  or  never!  [Lta£ng  Adalbert  to  tKt  Altar. 

Hither!  —  Know*st  thou  Aim  t 


ADALBERT. 


'Tis  Saint  Sebastian. 


PHIUP. 

Because  he  would  not 
Renounce  his  faith,  a  tyrant  had  him  murdered.       [Points  to  his  head. 
These  furrows,  too,  the  rage  of  tyrants  ploughed 
In  thy  old  father's  face.     My  son,  my  first-bom  child. 
In  this  great  hour  I  do  conjure  thee !     Wilt  thou, 
Wilt  thou  obey  me  ? 

ADALBERT. 

Be  it  just,  I  wUl! 

PHILIP. 

Then  swear,  in  this  great  hour,  in  this  dread  presence. 
Here  by  thy  father's  head  made  early  gray. 
By  the  remembrance  of  thy  mother's  agony. 
And  by  the  ravished  blossom  of  thy  Agnes, 
Against  the  TjTanny  which  sacrificed  us. 
Inexpiable,  bloody,  everlasting  hate ! 

ADALBERT. 

Ha !     This  the  All-avenger  spoke  through  thee !  — 
Yes !     Bloody  shall  my  Agnes'  death-torch  bum 
In  Philip's  heart;  I  swear  it! 

PHILIP  {with  increasing  vehemence). 
And  if  thou  break 
This  oath,  and  if  thou  reconcile  thee  to  him. 
Or  let  his  golden  chains,  his  gifts,  his  prayers, 
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Wli«n  th'  hour  of  vengeance  oiimwi,  —  ihiUl  tills  (-my  liexl, 

TIl;  molber't  wsi],  the  luL  ([gh  of  Ihy  Agatt, 

AccuH  thoe  U  the  bar  of  the  Eleninl'/ 

So  be  it,  ir  I  break  my  iiilb  1 

Thenmim  thse!  — 

[i«*a5  ^,  (*»  thrinld-Hj  logrlifr,  a,  wUh  daaUd  ryct. 

Ha!  wuDot  that  h»  hghCi.iiig'i'  — Fare  thee  «eU! 

I  hMT  the  tbotitep  oTtlie  Dreideri!  -  Flrm- 

thmamber  t«,  remnnber  lhi>  <(eni  midnighil             [AidVu  hanHf. 

AttAMlBBT  (flfime). 

Sont  hither  to  swalte  me  out  of  cmvo.i  sleep, 

kai  my  Agnes'  spirit  ihall  lisva  voHgeance !  — 

MMtr  M  AHMED  Mjix.     Ht  a  m.tiMfrm,  htnd  tofiol  in  Onrk  hnr«ft, ;  Ait 

Bwrfi^ftW. 

Praj!    {ADALBERT  tucdl. 

Bin  th}^ieir  '.-                    iff,  uript  him  10  the  girdle  and  rauu  hin. 

Look  on  the  ground,  and  rollnvr! 

[ifc  fen*  Un  iMo  fie  Wt?™,)  lo  a  lr«p-(la^,  m  the  jigkt. 

BtAKtmd,fTAkim„lf,  «>ul^e.Ai>AL)tE>rrA«<>tt»e<J 

Um,it,bm,. 

SECOKD  SCENE. 

Cmtltry  nf  the  Tengilan,  md<r  At   CInrcti.     Tht  Ktut  it  lightetl  nnlf 

bs  n  Lamp  n)A.V*  iflr.^.  d«m/ron,  Ikt  muil.    Around  «■»   Thmb.tauit  <f 

dtatutd  Knighu.  nmrk^  <aA  Orotta  and  Kulpiurtd  Bontt.    Ai  tlu  bmk- 

grvmd.  fiKo  whual  l^flfbm,  kol^ng  btlmtn  Htm  a  large  «AiU  Book.  marM 

•oi»aridCmm:/nmlit„HdtrmdoftheB«*h>«yialMgaiekcurtain. 

7U  ateUKm  m  rt*  rigU  Mh  in  iU  ri^t  hami  a  nnktd  rfrnm.  »«rc/,-  rtfll  m 

lk*UfiluAl.miUl^lm«JaPal-,tum^dnwn^rd,.     0.  (*«  WjpW  «fc  d/ 

It.  fir,sT«.md  mmd»  a  Um-t  Q#«  open;  mAtUft,a  umilar  one  «ilA  ISt 

fc*^^.i  Ta^iarmlke/MdrtunfhitOrdtr;  oabolk  OfffinM  are  i«KTV- 

liaat  i«  KhU,  ciphen.     On  eaek  tide,  neartr  Ike  bnctsTtmnd,  <irt  um  Ue 

iwnetf  ttfp,  of<ht  tUiir,  vlich  Uad^i«lodie  Templf  fh«rfh  aborc  the  W«3i. 

AitUED  M4H  ln«  jfi  n<>&b ;  afxot  on  the  rigM-hand  eUirt). 

DremlBil  \    la  tlia  gmvo  Inid  upenT 

1 
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ARMED  MAM  {who  after  a  pause  shows  himself  on  the  stairs). 
Shall  he  behold  the  Tombs  o*  th'  fathers? 

CONCEALED  VOICES. 

Yea! 

[armed  mah  with  thrown  sword  hods  Adalbert  carefulUf 
down  the  steps  on  the  right  hand. 

ARMED  MAM  (to  ADALBERT). 

Look  down!    *Ti8  on  thy  life!         [Leads  him  to  the  open  Coffin, 

What  soest  thou? 

ADALBERT. 

An  open  empty  Coffin. 

ARMED   MAM. 

*Tis  the  house 
Where  thou  one  day  shalt  dwell.  —  Canst  read  th^  inscription? 

ADALBERT. 

No. 

ARMED  MAM. 

Hear  it,  then:  *  Thy  wages.  Sin,  is  Death.' 

[Leads  him  to  the  opposite  Coffin  where  the  Body  is  lying. 
Look  down !    'Tis  on  thy  life !  —  What  seest  thou  ?    [  Shows  the  Coffin, 

ADALBERT. 

A  Coffin  with  a  Corpse. 

ARMED   MAM. 

He  is  thy  Brother; 
One  day  thou  art  as  he.  —  Canst  read  th*  inscription  ? 

ADALBERT. 

No. 

ARMED  MAM. 

Hear:  *  Corruption  is  the  name  of  Life.*  « 

Now  look  around ;  go  forward,  —  move,  and  act !  — 

[He  pushes  him  towards  the  background  of  the  stage. 

ADALBERT  {obsernng  the  Book). 
Ha  1     Here  the  Book  of  Ordination !  —  Seems        [Approaching, 
As  if  th*  inscription  on  it  might  be  read.  [ffe  reads  it. 

*  Knock  four  times  on  the  ground, 
Thou  shalt  behold  thy  loved  one.* 

0  Heavens!    And  may  I  see  thee,  sainted  Agnes? 

My  bosom  yearns  for  thee!  —  [Hastening  close  to  the  Book. 

\  With  thefoUoioing  words^  he  stamps  four  times  on  the  ground. 

One,  —  Two,  —  Three,  —  Four !  — 

[The  Curtain  hanging  from  the  Book  rolls  rapidly  ti/i,  and  covers  it.     A 

•     cohsstd  DeriV 8-head  appears  between  the  Uco  Skeletons :  its  form  is 

horrible ;  it  is  gilt ;  has  a  huge  golden  Crotcn,  a  Heart  of  the  same  on 

its  Brow ;  rolling  flaming  Eyes ;   Serpents  instead  of  Hair ;  golden 
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rji  nrck^  vhu^h  in  vitittif  It!  A;  hmuC;  nnd  a  ff^m 
I  CruriJIx,  vhick  rupa  artr  it>  righl  alimUrr,  nt  if 
I.  The  uholn  Bui  mit  un  four  ^ i/l  Draji<m'ifal. 
«  back  in  hurror,  iimi  kw(uimj.- 


■y  nf  Hie  P.illeu  M»« 


IT  (l(««Arj  Its   OirMiB  uitt  Aii  nvni,- 

L^auOT*>J,  wilA  irfcilt  tvJ'iMuI  Icavr4  anil  rtd  charartrr. 
^^^^mgeonnlauttiiloUii  BoBkicilli  Ut  SimnI,  anil  llirrr', 
^^^^HM(  ikiiAi.BERT,  nAti  ilnMbiHidc  other  nife  0/°  Iti 

"  Tbe  tJ^  eilled  fonti  the  Mui«r,  UAOninetiiK, 

AdiI  Mill  to  biiD;  Oo  uii!  cnnipletu  my  Temple! 
But  ill  Ilia  bean  the  tiaam  ttinuglit  :  What  boul 
Bnililliig  I1i<»  ■  temple?  uad  took  the  alaiiet, 
Ami  bulll  hiiDsetr  •  dwelling,  and  whnl  elones 
Were  lofl  he  gave  for  filthy  gold  and  iilver. 
~  w  aflor  forty  moons  the  Lord  reinnied, 
id  (pake:  Where  la  my  Temple.  RalTometus? 


wHoateru 


:  Ihiulla 


rayaeir 


;;  gmat  me  other  (brty  weeks, 
jfl  after  fbrty  weeks,  the  Lord  return!, 


llerled:  Where  la  my  Temple,  BBflbmetus? 

■  lUce  >  milMane  fell  it  on  hia  loal 

«  b«  ror  iDore  hid  betrayed  hi*  Lord  1 

t  jat  to  other  ain  the  Fiend  did  tempt  him, 

hbe  antvered,  Mying;  Give  me  forty  houra  1 

■  irhan  the  fbrty  hoara  were  goDC,  the  Lord 

IMdmro  In  wTHth;  My  Temple,  Bnffbmotiu? 

■I  fUl  hs  qiwking  on  hln  face,  and  cried 

';  bat  llie  Lord  was  wroth,  anil  *iud: 
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Hast  sold  them  for  a  parse  of  filthy  gold, 

Lo,  I  will  cast  thee  forth,  and  with  the  Mammon 

Will  chastise  thee,  until  a  Saviour  rise 

Of  thy  own  seed,  who  shall  redeem  thy  trespass. 

Then  did  the  Lord  lift  up'  the  purse  of  Gold; 

And  shook  the  gold  into  a  melting-pot, 

And  set  the  melting-pot  upon  the  Sun, 

So  that  the  metal  fused  into  a  fluid  mass. 

And  then  he  dipt  a  finger  in  the  same, 

And,  straightway  touching  Baflbmetus, 

Anoints  him  on  the  chin  and  brow  and  cheeks. 

Then  was  the  face  of  BaiTometus  changed: 

His  eyeballs  rolled  like  fire-flames. 

His  nose  became  a  crooked  vulture's  bill. 

The  tongue  hung  bloody  from  his  throat;  the  flesh 

Went  from  his  hollow  cheeks;  and  of  his  hair 

Grew  snakes,  and  of  the  snakes  grew  DevilVhoms. 

Again  the  Lord  put  forth  his  finger  with  the  gold. 

And  pressed  it  upon  Baflbmetus'  heart; 

W^hereby  the  heart  did  bleed  and  wither  up, 

And  all  his  members  bled  and  withered  up, 

And  fell  away,  the  one  and  then  the  other. 

At  last  his  back  itself  sunk  into  ashes : 

The  head  alone  continued  gilt  and  living; 

And  instead  of  bock,  grew  drogon's-talons. 

Which  destroyed  all  life  from  off"  the  Earth. 

Then  from  the  ground  the  Lord  took  up  the  heart, 

Which,  as  he  touched  it,  also  grew  of  gold. 

And  placed  it  on  the  brow  of  Baflbmetus ; 

And  of  the  other  metal  in  the  pot 

He  made  for  him  a  burning  crown  of  gold. 

And  crushed  it  on  his  serpent-hair,  so  that 

Even  to  the  bone  and  brain  the  circlet  scorched  him. 

And  round  tlie  neck  he  twisted  golden  chains. 

Which  strangled  him  and  pressed  his  breath  together. 

What  in  the  pot  remained  he  poured  upon  the  ground. 

Athwart,  along,  and  there  it  formed  a  cross ; 

The  which  he  lifted  and  laid  upon  his  neck. 

And  bent  him  that  he  could  not  raise  his  head. 

Two  Deaths  moreover  he  appointed  warders 

To  guard  him:  Death  of  Life,  and  Death  of  Hope. 

The  Sword  of  the  first  he  sees  not,  but  it  smites  him ; 

The  other's  Palm  he  sees,  but  it  escapes  him. 

So  languishes  the  outcast  Baflbmetus 

Four  thousand  years  and  four-and-forty  moons. 

Till  once  a  Saviour  rise  from  his  own  seed, 

Redeem  his  trespass  and  deliver  him.'  [  To  adalbsrt. 

This  is  the  Story  of  the  Fallen  Master. 
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[  With  his  tieord  he  touches  the  Curtain^  which  now  as  before  rolls 
tip  over  the  Book ;  so  thai  the  head  under  it  again  becomes  visible, 
in  Us  former  thcgpe, 

ADALBKRT  {Uxking  at  the  hsad). 
Hah,  what  a  hideous  shape ! 

HEAD  {unth  a  hoUow  voice). 

Deliver  me !  — 

ARMED  MA5. 

Dreaded !  shall  the  work  begin  ? 

CONCEALED   VOICES. 

Yea! 

ARMED   MAN  (to  ADALBERT). 

Take  the  Neckband 
Away !  [Pointing  to  the  head. 

ADALBERT. 

I  dare  not ! 

head  {with  a  still  more  piteous  tone). 

0,  deliver  me ! 

ADALBERT  {taking  off  the  chains). 
Poor  fallen  one ! 

ARMED   MAN. 

Now  lift  the  Crown  from  's  head ! 

ADALBERT. 

It  seems  so  heavy ! 

ARMED  MAN. 

Touch  it,  it  grows  light. 

ADALBERT  {taking  off  the  Crown,  and  casting  it,  as  he  did  the  chains,  on 

the  ground). 

ARMED  MAN. 

Now  take  the  golden  heart  from  off  his  brow ! 

ADALBERT. 

It  seems  to  bum ! 

ARMED  MAN. 

Thou  errest:  ice  is  warmer. 

ADALBERT  {taking  the  Heart  from  the  Brow). 
Hah !  shivering  frost ! 

ARMED  MAN. 

Take  from  his  bock  the  Cross, 
And  throw  it  from  thee !  — 

ADALBERT. 

How!  The  Saviour's  token V 
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HEAD. 

Deliver,  0,  deliver  me ! 

ARMED   MAN. 

This  Cross 
Is  not  thy  MAster*s,  not  that  bloody  one: 
Its  counterfeit  is  this :  throw  't  from  thee ! 

ADALBERT  {taking  it  from  the  Butt^  and  laying  it  sofUy  on  the  ground). 
The  cross  of  the  Good  Lord  that  died  for  me? 

ARMED   MAN. 

Thou  shah  no  more  believe  in  one  that  died ; 
Thou  shalt  henceforth  believe  in  one  thai  liveth 
And  never  dies  !  —  Obey,  and  question  not,  — 
Step  over  it ! 

ADALBKltT. 

Take  pity  on  me ! 
ARMED  MAN  {threatening  him  with  his  Sword). 

Step! 

ADALBERT. 

I  do  't  with  shuddering  — 

[Steps  over  J  and  then  tool's  up  to  (tie  head,  which  raises  itself  as 
freed  from  a  load. 

How  the  figure  rises 
And  looks  in  gladness ! 

ARMED  MAN. 

Him  whom  thou  hast  served 
Till  now,  deny ! 

ADALBERT  {hoi'rorslruch). 
Deny  the  Lord  my  God? 

ARMED   MAN. 

Thy  God  'tis  not:  the  Idol  of  this  World !  — 
Deny  him,  or  — 

[Pressing  on  him  with  the  Sword  in  a  threatemng  posture, 
—  thou  diest! 

ADALBERT. 

I  deny ! 

ARMED  MAN  {pointing  to  the  Head  with  his  Saxnd). 
Go  to  the  Fallen !  —  Kiss  his  lips !  — 

—  And  80  on  through  many  other  sulphurous  pages  1  How 
much  of  this  mummery  is  copied  from  the  actual  practice  of 
the  Templars  we  know  not  with  certainty ;  nor  what  pre- 
cisely either  they  or  AVerner  intended,  by  this  marvellous 
'  Story  of  the  Fallen  Master,*  to  shadow  forth.    At  first  view. 
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oni;  miglit  lake  it  for  an  allegory,  couched  in  Masonic  lan- 
guage,—  anJ  truly  no  flattering  allegory,  —  of  the  Calbolic 
Church ;  and  tliis  trampling  on  the  Cro^  wlilcli  is  Miid  lu 
have  I>een  actually  enjoined  on  every  Templar  at  his  initi- 
ation, to  be  a  (y[)e  of  his  secret  Leliesl  lu  utidcmiinc  tlinl 
In^ilutiun,  and  redeem  the  spirit  uf  Religion  &oni  the  Eitite 
of  llimldom  and  distoition  uiuler  which  it  was  there  held. 
It  ii  known  at  least,  and  was  well  known  to  Weriier,  that  the 
heads  of  the  Templara  entertained  views,  both  on  religion 
ani]  poliiici,  which  they  did  not  think  meet  for  communical- 
iag  to  their  age,  a:id  only  imparted  by  degrees,  and  under 
niyalerious  adumbrations,  to  tlie  wiser  of  their  own  Order. 
Tbey  hiid  even  publicly  resiated,  and  succeeded  in  thwarting, 
some  iniquitous  measures  of  Philippe  Augu.ste,  the  French 
King,  in  regard  to  his  coinage ;  and  this,  while  it  sccui'cd 
them  the  love  of  llie  people,  was  one  great  cause,  perhaps 
seuond  only  to  their  wealth,  of  the  hatred  which  that  sover- 
eign bore  ihem,  and  uf  the  savage  doom  which  he  at  last 
execaled  on  the  whole  body. 

But  on  these  neuret  principles  of  theirs,  as  on  Werner's 
manner  of  conceiving  them,  we  are  only  enabled  (o  guess ; 
for  Werner,  loo,  has  an  esoteric  doctrine,  which  he  does  not 
promulgate,  except  in  dark  Sibylline  enigiuus,  to  the  uniniti- 
ated. As  we  are  here  seeking  uhieHy  for  bis  religious  creed, 
which  forms,  in  truth,  with  its  changes,  the  main  thread 
whereby  his  wayward,  desultory  existence  attains  any  unity 
or  even  coherence  in  our  thoughts,  we  may  quote  another 
passage  from  the  same  First  Part  of  this  rhapsody  ;  which, 
at  ihe  same  time,  will  afford  us  a  ghm|)rie  of  bis  favourite 
hero,  Robert  d'Heredon,  lately  the  darling  of  the  Templars, 
but  now,  for  some  momentary  infraction  of  their  rules,  cast 
ifkio  prison,  and  ex[iectiiig  deuih,  or,  at  best,  eiclufiou  from 
the  Order.  Gottfried  is  anoihcr  Templaf,  in  all  points  the 
reverse  of  Robert. 
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ACT  FOURTH.    SCENE  FIRST.    . 

Prison ;  cUthe  wall  a  Table,  Robert^  vnthout  neord,  cc^,  or  matUle,  mU 
downcatt  on  one  side  of  it :  oottpkisd,  who  hetpt  watch  by  him,  ntHng  at  the 
other. 

OOTTFRIKD. 

But  bow  couldst  thou  bo  far  forget  thyself? 

Thou  wert  our  pride,  the  Master's  friend  and  favourite ! 

ROBERT. 

I  did  it,  thou  perceiv'st ! 

OOTTFRIKD' 

How  could  a  word 
Of  tlie  old  surly  Hugo  so  provoke  thee? 

ROBERT. 

Ask  not  —  Man*8  being  is  a  spider-web : 

The  passionate  flash  o*  th'  soul  —  comes  not  of  bim ; 

It  is  the  breath  of  that  dark  Genius, 

Which  whirls  invisible  along  the  threuds : 

A  servant  of  eternal  Destiny, 

It  purifies  them  from  the  vulgar  dust, 

Which  earthward  strives  to  press  the  net: 

But  Fate  gives  sign ;  the  breath  becomes  a  whirlwind. 

And  in  a  moment  rends  to  shreds  the  thing 

We  thought  was  woven  for  Eternity. 

GOTTKHIKD. 

Yet  each  man  shapes  his  Destiny  himself. 

ROBERT. 

Small  soul !    Dost  thou  too  know  it?    Has  the  story 

Of  Force  and  free  Volition,  that,  defying 

The  corporal  Atoms  and  Annihilation, 

Methodic  guides  the  car  of  Destiny, 

Come  down  to  thee  f    Dream'st  thou,  poor  Nothingness, 

That  thou,  and  like  of  thee,  and  ten  times  better 

Than  thou  or  I,  can  lead  the  wheel  of  Fate 

One  bair's-breadth  from  its  everlasting  track  ? 

I  too  have  had  such  dreams :  but  fearfully 

Have  I  been  shook  from  sleep;  and  they  are  fled!  — 

Look  at  our  Order:  has  it  spared  its  thousands 

Of  noblest  lives,  the  victims  of  its  Purpose ; 

And  has  it  gained  this  Purpose;  can  it  gain  it? 

Look  at  our  noble  Molay's  silvered  hair: 

The  fruit  of  watchful  nights  and  stormful  days, 

And  of  the  broken  yet  still  burning  heart! 

That  mighty  heart!  — Through  sixty  battling  years, 
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u  beat  In  pain  for  iiotlrijig:  hit  eraxlion 
■Ina  lh»  Twion  nf  liin  ovr n  grvnt  loal  i 
m  iriAi  liim;  snil  oi>s  dHj  shall  tbe  pilgrim 
Vbtoiloit  blfiug,  audiuAleom! 


—  Now  fWp  belUl  the  journey  1 
□  bBhind,  by  wuy  "f  Intrpiee, 
When  Uie  Angei  cuniea  tn  aoooli  thi-e  into  Glory  ? 
>t  tlie  nranOT)' of  Uime  fiiir  bunn 
m  dinner  amoktd  berore  tbce,  ur  tluni  ujwJsI 
*g,  or  Kconr  lliy  nisty  h«ni»«, 
id  Hcb  UkB  iWbia  bnaiDet*  be  noC  left  behind  I  — 
Ul  Mif-de««iving  bipeds,  i>  il  not  RHiugti 
.rctue  ibuuid  at  evary  step  iqipreaa, 
on  yon;  that  toothaciie.  beadaclw, 
—  -who  knows  what  all,  —  nt  erery  moment, 
H  the  god  of  Earth  into  n  bcMt: 
noold  take  thia  Tillnuoui  iBingle, 
>er  drcMa  of  nil  the  elemmts, 
t  Ihe  Ligbibeam  Irom  nn  high  thai  Tiiib 
iddircilain  it,  but  buer  aboiif  iU  bucDeas,-~ 
'*,  ood  all  the  frenkt  wblcta,  bubble-like, 
ig  (brth  *'  th'  blood,  oad  which  by  sneh  fair  oxmes 
—  along  wilh  yon  into  jonr  Henien  ?  — 
t  w!  muph  gnnd  may  t  — 
1^  U(  lyt,  b])  rl>mire,  lisku  m  CnH/nV'A  <nko  mtamicMIe  in$/»tli 

—  Sound  alrawly  I 
ere  !•  a  mee  for  whom  all  wryiB  ns  —  iiillow, 


This  RobeK  d'Hercdon,  wbose  pi*eacliing  has  licre  such  a 
narcotif  virtue,  is  desstined  ultimately  jor  a  higher  office  (ban 
(O  rattle  bis  duuns  by  way  of  lullaby.  lie  is  ejected  from 
tbe  Ord(.-r;  not,  however,  with  disgrace  aiid  in  anger,  but  in 
rad  teeling  of  necessity,  and  with  tearit  and  ble^sjoga  frtau 
his  brethren ;  and  the  mesAeuger  of  tbe  VaUen,  a  strange, 
Kinbiguuuis  little,  eyiph-lilte  maiden,  gives  him  obscure  en- 
^meot,  before  his  departure,  to  [M>^e?s  liis  soul  in 
;  seeing,  If  lie  can  leurn  the  grand  secret  of  Re- 
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nuDciation,  bis  course  U  not  ended,  but  only  opening  on  a 
fairer  scene.  Robert  knoivs  not  well  what  to  make  of  this; 
but  sails  for  his  native  Hebrides,  in  darkness  and  contrition, 
as  one  who  can  do  no  other. 

In  the  end  of  the  Second  Part,  which  is  represented  as 
divided  from  the  First  by  an  interval  of  seven  years,  Bob- 
ert  is  again  summoned  forth;  and  the  whole  surprising  secret 
of  his  mission,  and  of  Ihe  Valley  which  appoints  it  for  him,  is 
disclosed.  This  Friedenthcd  (Valley  of  Peace),  it  now  ap- 
pears, is  an  immense  secret  association,  which  has  its  chief 
seat  somewhere  about  the  roots  of  Mount  Carmel,  if  we 
mistake  not ;  but,  comprehending  in  its  ramifications  the  best 
heads  and  hearts  of  every  country,  extends  over  the  whole 
civilised  world ;  and  lias,  in  particular,  a  strong  body  of 
adherents  in  Tarh,  and  indeed  u  subterraneous,  but  seem- 
ingly very  commodious  suite  of  rooms,  under  the  Carmelite 
Slonasiery  of  thai  city.  Here  sit  in  solemn  conclave  the 
heads  of  the  Establishment;  directing  from  their  lodge,  in 
deepest  concealment,  the  principal  movements  of  the  king- 
dom :  for  William  of  Paris,  archbishop  of  Sens,  being  of 
their  number,  the  king  and  his  other  ministers,  fancyii^ 
within  themselves  the  utmost  freedom  of  action,  are  nothing 
more  than  puppcLs  in  the  hands  of  this  all-powerful  Brother- 
hood, which  watches,  like  a  sort  of  Fate,  over  the  interests 
of  mankind,  and  by  mysterious  agencies,  forwards,  we  sup- 
pose, 'the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over  the 
world.'  It  is  they  that  have  doomed  the  Templars ;  and, 
without  malice  or  pity,  are  sending  their  leaders  to  the 
dungeon  and  the  stake.  That  knightly  Order,  once  a  &- 
vourile  minister  of  good,  ha';  now  degenerated  from  its 
purity,  and  come  to  mt.slake  its  purpose,  liaving  taken  up 
politics  and  a  sort  of  radical  reform ;  and  so  must  now  be 
broken  and  reshaped,  like  a  worn  implement,  which  can  no 
longer  do  ils  appointed  work. 

Such  a  maf>nificent  'Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice' 
may  well  be  supposed  towjj^by  the  most  philosophical 
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pHnoipicA.  Th«».'  Fritdeiahaleri,  in  fact,  profess  to  bt  s 
•ort  of  InviHlile  Cliuri-lit  preserving  in  vttstal  purity  the 
Micrvd  &rv  of  reli^on,  wliich  burns  nilb  tnorc  or  le.^K  falig^ 
inous  flHinixIurc  in  the  wornliip  nf  ever;  people,  but  only 
vrith  ilR  i^lear  ftidereal  hinu-o  in  tlie  reuesses  of  ihe  VaUtg. 
They  arc  Brnmiiw  on  the  Ganges,  Bonzes  <m  the  Hoangbo, 
Monks  tm  the  Srine.  Thfy  adUiut  lliemsi-lves  to  contempia- 
tion,  snd  the  aahtlr.it  sliitly ;  hav^  peneiraleil  far  intu  the 
mystmes  of  spiritual  and  pbysiral  nnture;  ihey  rnnimBnd 
the  decp-hidilen  virtues  of  plant  and  mineral;  and  iheir 
Pi^ea  can  discriniinatt'  the  eye  of  the  mind  fi'om  its  ^enHiial 
Instrument^:,  and  behold,  tviiltonl  tyiie  or  material  embodi- 
ment, the  essence  of  Being.  Their  aciiviiy  ia  all-i^oiapre- 
bendtng  and  unerringly  nilcululeil :  tbey  rule  over  th« 
wodd  by  the  aitthorily  of  wisdom  over  ignoranec. 

In  ihd  Fif\h  Act  of*  the  Second  Pari,  we  are  al  length, 
after  mnny  a  hint  and  significant  note  of  preparation,  inlro- 
dnced  (o  the  (irivaciea  of  this  philosophical  Snntn  Htr- 
mmdad.  A  strange  Delphic  cave  this  of  Hieirs.  nndiT  ihp 
wry  pavements  of  Paris  !  There  are  brasten  folding-doors. 
■mI  «cii>cealed  vcncex,  and  sphinxes,  and  naphiha-lanips,  and 
mB  nuiSQer  of  wondrous  Aimiture.  Il  seems,  moreover,  to 
ta  a  MTt  of  gala  evening  wilb  them ;  for  ihe  '  Old  Mnn  of 
'Oumel,  in  eremite  garb,  with  a  long  l>eard  reiit^bing  to  his 
^glnUe,'  is  for  a  moment  discovered  'reading  in  a  deep  mo- 
'mtonODS  voice.'  The  '  Strong  Ones,'  meanwhile,  are  out  in 
qowt  of  Robert  d'Heredon  ;  who,  by  cunning  practices,  has 
hem  eiillwd  ^m  his  flebridean  solitude,  in  the  hope  of  ear- 
tng  Holay,  and  is  even  now  lo  be  initiated,  and  equipped  for 
hi*  task.  After  a  due  allownnce  of  pompous  ceremonial,  Rob- 
ert i*  8l  liL-*l  ushered  in,  or  rather  draped  \n  ;  for  il  appears 
that  he  has  made  a  slout  debute,  nol  submiiling  lo  the  cus- 
tainanr  form  of  being  ducked, — an  ei'seniial  preliminary.it 
would  seem,  —  till  eorapeiled  by  the  direst  necessity.  He 
is  in  a  truly  Highland  anger,  as  k  natural :  but  by  various 
muiipulations  and    ^olncenicnts,    lie    is    reduced    to    reason 
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again ;  finding,  indeed,  the  fruitlessness  of  anything  else ; 
for  when  lance  and  sword  and  free  space  are  given  him, 
and  he  makes  a  thrust  at  Adam  of  Valincourt,  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  it  is  to  no  purpose:  the  old  man  has  a 
torpedo  quality  in  him,  which  benumbs  the  stoutest  arm; 
and  no  death  issues  from  the  baffled  sword-point,  but  only  a 
small  spark  of  electric  fire.  With  his  Scottish  prudence, 
Robert,  under  these  circumstances,  cannot  but  perceive  that 
quietness  is  best.     The  people  hand  him  in  succession,  the 

*  Cup  of  Strength,*  the  *  Cup  of  Beauty,'  and  the  *  Cup  of 
Wisdom ;  *  liquors  brewed,  if  wc  may  judge  from  their 
effects,  with  the  highest  stretch  of  Rosicrucian  art ;  and 
which  must  have  gone  far  to  disgust  Robert  d'Heredon 
with  his  natural  usqttehaugh^  however  excellent,  had  that 
fierce  drink  been  in  use  then.  He  rages  in  a  fine  frenzy ; 
dies  away  in  raptures ;  and  then,  at  last,  *  considers  what  he 
wanted  and  what  he  wants.*  Now  is  the  time  for  Adam  of 
Valincourt  to  strike-in  with  an  interminable  exposition  of  the 

*  objects  of  the  society.*  To  not  unwilling  but  still  cautious 
ears  he  unbosoms  himself,  in  mystic  wise,  with  extreme 
copiousness ;  turning  aside  objections  like  a  veteran  dis- 
putant, and  leading  his  apt  and  courageous  pupil,  by  signs 
and  wonders,  as  well  as  by  logic,  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  secrets  of  theosophic  and  thaumaturgic  science.  A  little 
glimpse  of  this  our  readers  may  share  with  us ;  though  we 
fear  the  allegory  will  seem  to  most  of  them  but  a  hollow  nut 
Nevertheless,  it  is  an  allegory  —  of  its  sort ;  and  we  can 
profess  to  have  translated  with  entire  fidelity : 


ADAM. 

Thy  riddle  by  ft  second  will  be  solved.         [^He  leads  him  to  the  Sphinx. 

Behold  this  Sphinx!     Half-beast,  half-angel,  both 

Combined  in  one,  it  is  an  emblem  to  thee 

Of  th'  ancient  Mother,  Nature,  herself  a  riddle. 

And  only  by  a  deeper  to  be  master' d. 

Eternal  Clearness  in  th'  eternal  Ferment: 
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This  is  the  riddle  of  Existence :  —  read  it,  — 

Propose  that  other  to  her,  and  she  serves  thee ! 

[  7^<  door  on  the  right  hand  operu^  and,  in  the  npace  behind  it,  r?/>- 
pearif  at  before,  the  old  man  of  cakmkl,  sitting  at  a  Table, 
and  reading  in  a  large  Volume.  Three  deep  sfniJces  ofn  Bill 
are  heard, 

oxj>  MAN  OP  CAKMEL  {reading  with  a  hud  but  gtill  moniiUmou$  voice). 
*  And  when  the  Lord  saw  Phosphoros'  — 

KOBEKT  (interrupting  him). 
Ha!  Again 
A  story  as  of  BafTometns  ? 

ADAM. 

Not  so. 
That  tale  of  theirs  was  but  some  poor  distortion 
Of  th*  oatmost  imai^  of  our  Sanctuary.  — 
Keep  silence  here :  and  see  thou  interrupt  not, 
By  too  bold  cavilling,  this  mystery. 

OLD  MAN  (reading). 
'  And  when  the  Lord  saw  Phosphoros  his  pride. 
Being  wroth  thereat,  he  cast  him  forth, 
And  shut  him  in  a  prison  called  Life  ; 
And  gave  him  for  a  Garment  earth  and  water. 
And  bound  him  straitly  in  four  Azure  Chains, 
And  pour'd  for  him  the  bitter  Cup  of  Fire. 
The  Lord  moreover  spake :  Because  thou  hast  forgotten 
My  will,  I  yield  thee  to  the  Element, 
And  thon  shalt  be  his  slave,  and  have  no  longer 
Remembrance  of  thy  Birthplace  or  my  Name. 
And  sithenco  thou  hast  sinnM  against  me  by 
Thy  prideful  Thought  of  being  One  and  Somewhat, 
I  leave  with  thee  that  Thought  to  be  thy  whip, 
And  this  thv  weakness  for  a  Bit  and  Bridle; 
Till  once  a  Saviour  from  the  Waters  rise, 
Who  shall  again  baptise  thee  in  my  bosom, 
That  so  thou  mayst  be  Naught  and  All. 

*■  And  when  the  Ixnxl  had  spoken,  he  drew  back 
As  in  a  mighty  rushing;  and  the  Element 
Rose  up  around  Phosphoros,  and  tower'd  itself 
Aloft  to  Heav'n ;  and  he  lay  stunn'd  beneath  it. 

*  But  when  his  flrst-bom  Sister  saw  his  pain. 
Her  heart  was  full  of  sorrow,  and  she  turn'd  her 
To  the  Lord;  and  with  veil'd  face,  thus  spake  Mylitta:  i 

^  M^itta,  in  the  old  Persian  mysteries,  was  the  nnme  of  the   Moon: 
Jfylhra$  that  of  the  Sun. 
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Pity  my  Brother,  and  lot  me  console  him ! 

*  Then  did  the  Lord  in  pity  rend  asunder 
A  little  chink  in  PhoAphoroA  bis  dungeon, 
That  80  he  might  behold  his  Sister^s  face ; 
And  when  she  silent  pecp'd  into  his  Prison, 
She  lefb  with  him  a  Minx>r  for  his  solace; 

And  when  be  look'd  therein,  his  earthly  Garment 
Pressed  him  less ;  and,  like  the  glenm  of  morning, 
Some  faint  remembrance  of  his  Birthplace  dawn'd. 

*  But  yet  the  Azure  Chains  she  could  not  break, 
The  bitter  Cup  of  Fire  not  take  from  him. 
Therefore  she  pniy'd  to  Mythras,  to  her  Father, 
To  save  his  youngest-born ;  and  Mythras  went 

Up  to  the  footstool  of  the  Lord,  and  said: 

Take  pity  on  my  Son !  —  Then  said  the  Lord : 

Have  I  not  sent  Mvlitta  that  he  may 

Behold  his  Birthplace?  —  Wherefore  Mythras  answered; 

What  profits  it  ?    The  Chains  she  cannot  break, 

The  bitter  Cup  of  Fire  not  take  from  him. 

So  will  I,  said  the  Lord,  the  Salt  be  piven  him, 

That  so  the  bitter  Cup  of  Fire  be  softened; 

But  vet  the  Azure  Chains  must  lie  on  him 

Till  once  a  Saviour  rise  from  out  the  Waters.  — 

And  when  the  Salt  wius  laid  on  Phosphor's  tongue. 

The  Fire's  piercing  ceased;  but  th'  Element 

Congeal'd  the  Salt  to  Ice,  and  Phosphoros 

Lay  there  benumb'd,  and  had  not  power  to  move. 

But  Isis  saw  him,  and  thus  spake  the  Mother: 

*  Thou  who  art  Father,  Strength  and  Word  and  Light ! 
Shall  he  my  last-born  grandchild  lie  forever 

In  pain,  the  down-pressed  thrall  of  his  rude  Brother? 

Then  had  the  Lord  compassion,  and  he  sent  him 

The  Herald  of  the  Saviour  from  the  Waters; 

The  Cup  of  Fluidness,  and  in  the  cup 

The  drops  of  Sadness  and  the  drops  of  Longing: 

And  then  the  Ice  was  thawed,  the  Fire  grew  cool. 

And  Phosphoros  again  had  room  to  breathe. 

But  yet  the  earthy  Garment  cumber'd  him. 

The  Azure  Chains  still  gnll'd,  and  the  Remembrance 

Of  the  Name,  the  Lord's,  which  he  had  lo«t,  was  wanting. 

'  Then  the  Mother's  heart  was  mov'd  with  pity. 
She  beckoned  the  Son  to  her,  and  said: 
Thou  who  art  more  than  I,  and  yet  my  nursling. 
Put  on  this  Robe  of  Earth,  and  show  thyself 
To  fallen  Phosphoros  bound  in  the  dungeon. 
And  open  him  that  dungeon's  naiTow  cover. 
Then  said  the  Word:  It  shall  be  so!  and  sent 
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inga  DisKAKR;  ^lie  brake  the  root 

FphMpbDr'i  Prium,  to  that  onco  again 

\  Foniil  of  Light  bo  uw.-  tlic  Elamcnl 
Vti  -UuIchI  bllodi  but  PIvisphor  biiow  his  Father. 
And  wh«n  Che  Word,  in  Kiirlli,  cnme  to  tlis  Priion, 
Ths  Element  a<l<lnxu'd  liim  tu  hit  lllce; 
BuC  Phi<>|>hon)i  louk'il  up  t«  lilm,  aiiil  said: 
Tbou  art  xuit  billier  tu  rudceiu  rnim  Sin, 
Tet  tbou  art  not  the  Satlonr  from  the  Wntera.  — 
Thwi  fpnlie  the  Word:  I'be  Savioar  ttom  tbe  WaTert 

I  >Drdj'  uu  not;  7«t  wboii  ihoa  hut  drank 
Tbt  Cup  of  Pluidntti,  I  win  redeera  thee. 
Then  I'hmphdr  dnnk  the  Cup  of  Fluidneu, 
or  Loniriag.  and  of  Sadnnu;  and  hi*  Qnniumt 
Did  drop  aweet  drops;  vrliirewilh  tbe  Hosietiger 
Of  the  Wurd  wuli'd  aU  hl>  Qanneiit,  tilJ  lU  (bid* 
And  utiffuefi  niiii«hed,  and  it  'grin  gruw  light. 

And  irhiHi  the  I'riBDn  Ltre  elia  toncii'd,  itrulghtway 

II  waud  thin  and  Incid  liiie  to  urviCnl. 

Bal  yet  the  Aiure  Cbaiiii  Bbe  uoubl  imt  brealc.  — 
~  hidid  the  Word  vcmclunre  bfm  Ilin  Cup  of  Fullh ; 
ri  haviog  drank  it,  Pho?phoro»  luokM  up, 
ij  »w  the  Saviour  etanding  in  the  Wntera. 
k  bands  the  Captive  slrelcb'd  to  gnup  that  Saviour; 
||  hefted. 

■  So  Phoaphnroi  wits  grfev'd  in  lienrt: 
kf  si  tba  Word  epalie  cmnfort,  giving  him 
b  Pillow  Palimci,  there  to  lav  hit  head. 
A  bavlDg  retted,  he  raii'd  his  head,  and  u!d: 
Will  than  redwiD  me  from  the  Priion  too  ? 
Then  eald  tbe  Word:  Wait  jet  in  peace  teveu  moone, 
It  ma;  be  nine,  until  (by  boar  ehnll  come. 

dPhfxphoranawBrM:  Lord,  thy  will  he  done  [ 
I 'Whifb  when  the  mother  kin  «ttw,  it  griovM  her; 
P  oaned  the  Rainbow  ap.  and  said  to  him: 

id  tell  the  Word  that  be  forgive 
p  Captive  these  seven  moont '.    And  Runbow  flew 
89  tonti  and  us  he  shook  his  wings 
M  drope  finim  them  the  Oil  nf  Purity : 
f^  tllEl  the  Word  did  gnlher  in  a  Cup, 

le'd  with  it  tbe  Sinner's  heed  aud  bosotn. 
dug  forth  iuto  his  Futher's  Gunleti, 
KVvatb'd  upon  the  gnnind,  and  there  arose 
nbw*m  out  of  it,  like  milk  and  niso-blaonii 

ii  having  wetted  with  tbe  dew  of  Ruptnre, 
Bcniwn'd  therewith  tbe  Cnptive's  bniw :  Ihcii  gm^ped  liim 
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Mvlitta  likewise  with  her  Mirror  came, 

And  Phosphoros  looked  into  it,  and  saw 

Wrote  on  the  Azure  of  Infinity 

The  long-forgotten  Namk,  and  the  RRMSMnRANCB 

Of  III8  Birthplace,  gleaming  as  in  light  of  gold. 

*  Then  fell  there  as  if  scales  from  Phosphor's  eyes; 
He  left  the  Thought  of  being  One  and  Somewhat, 
His  nature  melted  in  the  mighty  All ; 

Like  sighings  from  above  came  balmy  healing, 
So  that  his  heart  for  very  bliss  was  bursting. 
For  Chains  and  Garment  cumber'd  him  no  more ; 
The  Garment  he  had  changed  to  royal  purple, 
And  of  his  Chains  were  fashion'd  glancing  jewels. 

*True,  still  the  Saviour  from  the  Waters  tarried; 
Yet  came  the  Spirit  over  him ;  the  Lord 
Tum'd  towards  him  a  gracious  countenance, 
And  Isis  held  him  in  her  mother-arms. 

•  This  is  the  last  of  the  Evangels.' 

[  The  door  r&wea,  and  again  conceals  the  oi>d  man  of  carmel. 


The  purport  of  this  enigma  Robert  confesses  that  he  does 
not  *  wholly  understand  ; '  an  admission  in  which,  we  suspect, 
most  of  our  readers,  and  the  Old  Man  of  Carmel  himself, 
were  he  candid,  might  be  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  Some- 
times, in  the  deeper  consideration  which  translators  are  bound 
to  bestow  on  such  extravagances,  we  have  fancied  we  could 
discern  in  this  apologue  some  glimmerings  of  meaning,  scat- 
tered here  and  there  like  weak  lamps  in  the  darkness ;  not 
enough  to  inter j)ret  the  riddle,  but  to  show  that  by  posiiibility 
it  might  have  an  interpretation,  —  was  a  typical  vision,  with 
a  certain  degree  of  significance  in  the  wild  mind  of  the  poet, 
not  an  inane  fever-dream.  Might  not  Phosphoros,  for  ex- 
ample, indicate  generally  the  spiritual  essence  of  man,  and 
this  story  be  an  emblem  of  his  history?  He  longs  to  be 
'  One  and  Somewhat ; '  that  is,  he  labours  under  the  very 
common  complaint  of  egoism ;  cannot,  in  the  grandeur  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue,  forget  his  own  so  beautiful  and  virtuous 
Self;  but,  amid  the  glories  of  the  majestic  All,  is  still  haunted 
and  blinded  by  some  shadow  of  his  own  little  Me,  Yov  this 
reason  he  is  punished;  imprisoned  in  the  'Element'  (of  a 
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roHteriul  bo(l<r).  and  lins  llie  'four  Axare  Chain.'?'  (the  fonr 
principles  of  mailer)  l<ounU  round  him  ;  so  that  he  can  neilber 
think  Dor  acl,  except  in  it  foreign  meilium,  and  nmler  cOD- 
ditiona  tliat  enciimhtT  :ind  contuse  him.  The  '  Cup  of  Fire  * 
is  given  him;  perliaps.  ihr^  rtide.  barbikrous  passion  and  cru- 
elly natural  lo  all  uncoltivaleil  tribes?  Bui,  at  length,  he 
beholds  ihi! '  Moon : '  begins  lo  have  ^oIne  sight  and  love  of 
niftlerial  Xulure  ;  and,  looking  into  her  'Mirror,'  forms  to 
hirnH-.ir,  umlrr  gros^  emblems,  n  theognny  and  sort  of  mjtiio- 
logic  poetry  ;  in  wluch,  if  he  "till  cannot  behold  the  '  Name,' 
and  has  forgnlten  liis  own  'Birthplace,'  both  of  which  are 
blotted  out  and  hidden  by  the  '  Element,'  he  finds  MHne  spir- 
itual solace,  and  breathes  more  freely.  Siill,  however,  the 
'  Cnp  of  Fire  '  tortures  bim  ;  lill  the  '  Salt'  (inlellecual  cul- 
ture ?)  is  vouchsafed  ;  which,  indeed,  calms  the  niging  of  Ihat 
furious  blooihhirsiineai  and  warlike  strife,  but  leaves  hun,  as 
mere  culturi-  of  th>>  understanding  may  be  supposed  to  do, 
IVoipn  inio  irreligion  and  moral  inactivity,  and  fiirlher  from 
■he  'Name  '  and  bis  'own  Original '  than  evtr.  Then,  is  the 
*Cup  of  Fluidness'  a  more  merciful  disposition  ?  and  intend- 
ed, wilh  '  thr  Drops  of  Sadneita  and  the  I>mps  of  I>onging," 
lo  shadow  forth  that  wi>estrock,  desolate,  yel  soJUir  and  de- 
rouier  «(ale  in  which  mankind  displayed  itself  at  ihc  coming 
of  the  '  Word,'  at  the  lirst  promulgation  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ?  Is  ibe  '  Rainbow '  the  modem  poetry  of  Europe, 
ibe  Chivalry,  the  new  form  of  Stoicism,  Ihe  whole  romantic 
l«e)ing  of  these  later  days  ?  But  who  or  what  the  '  NttHand 
ant  den  Wauem  (Saviour  from  the  Waters) "  may  be,  we 
need  not  hide  our  native  ignorance ;  ibis  being  apparently  a 
secret  of  the  Valley,  which  Robert  d'Heredon,  and  Werner, 
and  men  of  like  gifts  are  in  due  lime  to  show  the  world,  hut 
untuppiiT  hnvc  not  yet  succeeded  in  bringing  to  ligiil.  Per- 
haps, indei-d.  our  whole  interpretation  may  be  ihought  Httte 
better  Ihan  tost  labour ;  a  reading  of  whal  was  only  scrawled 
and  flourished,  not  written  ;  a  shaping  of  gay  castles  and 
metallic  palaces  from  the  sun-iH  chmils,  which,  though  moun- 
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tain-like,  and  purple  and  golden  of  hue,  and  towered  together 
as  if  by  Cyclopean  arms,  are  but  dyed  vapour. 

Adam  of  Valincourt  continues  his  exposition  in  the  most 
liberal  way ;  but,  through  many  pages  of  metrical  lecturing 
he  does  little  to  satisfy  us.  What  was  more  to  his  purpose, 
he  partly  succeeds  in  satisfying  Robert  d'Heredon ;  who, 
after  due  preparation,  —  Molay  being  burnt  like  a  martyr, 
under  the  most  promising  omens,  and  the  Pope  and  the  King 
of  France  struck  dead,  or  nearly  so,  —  sets  out  to  found  the 
order  of  St.  Andrew  in  his  own  country,  that  of  Calatrava 
in  Spain,  and  other  knightly  missions  of  the  Heiland  am  den 
Wassem  elsewhere  ;  and  thus,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  the  Sans  of  the  Vattey  terminates,  *  positively  for  the 
last  time.' 

Our  reader  may  have  already  convinced  himself  that 
in  this  strange  phantasmagoria  there  are  not  wanting  indica- 
tions of  a  very  high  poetic  talent.  We  see  a  mind  of  great 
depth,  if  not  of  sufficient  strength  ;  struggling  with  objects 
which,  though  it  cannot  master  them,  are  essentially  of  rich- 
est significance.  Had  the  writer  only  kept  his  piece  till  the 
ninth  year ;  meditating  it  with  true  diligence  and  unwearied 
will !  But  the  weak  Werner  was  not  a  man  for  such  things : 
he  must  reap  the  harvest  on  the  morrow  after  seed-day,  and 
80  stands  before  us  at  last,  as  a  man  capable  of  much,  only 
not  of  bringing  aught  to  perfection. 

Of  his  natural  dramatic  genius,  this  work,  ill-concocted  as 
it  is,  affords  no  unfavourable  specimen ;  and  may,  indeed, 
have  justified  expectations  which  were  never  realised.  It  is 
true,  he  cannot  yet  give  form  and  animation  to  a  character,  in 
the  genuine  poetic  sense  ;  we  do  not  see  any  of  his  dramatis 
persona^  but  only  hear  of  them :  yet,  in  some  cases,  his  en- 
deavour, though  impt»rfect,  is  by  no  means  abortive ;  and 
here,  for  instance,  Jacques  Molay,  Pliilip  Adalbert,  Hugo, 
and  the  like,  though  not  living  men,  have  still  as  much  life  as 
many  a  buff-and-scarlet  Sebastian  or  Barbarossa,  whom  we 
find  swaggering,  for  years,  with  acceptance,  on  the  boards. 
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Of  bis  ipirilual  Iwings,  whom  in  most  of  his  Plaja  he  inlro- 
diioe«  Um  profutBly,  wu  mnnot  speak  in  com  mend  uUun :  they 
»Tv  of  »  mongivl  nAlure.  neiiher  lighll;  dead  nor  nlive  ;  in 
fiKt,  thuj-  Miaiuiimea  glide  about  like  real,  ihuugh  rather  sin- 
gular inortali^,  through  ihc  whole  pieue  :  and  only  vanish  as 
^■osU  in  ihe  filth  acl.  Bui,  on  ihe  oclmr  hand,  in  rantriving 
theatrical  incidents  and  seniimenLs  ;  in  .scenic  shows,  and  all 
ntanDer  of  goi^eous,  frightful  or  aslAnishirig  machinery, 
Werner  eihibib^  a  copious  invention,  and  strong  though  un- 
tntcired  feeling.  Donbtles.'i,  it  is  all  crude  enough ;  all  illn- 
minai«<l  by  an  impure,  barbaric  splendour ;  not  the  soft, 
[Maeeful  brigliiness  of  sunlight,  but  the  red,  resinous  glare  of 
playhouse  torches.  Werner,  however,  was  still  young  ;  and 
had  he  been  of  a  right  .'pirit,  all  that  was  impure  and  crude 
might  in  lime  hnrc  become  ripe  and  clear  ;  and  a  poet  of 
no  ordinary  cxcellenee  would  have  been  moulded  out  of  hinii 
Bui,  ns  matters  stood,  this  was  by  no  meau^  the  thing 
Wenipr  had  met  at  hi«rt.  It  is  not  the  degree  of  poetic 
talmi  rannifested  in  ihe  Sons  of  th«  VaU*y  that  he  prizes, 
but  the  religious  truth  abadowcd  forth  in  it.  To  judge  from 
the  parables  of  Batfumelus  and  Phosphoros,  our  readers  may 
be  disposcil  to  hold  bis  ruvelation«  on  this  subject  ntther 
cbeup,  Neverlhelois,  taking  up  the  character  of  Valei  in 
its  widest  sense,  Werner  earnestly  desires  not  only  to  be  a 
|jo*t  but  a  prophet ;  and.  indeeil,  looks  upon  his  merits  in  the 
tornii'.r  province  as  altogetlier  sulwcrvient  to  his  higher  pur- 
poMs  in  Ihe  laU«r.  We  have  a  series  of  the  most  confused 
«nd  Uiiig-winded  letters  to  Hilzig,  who  had  now  removed  to 
Berlin  :  setting  forth,  with  a  singular  (.implieity,  the  mighty 
ptnjcctd  Werner  was  cherishing  on  this  head.  He  thinks 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  new  Creed  promulgated,  a  new  Body 
of  Religionists  esliiblished  ;  and  that,  for  thiii  purpose,  not 
writing,  but  actual  preaching,  can  avail.  He  dolesia  common 
Protr^tnntism,  under  which  be  seems  to  mean  a  sort  of  So- 
einianism,  or  diluted  French  Infidelity  :  he  lalks  of  Jacob 
Btihmc,  and  Luth.r,  and  Schlciermadier,  and  a  new  Trinity 
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of  ^  Art,  Religion  and  Love.'  All  this  should  be  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  men,  and  in  a  loud  voice,  that  so  their  torpid 
slumber,  the  harbinger  of  spiritual  death,  may  be  driven 
away.  With  the  utmost  gravity,  he  commissions  his  corre- 
spondent to  wait  upon  Schlegel,  Tieck  and  others  of  a  like 
spirit,  and  see  whether  they  will  not  join  him.  For  his  own 
share  in  the  matter,  he  is  totally  indifferent ;  will  serve  in 
the  meanest  capacity,  and  rejoice  with  his  whole  heart,  i^  in 
zeal  and  ability  as  poets  and  preachers,  not  some  only,  but 
every  one  should  infinitely  outstrip  him.  We  suppose,  he 
had  dropped  the  thought  of  being  ^One  and  Somewhat;* 
and  now  wished,  rapt  away  by  this  divine  purpose,  to  be 
'  Naught  and  All.' 

On  the  Heiland  aus  den  Wassem  this  correspondence 
throws  no  farther  light :  what  the  new  Creeti  specially  was, 
which  Werner  felt  so  eager  to  plant  and  propagate,  we 
nowhore  learn  with  any  distinctness.  Probably,  he  might 
himself  have  been  rather  at  a  loss  to  explain  it  in  brief  com- 
pass. His  thcogony,  we  suspect,  was  still  very  much  in 
posse  ;  and  perhaps  only  the  moral  part  of  this  system  could 
stand  before  him  with  some  degree  of  clearness.  On  this 
latter  point,  indeed,  he  is  determined  enough ;  well  assured 
of  his  dogmas,  and  a[)parently  waiting  but  for  some  proper 
vehicle  in  which  to  convey  them  to  the  minds  of  men.  His 
fundamental  principle  of  morals  we  have  seen  in  part  already  : 
it  does  not  exclusively  or  primarily  belong  to  himself;  being 
little  more  than  that  high  tenet  of  entire  Self-forgetfulness, 
that  'merging  of  the  Me  in  the  Idea;*  a  principle  which 
reigns  both  in  Stoical  and  Christian  ethics,  and  is  at  this 
day  common,  in  theory,  among  all  German  philosophers, 
especially  of  the  Transcendental  class.  Werner  has  adopt- 
ed this  principle  with  his  whole  heart  and  his  whole  soul, 
as  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  Virtue.  He  believes 
it,  we  should  say,  intensely,  and  without  compromise,  exag- 
gerating rather  than  softening  or  concealing  its  peculiarities. 
He  will   not  have  Happiness,  under   any  form,  to   be   the 
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na\  or  chief  end  of  man  :  this  h  but  love  of  trnjoymi-ni, 
diggui^e  il  as  wn  likii ;  a  more  complex  und  sometimes  more 
respei'Uble  specie-)  of  hunger,  lie  would  say  ;  lo  be  adaiitt«d 
as  an  tndeafructible  elemeul  in  human  nature,  hut  nowbe  tu 
be  rei^gniaed  as  the  highest ;  on  the  contrary,  lo  be  resisted 
and  ineeiisunlly  warred  with,  till  it  become  obedient  to  love 
of  God,  which  is  only,  in  the  truest  sense,  love  of  Goodness, 
and  the  germ  of  which  lies  deep  in  the  inmost  nature  of 
man  ;  of  aathorily  superior  to  all  sensitive  impulaes  ;  forni- 
ing,  in  fact,  the  grand  law  of  his  being,  aa  subjection  lo  it 
forms  the  first  and  last  condition  of  spiritual  health.  He 
thinks  that  to  propose  a  reward  for  virtue  is  [o  render  virtue 
impossible.  He  warmly  st^couds  Schleiermaclier  in  declaring 
that  even  llio  hope  of  Immortality  is  a  eonsidemtion  unlit  to 
be  introduced  into  religion,  and  tending  only  to  pervert  it, 
and  impair  its  sacredness.  Strange  as  lliis  may  seem,  Wer- 
ner IS  firmly  convinced  of  its  importance  ;  and  ha«  even  en- 
foreed  it  cpecifically  in  a  passage  of  his  Sdhne  des  Thait, 
which  he  is  at  the  pains  to  cite  and  expound  in  his  cornv 
spondcnce  with  llitztg.  Here  is  another  fraction  of  that 
wondrous  dialogue  between  Robert  d'Hcredon  and  Adam 
Tslincourt,  in  the  cavern  of  the    VaSet/; 


Anil  DEHlh,  —  w  diiWDi  it  on  mB,  —  Renth  perhaps. 
doom  Uut  lenva  nnnKbt  or  this  Me  remHluiDg, 
'    Utjr  lie  perliDpa  (be  Symbol  of  thnt  Self-donlal,  — 
lap*  MID  more,  —  perhnps,  —  I  bnve  it.  triead  !  - 
T)ut  crippliah  Immortnlit/,  — think'at  notV  — 
Wliiab  bat  apiu  forth  oar  paltry  Me,  to  thin 
Ami  pitiful.  Into  InQiiiiude, 
TiKlMranitdKf— Thiiibnilow  Selfofourt. 
Wo  are  not  niMl'd  to  It  otemslly? 
W»  wn,  WB  ma»t  bB  frw  of  il,  ind  then 
Oiwiiniberad  wmilou  In  tliB  Force  of  Alll 

ADAM  lealUngJinifully  jnbi  At  inlrrior  oflhi-  Ok 

vQum,  be  bu  renonnced '.    Himself  bu  funnd  il 

'    0.piaiMd  be  Light!    Heue>>    The  North  is  lav'd 
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rONCKALED  VOICES  of  the  OLD  MEN  OF  THE  VALLET. 

Hail  and  joy  to  thee,  thou  Strong  One: 
Force  to  thee  from  above,  and  Light ! 
Complete,  —  complete  the  work ! 

ADAM  {tfnbracing  Robert). 
Come  to  my  heart !  —  &c.  &c. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  that  new  Faith,  which,  symbolised 
under  mythuses  of  BafTometus  and  Phosphoros,  and  '  Sav- 
iours from  the  Waters,'  and  *  Trinities  of  Art,  Religion  and 
Love,'  and  to  be  preached  abroad  by  the  aid  of  Schleier- 
maeher,  and  what  was  then  called  the  New  Poetical  Scfiod, 
"VVemer  seriously  purjwsed,  like  another  Luther,  to  cast  forth, 
as  good  seed,  among  the  ruins  of  decayed  and  down-trodden 
Protestantism  !  Whether  Hitzig  was  still  young  enough  to 
attempt  executing  his  commission,  and  applying  to  Schlegel 
and  Tieck  for  help ;  and  if  so,  in  what  gestures  of  speechless 
astonishment,  or  what  peals  of  inextinguishable  laughter  they 
answered  him,  we  are  not  informed.  One  thing,  however,  is 
clear  :  that  a  man  with  so  unbridled  an  imagination,  joined  to 
so  weak  an  understanding,  and  so  broken  a  volition  ;  who  had 
plunged  so  deep  in  Theosophy,  and  still  hovered  so  near  the 
surface  in  all  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  their  affairs ; 
who,  shattered  and  degraded  in  his  own  private  character, 
(iould  meditate  such  apostolic  enterprises,  —  was  a  man 
likely,  if  he  lived  long,  to  play  fantastic  tricks  in  abundance ; 
and,  at  least  in  his  religious  history,  to  set  the  world  a-won- 
dering.  Conversion,  not  to  Popery,  but,  if  it  so  chanced,  to 
Braminism,  was  a  thing  nowise  to  be  thought  impossible. 

Nevertheless,  let  his  missionary  zeal  have  justice  from 
us.  It  does  seem  to  have  been  grounded  on  no  wicked  or 
even  illaudable  motive :  to  all  appearance,  he  not  only  be- 
lieved what  he  professed,  but  thought  it  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment that  others  should  believe  it.  And  if  the  proselytising 
spirit,  which  dwells  in  all  men,  be  allowed  exercise  even 
when  it  only  assaults  what  it  reckons  Errors,  still  more 
should  this  be  so,  when  it  proclaims  what  it  reckons  Truth, 
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mill  fancies  itself  noi  taking  froni  us  whut  in  our  eyes  mjij' 
be  good,  but  aildiiifi;  ihen-lo  whnl  u  belier. 

Meanwhile,  Werner  was  not  so  absorbed  in  spiritual 
scliemti^  iJmt  lit-  ullogetlii;!'  ovcrlookeil  his  own  munjy  tum- 
poral  comfort.  In  contempt  of  former  (kilurca,  he  was  now 
murting  for  himself  n  third  wife,  '  a  young  Poles*  of  the 
bigliesl  |i«nKinal  nitrautSuns ; '  and  tliis  under  diHiculUeE 
which  woulil  bnve  appalled  hu  ordinary  wooor :  for  tlm  two 
bad  no  language  in  oommou  ;  he  not  understanding  thrci- 
words  of  PolL'th,  she  not  one  of  Germau.  N&verlholei«e, 
nothing  daunted  by  tliis  circumstance,  nay  perhapa  discern- 
iag  iti  il  un  a«sunuii.'e  again.'tt  many  a  sorrowful  uurlain-lec- 
innr,  he  prosecuted  his  juit,  we  nuppwe  by  signs  and  dumb- 
:^w,  with  »^U(-li  ardour,  that  he  quite  guitied  the  lair  mule ; 
wedded  her  In  1801  ;  Hnd  man  after,  in  her  company,  quitl^ 
Wireaw  for  K&nigsberg,  where  the  helpless  stale  of  hi* 
mother  required  immediate  attention.  It  Is  from  Konig»- 
berg  that  most  of  his  missionary  epistles  to  Hil/ig  avr  writ- 
leu  i  the  latter,  as  we  have  liinled  before,  being  now  sia- 
lioncd,  by  his  official  appointment,  in  Berlin.  The  sad  duty 
of  watching  over  hts  crazed,  forsaken  and  dying  molher. 
Wenier  apiiears  lo  huve  discbai^ged  willi  true  filial  assiduity : 
for  three  years  she  lingered  in  the  most  painful  state,  under 
liis  nursing;  and  her  death,  in  1604,  seems  notwithstanding 
to  have  filled  liim  with  iJie  deepest  sorrow.  This  U  an  ex- 
tract of  his  letter  lo  Hit^ig  on  that  mournful  occasion  : 

■  I  know  not  whfllior  thou  hut  lie»rd  that  on  llie  24th  of  Pebruary 
(the  Kline  dnj  wlicn  oar  exccllenC  Mnioch  died  in  Wnriav),  raj 
mother  ileparted  lieTG,  in  my  nnns.  My  Friend  I  God  kuodu  with  an 
iron  Jumm^  at  uur  liuiulB  ;  Hnd  we  ire  duller  Ihsnilone,  if  wedonat 
reel  il ;  snJ  mudiler  ihKn  niiul,  if  we  think  it  thamc  to  cast  ourfelvva 
into  the  dntt  before  the  All-powerrul,  ami  let  our  whole  bo  highly 
miterable  })elf  be  anoihilnlnl  in  the  sentiment  of  His  infinite  great- 
Dnn  and  long-ruff^ring,  1  wish  I  had  words  to  paint  bow  inexpres- 
libly  pitiful  my  ffolinr  ilrt  Thali  nppcared  to  me  in  that  hour,  when, 
atWrvlghteen  yean  of  neglect,  I  again  went  to  partake  in  the  Commun- 
ioa<     This  ik'alh  of  my  molher,  —  liic  pure  royal  poa  land -martyr 
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spirit,  who  for  eight  years  had  lain  continuallj  on  a  sick-bed,  and  anf- 
fered  unspeakable  things,  —  affected  me  (much  as,  for  her  sake  and 
my  own,  I  could  not  but  wish  it)  with  altogether  agonising  feelings. 
Ah,  Friend,  how  heavy  do  my  youthful  faults  lie  on  me  I  How 
much  would  I  give  to  have  my  motlicr — (though  both  I  and  my 
wife  have  of  late  times  lived  wholly  for  her,  and  had  much  to  endure 
on  her  account)  —  how  much  would  I  give  to  have  her  back  to  me 
but  for  one  week,  that  I  might  disburden  my  lieavy-laden  heart  with 
tears  of  repentance !  My  beloved  Friend,  give  thou  no  grief  to  thy 
])arents  :  ah,  no  earthly  voice  can  awaken  the  dead  I  God  iMid 
Parents,  that  is  the  first  concern ;  all  else  is  secondary.' 

This  affection  for  his  mother  forms,  as  it  were,  a  little  isl- 
and of  light  and  verdure  in  Werner's  history,  where,  amid 
80  much  that  is  dark  and  desolate,  one  feels  it  pleasant  to 
linger.  Here  was  at  least  one  duty,  perhaps  indeed  the  only 
one,  which,  in  a  wayward  wasted  life,  he  discharged  with 
fidelity :  from  his  conduct  towards  this  one  hapless  being,  we 
may  perhaps  still  learn  that  his  heart,  however  perverted  by 
<*ircumstances,  was  not  incapable  of  true,  disinterested  love. 
A  rich  heart  by  Nature  ;  but  unwisely  squandering  its  riches, 
and  attaining  to  a  pure  union  only  with  this  one  heart ;  for  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  he  ever  loved  another!  His  poor 
mother,  while  alive,  was  the  haven  of  all  his  earthly  voyag- 
ings  ;  and,  in  after  years,  from  amid  far  scenes  and  crushing 
perplexities,  he  often  looks  back  to  her  grave  with  a  feeling, 
to  which  all  bosoms  must  respond.^  The  date  of  her  decea.<te 
became  a  memorable  era  in  his  mind  ;  as  may  appear  from 
the  title  which  he  gave,  long  afterwards,  to  one  of  his  most 

i  Sec,  for  example,  the  Preface  to  his  MuUtr  der  MiJekabatr,  written  at 
Vienna,  in  1819.  The  tone  of  still,  but  deep  and  heartfelt  sadness,  which 
runs  through  the  whole  of  this  piece,  cannot  be  communicated  in  extracts. 
We  quote  only  a  half  stanza,  which,  except  in  prose,  we  shall  not  venture 
to  translate : 

'  Ichy  dem  dtr  Liebe  Kogen 
Uwl  allt  Frettdenrosfn^ 
Retfrn  enten  Schnnfeltoatn 
Am  ^futterf/r(^0'  tnljtohn.' — 

'  I,  for  wliora  tlie  caresses  of  love  and  all  roses  of  joy  withered  away,  as 
*  the  first  shovel  with  its  mould  sounded  on  the  coffin  of  rav  mother.* 
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populur  anil  (ragicul    productions,  Uie    Vi.er-<aui-iwanzigsU 
Frbruar  (Thu  Twenty-t'ourtli  of  February). 

After  lliiB  event,  whkli  left  him  in  po-^ession  of  a  small 
lifii  ixmipelenl  furtUDe,  We mer  returned  with  his  witi;  to  bis 
[MMt  ai  Warsaw.  By  tbis  time,  Hiizi);  too  had  been  sent 
back.  a»d  to  h  higher  poet:  ho  was  now  married  likewise i 
fuid  the  two  wives,  he  gays,  soon  became  as  intimate  as  their 
husbands  lu  a  little  whik  Holfinann  joined  them ;  a  col- 
leaj^M'  in  iliwig'a  office,  and  by  him  ere  long  introduced 
lo  Werner,  and  the  other  circle  of  Prussian  men  of  law ; 
who,  in  this  foreign  ea|ii[al,  formed  each  other's  chief  socioty  ; 
anil,  of  conrse,  clave  to  one  another  moro  closely  than  they 
might  have  Joue  elsewhere.  Hoffmann  does  Dot  seem  lo 
have  loved  Werner ;  aa,  indeed,  he  was  at  hU  times  rather 
diy  in  his  attachments ;  and  to  his  quii^k  eye,  and  more  rigid 
&st)diou9  feeling,  the  lofty  theory  and  low  selfish  praclioe,  the 
general  diflusunc^,  nay  incoherence  of  character,  the  pedan- 
iry  and  solemn  affectation,  too  visible  in  the  man,  could  no- 
wise be  hidden.  Nevertheless,  he  feels  and  acknowledgtis 
the  frequent  charm  of  his  couveriiation :  for  Werner  many 
liinev>  could  be  IVatik  and  simple ;  and  the  true  hutnour  and 
almndonment  with  which  he  ollen  launched  forth  into  bland 
on  his  liicnds,  and  still  oflener  on  himself,  atoned  for 
of  his  whims  and  weaknesses  Probably  the  two  could 
have  lived  together  by  themselves :  but  in  a  circle  of 
oen.  where  these  touchy  elements  were  attempered 
liy  «  fair  addition  of  wholesome  inaensibilities  and  formalities, 
they  even  relished  one  another ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
Mwial  union  seems  lo  have  stood  on  no  undesirable  fooling. 
Fnr  the  rest,  Warsaw  itself  was,  at  lliis  time,  a  gay,  ptctu- 
resquo  and  stirring  city  ;  full  of  resounds  for  spending  life  in 
pleasant  occupKliun,  eithxr  wi^iely  or  unwisely.' 
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It  was  here  that,  in  1805,  Werner's  Kreuz  an  der  OsUee 
(Cross  on  the  Baltic)  was  written  :  a  sort  of  half-operatic 
performance,  for  which  Hoffmann,  who  to  his  gifts  as  a 
writer  added  perhaps  still  higher  attainments  both  as  a  musi- 
cian and  a  painter,  composed  the  accompaniment.  He  com- 
plains that,  in  this  matter,  Werner  was  very  ill  to  please. 
A  ridiculous  scene,  at  the  first  reading  of  the  piece,  the  same 
shrewd  wag  has  recorded  in  his  Serapions-Bruder :  Hitzig 
assures  us  that  it  is  literally  true,  and  that  Hoffinann  himself 
was  the  main  actor  in  the  business. 

'  Our  Poet  had  invited  a  few  friends,  to  read  to  them,  in  manuscript, 
his  Kreuz  an  der  Ostsee,  of  which  they  already  knew  some  fragments 
that  had  raised  their  expectations  to  the  highest  stretch.  Planted,  as 
usual,  in  the  middle  of  tlie  circle,  at  a  little  miniature  table,  on  which 
two  clear  lights,  stuck  in  high  candlesticks,  were  burning,  sat  the 
Poet :  he  had  drawn  tiic  manuscript  from  his  breast ;  the  huge  snufT 
box,  the  blue-checked  handkerchief,  aptly  reminding  you  of  Baltic 
muslin,  as  in  use  for  petticoats  and  other  indispensable  things,  lay 
arranged  in  order  before  him.  —  Deep  silence  on  all  sides  !  —  Not  a 
breath  heard  !  —  The  Poet  cuts  one  of  those  unparalleled,  ever-mem- 
orable, altogether  indescribable  faces  you  have  seen  in  him,  and 
begins.  —  Now  you  recollect,  at  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  the  Prua- 
sians  are  assembled  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  fishing  amber,  and 

'  strange   union  with  Greenland   squalor.      An   ever-moving   population, 

*  forming  the   sharpest  contrasts,  as  in  a  perpetual    ma«iquemde:    long- 

*  bearded  Jews:  monks  in  the  garb  of  every  order;  here  veiled  and  deep- 

*  ly-shrouded  nuns  of  strictest  discipline,  walking  self-secluded  and  apart; 

*  there  flights  of  young  Polesses,  in  silk  mantles  of  the  brightest  colours, 
'  talking   and  promenading  over  broad  squares.    The  venerable    ancient 

*  Polish  noble,  with  moustaches,  caftan,  girdle,  sabre,  and  red  or  yellow 
'  boots ;  the  new  generation  equipt  to  the  utmost  pitch  as  Parisian  /ncroy- 

*  ables ;  with  Turks,  Greeks,  Russians,  Italians,  Frenchmen,  in  ever-chang- 
'  ing  tlirong.     Add  to  this  a  police  of  inconceivable  tolerance,  disturbing 

*  no  popular  sport ;  so  that  little  puppet-theatres,  apes,  camels,  dancing- 

*  bears,  practised  incessantly  in  open  spaces  and  streets;  while  the  most 
'  elegant  equipages,  and  the  poorest  pedestrian  bearers  of  burden,  stood 
'gazing  at  them.  Farther,  a  theatre  in  the  national  language;  a  good 
'  French  company ;  an   Italian   opera;  Gennan  players  of  at  least  a  very 

*  passable  sort:  masked-balls  on  a  quite  original  but  highly  entertaining 

*  plan ;  places  for  pleasure-excursions  all  round  the  city,'  &c.  &c.  —  Hoff- 
mann's  Lebtn  uwJ  Nitchlasiy  b.  i.  s.  287. 
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nee  b^  culling  on  the  god  who  prvBtcltf  ovur  thii  v>K-iiiiuD. 

Baogputtie  I  BungpultU  I  BangpuEtis  I 
f^-va.Ef  pause  I  —  Incipient  stare  in  tbe  audience  I  —  and  from  a 
'JBaaw  in  the  comer  comei  a  amoll  clear  vulcc :  "My  clcareel,  luott 
niliwd  friend  1  m;  best  of  [toc-Is  I  If  thj  whole  denr  upera  is  written 
lit  UmI  coraed  lan^age,  no  soul  of  ub  knows  a  eyllabli!  of  it ;  mid  I 
big,  in  ihi'  Devil'*  name,  thou  wauldat  have  the  goodneis  to  trans- 
LUe  it  flnt  r"  1 

or  ibis  Krfuz  an  der  Ostsee  our  limiu  will  permit  us  lo 
sny  but  little.  Il  ia  still  a  fragment ;  the  Secood  Part,  wliich 
was  often  promised,  and,  we  believe,  partly  written,  having 
neter  ^et  been  piitilislied.  In  some  respecta,  it  appears  to 
as  llie  Ireal  of  Werner's  dramas  :  there  is  a  iletu^ive  eolie- 
rence  In  ihe  plot,  sueli  as  we  seldora  find  with  liim  ;  and 
a  firmness,  n  rugged  nervous  brevit}'  in  the  dialogue,  whick 
is  wiuallj'  rare.  Hei^,  too,  the  mystic  dreamy  agencies, 
trhicli,  as  in  most  of  bis  pieces,  be  has  interwoven  with  the 
actioiii  harmonise  more  than  usually  with  the  spirit  of  the 
wbole.  It  is  a  wild  subject,  and  thia  hel|)s  to  give  it  a 
eorrespooding  wildness  of  locality.  The  tirjl  planting  of 
Christianity  among  the  Prussians,  by  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
leads  ua  back  of  itself  into  dim  agu»  of  antiquity,  of  super^ 
fltiliOQs  barbarism,  and  stem  apostolic  zeal :  it  is  a  scene 
hsoiging,  as  it  were,  in  half-ghastly  chiaroscuro,  on  a  ground 
tt  primeval  Night :  where  the  Cross  and  St  Adalbert  come 

Itact  with  the  Sacred  Oak  and  the  Idols  of  Romuva, 
not  surprised  that  spectral  shapes  peer  forth  on  U8 

the  gloom. 

constructing  and  depicting  of  characlcra,  Werner,  in- 
dued, IB  still  little  better  than  a  mannerist :  his  persona, 
differing  in  external  flgure,  differ  too  slightly  in  inward  na- 
tatv ;  tmH  no  one  of  iliem  comes  forward  on  us  with  a  rightly 
risible  or  living  air.  Tet,  in  scenes  and  incitleiils,  in  what 
Buty  be  called  the  generul  costume  of  his  subject,  he  has  here 

'  HotfiQBiin'B  Striijntnu-BriUIrr,  b.  tv.  a,  !«. 
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attained  a  really  saperior  excellence.  The  savage  Prassians, 
with  their  amber-fishing,  their  bear-hunting,  their  bloody  idol- 
atry and  stormful  untutored  energy,  are  brought  vividly  into 
view  ;  no  less  so  the  Polish  Court  of  Plozk,  and  the  German 
Crusaders,  in  their  bridal-feasts  and  battles,  as  they  live  and 
move,  here  placed  on  the  verge  of  Heathendom,  as  it  were, 
the  vanguard  of  Light  in  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  Dark- 
ness. The  nocturnal  assault  on  Plozk  by  the  Prussians, 
where  the  handful  of  Teutonic  Knights  is  overpowered,  bat 
the  city  saved  from  ruin  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
the  *  Harper,*  who  now  proves  to  be  the  Spirit  of  St.  Adal- 
bert; this,  with  the  scene  which  follows  it,  on  the  Inland 
of  the  Vistula,  where  the  dawn  slowly  breaks  over  doings 
of  woe  and  horrid  cruelty,  but  of  woe  and  cruelty  atoned  for 
by  immortal  hope,  —  belong  undoubtedly  to  Werner's  most 
successful  efforts.  With  much  that  is  questionable,  much 
that  is  merely  common,  there  are  intermingled  touches  from 
the  true  Land  of  Wonders ;  indeed,  the  whole  is  overspread 
with  a  certain  dim  religious  light,  in  which  its  many  petti- 
nesses and  exaggerations  are  softened  into  something  which 
at  least  resembles  poetic  harmony.  We  give  this  drama  a 
high  praise,  when  we  say  that  more  than  once  it  has  re- 
minded us  of  Calderon. 

The  '  Cross  on  the  Baltic  *  had  been  bespoken  by  Iffland, 
for  the  Berlin  theatre ;  but  the  complex  machinery  of  the 
piece,  the  '  little  flames  *  springing,  at  intervals,  from  the 
heads  of  certain  characters,  and  the  other  supernatural  ware 
with  which  it  is  replenished,  were  found  to  transcend  the 
capabilities  of  any  merely  terrestrial  stage.  Iffland,  the 
best  actor  in  Germany,  was  himself  a  dramatist,  aud  man  of 
talent,  but  in  all  points  differing  from  Werner,  as  a  stage- 
machinist  may  differ  from  a  man  with  the  second-sight. 
Hoffmann  chuckles  in  secret  over  the  perplexities  in  which 
the  shrewd  prosaic  manager  and  playwright  must  have  found 
himself,  when  he  came  to  the  *  little  flame.*  Nothing  re- 
mained but  to  write  back  a  refusal,  full  of  admiration  and 
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«xpttsiiilation :  anil  Ifflnnd  wrote  one  which,  snys  HoSinann, 
*  passea  for  a  madtcrpiecc  of  ihealrical  diplomacy.' 

In  tbii  one  respect,  at  leiut,  Werner's  next  play  wan  hap- 
pier, for  it  actually  crossed  the  '  Stjgiau  mai-^h '  of  green- 
room liesitalions,  and  ^<^acbed,  though  in  a  maimed  state, 
tbe  Elysium  of  the  boards ;  and  (his  to  the  great  joy,  aa 
it  proved,  both  of  Iffland  and  all  other  parties  interested. 
Wc  allude  to  the  Martin  Luther,  oder  die  Weihe  der  Kraft 

■1  Luther,  or  the  Coiiseeration  of  Strength),  Werner's 
opular  performance  ;  which  came  out  at  Berlin  in 
ind  soon  spread  over  all  Germany,  CalUolic  as  well 
leatant ;  being  acted,  it  would  t<eem,  even  in  Vienna, 
flowing  and  delighted  audiences. 
islant  acceptance,  therefore,  were  a  measure  of  dra- 
oerit,  this  play  should  rank  high  among  thai  class  of 
Nevertheless,  to  judge  fi'um  our  own  impressions, 
tlic  sober  reader  of  Martin  Lulfier  will  be  far  from  finding 
in  ll  such  excellence.  It  cannot  be  named  among  the  best 
dramas:  it  is  not  even  llie  best  of  Werner',".  There  is, 
iudeeiJ,  much  scenic  exhibition,  mimy  a  *  fervid  sentiment,' 
us  the  newspapers  have  it;  nay,  with  all  ita  mixture  of 
coaHeoesc,  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  genuine  dramatic 
inspiration  :  bat,  as  a  whole,  the  work  sorely  disappoints  us  ; 
it  is  of  so  loose  and  mixed  a  structure,  and  falls  asunder 
in  our  thoughts,  like  the  iron  and  the  clay  in  the  Chaldean's 
Dream.  Tbere  is  an  iaterest,  perhaps  of  no  trivial  sort, 
■wakened  in  the  First  Act ;  hut,  unhappily,  it  goes  on 
declining,  till,  in  the  FilUi.  an  ill-natured  critic  might  almost 
any,  it  expires.  The  story  is  too  wide  for  Werner's  dramatic 
\vBs  to  gather  into  a  foous ;  besides,  the  reader  brings  with 
faim  an  image  of  it,  too  fixed  tor  being  so  boldly  metamor- 
phcised,  aod  too  high  and  august  for  being  ornamented  with 
tinsel  and  gill  pasteboard.  Accordingly,  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
plentifully  Aimished  as  it  is  with  sceptres  and  armorial 
shiclik.  cuutinuee  a  much  grander  scene  in  Ilbtory  than  it 
ii  here  in  Fiction.     Neither,  with  regard  to  the  persons  of 
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the  play,  excepting  those  of  Luther  and  Catharine,  the  Nun 
whom  he  weds,  can  we  find  much  scope  for  praise.  Nay, 
our  praise  even  of  these  two  must  have  many  limitations. 
Catharine,  though  carefully  enough  depicted,  is,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  a  common  ti*agedy-queen,  with  the  storminess, 
the  love,  and  other  stage-heroism,  which  belong  prescrip- 
tively  to  that  class  of  dignitaries.  With  regard  to  Luther 
himself,  it  is  evident  that  Werner  has  put  forth  his  whole 
strength  in  this  delineation ;  and,  trying  him  by  common 
standards,  we  are  far  from  saying  that  he  has  failed.  Doubt- 
less it  is,  in  some  respects,  a  significant  and  even  sublime 
delineation ;  yet  must  we  ask  whether  it  is  Luther,  the 
Luther  of  History,  or  even  the  Luther  proper  for  this 
drama ;  and  not  rather  some  ideal  portraiture  of  Zachar 
rias  Werner  himself  ?  Is  not  this  Luther,  with  his  too  assid- 
uous flute-playing,  his  trances  of  three  days,  his  visions  of 
the  Devil  (at  whom,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  housemaid,  he 
resolutely  throws  his  huge  inkbottle),  by  much  too  spas- 
modic and  brainsick  a  personage  ?  We  cannot  but  question 
the  dramatic  beauty,  whatever  it  may  be  in  history,  of  that 
three  days'  trance ;  the  hero  must  before  this  have  been  in 
want  of  mere  victuals ;  and  there,  as  he  sits  deaf  and  dumb, 
with  his  eyes  sightless,  yet  fixed  and  staring,  are  we  not 
tempted  less  to  admire,  than  to  send  in  all  haste  for  some 
officer  of  the  Humane  Society  ?  —  Seriously,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  these  and  other  such  blemishes  had  not  been 
avoided,  and  the  character,  worked  into  chasteness  and 
purity,  been  presented  to  us  in  the  simple  grandeur  which 
essentially  belongs  to  it.  For,  censure  as  we  may,  it  were 
blindness  to  deny  that  this  figure  of  Luther  has  in  it  features 
of  an  austere  loveliness,  a  mild  yet  awful  beauty :  undoubt- 
edly a  figure  rising  from  the  depths  of  the  poet's  soul ;  and, 
marred  as  it  is  with  such  adhesions,  piercing  at  times  into 
the  depths  of  ours  !  Among  so  many  poetical  sins,  it  forms 
the  chief  redeeming  virtue,  and  truly  were  almost  in  itself  a 
sort  of  atonement. 
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Ag  lor  the  other  t^huracler^  they  need  not  detain  ua  long. 
or  Churlw  the  Fifth,  by  fttr  the  most  amliitious — meant, 
indeed,  as  llie  counlerpoipe  of  Lulher,  —  i\e  may  say,  with- 
out hcailation,  thiit  he  is  a  fnilure.  An  empty  Ga-'ron  this ; 
bracing  of  his  power,  and  hnnour  and  the  like,  in  a  style 
^ich  Chnrlcs  '.-vcn  in  hi*  nineieentli  year,  could  never  have 
*  One  God,  one  Charlciri,'  is  no  speech  for  an  emperor ; 
,  id  borrowed  from  some  pam-gyrint  of  a  Spanish 
Neither  am  we  fall-in  wilh  CItark-s,  when  he 
11^  OH  that  *  he  fears  nothing,  —  not  even  God.'  We  hum- 
bly ttiink  he  must  be  mistaken.  With  the  old  Miners,  aguuii 
with  Uiins  Luther  and  his  Wife,  ibe  Reformer's  parents, 
there  is  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  :  yet  in  Wemer'iS  handd 
simplii^ty  i-i  always  apt,  in  »ueh  easm,  to  become  too  simple  j 
and  these  honest  peai^anis,  like  the  honest  Hugo  in  the  '  Sons 
of  tlie  Valley,'  ore  I'c/y  garrulous. 

The  draiTia  of  Martin  Luther  is  named  likewise  the  Contt- 
eration  of  StrtngUi ;  lliat  is,  we  suppose,  the  puriijing  of 
tbis  gi%at  theologian  from  all  remnants  of  eartbly  passion, 
mto  »  clear  heavenly  zeal ;  an  opemiion  which  is  brought 
^wul,  Mningcly  enongli,  by  two  half-ghosts  and  one  whole 
gbodt.  —  a  little  fairy  girl,  Catharine's  servant,  who  imper- 
KMialcs  Fnilii  •,  a  little  fairy  youth,  Luther's  servant,  who 
rc|ir«9ents  Art ;  and  the  '  Spirit  of  Cotta's  wife,"  an  honest 
housekeeper,  but  defunct  many  years  before,  who  stands  for 
Puriljr.  These  three  supernatural  hover  about  in  very 
wUmsiesI  wi*e,  cultivating  flowers,  playing  on  flutes,  and 
rinj^ng  dtrg«-like  cpilhalaraiums  over  unsound  slee)iers :  we 
outnot  sea  how  aught  of  this  is  to  'conseerntu  strength  ;'  or, 
indeei],  what  sueb  jack~o'-lantern  personages  have  in  the 
lenM  to  do  with  so  grave  a  business.  If  the  author  intended 
bj  Rich  maehinery  to  elevate  bis  subject  from  tlie  Common, 
■ltd  unib!  it  wilh  the  higher  region  of  the  Inlinile  and  the 
Invisible,  we  cannot  think  that  bis  contrivance  has  succeeded, 
or  was  worthy  to  succeuil.  These  hnlf-nllegorical.  half-corpo- 
real Iwiiigs  yield  no  contentment  anywhere ;  Abstract  Ideas, 
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however  they  may  put  on  fleshly  garments,  are  a  class  of 
characters  whom  we  cannot  sympathise  with  or  delight  in. 
Besides,  how  can  this  mere  embodiment  of  an  allegory  be 
supposed  to  act  on  the  rugged  materials  of  life,  and  elevate 
into  ideal  grandeur  the  doings  of  real  men,  that  live  and 
move  amid  the  actual  pressure  of  worldly  things  ?  At  best, 
it  can  stand  but  like  a  hand  in  the  margin :  it  is  not  perform- 
ing the  task  proposed,  but  only  telling  us  that  it  was  meant 
to  be  performed.  To  our  feelings,  this  entire  episode  runs 
like  straggling  bindweed  through  the  whole  growth  of  the 
piece,  not  so  much  uniting  as  encumbering  and  choking-np 
what  it  meets  with ;  in  itself,  perhaps,  a  green  and  rather 
pretty  weed  ;  yet  here  superfluous,  and,  like  any  other  weed, 
deserving  only  to  be  altogether  cut  away. 

Our  general  opinion  of  Martin  Luther^  it  would  seem, 
therefore,  corresponds  ill  with  that  of  the  *  overflowing  and 
delighted  audiences '  over  all  Germany.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  now,  in  its  twentieth  year,  the  work  may  be  some- 
what more  calmly  judged  of  even  there.  As  a  classical 
drama  it  could  never  pass  with  any  critic ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  shall  we  ourselves  deny  that,  in  the  lower  sphere  of  a 
popular  spectacle,  its  attractions  are  manifold.  We  find  it, 
what,  more  or  less,  we  find  all  Werner's  pieces  to  be,  a  splen- 
did, sparkling  mass ;  yet  not  of  pure  metal,  but  of  many- 
coloured  scoria,  not  unmingled  with  metal ;  and  must  regret, 
as  ever,  that  it  had  not  been  refined  in  a  stronger  furnace, 
and  kept  in  the  crucible  till  the  true  silver-gleam,  glancing 
from  it,  had  shown  that  the  process  was  complete. 

Werner's  dramatic  popularity  could  not  remain  without 
influence  on  him,  more  especially  as  he  was  now  in  the  very 
centre  of  its  brilliancy,  having  changed  his  residence  from 
Warsaw  to  Berlin,  somcj  time  before  his  Weihe  der  Krafi 
was  acted,  or  indeed  written.  Von  Schroter,  one  of  the  state- 
ministers,  a  man  harmonising  with  Werner  in  his  *  zeal  both 
for  religion  and  freemasonry,*  had  been  persuaded  by  some 
friends  to  appoint  him  his  secretary.     Werner  naturally  re- 
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joiced  in  such  jiroiDulion ;  jct,  combined  with  his  theatrical 
success  il  pcrliaps,  in  the  long-run,  did  hiu  more  liarin  tlian 
good.  He  migtit  now,  for  the  Rnl  time,  be  said  lo  see  l)ie 
busf  and  iDfluential  world  with  his  own  eje» :  but  to  draw 
future  iastriictian  from  it,  or  eren  to  guide  himself  in  its 
present  eomplesities,  he  was  little  qualilied.  He  took  li 
sborlcr  method :  '  he  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  socieiy,' 
says  fDlzig,  with  brief  exprei^ivenese ;  became  acquainted, 
indi.'cd,  with  Fichle,  Johannes  Miilier,  and  other  excellent 
mm,  but  united  himself  also,  and  with  closer  partiality,  to 
playm,  play-loveri,  and  a  long  list  of  jovial,  admiring,  but 
liij^l;  liDprofilable  companions.  Hia  religious  schemes,  per- 
bap.'  rebutted  by  collision  with  actual  life,  lay  dormant  for 
tbe  time,  or  mingled  in  ulrange  union  with  wine-v9|iour$,  and 
tb«  '  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul.'  The  result  of 
all  litis  might,  in  some  measure,  be  foreseen.  In  eight  weeks, 
for  eiample,  Werner  had  parted  with  his  wife.  It  was  not 
to  hr  expected,  he  writeci,  that  she  should  be  happy  with  him. 
i^m  no  bad  man,'  continues  he,  with  considerable  candour; 

la  weakling  in  many  respects  (for  God  strengthens  me 

r'eral),  fretful,  capricious,  greedy,  impure.     Thou 

wctst  me  !     StJIl,  immersed  in  my  fantasies,  in  my  oucu- 

:  so  that  here,  what  with  playhouses,  what  with  so- 

I  parties,  she  had  no  manner  of  enjoyment  with  me.  She 
1  too  perhaps  i  for  can  I  pledge  myself  that  I 

i^?*  These  repeated  divorces  of  Werner's  at  length 
]  Itim  that  he  had  no  talent  for  managing  wives ; 
L,  we  subsequently  find  him,  more  than  once,  ai'guing  in 
r  marriage  altogellier.  To  our  readers  one  other 
consideration  may  occur :  astonishment  at  the  slate  of  mar- 
riage-law, and  the  strange  footing  this  '  sacrament '  must 
stand  on  throughout  Protestant  Germany.  For  a  Cliristian 
RiNn,  at  least  not  a  Mahometan,  to  leave  three  widows  behind 
him,  certainly  wears  a  peculiar  aspect  Perhaps  it  is  saying 
much  for  German  morality,  that  so  absurd  a  ijystem  has  not, 
by  the  disorders  resulting  from  il,  already  brouj^bt  about  its 
own  abrogation. 
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Of  Werner's  farther  proceedings  in  Berlin,  except  by  im- 
plication, we  have  little  notice.  Afler  the  arrival  of  the 
French  armies,  his  secretaryship  ceased ;  and  now  wifeless 
and  placeless,  in  the  summer  of  1807,  '  he  felt  himself/  he 
says,  *'  authorised  by  Fate  to  indulge  his  taste  for  pilgriming.' 
Indulge  it  accordingly  he  did ;  for  he  wandered  to  and 
fro  many  years,  nay  we  may  almost  say,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  like  a  perfect  Bedouin.  The  various  stages  and  occur- 
rences of  his  travels,  he  has  himself  recorded  in  a  paper, 
furnished  by  him  for  his  own  Name,  in  some  Biographical 
Dictionary.  Hitzig  quotes  great  part  of  it,  but  it  is  too  long 
and  too  meagre  for  being  quoted  here.  Werner  was  at 
Prague,  Vienna,  Munich,  —  everywhere  received  with  open 
arms ;  *  saw  at  Jena,  in  December  1807,  for  the  first  time, 

*  the  most  universal  and  the  clearest  man  of  his  age  (the  man 
'  whose  like  no  one  that  has  seen  him  will  ever  see  again), 

*  the  great,  nay  only  Goethe  ;  and,  under  his  introduction, 
'  the  pattern  of  German  princes '  (the  Duke  of  Weimar)  ; 
and  then,  *  after  three  ever-memorable  months  in  this  society, 

*  beheld  at  Berlin  the  triumphant  entry  of  the  pattern  of 
•European  tyrants*  (Napoleon).  On  the  summit  of  the  Rigi, 
at  sunrise,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Crown  Prince, 
now  King,  of  Bavaria ;  was  by  him  introduced  to  the  Swiss 
festival  at  Interlaken,  and  to  the  most  '  intellectual  lady  of 

*  our  time,  the  Baroness  de  Stael ;  and  must  beg  to  be  cred- 

*  ited   when,  after  sufficient  individual  experience,  he    can 

*  declare,  that  the  heart  of  this  high  and  noble  woman  was  at 

*  least  as  great  as  her  genius.'  Goppet,  for  a  while,  was  his 
head-quarters ;  but  he  went  to  Paris,  to  Weimar,^  again  to 
Switzerland;  in  short,  trudged  and  hurried  hither  and  thither, 
inconstant  as  an  i^is  fatuus,  and  restless  as  the  Wandering 
Jew. 

^  It  was  here  that  Hitzig  saw  him,  for  the  last  time,  in  1809;  found  ad- 
mittance, through  liis  means,  to  a  court-festival  in  honour  of  Beniadotte; 
and  he  still  recollects,  with  gratification,  '  the  lordly  spectacle  of  Goethe 
and  that  sovereign  standing  front  to  front,  engaged  in  the  liveliest  conver- 
sation.* 
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On  hia  mood  of  mind  during  all  this  period,  Wtmer  gives 
xi»  nu  ilirecl  informaiioii ;  but  eo  unquiet  an  oulwnrd  life 
betokeuB  of  itself  no  inward  refiose ;  tind  whcii  we,  from 
otbt-T  lightii,  gEiin  a  transient  gliuijise  into  the  wayfurer'd 
thouglilE,  they  fic«m  still  more  Auetutiting  tban  his  foolsteps. 
MlB  jirojecl  of  a  New  Religioa  was  by  lliis  lime  abtindont^: 
Hitzig  thinks  his  closer  survey  of  life  at  Berlin  had  (aught 
trim  the  impnicticaliilily  of  such  chimeras.  Nevertheless, 
tlie  subject  of  Kuligion,  in  one  shape  or  unother.  nay  of 
pTDpugating  it  in  new  purity  by  leactiing  oiid  pi-euching,  bad 
nowise  vanished  from  his  meditations.  On  the  contrary,  we 
can  perceive  that  it  still  formed  the  mastei'-principle  of  his 
wml,  '  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by 
night,'  which  guided  him,  so  far  as  be  had  any  guidance,  in 
Uie  paibless  deiiert  of  bis  now  solitary,  barren  and  cheerless 
ice.  What  bis  special  opinions  or  prospects  on  the 
bad,  at  ihie  period,  become,  wc  nowhere  li'arn  ;  es- 
indeed,  negalively,  —  for  if  he  has  not  yet  found  the 
be  still  cordially  enough  detests  the  old.  All  his  adiui- 
lattuD  of  Luther  cannot  reconcile  him  to  modern  Lutlierau- 
■sin.  This  ho  regards  but  as  another  and  more  hideous 
impcrtonation  of  the  Utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age,  nay  as  the 
last  Iriiituph  of  Infidelity,  which  has  now  dressed  itself  in 
priestly  garb,  and  even  mounted  the  pulpit,  to  preach,  in 
heavenly  symbols,  a  doctrine  which  is  allogellicr  of  the  earth. 
A  cuHous  passage  from  his  Preface  to  the  Orou  on  Iht  Bat- 
tie  we  may  quote,  by  way  of  illustration.  After  speaking  of 
St.  Adalbert's  miracles,  and  liow  bis  body,  when  purchased 
Irani  the  heathen  for  its  weight  in  gold,  became  light  as 
gOB«uncr,  he  proceeds  ; 

■  Tliuiigh  there  tiling*  may  bu  justly  doubteii ;  yet  onr  mintck  can- 
HOI  be  denied  him,  the  mirnctc.  namel}'.  tlmt  after  his  dcnlb  he  hu 
extorted  fruni  tliii  S]>iric  of  Ptotratsntiim  agunat  Strength  in  gen- 
Cfal,  —  whiL'li  now  rtpUuKs  tlie  old  keatht-n  and  catholic  Spirit  uf 
Peneculion.  and  wpinhs  »lnio»t  lU  much  la  AJallierl'g  body.  —  the 
admiuioQ,  llmt  he  knew  irliHt  he  WHOtvi! :  mus  wimt  he  vrinimd  to 
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be;  was  bo  wholly;  and  therefore  mnat  bare  been  a  man,  at  all 
points  diametricallj  opposite  both  to  that  Protestantism,  and  to  the 
culture  of  our  day.'  In  a  Note,  he  adds  :  '  There  is  another  Protes- 
tantism, however,  which  constitutes  in  Conduct  what  Art  is  in  Spec- 
ulation, and  which  I  reverence  so  highly,  that  I  even  place  It  above 
Art,  as  Conduct  is  above  Speculation  at  all  times.  But  in  this,  St 
Adalbert  and  St.  Luther  are — colleagues  :  and  if  God,  which  I  daily 
pray  for,  should  awaken  Luther  to  us  hffort  the  Last  Day,  the./£rrt 
task  he  would  find,  in  respect  of  that  degenerate  and  spurious  Protes- 
tantism, would  be,  in  his  somewhat  rugged  manner,  to — proteit 
against  it.' 

A  similar,  or  perhaps  still  more  reckless  temper,  is  to  be 
traced  elsewhere,  in  passages  of  a  gay,  as  well  as  grave 
character.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  from  Vienna, 
in  1807  : 

*  We  have  Tragedies  here  which  contain  so  many  edifying  max- 
ims, that  you  miglit  use  them  instead  of  Jesus  Sirach^  and  have  them 
read  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  Berlin  Sunday-Schools.  Com- 
edies, likewise,  absolutely  bursting  with  household  felicity  and  no- 
bleness of  mind.  The  genuine  Kasperi  is  dead,  and  Schikander  has 
gone  his  ways ;  but  here  too  Bigotry  and  Superstition  are  attacked 
in  enlightened  Journals  with  such  profit,  that  the  people  care  less  for 
Popery  than  even  you  in  Berlin  do ;  and  prize,  for  instance,  the  Wdke 
der  Ki-ajl,  which  has  also  been  declaimed  in  Regcnsburg  and  Munich 
to  thronging  audiences,  —  chiefly  for  the  multitude  of  liberal  Protes- 
tant opinions  therein  brought  to  light ;  and  regard  the  author,  all  his 
struggling  to  the  contrary  unheeded,  as  a  secret  lUuminatus,  or  at 
worst  an  amiable  Enthusiast.  In  a  word,  Vienna  is  determined, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  overtake  Berlin  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  when  I  recollect  that  Berlin,  on  her  side,  carries  Porst's 
Hymn-book  with  her,  in  her  reticule,  to  the  shows  in  the  Thtergarten  ; 
and  that  the  ray  of  Christiano-catholico-platonic  Faith  pierces  deeper 
and  deeper  into  your  (already  by  nature  very  deep)  Privy-councillor 
Ma'm'selle,  —  I  almost  fancy  that  Germany  is  one  great  madhouse ; 
and  could  find  in  my  heart  to  pack  up  my  goods,  and  set  oflTfor  Italy, 
to-morrow  morning  ;  —  not,  indeed,  that  I  might  work  there,  where 
follies  enough  are  to  be  had  too  ;  but  that,  amid  ruins  and  flowers,  I 
might  forget  all  things,  and  myself  in  the  first  place.'  ^ 

To  Italy  accordingly  he  went,  though  with  rather  different 

^  Lebem-AbiHuy  s.  70. 
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ohjert?,  anil  not  (jitiie  m>  soon  as  on  the  mormw.  In  ihe 
course  of  his  wanderings,  a  muniRcent  ccclesiaMical  Prince, 
the  Fiirst  Pi'imas  ton  Dalbcrg,  bad  seltK-d  a  yearly  [tension 
on  him ;  so  that  now  he  fcU  «liU  more  at  liberty  to  go  whither 
he  Iv^ted.  In  the  course  of  a  second  visit  lo  Coppct,  and 
which  l&sled  four  months.  Madame  de  Slai5l  encouraged  and 
assisted  hrm  to  esecitte  bt»  favourite  project ;  Up.  Bel  out, 
through  Turin  and  Florence,  and  '  on  the  ttlh  of  December 
'  1809,  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  Ca|>itHl  of  the  World!* 
Of  his  proceedings  here,  much  aa  wc  should  dej^ire  lo  have 
RiiDule  details,  no  infommtion  ii  given  iu  ihia  Nnmitive  :  and 
Hitzig  seemB  lo  know,  by  a  letter,  merely,  that  '  he  knelt 
'  with  streaming  eyes  over  the  graves  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
'  Paul.'  This  little  phrase  saye  much.  Werner  appears 
likewise  to  Have  assisted  at  certain  '  Spiritual  Exercitations ' 
{Gti*i/ie/ie  t/tbunijen) ;  a  new  invention  set  on  foot  at  Rome 
for  quickening  the  devotioo  of  the  faithful ;  consisting,  so  fnr 
KS  WC  can  gather,  in  a  sort  of  fasti [ig-and'prayer  meetings, 
conducted  on  the  most  rigorous  principles :  the  considerable 
band  of  devotees  being  bound  over  lo  strict  silence,  nod  se- 
dndcd  for  several  day?,  with  conventual  care,  from  every 
MHt  of  intercourse  with  the  world.  Tlie  effect  of  these  Exer- 
ious,  Werner  elsewhere  declares,  was  edifying  lo  an  ex- 
degree  ;  at  purling  on  tlie  threshold  of  their  holy 
lacle,  all  the  bi'eLhrea  '  embraced  each  other,  as  if  in- 
toxicjtled  with  divine  joy ;  and  each  eonfeitsed  lo  the'  other, 

*  that  throughout  these  precious  days  he  had  been,  as  it  were, 
'  in  heaven  i  and  now,  strengthened  as  by  a  soul-purifying 
'  bath,  was  but  lonth  to  venture  back  into  the  cold  weekday 

*  world.'  The  neit  step  from  these  Tabor-fensts,  if,  indeed, 
it  had  not  preceded  them,  was  a  decisive  one  ;  'On  ihe  19th 
of  April  1811,  Werner  had  grace  given  him  lo  return  to  the 
Failh  of  his  falhera,  the  Catholic  ! ' 

Here,  ihen.  the  '  crowning  mercy '  had  al  lenglh  arrived  ! 
TWs  pushing  of  Ihe  Kubicon  determined  the  whole  remainder 
of  Werner's  life  ;  which  had  henceforth  the  merit  at  least  of 
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entire  consistency.  He  forthwith  set  about  the  professional 
study  of  Theology ;  then,  being  perfected  in  this,  be  left 
Italy  in  1813,  taking  care,  however,  by  the  road,  *  to  suppli- 
cate, and  certainly  not  in  vain,  the  help  of  the  Gracious 
Mother  at  Loretto ; '  and  afler  due  preparation,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  patron,  the  Prince  Archbishop  von 
Dalberg,  had  himself  ordained  a  Priest  at  Aschaffenburg,  in 
June  1814.  Next  from  Aschaffenburg  he  hastened  to  Vi- 
enna; and  there,  with  all  his  might,  began  preaching;  his 
first  auditory  being  the  Congress  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which 
had  then  just  begun  its  venerable  sessions.  '  The  novelty 
and  strangeness,'  he  says,  '  nay  originality  of  his  appearance, 
secured  him  an  extraordinary  concourse  of  hearers.'  He 
was,  indeed,  a  man  worth  hearing  and  seeing ;  for  his  name, 
noised  abroad  in  many-sounding  peals,  was  filling  all  Ger- 
many from  the  hut  to  the  palace.  This,  he  thinks,  might 
have  affected  his  head ;  but  he  ^  had  a  trust  in  God,  which 
bore  him  through.'  Neither  did  he  seem  anywise  anxious  to 
still  this  clamour  of  his  judges,  least  of  all  to  propitiate  his 
detractors :  for  already,  before  arriving  at  Vienna,  he  had 
published,  as  a  pendant  to  his  Martin  Luther,  or  tJie  Conse- 
cration of  Strength,  a  Pamphlet,  in  doggrel  metre,  entitled, 
the  Consecration  of  Weakness,  wherein  he  proclaims  himself 
to  the  whole  world  as  an  honest  seeker  and  finder  of  truth, 
and  takes  occasion  to  revoke  his  old  *  Trinity,*  of  art,  relig- 
ion and  love ;  love  having  now  turned  out  to  be  a  dangerous 
ingredient  in  such  mixtures.  The  writing  of  this  Weihe  der 
Unkraft  was  reckoned  by  many  a  bold  but  injudicious  meas- 
ure, —  a  throwing  down  of  the  gauntlet  when  the  lists  were 
full  of  tumultuous  foes,  and  the  knight  was  but  weak,  and  his 
cause,  at  best,  of  the  most  questionable  sort.  To  reports, 
and  calunmies,  and  criticisms,  and  vituperations,  there  was 
no  limit. 

What  remains  of  this  strange  eventful  history  may  be 
summed  up  in  few  words.  Werner  accepted  no  special 
charge  in  the  Church ;  but  continued  a  private  and  secular 
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Frip»t ;  prpaching  diligentlj",  but  only  where  lie  hirasdf  snw 
good ;  oDeoeat  al  Vienna,  but  in  sumnier  over  nil  paria  of 
Austria,  in  Styrin,  Carinthia,  and  even  Venice.  Every- 
wIi^Tv,  be  ^yt,  che  opinions  of  his  bearers  were  '  violently 
divided.'  At  one  lime,  he  llioiight  of  beirorning  Monk,  and 
tuid  oclually  entered  on  a  sort  of  noviciale  i  but  he  quitted 
the  cHtablisbment  ratber  euiidenly,  and,  as  be  is  reported  to 
have  said,  '  for  reasons  known  only  to  Goil  and  bimielf.'  By 
degrees,  his  health  grew  very  weak ;  yel  he  aiill  laboured 
bulb  in  public  and  private  ;  writing  or  revising  porms, 
iTotional  or  dramatic  ;  preaching,  and  officiating  as  father' 
*or,  in  which  laat  capacity  he  is  *Bid  to  have  been  in 
request.  Of  his  poetical  productions  during  this  pe- 
riod, there  is  none  of  any  moment  known  to  us,  except  the 
Mother  of  the  Maccahee»  (1819)  ;  a  tragedy  of  careful  struc- 
ture, and  ajiparenlly  in  high  favour  with  the  author,  but 
irbicb,  nolwitbslanding,  need  not  detain  us  long.  Jn  our 
view,  it  is  the  worst  of  all  his  pieces :  a  pale,  bloodless,  in- 
deed (juite  ghost-like  affair ;  for  a  cold  breath  as  from  a 
■epuk-bre  eliills  the  heart  in  perusing  it :  there  is  no  passion 
or  interest,  but  a  certain  woestruck  martyr  zeal,  or  rather 
frenzy,  and  this  not  so  much  storming  as  shrieking ;  not  loud 
and  resolute,  but  shrill,  hysterical  and  bleared  with  ineffectual 
tears.  To  read  it  may  well  sadden  us :  it  is  a  convulsive 
fit,  nho8e  unconrrollable  writbiags  indicate,  not  strength,  but 
the  last  decay  of  that.* 

fVemer  was,  in  fact,  drawing  to  his  latter  end :  his  health 
had  long  been  ruined  ;  especially  of  later  years,  he  had  suf- 

I  Oriib  JflOallSOS),  bi*  Vitr-un-i-tiBaBiigUt  Ftlaimr  {\mi),\ia  CiHit- 
fault  (1S14),  and  Tuinu*  olber  pieces  written  In  hi*  wnnderinga,  tit  hxve 
not  nwm  V>  tptak.  It  is  the  Imi  neceigiirr,  na  the  AttiUi  and  TWnfjr. 
fmtrti  t'/  Ftbruary,  by  tnucli  tlie  best  of  these,  huve  itiread;  beeii  forsi- 
bl/.  toA  oa  the  irholn  fliirly,  chKncteriacd  by  Madanie  de  8tau1.  Of  tha 
lut-intmiid  little  wurk  we  miglit  (Hv,  with  doable  emphoils,  Nee  p«em 
toram  piymio  Mtdta  tmeidet:  It  bis  n  deep  uid  genuine  tragic  inler«St, 
v«T*  It  not  <■>  pitlnftilly  protracted  into  the  regions  of  pare  horror.  Wer- 
imTi  Stntxnt,  hli  Hgrniit,  bit  Fr^aa  (o  Thimati  Kmtpit.Sie.  are  «nt[r«l:r 
nnluiuwii  lo  lu. 
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fered  much  from  disorders  of  the  lungs.  In  1817,  he  was 
thought  to  be  dangerously  ill;  and  afterwards,  in  1822,  when 
a  journey  to  the  Baths  partly  restored  him ;  though  he  him- 
self still  felt  that  his  term  was  near,  and  spoke  and  acted  like 
a  man  that  was  shortly  to  depart.  In  January  1823,  he  was 
evidently  dying :  his  affairs  he  had  already  settled ;  much  of 
his  time  he  spent  in  prayer;  was  constantly  cheerful,  at 
intervals  even  gay.  '  His  death,'  says  Hitzig,  *  was  especially 
'  mild.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  his  disorder,  he  felt  himself, 
'  particularly  towards  evening,  as  if  altogether  light  and  well ; 
'  so  that  he  would  hardly  consent  to  have  any  one  to  watch 
'  with  him.  The  servant  whose  turn  it  was  did  watch,  how* 
'  ever ;  he  had  sat  down  by  the  bedside  between  two  and 
'  three  next  morning  (the  17th),  and  continued  there  a  oon- 
'  siderable  while,  in  the  belief  that  his  patient  was  asleep. 

*  Surprised,  however,  that  no  breathing  was  to  be  heard,  he 

*  hastily  aix)used  the  household,  and  it  was  found  that  Werner 

*  had  already  passed  away.* 

In  imitation,  it  is  thought,  of  Lipsius,  he  bequeathed  his 
Pen  to  the  treasury  of  the  Virgin  at  Mariazell,  *  as  a  chief 
instrument  of  his  aberrations,  his  sins  and  his  repentance.' 
He  was  honourably  interred  at  Enzersdorf  on  the  Hill ; 
where  a  simple  inscription,  composed  by  himself,  begs  the 
wanderer  to  *  pray  charitably  for  his  poor  soul ; '  and  ex- 
presses a  trembling  hope  that,  as  to  Mary  Magdalen,  '  be- 
cause she  loved  much,*  so  to  him  also  'much  may  be  for- 
given.* 

We  have  thus,  in  hurried  movement,  travelled  over  Zacha- 
rias  Werner's  Life  and  Works  ;  noting  down  from  the  former 
such  particulars  as  seemed  most  characteristic  ;  and  gleaning 
from  the  latter  some  more  curious  passages,  less  indeed  with 
a  view  to  their  intrinsic  excellence,  than  to  their  fitness  for 
illustrating  the  man.  These  scattered  indications  we  must 
now  leave  our  readers  to  interpret  each  for  himself:  each 
will  adjust  them  into  that  combination  which  shall  best  bar- 
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i  not  learned  to  live  there 
mj'^li^i'ioas  lantl ;  and. 


monisc  with  his  own  way  of  thought.  As  a  writer,  Weruer'a 
chnmcler  will  occaaion  little  difliculEy.  A  riehly  gifteil  na- 
ture i  but  never  wisely  guided,  or  resolutely  a[ij;ilied ;  a  lov- 
ing heart;  an  intellect  subtle  and  inquisitive,  if  not  always 
ele»r  and  strong ;  a  gnrgeou.",  deep  and  bold  iraagination  ;  a 
true,  nay  been  and  burning  sympathy  with  all  higb,  all  ten- 
der ani]  holy  things :  here  lay  the  main  elisments  of  no  eom- 
mon  poet ;  save  only  that  one  was  still  wanting, —  the  force 
to  outlivate  them,  and  mould  them  into  pure  union.  But 
llicy  have  remained  uncultivated,  disunited,  too  often  strug- 
gling in  wild  disorder :  hia  poetry,  like  hi*  life,  is  still  not  so 
mu'Ji  ati  edifice  as  a  quarry.  Weroer  had  cant  a  look  into 
perhaps  the  very  deepest  region  of  the  Wonderful  i  but  he 
yet  no  denizen  of  that 
splendour  is  strangely 
mingled  and  overclouded  with  the  flaine  or  smoke  of  mere 
■;ar(hly  fire.  Of  his  dramo-s  we  have  already  spoken ;  and 
viiiii  inueh  to  prabe,  found  ahvay?  more  to  censure.  In  his 
rhymed  pieces,  his  shorter,  more  didactic  poems,  we  are  bet- 
ter satisfied :  here,  in  the  rude,  jolting  vehicle  of  a  certain 
Sleniliold-and-Hupkins  metre,  we  often  find  a  strain  of  true 
pathos,  and  a  deep  though  quaint  significance.  His  prose, 
again,  is  among  the  worst  known  to  an  :  degraded  with  silli- 
ness ;  diff'use,  nay  laulolog^cal,  yet  obscure  and  vague  :  con- 
lOTted  into  endless  involutions  ;  a  misshapen,  lumbering, 
oomplecieil  coil,  well  nigh  inexplicable  in  its  enlaaglements, 
and  sddom  worth  the  trouble  of  unravelling.  He  does  not 
move  tArooffh  his  subjccl,  and  arrange  it,  and  rule  over  it : 
for  the  most  part,  he  but  welters  in  it,  and  laboriously  tum- 
bles it.  and  at  last  sinks  under  it. 

As  n  man,  the  ill-fated  Werner  can  still  less  content  us. 
Hia  feverish,  inconstant  and  wasted  life  we  have  already 
looked  at.  Hilzig,  his  determined  wellwisher,  admiu  that 
in  practice  he  nas  selfish,  wearying  out  his  best  friends  by 
the  most  barefaced  importujiilies ;  a  man  of  no  dignity ; 
avaricious,  greedy,  sensual,  at  limes  oh-:c«ne ;  in  discourse. 
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with  all  his  humour  and  heartiness,  apt  to  be  intolerablj 
long  winded ;  and  of  a  maladroitness,  a  blank  ineptitude, 
which  exposed  him  to  incessant  ridicule  and  manifold  mys- 
tifications from  people  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  under 
all  this  rubbish,  contends  the  friendly  Biographer,  there 
dwelt,  for  those  who  could  look  more  narrowly,  a  spirit, 
marred  indeed  in  its  beauty,  and  languishing  in  painful 
conscious  oppression,  yet  never  wholly  forgetful  of  its  orig- 
inal nobleness.  Werner's  soul  was  made  for  affection ; 
and  oflen  as,  under  his  too  rude  collisions  with  external 
things,  it  was  struck  into  harshness  and  dissonance,  there  was 
a  tone  which  spoke  of  melody,  even  in  its  jarrings.  A 
kind,  a  sad  and  heartfelt  remembrance  of  his  friends  seems 
never  to  have  quitted  him :  to  the  last  he  ceased  not  from 
warm  love  to  men  at  large ;  nay,  to  awaken  in  them,  with 
sucii  knowledge  as  he  had,  a  sense  for  what  was  best  and 
highest,  may  be  said  to  have  fonned  the  earnest,  though 
weak  and  unstable  aim  of  his  whole  existence.  The  truth 
is,  his  defects  as  a  writer  were  also  his  defects  as  a  man : 
he  was  feeble,  and  without  volition  ;  in  life,  as  in  poetry, 
his  endowments  fell  into  confusion ;  his  character  relaxed 
itself  on  all  sides  into  incoherent  expansion ;  his  activity 
became  gigantic  endeavour,  followed  by  most  dwarfish  per- 
formance. 

The  grand  incident  of  his  life,  his  adoption  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  is  one  on  which  we  need  not  heap  farther 
censure ;  for  already,  as  appears  to  us,  it  is  rather  liable  to 
be  too  harshly  than  too  leniently  dealt  with.  There  is  a 
feeling  in  the  popular  mind,  which,  in  well-meant  hatred  of 
inconsistency,  perhaps  in  general  too  sweepingly  condemns 
such  changes.  Werner,  it  should  be  recollected,  had  at  all 
periods  of  his  life  a  religion ;  nay,  he  hungered  and  thirsted 
after  truth  in  this  matter,  as  after  the  highest  good  of  man  ; 
c^  ^ct  which  of  itself  must,  in  this  respect,  set  him  far  above 
the  most  consistent  of  mere  unbelievers,  —  in  whose  barren 
and  callous  soul  consistency  perhaps  is  no  such  brilliant  vir- 
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top.  We  pardon  genial  weather  Tor  its  ehnnaea ;  liul  tlie 
eieodlcsl  of  all  climates  is  tliat  of  Greenland.  Farther,  we 
miwt  say  thai,  eirango  aa  it  may  seem,  in  Wemer'a  whole 
eondoct,  holh  before  and  after  hU  conversion,  there  i«  not 
rhible  ihc  slightest  traee  of  insincerity.  On  the  whole, 
there  arc  fewer  genuine  renegades  ihati  nien  ari;  apt  to  im- 
agine Surely,  indeed,  that  must  be  a  nature  of  extreme 
bKiene^  who  fei^ls  that,  in  worldly  good,  he  can  gain  by 
such  a  stpp.  Is  the  contempt,  the  esecmlion  of  all  that 
har^  linown  and  loved  us,  and  of  millions  that  have  never 
known  ox,  to  be  weighed  against  a  me^  of  pottage,  or  a 
piece  of  money?  We  hope  there  arc  not  many,  even  in 
iho  rank  of  sharper?,  that  would  rbink  so.  But  for  Werner 
there  was  no  gain  in  any  way  ;  nay,  rather  certainly  of  Ws. 
Be  enjoyed  or  sought  no  patronage  ;  with  his  own  resources 
Ite  was  already  independent  though  poor,  and  on  a  footing 
of  good  esteem  with  all  that  was  most  estimable  in  his  coun- 
try. His  little  pension,  conferred  on  hito,  at  a  prior  date, 
by  n  Catholic  Prince,  was  not  continued  after  his  conver- 
iton,  except  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  a  Protestant.  He 
became  a  mark  for  calumny  :  the  defenceless  butt  at  which 
every  callow  witling  made  his  proof-shot ;  his  character  was 
more  deformed  and  mangled  than  that  of  any  other  man. 
What  had  he  to  gain  ?  Insult  and  persecution  ;  and  with 
these,  as  candour  bids  us  believe,  (he  approving  voice  of 
his  own  conscience.  To  judge  from  his  wriiingti,  he  was 
far  from  repenting  of  the  change  he  had  made ;  his  Catho- 
lic faiih  evidently  stands  in  his  own  mind  as  the  first  bless- 
ing of  his  life  ;  and  he  clings  to  it  as  the  anchor  of  his  soul. 
Scarcely  more  than  once  (in  the  Preface  to  his  Mutter  der 
JWatkabofr)  does  he  allude  to  the  legions  of  falsehoods  that 
were  in  drculalion  against  him ;  and  it  is  in  a  spirit  which, 
without  entirely  concealing  the  querulousneaa  of  nature,  no- 
wide  fails  in  the  meekness  and  endurance  which  became 
bitn  as  a  Christian.  Here  is  a  fragment  of  another  Paper, 
publLihed  since  hi"  deatli.  ils  it  wa?  meant  to  he  ;  which  ex- 
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liibits  him  in  a  still  clearer  light.  The  reader  may  contemn, 
or,  what  will  be  better,  pity  and  sympathise  with  him  ;  but 
the  structure  of  this  strange  piece  surely  bespeaks  anything 
but  insincerity.  We  translate  it  with  all  its  breaks  and 
fUnta^stic  crotchets,  as  it  stands  before  us: 

*  Testamentary  Inscription,  from  Friedrich  Ludwig  2^haria« 
Werner,  a  son/  &c.  —  (here  follows  a  statement  of  his  parentage  and 
birth,  with  vacant  spaces  for  the  date  of  his  death),  —  'of  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  submitted  to  all  such  as  have  more  or  less  felt  any 
friendly  interest  in  his  unworthy  person,  with  the  request  to  take 
warning  by  his  example,  and  charitably  to  remember  the  poor  soul 
of  the  writer  before  God,  in  prayer  and  good  deeds. 


*  Begun  at  Florence,  on  the  24th  of  September,  about  eight  in  tlie 
evening,  amid  the  still  distant  sound  of  approaching  thunder.  Con- 
eluded,  when  and  where  God  will ! 


Motto,   Device  and  Watchword  in  Death  :  Remittuntur  «  peccata 
mtUUi,  quoniam  dilexit  miiltum  !  1 1  —  Lucas,  caput  vii.  v.  47. 


•  N.  B.  Most  humbly  and  earnestly,  and  in  the  name  of  Grod,  does 
the  Author  of  this  Writing  beg,  of  such  honest  persons  as  may  find 
it,  to  submit  the  same  in  any  suitable  way  to  public  examination. 


*Fecisli  nos,  Domi'ne,  ad  Te ;  et  trrequietum  est  cor  nostrum,  donee  re- 
guitscat  in  Te.  —  S.  Augustinus. 

'Per  multa  dispergitur,  et  hie  illucque  qu(erit  {cor)  ubi  reqmescere  pot- 
sit,  et  nihil  invenit  quod  ei  sujfficiat,  donee  ad  ipsum  {sc.  Deum)  redeat. — 
S.  Bernard  us. 


•  In  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.    Amen ! 
'  The  thunder  came  hither,  and  is  still  rolling,  though  now  at  a 
distance.  —  The  name  of  the  Lord  be  praised  I     Halleligah  !  —  I 

HEGIN  : 

'  This  Paper  must  needs  be  brief;  because  the  appointed  term  for 
my  life  itself  may  already  be  near  at  hand.  There  are  not  wanting 
examples  of  imi)ortant  and  unimportant  men,  who  have  left  behind 
them  in  writing  the  defence,  or  even  sometimes  the  accusation,  of 
their  earthly  life.  Without  estimating  such  procedure,  I  am  not 
minded  to  imitate  it.  With  trembling  I  reflect  that  I  myself  shall 
first  leam  in  its  whole  terrific  compass  what  properly  I  was,  when 
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tlime  lines  abnll  be  kaiI  by  man ;  that  i»  to  uy,  in  n  point  of  Time 
which  for  mc  will  be  do  Time ;  in  a  conitltion  wticrein  all  ejqierieDoe 
«ai  fof  mn  be  loo  laic  ! 

Rrz  Irtmcndit  nuiJtiMlil, 
Qui  MahnTuii  inJnu  yralii, 
SiiAm  Btf ,  Jinu  plel'Uii ! !  '. 

II  ir  1  <1o,  (ill  lliHt  i)b7  when  All  aball  be  laid  open,  draw  ■  vet) 
over  my  put  life,  it  \»  not  murely  iiul  of  false  aliame  lliitt  I  eo  order 
it;  for  llioDgii  not  free  from  this  vice  hIho,  I  would  willingly  niAke 
known  iriy  guilt  to  ali  and  evpry  one  whom  my  voice  might  rencli, 
Donlil  1  hope,  by  euch  confension,  to  atone  for  wiiot  I  liave  done; 
or  Ibcreby  to  aave  a  aingte  aoul  Irom  perdition.  Tliere  are  two  mo- 
Ure«,  howeTer,  which  forbid  me  to  nialtc  nueh  an  open  personal 
revelation  after  death  :  tbv  on«,  liecauie  the  unclosing  of  a  pestilen- 
tial grate  may  be  dnngerous  to  the  health  of  the  uninfected  loober- 
tM;  the  efAer,  because  in  ray  Writings  (which  may  God  forgive  mel), 
Rinid  a  wildemeu  of  poitonous  weeds  and  garbt^,  there  may  a1«o 
be  here  and  there  a  medicinal  herh  lying  aeattered,  fh>m  which  poor 
patients,  to  whom  it  might  be  useful,  would  start  back  with  sbud- 
■kriag.  did  they  know  thii  peeCittroue  soil  on  which  it  grew. 

'  So  niuch.  however,  in  regard  to  those  good  creatures  as  they  call 
tberoselvcii,  namely  to  those  feeble  weaklings  who  brag  of  what  they 
<lesignst«  Iheir  good  hearts,  —  so  moch  must  I  say  before  God.  tliat 
■uch  a  heart  alone,  when  il  is  not  cheeked  and  regulated  by  fore- 
thaaght  and  stedlkstiiess,  is  not  only  incapable  of  saving  its  pos- 
sessor from  destruction,  but  is  rather  certain  to  hurty  him,  fUll 
epecd.  inM  chat  abyss,  where  I  hare  been,  whence  I  —  perhaps!  1 1 1 
—  by  God's  grace  nm  snatched,  and  IVoro  which  may  God  merd- 
ftilly  preserve  every  reader  of  these  lines.' ' 

All  tbi»  is  inckncholy  enough ;  but  it  ia  not  like  the  writ- 
ing of  »  hyfjocrile  or  repcntaiil  apostate.  To  FrolcBtnntigm, 
ubave  all  ibingj.  Werner  shows  do  thought  of  illuming.  In 
allusion  to  a  rumour,  which  had  spread,  of  his  having  given 
op  Calholicism,  he  says  (in  the  Preface  already  quoted)  : 

'A  stupid  &Iseliood  1  must  reckon  it;  aince,  according  to  my 
deeprtt  cunviclion,  il  is  as  impossible  that  a  soul  in  Bliss  should 
rrtsm  back  into  the  pTrave,  as  Dial  a  man,  who,  like  me,  otter  ■  life 
nt  ewm  and  search  has  found  the  priceless  jewel  of  Truth,  sbouldi 

>  Wwner's  Ulilr  Lil>riMiu,rn  (>|UoIcd  by  Hitiig,  p.  80}. 
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I  will  not  BSLj,  give  up  the  same,  but  hesitate  to  sacrifice  for  it  blood 
and  life,  naj  many  things  perhaps  far  dearer,  witli  jojM  heart,  when 
the  one  good  cause  is  concerned.' 

And  elsewhere  in  a  private  letter : 

'  I  not  only  assure  thee,  but  I  beg  of  thee  to  assure  all  men,  if 
God  should  ever  so  withdraw  the  light  of  his  grace  firom  me,  that 
I  ceased  to  be  a  Catholic,  I  would  a  thousand  times  sooner  join  my- 
self to  Judaism,  or  to  the  Bramins  on  the  Ganges  :  but  to  that  shal- 
lowest, driest,  most  contradictory,  Inanest  Inanity  of  Protestantism, 
never,  never,  never  1  * 

Here,  perhaps,  there  is  a  touch  of  priestly,  of  almost 
feminine  vehemence ;  for  it  is  to  a  Protestant  and  an  old 
friend  that  he  writes:  but  the  conclusion  of  his  Preface 
shows  him  in  a  better  light.  Speaking  of  Second  Parts, 
and  regretting  that  so  many  of  his  works  were  unfinished, 
he  adds : 

*  But  what  specially  comforts  me  is  the  prospect  of —  our  general 
Second  Part,  where,  even  in  the  first  Scene,  this  consolation,  that 
there  all  our  works  will  be  known,  may  not  indeed  prove  solacing 
for  us  all ;  but  where,  through  the  strength  of  Him  that  alone  com- 
pletes all  works,  it  will  be  granted  to  those  whom  He  has  saved,  not 
only  to  know  each  other,  but  even  to  know  Him,  as  by  Him  they 
are  known  !  —  With  my  trust  in  Christ,  whom  I  have  not  yet  won, 
I  regard,  with  the  Teacher  of  the  Gentiles,  all  things  but  dross  that 
I  may  win  Him  ;  and  to  Him,  cordially  and  lovingly  do  I,  in  life  or 
at  death,  commit  you  all,  my  beloved  Friends  and  my  beloved 
Enemies ! ' 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  think  it  doubtful  that  Werner's 
belief  was  real  and  heartfelt  But  how  then,  our  wondering 
readers  may  inquire,  if  his  belief  was  real  and  not  pretended, 
how  then  did  he  believe?  He,  who  scoffs  in  infidel  style 
at  the  truths  of  Protestantism,  by  what  alchemy  did  he  suc- 
ceed in  tempering  into  credibility  the  harder  and  bulkier 
dogmas  of  Popery  ?  Of  Popery,  too,  the  frauds  and  gross 
corruptions  of  which  he  has  so  fiercely  exposed  in  his  Martin 
Luther;  and  this,  moreover,  without  cancelling,  or  even 
softening  his  vituperations,  long  afler  his  conversion,  in  the 
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)0  of  thnt  drama  ?  To  lliu  quii^lion,  we  are 
far  /mm  preleniiing  to  have  any  answer  (hat  tiltoguther 
^li»'(ies  oui^clTes  {  much  le»s  that  ^hail  altogether  satisfy 
ulhers.  Meanwhile,  there  are  two  considerations  wtiicb 
thruw  li^t  on  the  difltcutty  for  us :  these,  aa  some  step,  or 
■t  Ifasl,  ntlempt  towards  n  solution  of  it,  we  shall  not  witb- 
liold.  The  ^rtt  lies  in  Werner's  ludividual  character  and 
mode  of  life.  Not  only  was  he  bom  a  myMti'c,  not  only  had 
he  Hvcd  from  of  old  amid  freemasonry,  and  all  manner  of 
uabnlislic  and  other  traditionary  chimeras  ;  he  was  also,  and 
had  long  been,  what  ia  emphatically  called  diuohtte  ;  a,  word 
which  has  now  lost  »>mewhat  of  its  original  force  ;  but  which, 
•ita|iplied  here,  is  still  more  just  and  significant  in  its  elymo- 
logieal  than  in  its  common  acceptation.  He  was  a  man  dU- 
a^lut* ;  that  is,  by  a  long  course  of  vicious  indulgences,  en- 
errnled  and  hoitned  atundrr.  Everywhere  in  Werner's 
Ufe  and  actions  we  discern  a  mind  reluxed  from  its  proper 
tension ;  no  longer  capable  of  effort  and  toilsome  resolute 
vigilance ;  but  floating  almost  pmsively  with  the  current 
tjf  ho  impulses,  in  languid,  ima^native,  Asiatic  reverie. 
Thai  such  a  man  should  discriniinatc,  with  sharp  fearless 
logic,  between  beloved  errors  and  unwelcome  truths,  was 
mot  to  be  expected.  His  belief  is  likely  lo  have  been  per- 
mxigion  rather  than  conviction,  both  as  it  related  to  Religion, 
auid  to  other  subjects.  What,  or  how  much  a  man  in  this 
way  may  bring  himi^lf  to  believf,  with  such  force  and  dis* 
ttnctncM  as  he  honestly  and  usually  calls  belief,  there  is  no 
yiedtetmg. 

another  consideration,  which  we  think  should  nowise 
itted,  is  the  genei-al  ^tale  of  religious  opinion  in  Ger- 
especially  among  such  minds  as  Werner  was  most  apt 
his  exemplars.  To  this  complex  and  highly  in- 
tncKtinf  subject  we  can,  for  the  present,  do  nothing  more 
than  allude.  So  much,  however,  we  may  say  :  It  is  a  com- 
mon Uwory  among  the  Germans,  that  every  Creed,  every 
of  worship,  is  a  fonn  merely  ;  the  mortal  and  ever- 
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changing  body,  in  which  the  immortal  and  unchanging  spirit 
of  Religion  is,  with  more  or  less  completeness,  expressed 
to  the  material  eye,  and  made  manifest  and  influential 
among  the  doings  of  men.  It  is  thus,  for  instance,  that 
Johannes  MUller,  in  his  Universal  Historyy  professes  to  con- 
sider the  Mosaic  Law,  the  creed  of  Mahomet,  nay  Lu- 
ther's Reformation ;  and,  in  short,  all  other  systems  of  Faith ; 
which  he  scruples  not  to  designate,  without  special  praise  or 
censure,  simply  as  Vorstdlungsarten^  *  Modes  of  Representa- 
tion.' We  could  report  equally  singular  things  of  Schelling 
and  others,  belonging  to  the  philosophic  class ;  nay  of  Her- 
der, a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  even  bearing  high  authority 
in  the  Church.  Now,  it  is  clear,  in  a  country  where  such 
opinions  are  openly  and  generally  professed,  a  change  of  re- 
ligious creed  must  be  comparatively  a  slight  matter.  Con- 
versions to  Catholicism  are  accordingly  by  no  means  unknown 
among  the  Germans :  Friedrich  Schlegel,  and  the  younger 
Count  von  Stolberg,  men,  as  we  should  think,  of  vigorous 
intellect,  and  of  character  above  suspicion,  were  colleagues, 
or  rather  precursors,  of  Werner  in  this  adventure  ;  and,  in- 
deed, formed  part  of  his  acquaintance  at  Vienna.  It  is  but, 
they  would  perliaps  say,  as  if  a  melodist,  inspired  with  har- 
mony of  inward  music,  should  choose  this  instrument  in  pref- 
erence to  that,  for  giving  voice  to  it :  the  inward  inspiration 
is  the  grand  concern  ;  and  to  express  it,  the  *  deep,  majestic, 
solemn  organ '  of  the  Unchangeable  Church  may  be  better 
fitted  than  the  *  scrannel  pipe  *  of  a  withered,  trivial,  Arian 
Protestantism.  That  Werner,  still  more  that  Schlegel  and 
Stolberg  could,  on  the  strength  of  such  hypotheses,  put-off 
or  put-on  their  religious  creed,  like  a  new  suit  of  apparel, 
we  are  far  from  asserting ;  they  are  men  of  earnest  hearts, 
and  seem  to  have  a  deep  feeling  of  devotion  :  but  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  what  forms  the  groundwork  of  their 
religion  is  professedly  not  Demonstration  but  Faith  ;  and  so 
pliant  a  theory  could  not  but  help  to  soften  the  transition - 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.     That  some  such  principle,  in 
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C  ahape  or  another,  lurked  in  'Werncr'B  minii,  we  ihink  we 
I  perceive  from  severel  indications ;  among  others,  from 
B  Prologue  to  his  last  tragedy,  where,  mysteriously  enough, 
under  ihe  emtJem  of  a  Phoenix,  he  seems  to  be  sbarlowing 
forth  the  history  of  his  own  Faith ;  and  represents  himself 
even  ihen  as  merely  '  climliing  the  trte,  where  the  pinions  of 
his  Phtenix  last  vanished;'  but  not  hoping  to  regain  that 
blissful  vision,  till  bis  eyes  shall  have  been  opened  by  death. 
On  the  whole,  we  must  nol  prelend  to  understand  Werner, 
nr  expound  him  with  sdentlfic  rigour :  acting  many  times 
with  only  Iifllf  cowadonaness,  he  was  always,  in  some  degree, 
an  c-nigma  to  himself,  and  may  well  be  obscure  to  us.  Above 
&11,  there  are  myiteries  and  unsounded  abysses  in  every  hu- 
man heart :  and  thai  is  but  a  queslionablo  philosophy  which 
iiudertakes  so  readily  to  explain  ihem.  Religious  belief  e*- 
'  peciiUIy,  at  least  when  tt  seems  heartfelt  and  well-intentioned, 
is  no  Bubjecl  for  harsh  or  even  irreverent  investigatiott.  He 
'm  a  wise  man  that,  having  such  a  belief,  knows  and  sees 
cleirly  the  grounds  of  it  in  himself:  and  those,  we  imagine, 
who  have  explored  with  strictest  scrutiny  the  secret  of  their 
oirii  bosomH,  will  be  least  apt  [o  rush  with  intolerant  violence  • 
ifllo  tbni  of  other  men's. 

•The  good  Werner,'  says  Jean  Paul,  '  fell,  like  our  more 
'ligorous  Qofimann,  into  the  poetical  fermcnting-vai  {Gdir- 
'  hoUicA')  of  our  time,  where  all  Literatures,  Freedoms,  Tastes 
■  and  Uutasles  are  foaming  through  each  other ;  and  where  all 
'it  M>  be  found,  excepting  truth,  diligence  and  the  polii'h  of  the 
'file.  Roth  would  have  come  forth  clearer  had  they  atudieil 
•iir  Lessing's  day.''  We  cannot  justify  Wenier:  yet  let 
him  be  condemned  with  pity  !  And  well  were  it  could  each 
of  us  apply  to  bimself  those  words,  which  Hitzig,  in  his 
A-iendly  indignaUon,  would  *  thunder  in  the  ears '  of  many 
a  German  gainsaycr :  Tate  than  the  heam  out  of  thine  own 
tj/« ;  ihea  thaU  thou  lee  cltarli/  to  take  the  mole  ont  of  thy 
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[1828.] 

NovALis  has  rather  tauntingly  asserted  of  Goethe,  thai 
the  grand  law  of  his  being  is  to  conclude  whatsoever  he  un- 
dertakes ;  that,  let  him  engage  in  any  task,  no  matter  what 
its  difficulties  or  how  small  its  wortli,  he  cannot  quit  it  till  he 
has  mastered  its  whole  secret,  finished  it,  and  made  the  result 
of  it  his  own.  This,  surely,  whatever  Novalis  might  think, 
is  a  quality  of  which  it  is  far  safer  to  have  too  much  than  too 
little:  and  if,  in  a  friendlier  spirit,  we  admit  that  it  does  strik- 
ingly belong  to  Goethe,  these  his  present  occupations  will  not 
seem  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  but  rather  it 
♦  may  be  regarded  as  a  singular  constancy  of  fortune,  which 
now  allows  him,  after  completing  so  many  single  enterprises, 
to  adjust  deliberately  the  details  and  combination  of  the 
whole ;  and  thus,  in  perfecting  his  individual  works,  to  put 
the  last  hand  to  the  highest  of  all  his  works,  his  own  literary 
character,  and  leave  the  impress  of  it  to  posterity  in  that 
form  and  accompaniment  which  he  himself  reckons  fittest 
For  the  last  two  years,  as  many  of  our  readers  may  know, 
the  venerable  Poet  has  been  employed  in  a  patient  and 
thorough  revisal  of  all  his  Writings  ;  an  edition  of  which, 
designated  as  the  *  complete  and  final  *  one,  was  commenced 
in  1827,  under  external  encouragements  of  the  most  flatter- 

i  Foreign  Review,  No.  2.  —  Goethes  SdmfiitUche  Werke.  VoUttdndige 
Amgabe  htzter  Hand.  (Goethe's  Collective  Works.  Complete  Edition, 
with  his  final  Corrections.)  —  First  Portion,  vol.  i.-v.  16mo  and  SriK 
Cotta,  Stuttgard  and  Tubingen,  1827. 
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ing  sort,  aud  with  arrangements  for  private  cooperaliou, 
which,  lb!  we  learn,  have  sei;ured  ihu  cuiiBtuut  progrc^i  of 
the  Wurk  'Hgainst  every  accldeot.'  The  lirHt  Lieferung,  of 
five  volume^  is  now  in  our  himAi ;  a  second  of  like  extent, 
WH  undcriiland  to  be  already  on  its  way  hither  ;  and  thus  by 
K<gular  '  Deliveries,'  from  half-year  to  half-year,  the  whole 
Forty  Volumes  are  to  be  completed  in  1^31. 

To  thi-  lover  of  German  lileralure,  or  of  literature  in  gen- 
eral, this  undertaking  will  not  be  inilifft-ient :  eon^ideriiig,  a^ 
be  mtut  do,  the  works  of  Goellie  to  be  among  tlie  mo^t  im- 
portuut  which  Germany  for  eome  centuries  has  sent  forth,  be 
will  value  their  correutneM  and  completeneaa  for  iU  own 
sike ;  Olid  not  the  less,  as  forming  the  eonelusion  of  a  long 
procesH  lo  which  the  last  step  was  still  wanting ;  whereby  he 
may  not  only  enjoy  the  result,  but  instruct  himiielf  by  follow- 
bg  eo  grtMt  a  mooter  tlirougli  the  changes  wliicli  ted  to  it 
We  cau  now  add,  that,  to  the  mere  book-coliector  also,  the 
biuiitess  promiat^B  to  be  satisfactory.  This  Edition,  avoiding 
any  altempt  at  splendour  or  unnecei^sary  decoration,  rnoka, 
DBvertlicless,  in  regni'd  to  accuracy,  convenience,  and  true 
dmple  elegance,  among  the  best  specimens  of  German  ty- 
ingraphy.  The  cost  too  seems  moderate ;  so  thai,  on  every 
McounL,  we  doubt  not  but  theae  tasteful  volumes  will  spread 
fiir  ami  wide  in  their  own  country,  aud  by  and  by,  we  may 
hopci,  be  met  with  here  in  many  a  Itrilish  library. 

Hitherto,  in  this  Fii-at  Portion,  we  have  found  little  or  no 
alieniUon  of  what  was  already  known  ;  but,  in  return,  some 
liianges  of  arrangement ;  and,  what  is  more  imporlaiit,  soms 
*ddilt<ii)s  of  heretofore  unpublished  poems ;  in  particular,  a 
[••CO  entitled  •  Stiena,  a  ehtiieo-romantic  PhaiUaimafforia,' 
which  occupies  some  eighty  pages  of  Volume  Fourth.  It  is 
loihis  piece  that  we  now  propose  direciitig  the  attention  uf 
our  reailere.  Such  of  these  as  have  studied  IMena  for 
Iherawlves,  mnst  huve  felt  how  little  calculated  it  is,  either 
iiurinhically  or  by  its  eilrinsic  relatione  aud  allusions,  to  be 
nnderod   very  interesting  or   cvuu   very  inteUigible   to   the 
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English  public,  and  may  incline  to  augur  ill  of  our  enter- 
prise. Indeed,  to  our  own  eyes  it  already  lodes  dubious 
enough.  But  the  dainty  little  '  Phantasmagoria,'  it  would 
appear,  has  become  a  subject  of  diligent  and  truly  wonder- 
ful speculation  to  our  German  neighbours:  of  which  also 
some  vague  rumours  seem  now  to  have  reached  this  country; 
and  these  likely  enough  to  awaken  on  all  hands  a  curiosity,^ 
which,  whether  intelligent  or  idle,  it  were  a  kind  of  good 
deed  to  allay.  In  a  Journal  of  this  sort,  what  little  light 
on  such  a  matter  is  at  our  disposal  may  naturally  be  looked 
for. 

Helena,  like  many  of  Goethe's  works,  by  no  means  carries 
its  significance  written  on  its  forehead,  so  that  he  who  runs 
may  read ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  enveloped  in  a  certain 
mystery,  under  coy  disguises,  which,  to  hasty  readers,  may  be 
not  only  offensively  obscure,  but  altogether  provoking  and 
impenetrable.  Neither  is  this  any  new  thing  with  Goethe. 
OAen  has  he  produced  compositions,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
whic^i  bring  critic  and  commentator  into  straits,  or  even  to  a 
total  nonplus.  Some  we  have  wholly  parabolic ;  some  half- 
literal,  half-parabolic;  these  latter  are  occasionally  studied, 
by  dull  heads,  in  the  literal  sense  alone ;  and  not  only  stud- 
ied, but  condemned :  for,  in  truth,  the  outward  meaning 
seems  unsatisfactory  enough,  were  it  not  that  ever  and  anon 
we  are  reminded  of  a  cunning,  manifold  meaning  which  lies 
hidden  under  it ;  and  incited  by  capricious  beckonings  to 
evolve  this,  more  and  more  completely,  from  its  quaint  con- 
cealment. 

Did  we  believe  that  Gx^ethe  adopted  this  mode  of  writing 
as  a  vulgar  lure,  to  confer  on  his  poems  the  interest  which 
might  belong  to  so  many  charades,  we  should  hold  it  a  very 
poor  proceeding.  Of  this  most  readers  of  Goethe  will  know 
that  he  is  incapable.  Such  juggleries,  and  uncertain  anglings 
for  distinction,  are  a  class  of  accomplishments  to  which  he 

1  See,  for  instance,  the  *  Athenaeum,'  No.  vii.,  where  an  article  stands 
beaded  with  these  words:  Faust,  Helen  of  Troy,  and  Lord  Btron. 
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ker  made  any  pretciiston.  The  truih  ia,  ihis  style  has, 
y  cases,  lis  own  appraprialviie?ii.  CtiiBinlj,  in  nit 
of  BusiriMH  and  Science,  in  till  expo^hionji  of  fact  or 
niguiuEnt,  rIearneM  and  ready  comprehensibility  are  a  great, 
often  an  indinpeiisable,  object.  Nor  U  Ihoi-e  any  man  belter 
aware  of  ibis  principle  than  Goeihe,  or  wbo  more  rigorously 
kdhores  to  it,  or  more  happily  esemplilieB  it,  wherever  it 
KUDs  applicable.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects, 
Science  unil  Poi^try,  having  separate  pnrposes,  m&y  have 
each  iM  several  law.  If  an  artist  ha^  conceived  his  subject 
ia  ihe  Kcret  shrine  of  his  own  tnind,  tind  kiiowi^,  with  a 
knowledge  beyund  all  power  of  cavil,  that  it  is  true  and  pnre, 
lie  may  choos<*  hi<>  own  manner  of  exhibiting  it,  and  will  gen- 
erally be  tlic  fliteat  to  choose  it  well.  One  degree  of  light, 
be  may  find,  will  beseem  one  delineation ;  quite  a  different 
degree  of  light  another.  The  face  of  Agamemnon  was  not 
paiirted  but  bidden  in  the  old  picture :  Ihe  Veiled  Figure  at 
Sua  was  the  most  exprtssivc  in  the  Temple.  In  fact,  the 
grand  pomt  ia  to  ?iave  a  meaning,  a  genuine,  deep  and  noble 
one  1  the  proper  form  fur  embodying  this,  the  form  best  suited 
to  the  eubjeet  and  to  the  author,  will  gather  round  it  almost 
rf  its  own  accord.  We  profess  ourselves  unfriendly  to  no 
■ode  of  communicating  Truth ;  which  we  rejoice  to  meet 
iRlh  in  all  shapes,  from  that  of  the  child'$  Catechism  to  the 
(bepMt  poetical  Allegory.  Nay,  the  Allegory  itself  may 
be  the  truest  part  of  the  matter.  John  Bunyan, 
is  nowise  our  best  theoto^an ;  neither,  unhappily, 
our  most  atlniclive  science;  yet,  which  of  our 
ooBipeods  and  treatises,  nay,  which  of  our  romances  and 
poems,  lives  in  *uch  mild  sunshine  as  tlie  good  old  PUgrim'a 
Proyrett,  in  ihe  memory  of  so  many  men  ? 

Under  Goethe's  management,  ihis  style  of  cumposilion  has 
often  a  singolar  charm.  The  reader  i^  kept  on  the  alert, 
ever  conscious  of  his  own  active  cooperalion ;  light  breaks 
j)B|  bim,  and  clearer  and  clearer  vision,  by  degrees ;  till  at 
whole  lovely  Shape  comes  forth,  dclinilp,  it  may  be. 
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and  bright  with  heavenly  radiance,  or  fading,  on  this  side  and 
that,  into  vague  expi*essive  mystery ;  but  true  in  both  cases, 
and  beautiful  with  nameless  enchantments,  as  the  poet's  own 
eye  may  have  beheld  it.  We  love  it  the  more  for  the  laboor 
it  has  given  us :  we  almost  feel  as  if  we  ourselves  bad  assisted 
in  its  creation.  And  herein  lies  the  highest  merit  of  a  piece, 
and  the  proper  art  of  reading  it  We  have  not  read  an  an* 
thor  till  we  have  seen  his  object,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  he 
saw  it  Is  it  a  matter  of  reasoning,  and  has  he  reasoned 
stupidly  and  falsely?  We  should  understand  the  circum- 
stances which,  to  his  mind,  made  it  seem  true,  or  persuaded 
him  to  write  it,  knowing  that  it  was  not  so.  In  any  other 
way  we  do  him  injustice  if  we  judge  him.  Is  it  of  poetry? 
His  words  are  so  many  symbols,  to  which  we  ourselves  must 
furnish  the  interpretation  ;  or  they  remain,  as  in  all  prosaic 
minds  the  words  of  poetry  ever  do,  a  dead  letter :  indications 
they  are,  barren  in  themselves,  but,  by  following  which,  we 
also  may  reach,  or  approach,  that  Hill  of  Vision  where  the 
poet  stood,  beholding  the  glorious  scene  which  it  is  the  pur- 
port of  his  poem  to  show  others.  A  reposing  state,  in  which 
the  Hill  were  brought  under  us,  not  we  obliged  to  mount 
it,  might  indeed  for  the  present  be  more  convenient ;  but,  in 
the  end,  it  could  not  be  equally  satisfying.  Continuance  of 
passive  pleasure,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  is  here,  as 
under  all  conditions  of  mortal  existence,  an  impossibility. 
Everywhere  in  life,  the  true  question  is,  not  what  we  gain^ 
but  what  we  do :  so  also  in  intellectual  matters,  in  conversa- 
tion, in  reading,  which  is  more  precise  and  careful  conversa- 
tion, it  is  not  what  we  receive^  but  what  we  are  made  to  give^ 
that  chiefly  contents  and  profits  us.  True,  the  mass  of  read- 
ers will  object ;  because,  like  the  mass  of  men,  they  are  too 
indolent  But  if  any  one  affect,  not  the  active  and  watchful, 
but  the  passive  and  somnolent  line  of  study,  are  there  not 
writers  expressly  fashioned  for  him,  enough  and  to  spare  ? 
It  is  but  the  smaller  number  of  books  that  become  more  in- 
structive by  a  second  perusal :  the  great  majority  are  as  per- 
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fea\y  plain  as  perfeirt  irileness  can  mnke  them.  Yet,  if  time 
\a  preciiMia,  bo  book  lliat  will  not  improve  l)y  repeated  read- 
ings deserves  to  be  read  ut  all.  And  were  ihere  nn  artist  or  a 
right  spirit ;  a  man  of  wisdom,  conscious  of  liis  higli  vocation, 
of  whom  we  could  know  beforehand  that  he  had  not  written 
williuut  purpose  and  earnest  raeditnlion,  that  he  knew  what 
be  had  written,  and  had  embodied  in  it,  mure  or  \mb,  the  rre- 
fttions  of  a  deep  and  noble  soul,  —  should  we  not  draw  near 
ta  hira  reverently,  aa  disdples  to  a  master ;  and  what  task 
TOuld  there  be  more  profllable  than  to  rend  bim  as  we  have 
described,  to  study  him  even  to  his  minutest  meanings? 
For,  were  not  this  lo  think  as  he  had  thought,  to  see  with  bis 
gided  eyes,  to  make  the  very  mood  and  feeling  of  his  great 
and  rida  mind  the  mood  also  of  our  poor  and  little  one  ?  It 
is  under  the  consciousness  of  some  such  mutual  relation  that 
Goethe  writ^  and  ibat  bis  countrymen  now  reckon  them- 
selves bound  to  read  him  :  a  relation  singular,  we  might  say 
Htlitary.  in  the  present  time  i  but  which  it  is  ever  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  in  estimating  bis  literary  procedure. 

To  justily  it  in  this  particular,  much  more  migiit  be  saldt 
were  it  our  chief  business  at  present.  But  what  mainly  con- 
csems  Us  here,  is  to  know  that  such,  juiitiJied  or  not,  is  the 
poet's  mmnoer  of  writing ;  which  also  must  prescribe  for  us  a 
correspondent  manner  of  studying  him,  if  we  study  him  at 
tii.  For  the  rest,  on  this  latter  point  he  nowhere  expresses 
■Bj  undue  anxiety.  Bis  works  have  invariably  been  sent 
tanh  without  preface,  without  note  or  comment  of  any  kind ; 
iHlt  led,  MHiietimcs  plain  and  direct,  sometimes  dim  and  typi- 
cal^ In  vhal  degree  of  clearness  or  obscurity  he  himself  may 
laVB  jitdged  best,  to  be  scanned,  and  glossed,  and  censured, 
■ai  dislOTted,  as  might  please  the  innumerable  multitude 
at  «rillcs  j  to  whose  verdicts  he  has  been,  for  a  great  part  of 
Ua  life,  accused  of  listening  with  unwarrantable  composure. 
jyUnui  is  no  exception  lo  that  praeliee,  but  rather  among 
the  »trong  instances  of  it.  This  Interlude  to  Faiisl  presenta 
hself  abruptly,  under  a  chnracler  not  a.  Utile  enigmatic ;  so 
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that,  at  first  view,  we  know  not  well  what  to  make  of  it ;  and 
only  after  repeated  perusals,  will  the  scattered  giimmeriDgs 
of  significance  begin  to  coalesce  into  continuous  light,  and  the 
whole,  in  any  measure,  rise  before  us  with  that  greater  or 
less  degree  of  coherence  which  it  may  have  had  in  the  mind 
of  the  poet.  Nay,  after  all,  no  perfect  clearness  may  be  at^ 
tained,  but  only  various  approximations  to  it ;  hints  and  half 
glances  of  a  meaning,  which  is  still  shrouded  in  vagueness ; 
nay,  to  the  just  picturing  of  which  this  very  vagueness  was 
essential.  For  the  whole  piece  has  a  dreamlike  character ; 
and  in  these  cases,  no  prudent  soothsayer  will  be  altogether 
confident.  To  our  readers  we  must  now  endeavour,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  show  both  the  dream  and  its  interpretation :  the 
former  as  it  stands  written  before  us ;  the  latter  from  our  own 
private  conjecture  alone ;  for  of  those  strange  German  com- 
ments we  yet  know  nothing  except  by  the  faintest  hearsay. 

Helena  forms  part  of  a  continuation  to  Faust;  but,  hap- 
pily for  our  present  undertaking,  its  connexion  with  the  latter 
work  is  much  looser  than  might  have  been  expected.  We 
say  happily;  because  Faust,  though  considerably  talked  of 
in  England,  appears  still  to  be  nowise  known.  We  have 
made  it  our  duty  to  inspect  the  English  Translation  of  Fausi^ 
as  well  as  the  Extracts  which  accompany  Retzsch*s  Outlines ; 
and  vanous  disquisitions  and  animadversions,  vituperative  or 
laudatory,  grounded  on  these  two  works ;  but,  unfortunately 
have  found  there  no  cause  to  alter  the  above  persuasion. 
Faust  is  emphatically  a  work  of  Art ;  a  work  matured  in  the 
mysterious  depths  of  a  vast  and  wonderful  mind  ;  and  bodied 
forth  with  that  truth  and  curious  felicity  of  composition,  in 
which  this  man  is  generally  admitted  to  have  no  living  rival. 
To  reconstruct  such  a  work  in  another  language  ;  to  show  it 
in  its  hard  yet  graceful  strength ;  with  those  slight  witching 
traits  of  pathos  or  of  sarcasm,  those  glimpses  of  solemnity  or 
terror,  and  so  many  reflexes  and  evanescent  echoes  of  mean- 
ing, which  connect  it  in  strange  union  with  the  whole  Infinite 
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•f  tltoaght,  —  were  bu.siness  for  a  mim  of  JilT'ei'ent  powera 
ttua  hfu  yet  anemplecl  Geiman  tnuislaiion  among  us.  In 
&et,  Fatnt  Es  to  be  read  not  once  but  laanj  times,  if  we 
would  understand  it :  every  line,  every  word  ha^  its  purport ; 
»nil  only  in  such  minute  inspection  will  llie  essentiul  signifl- 
cniicT  of  llie  poem  diitplay  tlself.  Pertinps  it  is  even  chietly 
by  following  ihese  fainter  traces  and  tokens  that  tlic  true 
point  of  vision  for  llie  whole  is  diseovered  to  us  ;  that  we  get 
lo  eland  at  last  in  the  proper  scene  of  Faust ;  a  wild  and 
wondrauB  r^on,  wbere,  ia  pale  light,  the  primeval  Shapes 
of  Chaos, —  aa  it  were,  the  Foundations  of  Being  itself, — 
seem  lo  loom  forth,  dim  end  huge,  in  the  vague  Immensity 
aimnd  us ;  and  the  life  and  nature  of  man,  with  its  brief 
iotonste,  its  misery  and  sin,  its  mad  passion  and  poor  frivol- 
ity, struts  and  frets  its  hour,  encompassed  and  overlooked  by 
Uiat  Btupendons  All,  of  which  it  forms  an  indissoluble  though 
w  mean  a  fraction.  He  who  would  study  all  this  must  for  a 
long  time,  we  aro  afraid,  be  content  lo  Bttidy  it  in  the  original. 

But  our  English  criticisms  of  Fautt  have  been  of  a  still 
more  unedifying  sort.  Let  any  man  fancy  the  (Ediput  Ty- 
timanu  discovered  for  the  first  lime  ;  translated  from  an  un- 
fcliown  Greek  manuscript,  by  some  ready-writing  mannfac- 
tureri  and  'brought  out'  at  Drury  Lane,  with  new  music, 
made  as  '  apothecaries  make  new  mixtures,  by  pouring  out 
of  one  vesf  el  into  another  \ '  Then  read  tlie  theulrical  report 
in  the  Morning  pHpers,  and  the  Magazines  of  next  month, 
"Was  not  (be  whole  affair  rather  '  heavy  ? '  How  indifferent 
dM  the  audience  sit ;  how  little  use  was  ina<le  of  the  liand- 
Serchipf,  except  by  such  as  took  snuff!  Did  not  CEdipus 
MMnewhal  remind  us  of  a  blubbering  schoolboy,  and  Jocasta 
r(f  a  decayed  milliner?  Confess  that  ihe  plot  was  mon- 
!  nay,  considering  the  marriage-law  of  England,  highly 
On  the  whole,  what  a  singular  deficiency  of  tasle 
jt'lhis  Sophocles  have  laboured  uuder!     But  probably  he 

rtecluded  from  llie  'society  of  the  influential  classes:' 
»f,  after  all,  the  man  is  not  without  indications  of  genius : 


bad  ice  bad  the  li 
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g  of  him  —  And  so  on.'diKnigh  aU'i 


So  might  it  have  fared  with  the  ancient  Grecian ;  Ibr  m 
has  it  tared  with  the  oiil^  mndeni  that  writes  in  a  Grecma 
spirit.  This  treatment  of  Fatut  may  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned, for  various  reasons;  not  to  be  bimenled  over.  be<-iiase. 
OS  in  much  more  important  instances,  it  is  inevitable,  and  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  case.  Besides,  a  belter  slate  of  thiogR 
is  evidently  enough  coming  round.  By  and  by,  ibe  labours, 
poetical  and  intellectual,  of  the  Germans,  as  of  other  nalioas, 
will  appear  before  us  in  their  true  shape ;  and  Fautt,  among 
the  rest,  will  have  justice  done  it.  For  ourselves,  it  were 
unwise  presumption,  at  any  time,  to  pretend  opening  the  fall 
poetical  significance  of  Fautt ;  nor  i$  this  the  place  for  m^- 
ing  sucli  an  attempt.  Present  purposes  will  be  answered  if 
we  can  point  out  some  general  fealurvs  and  bearings  of  the 
piece ;  such  as  to  Gxliibtl  iu  relnlions  with  Hfltna ;  by  wfait 
contrivances  this  latter  has  been  intercalated  into  it,  and  bow 
far  the  strange  picture  tmd  the  strange  frammg  it  is  encl<»ed 
1  correspond. 

FausI  forms  one  of  tlie  moat  remaitable 
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but  possible  lo  every  iiiiliviUiial  iiiiiiitor  who  here  shuddered 
at  tlie  meiilion  of  tliem.  The  ilay  of  M«gic  U  gone  by ; 
AViichcraft  ha«  been  gmt  n  ."lap  to  ti}'  act  of  pnrliiuiient.  But 
■be  myetvriou^  rel&Uoiie  w]iicli  it  euiblemc-d  ^lill  pontiime ; 
the  Soul  of  Man  still  fights  with  the  dark  inflaences  of 
Ignorance.  Misery  and  Sin ;  still  laeeralca  itself,  like  a  cap- 
live  bird,  agaJTiM  the  iron  limits  which  Necessity  bas  drawn 
round  it ;  still  follows  False  Shows,  seeking  peace  and  good 
on  path*  where  no  peace  or  guoU  is  to  be  found.  In  this 
senae.  /'tiuit  may  still  be  considered  as  true  ;  nay,  as  a  truth 
of  tJie  most  irapressive  son,  and  one  which  will  always  re- 
nuiin  trui.'.  To  body  forth,  in  modern  fynihuls,  a  feeling  so 
dd  and  di^p-itrnted  in  our  whole  European  way  of  thought, 
werv  k  task  not  unworthy  of  the  hi^rhcst  poeltcAl  genius.  In 
Germany,  accordingly,  it  has  several  timt«  been  attempted. 
tad  with  very  various  success.  Klinger  has  produeeil  a 
Kamance  of  Faiut,  full  of  rugged  sense,  and  here  and  there 
not  witbont  wjnsiderable  strength  of  delineation ;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  of  an  eaacntislly  unpoetical  character ;  dead,  or  living 
with  only  a  meclianical  life ;  coarse,  almost  gross,  and  lo  our 
ninds  fax  too  redolent  of  pitch  and  bitumen.  Maler  Miiller's 
Faut,  which  \i  a  Drama,  must  be  regarded  us  a  much  more 
genial  performance,  so  tar  as  it  goes :  the  secondury  charac' 
Vn.  the  Jewsi  and  rakish  Students,  often  remind  us  of  our 
own  Ford*  and  Marlowes.  His  main  persons,  however, 
FuM  and  the  Devil,  are  but  inadequately  conceived  (  Faust 
MDala  more  than  self-willed,  supercilious,  and  alas  insolvent; 
Ibe  IhviU.  above  all,  are  savage,  long-winded,  and  insutfer- 
«bly  o(H9y.  Besides,  the  piece  has  been  left  in  a  IVngmen- 
'*'}'  iUie ;  it  can  nowise  pass  as  the  lM?st  work  of  Miiller'f.' 
Kiinisemann's  Fmttt,  wljieli  also  is  (or  lately  was)  a  Drama, 

'  Pri«ilr[oh  MQIIer  (mora  caniinoiilf  cnllsd  Jfafer.  or  PainltT  Miitier)  is 
""*■  H  Ikr  u  «B  know,  nntned  ftir  tbe  flnl  lime  to  Kni^lisli  mderi. 
""wilHireM,  iu  any  ioliil  ftndy  of  Canaan  liturnlu™,  lliii  Bothor  muit 
'*k<  prtccilcnise  uf  muiir  hiiiiilredii  when]  reimlalinii  liiu  trnvellcd  ftisler. 
>h»  Xaifer  IiM  Iw4n  unrortDiwte  In  Iili  rnvii  cmiitr;',  ns  »d1  M  litra.  Al 
""  My  Dp,  iMStliig  iritli  no  sucfew  nn  B  pott,  lie  lioirc'ci  tliirt  nrt  for 
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we  have  never  seen ;  and  have  only  heard  of  it  as  of  a  taw- 
dry and  hollow  article,  suited  for  immediate  use,  and  imme- 
diate oblivion. 

Goethe,  we  believe,  was  the  first  who  tried  this  subjeet; 
and  is,  on  all  hands,  considered  as  by  far  the  most  successfiiL 
His  manner  of  treating  it  appears  to  us,  so  far  as  we  can 
understand  it,  peculiarly  just  and  happy.  He  retains  the 
supernatural  vesture  of  the  story,  but  retains  it  with  the  con- 
sciousness, on  his  and  our  part,  that  it  is  a  chimei-a.  His 
art-magic  comes  forth  in  doubtful  twilight ;  vague  in  its  oat* 
line  ;  interwoven  everywhere  with  light  sarcasm  ;  nowise  as 
a  real  Object,  but  as  a  real  Shadow  of  an  Object,  which  is 
also  real,  yet  lies  beyond  our  horizon,  and  except  in  its 
shadows,  cannot  itself  be  seen.  Nothing  were  simpler  than 
to  look  in  this  new  poem  for  a  new  *  Satan's  Invisible  World 
displayed,'  or  any  effort  to  excite  the  sceptical  minds  of  these 
days  by  goblins,  wizards  and  other  infernal  ware.  Such  en- 
terprises belong  to  artists  of  a  different  species:  Goethe's 
Devil  is  a  cultivated  personage,  and  acquainted  with  the 
modern  sciences ;  sneers  at  witchcraft  and  the  black-art, 
even  while  employing  them,  as  heartily  as  any  member  of 

painting;  and  retired,  perhaps  in  disgust,  into  Italy;  where  also  but  little 
preferment  seems  to  have  awaited  him.  His  writings,  after  almost  half  a 
century  of  neglect,  were  at  length  brought  into  sight  and  general  estimar 
tion  by  Ludwig  Tieck;  at  a  time  when  the  author  might  indeed  say,  that 
he  was  *  old  and  could  not  enjoy  it,  solitary  and  could  not  impart  it,'  bat 
not,  unhappily,  that  he  was  'known  and  did  not  want  it,*  fur  his  fine 
genius  had  yet  made  for  itself  no  free  way  amid  so  many  obstnictionft, 
and  still  continued  unrewarded  and  unrecognised.  His  paintings,  chiefly 
of  still-life  and  animals,  arc  said  to  possess  a  true  though  no  very  ex- 
traordinary merit:  but  of  his  poetry  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  it  be- 
!«peaks  a  genuine  feeling  and  talent,  nay  rises  at  times  even  into  ihe  higher 
regions  of  Art.  His  Adam's  Awakening^  his  Saiyr  }foptu$^  his  Nttsikemm 
(Nutshelling),  informed  as  they  are  with  simple  kindly  strength,  with 
clear  vision,  and  love  of  nature,  are  incomparably  the  best  German,  or, 
indeed,  modem  Idyls;  his  Gtnovera  will  stand  reading  even  with  that  of 
Tieck.  These  things  are  now  acknowledged  among  the  Germans;  but  to 
Miiller  the  acknowledgment  is  of  no  avail.  He  died  some  two  years  ago 
at  Rome,  where  he  seems  to  have  subsisted  latterly  as  a  sort  of  a  picture- 
cicerone. 


ihe  Prenc))  Institute  ;  fur  he 

things,  nay  half  disbeli 

nut  williout  a  cunning  effort  thai  all  this  it)  niimageiJ ;  but 

Djanaged,  in  a  considerable  degree,  it  is ;  for  a  world  of 

magic  is  upened  to  us  which,  we  might  almost  a&y,  we  feel  at 

once  lo  be  ime  and  not  irae. 

In  Iftel,  Mephistopbeles  uomeR  before  us,  not  arraj'ed  in 
the  terrors  of  Cocytus  and  Phlegelbou,  but  in  the  natural 
iiHlelible  defbnnity  uf  Wickednesa ;  he  is  the  Devil,  nut  of 
Superstition,  but  of  Knowledge.  Here  is  no  cloven  foot,  or 
bonis  and  tail :  be  himself  informs  as  thiii.  during  the  laie 
ouiivli  of  intelleL't,  llie  very  Devil  ha«  participated  in  the 
t[urit  of  the  age,  and  laid  these  appendages  aside.  Doubt- 
less Mephistopheles  '  hss  the  manners  of  a  gentleman ; '  he 
'  knows  the  world ; '  nothing  eun  exeeed  the  easy  tact  with 
which  he  manages  himself;  his  wit  and  /■atvasax  are  ua- 
limit<^ ;  the  cool  heartfelt  contempt  with  which  he  despises 
■U  thtng?^  human  and  divine,  might  make  the  Ibrtune  of  half 
■  dosen  ■  fellows  about  town."  Yet,  wichftl  he  is  a  devil  in 
rety  deed  ;  a  genuine  Son  of  Night.  He  calls  himself  the 
Denier,  and  this  truly  is  his  name  ;  for,  as  Voltaire  did  with 
hi^Kuno^  doubts,  so  does  he  with  all  moral  appearances: 
kuIm  them  with  a  N'ea  crones  rien.  The  shrewd,  all- 
informed  intellect  he  has,  is  an  attomey  intellect :  it  can  con- 
tradiet,  but  it  cannot  affirm.  With  lynx  vision,  he  descries 
U  a  glance  the  ridiculous,  the  unsuitable,  the  bad ;  but  for 
Uie  -vlemii,  the  noble,  the  worthy,  he  is  blind  as  his  ancient 
Uolher.  Thus  does  he  go  along,  qualifying,  confuting,  de- 
•pking ;  ou  all  hands  detecting  the  false,  but  without  force 
(0  bring  fbrth,  or  even  to  discern,  any  glimpse  of  the  true. 
Poor  Devil  I  what  initli  should  there  be  for  him  ?  To  see 
Fafaehood  is  his  only  Truth  :  falseliood  and  evi]  are  the  rule, 
truth  and  good  the  exception  which  eonlirms  it.  He  can 
beQere  in  nothing,  but  in  his  own  self-conceit,  and  in  the 
indestrtjclible  baseness,  folly  and  hypocrisy  of  men.  For 
him,  virtue  is  some  bubble  of  the  blood :  '  it  stands  written 
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on  his  face  that  he  never  loved  a  living  8oul.'  Nay,  he  can- 
not even  hate:  at  Faust  himself  he  has  no  gradge;  he 
merely  tempts  him  by  way  of  experiment,  and  to  pass  the 
time  scientifically.  Such  a  combination  of  perfect  Under- 
standing with  perfect  Selfishness,  of  logical  Life  with  moral 
Death ;  so  universal  a  denier,  both  in  heart  and  head,  —  is 
undoubtedly  a  child  of  Darkness,  an  emissary  of  the  prime- 
val Nothing :  and  coming  forward,  as  he  does,  like  a  person 
of  breeding,  and  without  any  flavour  of  brimstone,  may  stand 
here,  in  his  merely  spiritual  deformity,  at  once  potent,  dan- 
gerous and  contemptible,  as  the  best  and  only  genuine  Devil 
of  these  latter  times. 

In  strong  contrast  with  this  impersonation  of  modem 
worldly-mindedness  stands  Faust  himself,  by  nature  the  an- 
tagonist of  it,  but  destined  also  to  be  its  victim.  If  Mephis- 
topheles  represent  the  spirit  of  Denial,  Faust  may  represent 
that  of  Inquiry  and  Endeavour :  the  two  are,  by  necessity,  in 
conflict ;  the  light  and  the  darkness  of  man's  life  and  mind. 
Intrinsically,  Faust  is  a  noble  being,  though  no  wise  one. 
His  desires  are  towards  the  high  and  true ;  nay,  with  a 
whirlwind  impetuosity  he  rushes  forth  over  the  Universe  to 
grasp  all  excellence  ;  his  heart  yearns  towards  the  infinite 
and  the  invisible :  only  that  he  knows  not  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  this  is  to  be  attained.  Confiding  in  his 
feeling  of  himself,  he  has  started  with  the  tacit  persuasion,  so 
natural  to  all  men,  that  he  at  least,  however  it  may  fare  with 
others,  shall  and  must  be  happy  ;  a  deep-seated,  though  only 
half-conscious  conviction  lurks  in  him,  that  wherever  he  is 
not  successful,  fortune  has  dealt  with  him  unjustly.  His 
purposes  are  fair,  nay  generous :  why  should  he  not  prosper  in 
them  ?  For  in  all  his  lofty  aspirings,  his  strivings  after  truth 
and  more  than  human  greatness  of  mind,  it  has  never  struck 
him  to  inquire  how  he,  the  striver,  was  warranted  for  such 
enterprises :  with  what  faculty  Nature  had  equipped  him ; 
within  what  limits  she  had  hemmed  him  in ;  by  what  right 
he  pretended  to  be  happy,  or  could,  some  short  space  ago, 
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have  (ireltfndeJ  to  ^  ut  nil.  Experk'nee.  iiideeil.  will  ittHph 
him,  fnr  'Exjicnunce  U  ilie  be«t  til'  ectioolmasiprs ;  oa[y  llie 
Ecbool-fei^  are  heavy."  As  jut  too,  ilisuppaiiiimeni,  which 
firaub  him  on  every  hand,  rjilher  maddens  ihan  instrucU. 
Pauil  luie  «penl  his  youth  e.ail  manhood,  not  u.i  others  do,  m 
the  buuay  crowileil  paths  of  proht,  or  among  ihe  rosy  howers 
of  pleiLttirc.  but  darkly  and  aJoue  in  tlie  search  of  Truth ;  is 
it  fit  that  Truth  should  now  hide  herself,  and  hia  sleepless 
pilgrimage  towards  Knowledge  and  Vision  end  in  the  pale 
sliadow  of  Duuhtf  To  his  dream  of  a  glorious  higher  hap- 
pioeas,  nil  earthly  happiness  has  been  sacrificed ;  friendship, 
lote,  the  social  rewards  of  umbitioo  were  cheei-fully  cast 
asidi:,  fur  his  eye  und  his  bean  were  bent  on  a  region  of 
dear  and  i^upreme  good ;  and  now,  in  it?  stead,  be  finds  iso- 
buion,  silence  and  despair.  What  solace  remains  ?  Virtae 
once  promised  to  be  her  own  reward ;  but  because  she  does 
out  pay  him  in  the  current  coin  of  worldly  enjoyment,  be 
reckons  her  too  a  delusion ;  and,  like  Brutus,  reproaches  as 
a  shadow,  what  he  once  worshipped  as  a  substance.  Whither 
«lutll  h«  now  Lend  ?  For  his  loadstars  liave  gone  out  one  by 
one;  and  oa  the  darkness  fell,  the  strong  steady  wind  has 
changed  into  a  fierce  and  aimless  tornado.  Faust  calls  him- 
idf  a  monster. '  without  object,  yet  without  rest.'  The  vehe- 
ment, keen  and  siormful  nature  of  the  man  is  stung  into  fury, 
as  he  thinks  of  all  he  has  endured  and  lost ;  he  broods  in 
gloomy  meditation,  and,  like  Bellerophon,  wanders  apart, 
'rating  his  own  heart  ;*  or,  bursting  into  fiery  paroxysms, 
curees  man's  whole  existence  as  a  mockery  ;  curses  hope  and 
hath,  and  joy  and  can%  and  what  is  worst,  '  curses  patience 
mum  than  all  the  rest.'  Hail  his  weak  arm  the  power,  he 
could  smite  Uie  Universe  asunder,  as  at  tbe  crack  of  Doom, 
ami  burl  his  own  vexed  being  along  with  it  into  the  silence 
id~  Amiihilation. 

Thus  Faust  is  a  man  who  has  (juitted  the  ways  of  vulgar 
mwi,  without  light  to  guide  him  on  a  belter  way.  No  lon- 
ger reslricled  by  the  gympathie,',  the  common  interests  and 
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'  bj  whkh  ihe  mass  of  mortaU,  each  to- 
dividually  ignorant,  iiay,  it  may  be,  stolid  and  tdh^ther 
blind  a.s  lo  the  proper  aim  ot'  life,  are  yet  held  logeliier,  and, 
like  stones  in  the  channel  of  a  torrent,  by  their  very  ma!ti- 
lude  and  mutual  collision,  are  made  to  moTe  with  some  reg- 
ularity.—  he  is  still  but  a  slave;  the  slave  of  impubes,  whicli 
arc  stronger,  not  truer  or  belter,  and  ihe  more  unsafe  that 
they  are  solilary.  He  sees  the  vulgar  of  mankind  happy  ; 
hut  Imppy  only  in  their  basene^'.  Him^lf  he  feela  lo  be 
peculiar ;  the  vietim  of  a  i^range,  an  unexampled  de^iny : 
not  in  other  men,  he  is  '  loith  tbejn,  not  of  them.'  There  is 
misery  here,  nay,  as  Goethe  has  elsewhere  wisely  remarked, 
the  be^nning  of  madness  itself.  ]i  is  only  in  the  sentiment 
of  oompanioniibip  that  men  feel  safe  and  assured  :  to  all 
doubts  and  mysterious  '  qoeslionings  of  destiny,'  their  sole 
satisfying  answer  is,  OlAeri  eh  and  suffer  the  likr.  Were  it 
not  for  lliis,  the  dulle.st  day-drudge  of  Mammon  might  think 
himself  into  unspeakable  abysses  of  despair ;  for  he  too  is 
'  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ; '  Inliniinde  and  Incompre- 
nsibility  surround  him  on  ihU  hand  and  that;  and  the 
i;  Death.  • 
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I  ifj  10  hiiD  :  lo  Ihe  iron  law  of  Force  he  will  not  jield,  for 
lii>  lirart.  llioiigti  lorn.  »  vet  unneakene<l,  and  lill  Humilily 
shall  open  hU  eyes,  the  sofl  law  of  Wisdom  will  be  hidden 
rnm  him. 

To  invest  a  man  of  this  character  with  anpernalnrn!  pow- 
<Ta  if  bnl  enabling  liini  to  repeat  his  error  on  a  larger  scale, 
lit  pinj  (Ik'  same  &be  game  witli  a  deeper  and  moi-e  niiuoua 
sUtke,  Go  where  he  may,  he  will  '  find  himself  again  in  a 
conditional  world;'  widen  his  sphere  as  he  pleases,  he  will 
Gad  it  again  encircled  bj  ihe  empire  of  Nece-ssity  ;  (he  gay 
ilitnd  of  Existence  is  again  but  a  fraction  of  the  ancient 
mlia  of  Night.  Were  he  all-wise  and  all-powerful,  perhaps 
Ike  might  be  contented  and  virtuous  ;  scarcely  otherwise. 
The  poorest  human  soul  is  infinite  in  wishes,  and  the  infinite 
Universe  was  not  made  for  one,  but  for  all.  Vain  were  it 
for  Fausi,  by  heaping  height  on  height,  to  struggle  towards 
infinitude;  while  to  that  law  of  Self-denial,  by  which  alone 
roan's  aarrow  destiny  may  become  an  infinilude  williin  itself, 
he  is  still  a  8lran^>r-  Such,  however,  is  his  attempt :  not 
andred  incited  by  hope,  but  goaded  on  by  despair,  he  unites 
liiouelf  with  the  Fiend,  as  with  a  stronger  though  a  wicked 
agency ;  reckless  of  all  issues,  if  so  were  that,  by  these 
meansi  tlie  craving  of  his  heart  might  be  stayed,  and  llie 
«Urk  secret  of  Destiny  unravelled  or  forgotten. 

It  b  this  conflicting  union  of  the  higher  nature  of  the  soul 
'with  the  lower  elements  of  human  life;  of  Faust,  the  son  of 
IJghl  and  Free  will,  with  the  influences  of  Doubt,  Denial 
and  Obstruction,  or  Mephistophelea,  who  is  the  symltol  and 
spokeaman  of  these,  that  the  poet  has  here  proposed  to  de- 
lineate. A  high  problem ;  and  of  which  the  solution  is  yet 
far  from  ciim|ileted  :  nny  perhaps,  in  a  poetical  sense,  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  capable  of  completion.  For  it  is  lo  be 
remarked  that,  in  this  contract  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
little  or  no  mention  or  allusion  is  made  to  a  Future  Life ; 
vheruby  It  might  seem  as  if  the  action  was  not  intended,  in 
r  of  the  old  Legend,  to  terminate  in   Faust's  |)er- 
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dition ;  but  rather  as  if  an  altogether  different  end  must  be 
provided  for  hiui.  Faust,  indeed,  wild  and  wilful  as  he  u, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  wicked,  much  less  as  an  utterly 
reprobate  man :  we  do  not  reckon  him  ill-mtentioned,  but 
misguided  and  miserable ;  he  falls  into  crime,  not  bj  pur- 
pose, but  by  accident  and  blindness.  To  send  him  to  the 
Pit  of  Woe,  to  render  such  a  character  the  eternal  slave  of 
Mephistopheles,  would  look  like  making  darkness  triumphant 
over  light,  blind  force  over  erring  reason ;  or  at  best,  were 
cutting  the  Grordian  knot,  not  loosing  it.  If  we  mistake  not^ 
Groethe's  Faust  will  have  a  finer  moral  than  the  old  nursery- 
tale,  or  the  other  plays  and  tales  that  have  been  founded  on 
it.  Our  seared  and  blighted,  yet  still  noble  Faust,  will  not 
end  in  the  madness  of  horror,  but  in  Peace  grounded  on  bet- 
ter Knowledge.  Whence  that  Knowledge  is  to  come,  what 
higher  and  freer  world  of  Art  or  Religion  may  be  hovering 
in  the  mind  of  the  Poet,  we  will  not  try  to  surmise ;  perhaps 
in  bright  aerial  emblematic  glimpses,  he  may  yet  show  it  us, 
transient  and  afar  off,  yet  clear  with  orient  beauty,  as  a 
Land  of  Wonders,  and  new  Poetic  Heaven. 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  Work  already  finished,  we 
must  here  say  little  more.  Faust,  as  it  yet  stands,  is,  indeed, 
only  a  stating  of  the  difficulty ;  but  a  stating  of  it  wisely, 
truly  and  with  deepest  poetic  emphasis.  For  how  many  liv- 
ing hearts,  even  now  imprisoned  in  the  perplexities  of  Doubt, 
do  these  wild  piercing  tones  of  Faust,  his  withering  agonies 
and  fiery  desperation,  *  speak  the  word  they  have  long  been 
waiting  to  hear !  *  A  nameless  pain  had  long  brooded  over 
the  soul :  here,  by  some  light  touch,  it  starts  into  form  and 
voice;  we  see  it  and  know  it,  and  see  that  another  also 
knew  it.  This  FauM  is  as  a  mystic  Oracle  for  the  mind ; 
a  Dodona  grove,  where  the  oaks  and  fountains  prophesy  to 
us  of  our  destiny,  and  murmur  unearthly  secrets. 

How  all  this  is  managed,  and  the  Poem  so  curiously  fash- 
ioned ;  how  the  clearest  insight  is  combined  with  the  keenest 
feeling,  and  the  boldest  and  wildest  imagination ;    by  what 
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soft  and  skilful  finishing  these  so  heterogeneous  elements  »re 
blended  in  fine  harmony,  and  the  dark  world  of  spirits,  with 
its  merely  metaphysical  entities,  plajs  like  a  chequering  of 
strange  mysterious  shadows  among  the  palpable  objects  of 
material  life ;  and  the  whole,  firm  in  its  details,  and  sharp 
and  solid  as  reality,  yet  hangs  before  us  melting  on  all  sides 
into  air,  and  free  and  light  as  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision ; 
all  this  the  reader  can  learn  fully  nowhere  but,  by  long 
study,  in  the  Work  itself.  The  general  scope  and  spirit  of 
it  we  have  now  endeavoured  to  sketch  :  the  few  incidents  on 
which,  with  the  aid  of  much  dialogue  and  exposition,  these 
have  been  brought  out,  are  perhaps  already  known  to  most 
readers,  and,  at  all  events,  need  not  be  minutely  recapitu- 
lated here.  Mephistopheles  has  promised  to  himself  that 
he  will  lead  Faust  *  through  the  bustling  inanity  of  life,'  but 
that  its  pleasures  shall  tempt  and  not  satisfy  him ;  *  food 
shall  hover  before  his  eager  lips,  but  he  shall  beg  for  nour- 
ishment in  vain.'  Hitherto  they  have  travelled  but  a  short 
way  together ;  yet  so  far,  the  Denier  has  kept  his  engage- 
ment well.  Faust,  endowed  with  all  earthly  and  many  more 
tluin  earthly  advantages,  is  still  no  nearer  contentment ;  nay, 
after  a  brief  season  of  marred  and  uncertain  joy,  he  finds 
himself  sunk  into  dee|)er  wretche<lness  than  ever.  Marga- 
ret, an  innocent  girl  whom  he  loves,  but  has  betrayed,  is 
doomed  to  die,  and  already  crazed  in  brain,  less  for  her  own 
errors  than  for  his :  in  a  scene  of  true  pathos,  he  would  fain 
persuade  her  to  escape  with  him,  by  the  aid  of  Mephistophe- 
les, from  prison  ;  but  in  the  instinct  of  her  heart  she  finds  an 
invincible  aversion  to  the  Fiend :  she  chooses  death  and 
i<;nominy,  rather  than  life  and  love,  if  of  his  giving.  At 
lier  final  refusiil,  Mephistopheles  proclaims  that  "she  is 
judged,"  a  *  voice  from  Above'  that  "she  is  saveil;"  the 
action  t(?rmi nates ;  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  vanish  from 
our  si<rht,  as  into  boundless  Space. 

And  now,  after  so  long  a  preface,  we  arrive  at  Helena^  the 
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'  Classico-romantic  Phantasmagoria,'  where  these  Adventur- 
ers, strangely  altered  bj  travel,  and  in  altogether  different 
costume,  have  again  risen  into  sight.  Our  long  preface  was 
not  needless  ;  for  Fattst  and  ffelenc^  though  separated  by 
some  wide  and  marvellous  interval,  are  nowise  disconnected. 
The  characters  may  have  changed  by  absence ;  Faust  is  no 
longer  the  same  bitter  and  tempestuous  man,  but  appears  in 
chivalrous  composure,  with  a  silent  energy,  a  grave  and,  as 
it  were,  commanding  ardour.  Mephistopheles  alone  may 
retain  somewhat  of  his  old  spiteful  shrewdness :  but  still  the 
past  state  of  these  personages  must  illustrate  the  present; 
and  only  by  what  we  remember  of  them,  can  we  try  to  in- 
terpret what  we  see.  In  fact,  the  style  of  Helena  is  alto- 
gether new  ;  quiet,  simple,  joyful ;  passing  by  a  short  grada- 
tion from  Classic  dignity  into  Romantic  pomp  ;  it  has  every- 
where a  full  and  sunny  tone  of  colouring ;  resembles  not  a 
tragedy,  but  a  gay  gorgeous»  mask.  Neither  is  Faust's  for- 
mer history  alluded  to,  or  any  explanation  given  us  of  occur- 
rences that  may  have  intervened.  It  is  a  light  scene, 
divided  by  chasms  and  unknown  distance  from  that  other 
country  of  gloom.  Nevertheless,  the  latter  still  frowns  in 
the  background ;  nay,  rises  aloft,  shutting  out  farther  view, 
and  our  gay  vision  attains  a  new  significance,  as  it  is  painted 
on  that  canvas  of  storm. 

We  question  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  any  English 
reader  of  Faust,  that  the  work  needed  a  continuation,  or 
even  admitted  one.  To  the  Germans,  however,  in  their 
deeper  study  of  a  favourite  poem,  which  also  they  have  full 
means  of  studying,  this  has  long  been  no  secret ;  and  such  as 
have  seen  with  what  zeal  most  German  readers  cherish 
Faitsty  and  how  the  younger  of  them  will  recite  whole  scenes 
of  it,  with  a  vehemence  resembling  that  of  Gil  Bias  and  his 
Figures  Nibemoises,  in  the  streets  of  Oviedo,  may  estimate 
the  interest  excited  in  that  country  by  the  following  Notice 
from  the  Author,  published  last  year  in  his  Kunst  und  Alter' 
(hum. 
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■  Ilelma.  hlirUde  in  FauU. 
■  chancier,  in  tlie  cluvuiion  to  wliich  l»tlcr  reflnement, 
m  llie  olil  rude  Tradition,  Iihb  raised  it,  rvpn»entB  a  iiihd  who, 
inpatient  nnd  imprixined  williiii  Ilie  liinita  of  mere  earlbly 
tvgHtd*  tho  pOBteiaion  ol'  the  liiKliesI  knowledge,  tlie  cu- 
jojtatnl  of  tlie  Euresl  tileulnga,  la  iimuffluicnl  eiva  in  the  »llghic*t 
dctrtm  to  Mlitfy  bi«  longing  :  a  spirit,  awonlinglj.  which  itruggllng 
Dot  on  all  lidei.  ever  Tetums  the  more  unhnppy ■ 

*  Thii  form  of  mind  is  so  accordant  irilh  our  modem  diapoiitioa, 
UiNt  rarioua  persum  of  ability  have  been  indiictd  to  undertake  the 
trektment  of  eacli  a  lubject.  Mj  manner  of  atlcmptinR  it  obtained 
■Pliroral  -.  dlHtingniihed  men  considered  the  matler,  and  commeottil 
on  tDf  peribrmance  ;  all  which  I  (hankfbilf  oInerTed.  At  the  eame 
time  I  coDld  nut  but  wonder  that  none  of  those  who  undercook  a  con- 
linoalion  and  completion  of  my  Fragment,  iiod  lighted  on  the  thought, 
whiuh  seemed  so  obvious,  that  the  composition  of  a  Second  Part  muit 
iweeuarily  elevate  itadf  altogether  away  from  the  hampered  sphere 
of  the  First,  and  conduct  a  man  of  «uch  a  nature  into  higher  regions, 
ondtr  worthier  (HTCumstBDces. 

'  How  I.  fiir  my  part,  had  delenniDcd  to  essa;  Ihia,  hij  ailcntly  be- 
ftm  mj  own  mind,  from  time  to  time  exciting  me  to  tome  prepress : 
■hlle,  from  all  and  each,  I  careiiilly  guarded  my  secret,  still  in  hope 
of  Wnging  the  work  to  tho  wiihirf.ibr  isiue.  Now,  however.  I  miisl 
m  longpr  keep  back ;  or.  in  publishtng  my  collective  Kndeavourt, 
conceal  any  fhrlher  secret  from  the  world ;  to  which,  on  the  contrary, 
I  feel  myself  bound  to  submit  mf  whole  labours,  even  though  in  a 
fragmeDtary  state. 

'  Accordingly  I  have  resolved  that  (ho  above-named  Piece,  a 
smaller  ilrama,  complete  within  itself,  but  pertaining  to  the  Second 
Fan  of  Faaii.  shall  be  forthwith  presented  in  the  First  Portion  of  my 

'  The  wide  cha^m  between  that  well-known  doloroui  conclusion  of 
the  First  Fart,  and  the  entmnce  of  an  antique  Grecian  Heroine,  is  not 
yet  ovrrarclied ;  meanwhile,  as  a  preamble,  my  readers  will  accept 
vhat  fbllowa : 

'The  old  Legend  tells  us,  and  the  Puppet-play  fails  not  to  intru- 
dam  the  tnene,  tlwt  Faust,  in  his  imperious  pride  of  heart,  required 
from  Hephiatopheleti  the  love  of  the  tbir  Helena  of  Greece  ;  in  which 
d«mand  the  other,  after  s{)me  reluctance,  gratified  him.  Not  to  over- 
look to  tmiforiant  a  concern  in  our  work,  was  a  duty  tbr  us  :  and 
timr  wc  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  it,  will  be  seen  in  this  Inter- 
iodp.  Bol  what  may  have  furnished  the  proximate  occasion  of  such 
Ml  oceutreDce.  and  how.  afler  manifold  hindrances,  our  old  magical 
CrafUman  can  have  fbund  means  to  bring  back  the  individual  Hel- 
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ena,  in  person,  out  of  Orcus  into  Life,  must,  in  this  stage  of  the 
business,  remain  undiscovered.  For  the  present,  it  is  enouglt  if  our 
reader  will  admit  that  the  real  Helena  may  step  forth,  on.  antique 
tragedy-cothurnus,  before  her  primitiTe  abode  in  Sparta.  We  then 
request  him  to  obserye  in  what  way  and  manner  Faost  will  presiune 
to  court  fiiTour  from  this  royal  all-fiunous  Beauty  of  the  world.' 

To  manage  so  unexampled  a  courtship  will  be  admitted  to 
be  no  easy  task  ;  for  the  mad  hero's  prayer  must  here  be  ful- 
filled to  its  largest  extent,  before  the  business  can  proceed  a 
step ;  and  the  gods,  it  is  certain,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  anni* 
hilating  time  and  space,  even  to  make  '  two  lovers  happj.' 
Our  Marlowe  was  not  ignorant  of  this  mysterious  Ucnson  of 
Faust's :  however,  he  slurs  it  over  briefly,  and  without  front- 
ing the  difficulty :  Helena  merely  flits  across  the  scene,  as  an 
airy  pageant,  without  speech  or  personality,  and  makes  the 
lovesick  philosopher  *  immortal  by  a  kiss.'  Probably  there 
arc  not  many  that  would  grudge  Faust  such  immortality ;  we 
at  least  nowise  envy  him  :  for  who  does  not  see  that  this,  in 
all  human  probability,  is  no  real  Helena,  but  only  some  hol- 
low phantasm  attired  in  her  shape  ;  while  the  true  Daughter 
of  Leda  still  dwells  afar  off  in  the  inane  kingdoms  of  1^8, 
and  heeds  not  and  hears  not  the  most  potent  invocations  of 
black-art  ?  Another  matter  it  is  to  call  forth  the  frail  fair  one 
in  very  deed ;  not  in  form  only,  but  in  soul  and  life,  the  same 
Helena  whom  the  Son  of  Atreus  wedded,  and  for  whose  sake 
Ilion  ceased  to  be.  For  Faust  must  behold  this  Wonder,  not 
as  she  seemed,  but  as  she  was ;  and  at  his  unearthly  desire, 
the  Past  shall  become  Present ;  and  the  antique  Time  most 
be  new-created,  and  give  back  its  persons  and  circumstances, 
though  so  long  since  reingulfed  in  the  silence  of  the  blank 
bygone  Eternity !  However,  Mephistopheles  is  a  chinning 
genius ;  and  will  not  start  at  common  obstacles.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  he  is  Metaphysician  enough  to  know  that  Time  and 
Space  are  but  quiddities,  not  entities ;  forms  of  the  human 
soul,  Law^s  of  Thought,  which  to  us  appear  independent  ex- 
istences, but,  out  of  our  brain,  have  no  existence  whatever : 
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in  wlileb  case  llie  whole  notlus  ma^  be  mora  of  a  logicnl  cob- 
web, iban  nny  nclital  malvriftl  perplexity.  Let  de  see  liow 
he  nnravela  it,  or  cut*  iL 

The  Bceue  is  Greece ;  not  our  poor  uf^re^aed  Otloraau 
Mores,  but  tbe  old  heroic  Hellas  ;  for  the  sun  again  shines 
on  Spnrta,  and  '  TyndaruB'  high  House '  Hian<U  liere  bright, 
maseJTt:  and  entire,  among  it$  mountains,  as  wlien  Menelaus 
revisiled  it,  wearied  with  his  ten  years  of  wnrfare.  and  inght 
of  sea-roving.  Helena  appears  in  front  of  the  Palace,  vrith 
■  Chorus  of  captive  Trojan  inaiden?.  These  arc  but  Sliades, 
we  know,  >>ummo£ied  from  the  deep  renlms  oi'  Hades,  and 
embodied  for  the  nonce :  but  tlte  Conjurer  lias  co  nmnaged  it, 
lliat  thfy  ihent-elves  have  no  consciousness  of  tiiis  thtir  true 
uid  highly  precarious  ftate  of  existence :  the  intermediate 
three  ibousand  years  have  been  oliliterated,  or  compressed 
into  a  point ;  and  these  fair  tigiires,  on  revieiling  ihe  u|^r 
Mr.  entertain  not  the  alighle«t  suspicion  that  they  had  eTer 
left  it,  or,  indeed,  that  anything  special  bad  haj^encd  ;  save 
only  tlial  ihey  had  just  dt^ienibnrked  from  the  Spartan  sliips, 
ami  been  sent  forward  by  Menelaus  lo  provide  for  his  recep- 
tion, which  is  shortly  to  follow.  All  these  indispensable  pre- 
Hmbiaries,  it  would  appear,  Mephislopbclea  has  arranged 
with  eonsiilffable  *uecesA.  Of  (he  poor  Shades,  and  their 
entire  ignunuice,  lie  is  so  sure  that  he  would  not  smijile  to 
crws-queelion  ihem  on  iliis  very  pmnt,  m>  ticklish  for  his 
whole  enierpiise;  nay,  cannot  forbear,  now  and  then,  throw- 
ing out  malictoiH  hints  to  mystify  Helena  herself,  and  raise 
tbe  Btnuigo«l  double  as  to  her  personal  identity.  Thus  on 
one  ocension,  as  we  shall  $ee,  he  reminds  her  of  a  scandal 
wbkh  had  goDC  abroad  of  her  being  a  double  personage,  of 
her  living  with  King  Proteus  in  Egypt  at  the  very  time 
when  she  livc<l  witli  Beau  Paris  in  Troy  ;  and,  wliut  is  more 
extraordinary  still,  of  her  having  been  dead,  and  married  lo 
Aehillw  afierwards  in  the  Island  of  Leuei- !  Helena  admits 
•tfat  H  i*  the  mo^t  inexplioabtc  thing  on  earth  ;  can  only  con- 
e  that '  she  a  Virion  wa&  joineil  to  liim  a  Vision  ; '  and 
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'cverie  or  swoon,  Id  ihe  arms  of  the  Oio- 
^flji  the  nether-no  rill  Scapin  sport  wilh  ibe 
;  and  by  sly  practice  make  her  show  a» 
.  unknown  to  herself! 
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then  einks  into  a 
ma.  In  ihia  way 
perplexed  Beauty 
the  KcreC,  which  i 

For  the  present,  however,  there  is  no  thought  of  sndi 
scruples.  Helena  and  her  maidens,  far  from  doubting  that 
they  are  real  authentic  deniiens  of  this  world,  feel  them- 
selves in  a  deep  embarrassment  about  ila  coucems.  Prom 
the  dialogue,  in  I(jii<;  Alexandrines,  or  choral  Recitative,  we 
soon  gather  that  matters  wear  a  threatening  a:^pect.  Helena 
salutes  her  palcmat  and  nuptial  mansion  in  such  style  as 
may  beseem  an  erring  wife,  returned  from  so  cventfiil  an 
elopement ;  alludes  with  charitable  lenienc«  to  her  fraihy ; 
which,  indeed,  it  would  seem,  was  nothing  but  the  merest 
accident,  for  she  had  simply  gone  to  pay  her  vow?,  '  accords 
ing  lo  sacred  wont,'  in  the  temple  of  Cylhtrea,  when  the 
'  Phrygian  robber '  seized  her ;  and  furlhi-r  infonnf  ue  that 
the  InimoNais  still  foreshow  to  her  a  ilubious  future  : 

For  seldam,  ia  our  ewiil  «li[p,  did  mj  hiubaiid  <l«ign 
Tu  Irxik  ou  me ;  and  wor]  of  comfurt  epaka  he  none. 
At  If  ft-tirFiodltig  miKliief^  there  he  tilgnl  mt; 
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tkms  to  prepare  for  a  solemn  Sacrifice:  the  ewers,  the 
pateras,  the  ahar,  the  axe,  dry  wood,  are  all  to  be  in  readi- 
ness ;  only  of  the  victim  there  was  no  mention ;  a  circum- 
stance from  which  Helena  faib  not  to  draw  some  rather 
alarming  surmises.  However,  reflecting  that  all  issues  rest 
with  the  higher  Powers,  and  that,  in  anj  case,  irresolution 
and  procrastination  will  avail  her  nothing,  she  at  length  de- 
termines on  this  grand  enterprise  of  entering  the  palace,  to 
make  a  general  review  ;  and  enters  accordingly.  But  long 
before  any  such  business  could  have  been  finished,  she  has- 
tily returns,  with  a  frustrated,  nay  terrified  aspect ;  much  to 
the  astonishment  of  her  Chorus,  who  pressingly  inquire  the 
cause. 

HKLSXA  {who  k(U  left  (kt  door-Uanet  open^  agitated). 

BeMems  not  thnt  Jove's  daughter  shrink  with  common  fright, 

Nor  bv  the  brief  cold  touch  of  Fear  be  chilled  and  stunned. 

Yet  the  Horror,  which  ascending,  in  the  womb  of  Night, 

From  deeps  of  Chaos,  rolls  itself  together  many-shaped, 

Like  glowing  Clouds,  from  out  the  mountain's  flre-throat. 

In  threatening  ghaAtliness,  may  shake  even  heroes'  hearts. 

So  have  the  Stygian  here  to-day  appointed  me 

A  welcome  to  my  native  Mansion,  such  that  fain 

From  the  of^-trod,  long-wi»hed-for  threshold,  like  a  guest 

Th.1t  has  took  leave,  I  would  withdraw  my  steps,  for  aye. 

But  no !  Retreated  have  I  to  the  light,  nor  shall 

Ye  farther  force  me,  angry  Powers,  be  who  ye  may. 

New  expiations  will  I  use;  then  purified. 

The  blaze  of  the  Hearth  may  greet  the  Mistress  as  the  Lord. 

PANTIIALIS  THE  CHORAGE.l 

Discover,  noble  queen,  to  us  thy  handmaidens. 
That  wait  by  thee  in  love,  what  misery  has  befallen. 

RBLSICA. 

What  I  have  seen,  ye  too  with  your  own  eyes  shall  see. 

If  Night  have  not  already  sucked  her  Phantoms  back 

To  the  abjiijies  of  her  wonder-bearing  breast 

Yet,  would  ye  know  this  thing,  I  tell  it  you  in  words. 

When  bent  on  present  duty,  yet  with  anxious  thought, 

I  solemnly  set  foot  in  these  high  royal  Halls, 

The  silent,  vacant  passages  astounded  me; 

For  tread  of  hasty  footsteps  nowhere  met  the  ear, 

1  Leader  of  the  Chorus. 
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Nor  bustle  as  of  busy  menial-work  the  eye. 

No  maid  comes  forth  to  me,  no  Stewardess,  each  as 

Still  wont  with  friendly  welcome  to  salate  all  g^uests. 

But  as,  alone  advancing,  I  approach  the  Hearth, 

There,  by  the  ashy  remnant  of  dim  oatbumt  coals, 

Sits,  crouching  on  the  ground,  up-muffled,  some  huge  Crone; 

Not  as  in  sleep  she  sat,  but  as  in  drowsy  muse. 

With  ordering  voice  I  bid  her  rise;  naught  doubting  'twas 

The  Stewardess  the  King,  at  parting  hence,  had  left. 

But,  heedless,  shrunk  together,  sits  she  motionless; 

And  as  I  chid,  at  last  outstretched  her  lean  right  arm, 

As  if  she  beckoned  me  fVom  hall  and  hearth  away. 

I  turn  indignant  from  her,  and  hasten  out  forthwith 

Towards  the  steps  whereon  aloft  the  Thalamos 

Adorned  rises;  and  near  by  it  the  Treasure-room; 

When  lol  the  Wonder  starts  abruptly  from  the  floor; 

Imperious,  barring  my  advance,  displays  herself 

In  haggard  stature,  hollow  bloodshot  eyes;  a  shape 

Of  hideous  strangeness,  to  perplex  all  sight  and  thought. 

But  I  discourse  to  the  air:  for  words  in  vain  attempt 

To  body  forth  to  sight  the  form  that  dwells  in  us. 

There  see  herself!  She  ventures  forward  to  the  light ! 

Here  we  are  masters  till  our  Lord  and  King  shall  come. 

The  ghastly  births  of  Night,  Apollo,  beauty's  friend. 

Disperses  back  to  their  abysses,  or  subdues. 

PHORCYAS  erUers  on  the  thretholdf  betufeen  the  door-potts. 

CHORUS. 

Much  I  have  seen,  and  strange,  though  the  ringlets 

Youthful  and  thick  still  wave  round  my  temples : 

Terrors  a  many,  war  and  its  horrors 

Witnessed  I  once  in  Dion's  night. 

When  it  fell. 

Thorough  the  clanging,  cloud-covered  din  of 

Onrush  ing  warriors,  heard  I  th'  Immortals 

Shouting  in  anger,  heard  I  Bclloua's 

Iron-toned  voice  resound  from  without 

Citv-wards. 

Ah !  the  City  yet  stood,  with  its 
Bulwarks;  Ilion  safely  yet 
Towered:  but  spreading  from  house  over 
House,  the  flame  did  begirdlo  us ; 
Seu-like,  rod,  loud  and  billowy; 
Hither,  thither,  as  tempest-floods, 
Over  the  death-circled  City. 
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Flying,  saw  I,  throagh  heat  and  through 
Gloom  and  glare  of  that  fire-ocean, 
Shapes  of  Gods  in  their  wrathfahiess, 
Stalking  grina,  fierce,  and  terrible, 
Giant-high,  throagh  the  luridly 
Flame-dyed  dusk  of  that  vapour. 

Did  I  see  it,  or  was  it  but 
Terror  of  heart  that  fashioned 
Forms  so  afiHghting?    Know  can  i 
Never:  but  here  that  I  view  this 
Horrible  Thing  with  my  own  eyes, 
This  of  a  surety  believe  I : 
Yea,  I  could  clutch  H  in  my  fingers, 
Did  not,  from  Shape  so  dangerous. 
Fear  at  a  distance  keep  me. 

Which  of  old  Phorcys' 
Daughters  then  art  thou? 
For  I  compare  thee  to 
That  generation. 
Art  thou  belike  of  the  Graise, 
Gray-born,  one  eye  and  one  tooth 
Using  alternate, 
Child  or  descendant? 

Darest  thou,  Haggard, 
Close  by  such  beauty, 
'Fore  the  divine  glance  ot 
Phoebus,  display  thee  ? 
But  display  it  as  it  pleases  thee ; 
For  the  ugly  he  heedeth  not, 
As  his  bright  eye  yet  never  did 
Look  on  a  shadow. 

But  us  mortals,  alas  for  it! 
Law  of  Destiny  burdens  us 
With  the  unspeakable  eye-sorrow 
Which  such  a  sight,  unblessed,  detestable, 
Doth  in  lovers  of  beauty  awaken. 

Nay  then,  hear,  since  thou  shamelessly 
Com'st  forth  fronting  us,  hear  only 
Curses,  hear  all  manner  of  threatenings. 
Out  of  the  scornful  lips  of  the  happier 
That  were  made  by  the  Deities. 
▼OL.  I.  12 
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ijld  is  tbt  tiw,  bat  high  md  tnu  mniilnt  its  mum. 

That  Shiine  Mid  Boul;  as'er,  together  huid  ia  baud, 

Were  Hen  ponue  [heir  Journey  ovef  Ihe  «uth't  grven  faOt. 

Deep-rooted  dwells  in  sncieot  haCrtil  in  these  two; 

So  that  wherever,  on  their  way,  one  hapi  lo  meet 

The  other,  each  on  it>  advenatj  torn!  ita  back: 

Then  haiteiu  Torth  the  fatter  on  It*  teparBte  road; 

Shune  all  in  tatrow,  Beauty  pert  and  light  of  mi>od; 

Till  the  balloir  nigbt  of  Orcni  csiebet  it  at  length, 

If  age  and  wrinkles  hare  not  tamed  it  long  befora. 

So  joa,  je  wantons,  wafted  hither  Irom  atiange  laadi, 

1  find  in  toinutt,  like  Ihe  crsnet'  hoarM  Jingling  flight. 

That  over  our  hetids,  iu  long-drawQ  cload,  (ends  down 

lis  creiOilDg  gabble,  and  tetnpU  Ihe  sileut  wanderer  that  be  look 

Alon  at  Ihem  a  moment:  but  thej  go  their  way. 

And  he  goes  hia;  bo  also  will  it  be  with  lu. 

Who  then  are  ye,  that  here,  in  ItaccbaQslian  wi«e, 

Like  drunk  ones,  ye  dare  uproar  al  this  Palace-gale? 

Who  then  are  ye,  that  ut  the  Stewanteu  of  the  King**  HoUM 

VehQwl.  uat  Iberooon  the  crabbed  brood  of  dogi7 
Think  ye  'Hi  hid  frnm  me  what  manner  of  thing  ye  an? 
Ye  war-beeottfn,  fight-bivd,  feather Jisadcd  crew ! 
Laic<viou)<  crew,  seduiring  as  tedncfd,  that  waile, 
III  riotiug,  alike  the  Kldier'i  and  the  btirgher's  streogthl 
Here  seeing  you  gsthered,  seems  as  a  cicwla-sivarm 
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1  BDch  distortion,  can  obtain  anj  glimpse  of  Neletw 
itself,  he  will  not  only  pardon  ue,  but  tliank  U8.  To  our 
owu  mindii,  M  least,  ttiere  b  everywhere  a  strange,  piiiuanl, 
cjuite  peeuliar  charm  in  these  imitations  of  the  old  Grecian 
a^le :  a  dash  of  the  ridiculous,  if  we  might  eay  so,  is  blended 
-with  the  sublime,  yet  blended  with  it  sotlly,  and  only  to  tem- 
per its  austerity ;  for  often,  so  graphic  is  the  delineation,  we 
could  almost  feel  aa  if  a  rista  were  open  through  the  long 
gloomy  distaDce  of  ages,  and  we,  with  our  modern  eyes  and 
modem  levity,  beheld  afar  off,  in  clear  light,  the  very  figures 
of  tliat  old  grave  time ;  saw  them  again  living  in  their  old 
miti((uarian  co«lume  and  environment,  and  beard  them  audi- 
bly discourse  in  s  dialect  which  had  long  i>een  dead.  Of  all 
this  no  man  is  more  master  than  Goethe  :  as  a  modem- 
aoliqiic,  his  Iphigenie  must  be  considered  unrivalled  in 
poetry.  A  similar,  thoroughly  clnsaicul  apirit  will  be  found 
ID  this  First  Part  of  Hflena ;  yet  the  manner  of  the  two 
I  |»S0B8  is  ea^entiaUy  different.  Here,  we  should  say,  we  are 
more  reminded  of  Supliocles,  perhaps  of  .^schylus,  than  of 
|i  Euripides:  it  is  more  rugged,  copious,  energetic,  inarliflciat ; 
a  still  more  ancient  style.  How  very  primitive,  for  instance, 
are  Helena  and  Fhorcyas  in  their  whole  deportment  here! 
How  Irsjik  and  downright  in  speech ;  above  all,  how  minute 
and  specific  j  no  glimpse  of  '  philosophical  culture  ; '  no  such 
thing  as  a  '  general  idea ; '  thus,  every  different  object  seems 
t  new  unknown  one,  and  requires  to  be  separately  stated. 
In  like  manner,  what  can  be  more  honest  and  edifying  than 
the  chaunt  of  the  Chorus  ?  With  what  inimitable  naivete 
tlicy  recur  to  the  sack  of  Troy,  and  endeavour  to  convince 
themselves  that  they  do  actually  see  this  '  horrible  Thing;' 
then  lament  the  law  of  Destiny  which  dooms  them  to  such 
'  niupeakable  eye-sorrow ; '  and,  finally,  break  forth  into 
thtt^t  curang;  to  all  which  Phorcyas  answers  in  the  like 
(nx  and  plain-spoken  fashion. 

Ciry.     This  hard-lcmpered  and  so  dreadfully 
:he  re.^der  cannot  help  suspecting,  at  lirat 
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sight,  to  be  some  eousin-german  of  Mephistopheles,  or,  in- 
deed, that  great  Actor  of  all  Work  himself;  which  latter 
suspicion  the  devilish  nature  of  tlie  beldame,  by  degrees, 
confirms  into  a  moral  certainty.  There  is  a  sarcastic  malice 
in  the  '  wise  old  Stewardess '  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Meanwhile  the  Chorus  and  the  beldame  indulge  still  farther 
in  mutual  abuse ;  she  upbraiding  them  with  their  giddiness 
and  wanton  disposition ;  they  chaunting  unabatedly  her  ex- 
treme deficiency  in  personal  charms.  Helena,  however, 
interposes  ;  and  the  old  Gorgon,  pretending  that  she  has 
not  till  now  recognised  the  stranger  to  be  her  Mistress, 
smooths  herself  into  gentleness,  afiects  the  greatest  humility, 
and  even  appeals  to  her  for  protection  against  the  insolence 
of  these  young  ones.  But  wicked  Phorcyas  is  only  waiting 
her  opportunity  ;  still  neither  unwilling  to  wound,  nor  afraid 
to  strike.  Helena,  to  expel  some  unpleasant  vapours  of 
doubt,  is  reviewing  her  past  history,  in  concert  with  Phor- 
cyas ;  and  observes,  that  the  latter  had  been  appointed 
Stewardess  by  Menelaus,  on  his  return  from  his  Cretan 
expedition  to  Sparta.  No  sooner  is  Sparta  mentioned,  than 
the  crone,  with  an  officious  air  of  helping-out  the  story, 
adds : 

Which  thou  forsookest,  Iliou's  tower-encircled  town 
Preferring,  and  the  unexhausted  joys  of  Love. 

HELENA. 

Remind  me  not  of  joys ;  an  ail-too  heavy  woe's 
Infinitude  soon  followed,  crushing  breast  and  heart. 

PH0RCYA3. 

But  I  have  heard  thou  livest  on  earth  a  doable  life ; 
In  Ilion  seen,  and  seen  the  while  in  Egypt  too. 

HELENA. 

Confound  not  so  the  weakness  of  my  weary  sense 
Here  even,  who  or  what  I  am,  I  know  it  not. 

PHORCYAS. 

Then  I  have  heard  how,  from  the  hollow  Realm  of  Shades, 
Achilles  too  did  fervently  unite  himself  to  thee; 
Thy  earlier  love  reclaiming,  spite  of  all  Fate's  laws. 
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mUEXA. 

To  him  the  Vision,  I  a  Vision  joined  myself: 

It  was  a  dream,  the  veiy  words  may  teach  ns  this. 

But  I  am  faint;  and  to  myself  a  Vision  grow. 

[Sinks  into  the  armt  of  one  diviiion  of  the  Chorus. 

CHORUS. 

Silence!  silence! 
Evil-eyed,  evil-tongued,  thoa ! 
Through  so  shriveUed-up,  one-tooth*d  a 
Mouth,  what  good  can  come  from  that 
Throat  of  horrors  detestable  — 

—  In  which  style  thej  continue  musically  rating  her,  till 
'  Helena  has  recovered,  and  again  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  chorus ; '  when  Phorcjas,  with  the  most  wheedling  air, 
hastens  to  greet  her,  in  a  new  sort  of  verse,  as  if  nothing 
whatever  had  happened : 

PHORCYA8. 

Iraues  forth  from  passing  cloud  the  sun  of  this  bri^t  day: 
If  when  veird  she  so  could  charm  us,  now  her  beams  in  splendour  blind. 
As  the  world  doth  look  before  thee,  in  such  gentle  wise  thou  look'st. 
Let  them  call  me  so  unlovely,  what  is  lovely  know  I  well. 

RBUE2IA. 

Come  so  wavering  from  the  Void  which  in  that  faintness  circled  me, 
Glad  I  were  to  rest  again,  a  space;  so  weary  are  my  limbs. 
Yet  it  well  bccoraoth  queens,  all  mortals  it  becomeUi  well. 
To  possess  their  hearts  in  patience,  and  await  what  can  betide. 

PHORCTA8. 

Whilst  thou  standest  in  thy  greatness,  in  thy  beauty  here, 
Says  thy  look  that  thou  comraandest:  what  command'st  thoa?    Speak  it 
out 

HELENA. 

To  conclude  your  quarrcrs  idle  loitering  be  prepared : 
Haste,  arrange  the  Sacrifice  the  King  commanded  me. 

PHOKCTAH. 

All  \*  ready  in  the  Palace,  bowl  and  tripo«l,  sharp-ground  axe; 
For  besprinkling,  for  befuming :  now  the  Victim  let  us  see. 

HKLE5A. 

This  the  King  appointed  not. 

PIIORCTAS. 

Spoke  not  of  this  ?    O  word  of  woe ! 
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HKLENA. 

What  Btrange  sorrow  overpowers  thee? 

FHOBCTA8. 

Queen,  His  thou  he  meant 

HELENA. 
FHOKCTA8. 

And  these. 

CHORUS. 

0  woe !  0  woe ! 

PHOBCTA8. 

Thou  fallest  by  the  axe*s  stroke. 

HELENA. 

Horrible,  yet  looked  for:  hapless  I! 

FHORCYAS. 

Inevitable  seems  it  me. 

CHORUS. 

Ah,  and  us  ?    What  will  become  of  us  ? 

PHORCTAS. 

She  dies  a  noble  death : 
Ye,  on  the  high  Beam  within  that  bears  the  rafters  and  the  roof, 
As  in  birding-time  so  many  woodlarks,  in  a  row,  shall  sprawl. 

[HELENA  and  CHORUS  Stand  astounded  and  terrorstrtick ;  in  ezpre^ 
dve,  VDtVrConcerted  grouping. 

Poor  spectres !  —  All  like  frozen  statues  there  ye  stand, 
In  fright  to  leave  the  Day  which  not  belongs  to  you. 
No  man  or  spectre,  more  than  you,  is  fond  to  quit 
The  Upper  Light;  yet  rescue,  respite  finds  not  one: 
All  know  it,  all  believe  it,  few  delight  in  it 
Enough,  *tis  over  with  you !    And  so  let's  to  work. 

How  the  cursed  old  beldame  enjoys  the  agony  of  these 
poor  Shades  ;  nay,  we  suspect,  she  is  laughing  in  her  sleeve 
at  the  very  Classicism  of  this  Drama,  which  she  herself  has 
contrived,  and  is  even  now  helping  to  enact !  Observe,  she 
has  quitted  her  octameter  trochaics  again,  and  taken  to  plain 
blank  verse ;  a  sign,  perhaps,  that  she  is  getting  weary  of 
the  whole  Classical  concern !  But  however  this  may  be, 
she    now    claps   her   hands ;    whereupon    certain   distorted 
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dwarf  figures  appear  at  the  door,  and,  with  great  speed  and 
agility,  at  her  order,  bring  forth  the  sacrificial  apparatus  ; 
on  which  she  fails  not  to  descant  demonstratively,  explaining 
the  purpose  of  the  several  articles  as  they  are  successively 
fitted  up  before  her.  Here  is  the  *  gold-homed  altar,'  the 
*  axe  glittering  over  its  silver  edge ; '  then  there  must  be 
'  water-urns  to  wash  the  black  blood*s  defilement,'  and  a 
'  precious  mat '  to  kneel  on,  for  the  victim  is  to  be  beheaded 
queenlikc.  On  all  hands,  mortal  horror!  But  Phorcyas 
hints  darkly  that  there  is  still  a  way  of  escape  lefl ;  this, 
of  course,  every  one  is  in  deepest  eagerness  to  learn.  Here, 
one  would  think,  she  might  for  once  come  to  the  point  with- 
out digression :  but  Phorcyas  has  her  own  way  of  stating 
a  fact.     She  thus  commences : 

FH0RCTA8. 

WboftOf  collectiug  store  of  wealth,  at  home  abides 
To  parget  in  due  soaflon  his  high  dwellings  walls. 
And  prudent  guard  his  roof  from  inroad  of  the  rain, 
With  him,  through  long  still  years  of  life,  it  shall  be  weD. 
But  he  who  lightly,  in  his  folly,  bent  to  rove, 
O'ersteps  with  wandering  foot  his  threshold's  sacred  line. 
Will  And,  at  his  return,  the  ancient  place,  indeed. 
Still  there,  but  else  all  alter'd,  if  not  overthrown. 

HELKMA. 

^^liy  these  trite  saws?    Thou  wert  to  teach  us,  not  reprove. 

PHORCTA8. 

Historical  it  is,  is  nowise  a  reproof. 

Sea-roving,  steer'd  King  Menelaus  brisk  from  bay  to  bay; 

DeiM;ended  on  all  porti*  and  isles,  a  plundering  foe, 

And  still  came  back  with  bootv,  which  vet  moulders  here. 

Then  by  the  walls  of  Ilion  spent  he  ten  long  years ; 

How  many  in  his  homeward  voyage  were  hard  to  know. 

But  all  this  while  how  stands  it  here  with  Tjiidarus* 

High  house?    How  stands  it  with  his  own  domains  around? 

HKLKNA. 

Is  love  of  railing,  then,  m  interwoven  with  thee. 

That  thus,  except  to  chide,  thou  canst  not  move  thy  lips? 

I-HOKCTAS. 

So  many  year^  forsaken  stood  the  mountain  plen. 

Which,  north  fVom  Sparta,  towards  the  higher  land  ascends 
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Behind  Taygetus;  where,  as  yet  a  merry  brook, 

Eurotas  gurgles  on,  and  then,  along  our  Vale, 

In  separate  streams  abroad  outflowing  feeds  your  Swans. 

There,  backwards  in  the  rocky  hills,  a  daring  race 

Have  fix'd  themselves,  forth  issuing  from  Cimmerian  Night; 

An  inexpugnable  stronghold  have  piled  alofl. 

From  which  they  harry  land  and  people  as  they  please. 

HXLEKA. 

How  could  they?    All  impossible  it  seems  to  me. 

PHORCYAS. 

Enough  of  time  they  had:  'tis  haply  twenty  years. 

HELENA. 

Is  One  the  Master?    Are  there  Robbers  many;  leagued? 

PHORCYAS. 

Not  Robbers  these :  yet  many,  and  the  Master  One. 
Of  him  I  say  no  ill,  though  hither  too  he  came. 
What  might  not  he  have  took  ?  yet  did  content  himself 
With  some  small  Present,  so  he  called  it.  Tribute,  not. 

HELENA. 

How  looks  he  ? 

PHORCYAS. 

Nowise  ill !    To  me  he  pleasant  lookM. 
A  jocund,  gallant,  hardy,  handsome  man  it  is. 
And  rational  in  speech,  as  of  the  Greeks  are  few. 
We  call  the  folk  Barbarian ;  yet  I  question  much 
If  one  there  be  so  cruel,  as  at  llion 
Full  many  of  our  best  heroes  man-devouring  were. 
I  do  respect  his  greatness,  and  confide  in  him. 
And  for  his  Tower!  this  with  your  own  eyes  ye  should  see: 
Another  thing  it  is  than  clumsy  bonlder-work, 
Such  as  our  Fathers,  nothing  scrupling,  huddled  up, 
Cyclopean,  and  like  Cyclops-builders,  one  rude  crag 
On  other  rude  crags  tumbling:  in  that  Tow'r  of  theirs 
'Tis  plumb  and  level  all,  and  done  by  square  and  rule. 
Look  on  it  from  without!     Heav'nward  it  soars  on  high. 
So  strait,  so  tight  of  joint,  and  mirror-smooth  as  steel : 
To  clamber  there  —  Nay,  even  your  very  Thought  slides  down 
And  then,  within,  such  courts,  broad  spaces,  all  around, 
With  masonry  encompass'd  of  ever\'  sort  and  use: 
There  have  ye  arches,  archlets,  pillars,  pillarlets. 
Balconies,  galleries,  for  looking  out  and  in. 
And  coats  of  arms. 

CHORUS. 

Of  arms?    What  meau'st  thou? 
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A  twUted  Snnko  on  hi«  ShieM,  u  f e  fourifWos  hove  smd. 
^^^Tlie  Seven  alio  beroro  Thebes  boti  carved  work 
^^^^^m  fall  Shield;  deviam  rich  uid  fatl  of  moiso: 
^^^^Bve  MV  jre  ntna  and  itan  of  tha  nighily  iieiiton's  niilt, 
^^^^^■H  pMldaMM,  tnd  heraea,  ladden,  torcbot,  swords, 
^^^^^b  duigeraiu  loota.  lucb  ns  Id  tlonn  o'erTsIl  | 
^^^^Kntaheons  oT  like  aort  oiir  heroes  bIbo  beu: 
^^^^Hhm  lee  je  tiotw,  61181(18,  elavs  basidei,  and  billa, 
^^^^^bn  bnffnlo-honui,  luiil  wingg,  and  nwes,  peacock-taiUi 
^^^^^b^t"°delet»,  gold  uid  bliick  n»d  titver,  blue  and  rod. 
^^^^feoh  like  are  there  huiig  np  In  Halli.  row  after  row; 
'  In  balls  »)  lu^'  »  ^^-  boundlcit  as  the  World; 

There  miitlitye  dancBl 

^^^Kabe> 

^^^^pTMir  will  lay  it:  wi;  it  earnosllr,  audibly,  Yu 
j^^^^Bnt  iDomenl,  t  inrroiind  ibes  <*illi  tlint  Tow'r. 


Ha!    Tell  lu,  nra  Ibsre  di 


The  s 


s  fiueslionable  :  for  i 


this  Phorcyai 


1  per- 


*on   of  ilie  moat  suspicious  eliiirauliT 

•attain  that  she  is  a  Turk  in  grHin,  and  will,  almoat  of  a 

■Qi^ty,  go  how  it  may,  turn  gowl  inio  bad?     And  yet.  what 

i*  to  be  done  ?    A  trumpet,  eaid   10  be  that  of  Menelaus, 

*<^nd«  in  the  distance  ;  at  which  the  Cboras  shrink  together 

^  increafied  terror.     Pborcyas  coldly  reminds  them  of  De- 

'pbobne,  with  his  slit  nose,  aa  a  small  token  of  Menelaus' 

''>'n  of  lliinkjng  on  these  matters ;  supposes,  however,  that 

wen  is  now  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  the  issue,  and  die 

*ilh  propriety.      Helena  has  no  wijh  to  die,  either  wilh 

pttipriaty  or  impropriety :   she  pronounces,  though  wilh  a 

ing  resolve,  (he  definitive  Yes.     A  bursl  of  joy  break-J 
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from  the  Chorus ;  thick  fog  rises  all  round  ;  in  the  midst  of 
which,  as  we  learn  from  their  wild  tremulous  chaunt,  they 
feel  themselves  hurried  through  the  air:  Eurotas  is  swept 
from  sight,  and  the  cry  of  its  Swans  fades  ominously  awaj 
ib  the  distance;  for  now,  as  we  suppose,  'Tjndarua'  high 
House,'  with  all  its  appendages,  is  rushing  back  into  the 
depths  of  the  Past ;  old  LacecUEmon  has  again  become  new 
Misetra ;  only  Taygetus,  with  another  name,  remains  un» 
changed :  and  the  King  of  Rivers  feeds  among  his  sedges 
quite  a  different  race  of  Swans  than  those  of  Leda !  The 
mist  is  passing  away,  but  yet,  to  the  horror  of  the  Choros, 
no  clear  daylight  returns.  Dim  masses  rise  round  them: 
Phorcyas  has  vanished.  Is  it  a  castle?  Is  it  a  cavern? 
They  find  themselves  in  the  *  Interior  Court  of  the  Tower, 
'  surrounded  with  rich  fantastic  buildings  of  the  middle 
'  ages !  * 

If,  hitherto,  we  have  moved  along,  with  considerable  con- 
venience, over  ground  singular  enough  indeed,  yet,  the  nature 
of  it  once  understood,  affording  firm  footing  and  no  unpleas- 
ant scenery,  we  come  now  to  a  strange  mixed  element,  in 
which  it  seems  as  if  neither  walking,  swimming,  nor  even 
flying,  could  rightly  avail  us.  We  have  cheerfully  admitted, 
and  honestly  believed,  that  Helena  and  her  Chorus  were 
Shades ;  but  now  they  appear  to  be  changing  into  mere 
Ideas,  mere  Metaphors,  or  poetic  Thoughts  !  Faust  too,  for 
he,  as  every  one  sees,  must  be  lord  of  this  Fortress,  is  a 
much-altered  man  since  we  last  met  him.  Nay,  sometimes 
we  could  fancy  he  were  only  acting  a  part  on  this  occasion ; 
were  a  mere  mummer,  representing  not  so  much  hb  own 
natural  personality,  as  some  shadow  and  impersonation  of  his 
history  ;  not  so  much  his  own  Faustship,  as  the  Tradition  of 
Faust's  adventures,  and  the  Genius  of  the  People  among 
whom  this  took  its  rise.  For,  indeed,  he  has  strange  gifts  of 
flying  through  the  air,  and  living,  in  apparent  friendship  and 
contentment,  with  mere  Eidolons  ;  and,  being  excessively 
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nMTfed  Witbal,  ba  hvaomes  not  a  littli?  tnigmatic.  In  fact, 
oor  whole  '  Interlude '  changes  iis  cboracier  at  ihU  point : 
ihe  Greek  style  jmsses  abruptly  into  the  Spanish ;  at  one 
bound  we  have  left  the  Seven  before  Tbeben,  and  got  into  the 
Yida  «  SuiAo.  The  uction,  too,  hacomes  more  and  more 
lypicfti ;  or  rather,  wo  should  say,  half-lypical ;  for  it  will 
neitlier  hold  rightly  together  aa  allegory  nor  as  matter  of 
fact 

Thus  do  we  see  ourselves  hesitating  on  the  verge  of  a 
wondrous  region,  'neither  sea  nor  goort  dry  land;'  full  of 
ihapes  and  musical  tones,  but  all  dim,  6tie(uating,  unaub^tan- 
tiaL  chaotic.  Danger  lliere  is  that  the  critic  may  reqaire 
*hot]i  oar  and  sail ; '  nay,  it  will  be  well  if,  like  that  other 
great  Traveller,  he  meet  not  some  vast  vacuity,  where,  all 
nnaware.s, 

Plnttcring  his  peanai»  viin,  plumb  down  be  ilrop 
Tbo  thonaand  fsthora  deep    .... 

ind  so  keep  Mling  till 

The  itrtn)!  rebuff  or  totoa  tamaltnoim  cloud, 
InallDGt  wilb  Are  uid  nttre,  hurry  him 
A«  many  mllM  alott    .... 

— Ueaning,  probably,  that  he  is  to  be  '  blown  up '  by  non- 
^naiKd  and  justly  exasperated  Review-re  viewers  !  —  Never- 
tlieless,  unappalled  by  these  possibilities,  we  venture  forward 
iaia  this  impal|iable  Limbo ;  and  must  endeavour  to  render 
uch  account  of  the  '  sensible  species  '  and  '  ghosts  of  defunct 
bodies'  we  may  meet  there,  as  ehall  be  moderately  satiefec- 
luiy  to  the  reader. 

In  the  little  notice  from  the  Author,  quoted  above,  we 
w«v  bid  specially  observe  in  what  way  and  manner  Fauat 
■ouU  |iresume  to  court  this  World-bcauly.  We  must  say, 
^  (tyle  of  gallantry  seems  to  us  of  the  most  chivalrous  and 
liijIhAown  description,  if  indeed  it  is  not  a  little  eupkuulic. 
In  ihfir  own  eyes,  Helena  and  her  Chorus,  encircled  in  tliis 
•jwhic  court,  appear,  for  some  minutes,  no  better  than  cap- 
lite*  :  but,  suddenly  issuing  from  galleries  and  [tortals,  and 
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descending  the  stairs  in  stately  procession,  are  seen  a  nnmer-— - 
ous  snite  of  Pages,  whose  gay  habiliments  and  red  down^" 
cheeks  are  greatly  admired  by  the  Chorus :  these  bear  witl^ 
them  a  throne  and  canopy,  with  footstools  and  cushions,  anX 
every  other  necessary  apparatus  of  royalty;   the  portable 
machine,  as  we  gather  from  the  Chorus,  is  soon  put  together  ? 
and  Helena,  being  reverently  beckoned  into  the  same,  is  thus 
forthwith  constituted  Sovereign  of  the  whole  Establishment. 
To  herself  such  royalty  still  seems  a  little  dubious ;  but  no 
sooner  have  the  Pages,  in  long  train,  fairly  descended,  than 

*  Faust  appears  above,  on  the  stairs,  in  knightly  court-dress 
'  of  the  middle  ages,  and  with  deliberate  dignity  comes  down/ 
astonishing  the  poor  *  feather-headed '  Chorus  with  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  deportment  and  his  more  than  human  beauty. 
He  leads  with  him  a  culprit  in  fetters ;  and,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, explains  to  Helena  that  this  man,  Lynceus,  has 
deserved  death  by  his  misconduct ;  but  that  to  her,  as  Queen 
of  the  Castle,  must  appertain  the  right  of  dooming  or  of  par- 
doning him.  The  crime  of  Lynceus  is,  indeed,  of  an  extra- 
ordinary nature :  he  was  Warder  of  the  tower ;  but  now, 
though  gifted,  as  his  name  imports,  with  the  keenest  vision, 
he  has  failed  in  warning  Faust  that  so  august  a  visitor  was 
approaching,  and  thus  occasioned  the  most  dreadful  breach 
of  politeness.  Lynceus  pleads  guilty :  quicksighted  as  a 
lynx,  in  usual  cases,  he  has  been  blinded  with  excess  of  light, 
in  this  instance.     While  looking  towards  the  orient  at  the 

*  course  of  morning,'  he  noticed  a  *  sun  rise  wonderfully  in 
the  south,'  and,  all  his  senses  taken  captive  by  such  surpris- 
ing beauty,  he  no  longer  knew  his  right  hand  from  his  left, 
or  could  move  a  limb,  or  utter  a  word,  to  announce  her  ar- 
rival. Under  these  peculiar  circumstances,  Helena  sees 
room  for  extending  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  after  express- 
ing unfeigned  regret  at  this  so  fatal  influence  of  her  charms 
over  the  whole  male  sex,  dismisses  the  Warder  with  a  re- 
prieve. We  must  beg  our  readers  to  keep  an  eye  on  this 
Innamorato ;  for  there  may  be  meaning  in  him.     Here  is 
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the  pleading,  which  produced  so  fine  an  effect,  given  in  his 

own  words: 

Let  me  kneel  and  let  me  view  her, 
Let  me  live,  or  let  me  die. 
Slave  to  thU  high  woman,  truer 
Than  a  bondsman  born,  am  I. 

Watchmg  o*er  the  course  of  morning. 
Eastward,  as  I  mark  it  run, 
Bose  there,  all  the  sky  adorning, 
Strangelj  in  the  south  a  sun. 

Draws  my  look  towards  those  places, 
Not  the  Talley,  not  the  height, 
Not  the  earth's  or  heaven's  spaces ; 
She  alone  the  queen  of  light. 

Eyesight  truly  hath  been  lent  me. 
Like  the  lynx  on  highest  tree; 
Boots  not;  for  amaze  hath  shent  me: 
Do  I  dream,  or  do  I  see  ? 

Knew  I  aught;  or  could  I  ever 
Think  of  tow'r  or  bolted  gate? 
Vapoars  waver,  vapours  sever, 
Such  a  goddess  comes  in  state ! 

Eye  and  heart  I  must  surrender 
DrownM  as  in  a  radiant  sea; 
That  high  creature  with  her  splendour 
Blinding  all  hath  blinded  me. 

I  forgot  the  warder's  duty ; 
Trumpet,  challenge,  word  of  call: 
Chain  me,  threaten :  sure  this  Beauty 
Stills  thy  anger,  saves  her  thrall. 

Save  him  accordingly  she  djd :  but  no  sooner  is  he  dismissed, 
and  Faust  has  made  a  remark  on  the  multitude  of  '  arrows ' 
which  she  is  darting  forth  on  all  sides,  than  Ljnceus  returns 
w  a  still  madder  humour.  *  Re-enter  Lynceus  with  a  Chest, 
^  Hen  carrying  other  Chests  behind  him.' 

LTKCBU8. 

Thou  see'st  me.  Queen,  again  advance. 
The  wealthy  begs  of  thee  one  glance; 
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He  look*d  at  thee,  and  feeb  e*er  slnoe 
As  beggar  poor,  and  rich  as  prinoe. 

What  was  I  erst?    What  am  I  grown? 
What  have  I  meant,  or  done,  or  known? 
What  boots  the  sharpest  force  of  eyes? 
Back  from  thy  throne  it  baffled  flies. 

From  Eastward  marching  came  we  on. 
And  soon  the  West  was  lost  and  won: 
A  long  broad  army  forth  we  passed,    * 
The  foremost  knew  not  of  the  last. 

The  first  did  &U,  the  second  stood. 
The  third  hew*d-in  with  fidohion  good; 
And  still  the  next  had  prowess  nunne, 
Foigot  the  thousands  slain  before. 

We  stormed  along,  we  mshed  apace, 
The  masters  we  from  place  to  place. 
And  where  I  lordly  ruled  to-day, 
To-morrow  another  did  rob  and  slay. 

We  look'd;  our  choice  was  quickly  made; 
This  snatchM  with  him  the  fairest  Maid; 
That  seized  the  Steer  for  burden  bent, 
The  horses  all  and  sundry  went 

But  I  did  love  apart  to  spy 
The  rarest  things  could  meet  the  eye: 
Whatever  in  others*  hands  I  saw, 
That  was  for  me  but  chaff  and  straw. 

For  treasures  did  I  keep  a  look, 
My  keen  eyes  pierced  to  every  nook; 
Into  all  pockets  I  could  see, 
Transparent  each  strong-box  to  me. 

And  heaps  of  Gold  I  gained  this  way. 
And  precious  ntones  of  clearest  ray: 
Now  where*s  the  Diamond  meet  to  shine? 
'Tis  meet  alone  for  breast  like  thine. 

So  let  the  Pearl  from  depths  of  sea, 
In  curious  stringlets  wave  on  thee: 
The  Ruby  for  some  covert  seeks, 
'Tis  paled  by  redness  of  thy  cheeks. 

And  so  the  richest  treasure's  brought 
Before  thy  throne,  as  best  it  ought; 


I 


So  insDj  cheiM 

Uors  chesta  I  Ii 

Think  me  bat  to  be  ueiir  thee  vortli, 

Wbole  Ireuure-Tnult*  1  emptf  fortli. 

For  M>j^:el;  art  tbna  liUher  ssQt, 

All  beart>  and  wltls  to  Ihee  are  benti 

Out  riobes,  reniDii,  ilrength  w 

re  ths  laretlest  taj  u  dnat. 
All  Uii>  I  reokoo'd  great,  and  miae, 
Now  tmall  I  reckon  it. 
I  thoagbt  it  wortby,  tiigh  and  good; 
'Tig  DBttgbl,  poor  and  misiinderitood. 
So  ilwindlei)  vlisC  my  glory  «i>, 
A  heap  of  mown  and  withered  gi 
What  vorth  it  had,  and  naw  does  lack, 
0,  vith  one  kind  look,  give  it  back  1 


Away!  away!  take  baok  the  boid-eani'd  load. 
Not  blam'd  Indeed,  but  also  not  renardad. 
Ber»  ie  already  whattne'er  our  Tower 
Of  coatllneit  conceals.     Qo  heap  me  treainreB 
Qn  [lOBinrsI,  yet  with  order:  let  the  bijue 
Of  pomp  antpeakable  appear;  the  ceilingi 
Gem-fretted,  ihine  like  tklea ;  a  Paradise 
Of  liTaleu  life  oreate.     Before  her  feet 
Unfolding  qaiok,  let  flow'ry  carpet  roll 
Itwlf  from  flow'ry  cHrpot,  that  her  step 
May  light  on  tofbieu,  and  her  eye  meet  nsngbt 
Bnt  ipleodoar  blinding  oidy  not  the  Ooda. 


Small  to  what  oar  Lord  ileth  luy; 
SerranEi  do  It;  'tis  but  pluy: 
For  o'er  all  wb  do  or  dream 
WW  tbi*  Beantj  reign  snpreine. 
la  not  all  our  boal  grown  tame? 
Every  sword  [a  b|unt  and  lame. 
To  a  form  of  aueli  a  monid 
Sun  himaelf  to  dnll  and  cold ; 
To  the  richne&a  of  llml  fnco, 
Vhal  ia  beantj,  what  is  graco, 
Lovelinen  we  aaw  or  thuiight? 
All  Is  empty,  all  is  nnnglit. 
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And  herewith  fxi't  Ljiiceus,  and  we  see  no  more  of  tiim! 
We  have  said  lliat  we  iboiiglit  there  mighl  be  moihod  in  ibis 
tnitdne^s.  lu  fact,  ihe  allegorical,  or  al  least  fantastic  sod 
figurative,  character  of  the  whole  action  is  growing  more  and 
more  decided  every  momenL  Helena,  we  must  conjecture, 
b,  in  the  course  of  this  her  real  historical  intrigue  with 
Faust,  to  present,  al  the  same  lime,  some  dim  adumbration 
of  Grecian  Art,  and  its  flight  to  the  Nortliem  Nntion^i,  trhen 
driven  by  slre^  of  War  from  its  own  country.  Faust's 
Tower  will,  in  this  case,  afford  not  only  a  convenient  station 
for  lifiing  hlachnail  over  the  neighbouring  district,  bni  a 
cunning,  though  vague  and  fluctuating,  emblem  of  the. Prod- 
uct of  Teutonic  Mind ;  the  Science,  Art,  lostilutiona  of  the 
Korthmen,  of  whose  Spirit  and  Genius  he  himself  may  in 
some  degree  become  the  representative  In  this  way,  the 
extravagant  homnge  and  admiration  paid  to  Helena  are  not 
without  tlieir  meaning.  The  manner  of  her  arrival,  envel- 
oped as  she  was  in  thidc  clouds,  and  frightened  onwards  by 
hostile  trumpets,  may  also  have  more  or  less  propriety. 
tnJ  who  is  Lj-nceus,  the  mad  Watchman  ?     We  cannot  but 
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\etiea  ami  Meiaphysii^  crotchets,  what  did  it  htaQ  bim  ? 
At  the  first  gittnce  of  tfae  Grecian  beaut}',  he  found  that  it 
w«s  '  uaiighl,  poor  ami  tnisunderstooit.'  His  extraordinary 
uliacuralion  or  vision  on  Helena's  upiii-oach ;  his  narrow  es' 
cape  rroiQ  death,  on  that  atxount,  at  tliB  hands  of  Faust ; 
his  pardon  by  Uie  fair  Greek  ;  hi*  subaequent  magnanimous 
ofier  to  her,  and  discourse  with  his  master  on  tbe  subject, — 
might  give  rise  to  various  oonaiderations.  But  we  mast  not 
loiter,  questioning  the  strange  Shadowa  of  that  strauge  coun- 
try, who.  besides,  are  apt  to  mystify  one.  Our  nearest  buai- 
aew  is  to  get  across  it :  we  again  proceed. 

Whoever  or  whatever  Faust  and  Helena  may  be.  they  are 
effdenily  fast  rising  inlo  high  favour  with  each  other;  as  in- 
deed, frum  so  generous  a  gallant,  and  ao  fair  a  dame,  was  to 
be  anticipated.  She  iuvites  him  to  sit  with  her  on  the 
thnne,  so  install laneoii sly  acquired  by  force  of  her  charms; 
to  which  graceful  proposal  he,  after  ki&sing  her  hand  in 
koigbtlj  wise,  fails  not  to  accede.  The  courtship  now  ad- 
vance* apace.  Helena  admires  the  dialect  of  Lynceus,  and 
how  'one  word  seemed  to  kiss  the  other,'  for  the  Waixler.  its 
we  «aw,  speaks  in  doggtel ;  and  she  cannot  but  wish  that  she 
alio  had  some  such  talent.  Faust  assures  ber  that  nothing  is 
mure  ca^y  than  this  same  practice  of  rhyme  :  it  is  but  speak- 
ing right  ti-om  the  heart,  and  llie  rest  follows  of  course. 
Withal,  he  proposes  that  they  should  make  a  trial  of  it  thera- 
velvcs.  The  experiment  succeeds  to  mutual  satisfaction  : 
for  not  only  can  they  two  build  the  lufty  rhyme,  in  concert, 
with  all  convenience,  but,  in  tbe  course  of  a  page  or  two  of 
MCh  cnmbo,  many  love-tokens  come  to  light ;  nay,  we  find 
ly  t&e  Cbonia,  that  the  wooing  has  well-nigh  reached  a  hap- 
fy  end :  at  least,  tlie  two  are  ■  sitting  near  and  nearer  each 
'tduT,  —  shoulder  on  shoulder,  knee  by  knee,  hand  in  hand, 
'Ih^  tre  swaying  over  the  throne's  up-cushioned  lordline:<s  ; ' 
vliidi,  emely,  are  promising  symptoms. 

Soch  ill-ttmed  dallianre  is  abruptly  dblurbed  by  the  en- 
Inmce  of  Phorcyas,  now,  a?  ever,  a  messenger  of  evil,  with 
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malignant  tidings  lliat  Menekus  is  at  hand,  with  his  nliolc 
force,  to  stono  ihe  Casiic,  nnd  ferociously  avenge  his  new 
injuries  An  immense  '  explosion  of  signals  from  the  towers, 
'  of  trampets,  clarions,  military  music,  and  the  march  of  w^- 
'  merous  armies,'  confirms  the  neirp.  Faust,  howerer,  treats 
the  matter  coolly;  chides  the  unceremonious  trepidation  of 
Phorcyas,  and  summons  hi*  men  of  war ;  who  accordingly 
enter,  sieel-clad,  in  military  pomp,  and  quilling  their  baltal- 
ione,  gather  round  him  to  take  his  orders.  In  a  Kild  I^- 
daric  ode,  delivered  with  due  emphasis,  he  directs  them  not 
so  much  how  they  are  to  conquer  Henelaus,  whom  doubllesi 
be  knows  lo  be  a  sort  of  dream,  as  bow  they  are  respectively 
lo  manage  and  partition  the  Country  ihey  sliall  hereby  wv 
quire.  (^rmanus  is  to  have  '  the  bays  of  Corinth ;  *  while 
'  Achaia.  with  its  hundred  delU,'  is  recommended  to  the  care 
of  Goth  ;  ihe  host  of  the  Franks  muft  go  towards  Glis ; 
Messene  is  to  be  the  Sajon's  share ;  and  Normann  is  lo 
clear  the  seas,  and  make  Argotis  great.  Sparta,  however,  is 
ue  the  territory  of  Helena,  and  be  queen  and  pa- 
troness of  these  inferior  Dnkedoms.     In  all  this,  are  we  to 
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^  yet  enveloping  a  rugged,  keen  sense,  which, 
wen  the  gift  of  rhjme  so  common  a»  Faust  thinks  it,  we 
■btialii  hsTe  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  rendem.  Again 
and  Hgain,  we  think  of  Calderon  and  hi^  Lift  a  Dream. 

Tamu  as  he  resumes  his  sent  by  Helena,  observes  that 
'  ibe  is  sprung  from  the  highest  gods,  him!  belongs  to  the  first 
wofU  alone.*  It  is  not  meet  ihat  bolud  towers  should  en- 
orcle  her ;  and  near  by  Sparta,  over  the  hills,  ■  Arcadia 
Uooms  in  eternal  strength  of  youtli,  a  blissful  abode  for  them 
two.'  '  Let  [htanes  pass  into  groves  ;  Arcadian-free  be  such 
felicity!'  No  3O0ner  said  than  done.  Our  Fortress,  we 
fUppose,  rushes  asunder  like  a  Pulitee  of  Air,  for  '  Ike  teenr 
'altoffetAer  ckangrt.  A  teriia  of  Gmlfoft  are  nnio  tfiut  in  bf/ 
'dote  Bower*.  Shady  Grove,  to  ihe  foot  of  the  Rocia  which 
'mnWe  Oie  place.  Fauil  and  Helena  are  not  tern.  The 
'(3iorvt,  Kottered  around,  lie  sleeping.' 

In  Arcadia,  the  business  grows  wilder  than  ever.  Phor- 
cyaB,  who  has  now  become  wonderfully  dvil,  and,  notwith- 
Knnding  her  ugliness,  Gland!<  on  the  be^t  tooting  with  the 
poor  light-headod  dcada-swann  of  a  Chorus,  awakes  them 
to  hear  and  see  the  wonders  that  have  happened  so  shortly. 
It  appears  loo,  thai  there  are  cerlwn  '  Beanled  Ones '  (we 
flUiipoet,  I>evils)  waiting  with  anxiety,  *  sitting  watchful  there 
belnw,'  lo  see  the  issue  of  this  extraordinary  transaction ;  but 
of  these  Pborcyas  gives  her  wily  women  no  hint  whatever. 
She  tells  them,  in  glib  phrase,  what  great  things  are  in 
the  wind.  Faust  and  Helena  have  been  happier  than  mor- 
lala  En  iJiese  grottoes.  Phorcjas,  who  was  in  waiting,  grad- 
uaBjr  glided  away,  seeking  '  roots,  moss  and  rinds,'  on  house- 
hold duty  bent,  and  so  '  they  two  remained  alone.' 


Sara  tmoailli.  y«  fwdiih  crcalunni    These  txe  noexplareil  receasM; 
Rill  TTitu  out  OD  hall,  ipucC)  there  on  ipaces:  thme  1  niuilni;  tnced. 
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Bat  at  once  re-echoes  from  within  a  peal  of  laughter: 

Peeping  in,  what  is  it?    Leaps  a  boy  from  Mother's  breast  to  Fatber^s, 

From  the  Father  to  the  Mother:  such  a  fondling,  such  a  dandling, 

Foolish  Love*s  caressing,  teasing;  cry  of  jest,  and  shriek  of  pleasure, 

In  their  turn  do  stun  me  quite. 

Naked,  without  wings  a  Genius,  Faun  in  humour  without  coarBenees, 

Springs  he  sportful  on  the  ground;  but  the  ground  reverberating, 

Darts  him  up  to  airy  heights ;  and  at  the  third  the  second  gambol, 

Touches  he  the  vaulted  Roof. 

Frightened  cries  the  Mother:  Bound  away,  away,  and  as  thou  pleasest, 
But,  my  Son,  beware  of  Flying;  wuigs  nor  power  of  flight  are  thine. 
And  the  Father  thus  advises:  In  the  Earth  resides  the  virtue 
Which  so  fast  doth  send  thee  upwards ;  touch  but  with  thy  toe  the 

face. 
Like  the  Earthbom,  old  Ant«etis,  straightway  thou  art  strong  again. 
And  so  skips  he,  hither,  thither,  on  these  jagged  rocks ;  from  summit 
Still  to  summit,  all  about,  like  stricken  ball  rebounding,  springs. 

But  at  once  in  cleft  of  some  rude  cavern  sinking  hns  he  vanished, 

And  so  seems  it  we  have  lost  liim.     Mother  monrning,  Father  cheers  her; 

Shrug  my  shoulders  I,  und  look  about  me.      But  again,  behold,  what 

vision ! 
Are  there  treasures  lying  here  concealed  ?     There  he  is  again,  and  gar- 
ments 
(flittering,  flower-bestriped  has  on. 

Tassels  waver  from  his  arras,  about  his  bosom  flutter  breast-knots, 
In  his  hand  the  golden  Lyre;  wholly  like  a  little  Phoebus, 
Steps  he  light  of  heart  upon  the  beetling  cliffs:  astonished  stand  we. 
And  the  Parents,  in  their  rapture,  fly  into  each  other's  arms. 
For  what  glittering's  that  about  his  head  ?     Were  hard  to  say  what  glit- 
ters, 
Whether  Jewels  and  gold,  or  Flame  of  all-subduing  strength  of  soul. 
And  with  such  a  bearing  moves  he,  in  himself  this  boy  announces 
Future  Master  of  all  Beauty,  whom  the  Melodies  Eternal 
Do  inform  through  every  fibre;  and  forthwith  so  shall  ye  hear  him, 
And  forthwith  so  shall  ye  see  him,  to  your  uttermost  amazement. 

The  Chorus  suggest,  in  their  ?iimplicity,  that  this  elastic 
little  urchin  may  have  some  relationship  to  the  *  Son  of 
Maia,*  who,  in  old  times,  whisked  himself  so  nimbly  out 
of  his  swaddling-clothes,  and  stole  the  *  Sea-ruler's  trident  * 
and  *  Ilephaestos*  tongs,*  and  various  other  articles,  before 
he  was  well  span-long.  But  Phorcyas  declares  all  this  to 
be  superannuated  fable,  unfit  for  modem  uses.  And  now 
*  a  beautiful  purely  melodious  music  of  stringed  instruments 
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*  reiounds  from  the  Cave.  AU  listen,  and  soon  appear  deeply 
'  moved.  It  coniinue$  playing  infitU  tone  ; '  while  Euphorion, 
in  person,  makes  his  appearance,  ^in  the  costume  above  de- 
scribed ; '  larger  of  stature,  but  no  less  frolicsome  and  tuneful. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  this  Euphorion,  the  offspring 
of  Northern  Character  wedded  to  Grecian  Culture,  frisks  it 
here  not  without  reference  to  Modem  Poesj,  which  had  a 
birth  so  precisely  similar.  Sorry  are  we  that  we  cannot  fol- 
low him  through  these  fine  warblings  and  trippings  on  the 
light  fantastic  toe :  to  our  ears  there  is  a  quick,  pure,  small- 
toned  music  in  them,  as  perhaps  of  elfin  bells  when  the 
Queen  of  Faery  rides  by  moonlight.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  grace- 
ful emblematic  dance,  this  little  life  of  Euphorion ;  full  of 
meanings  and  half-meanings.  The  history  of  Poetry,  traits 
of  individual  Poets ;  the  Troubadours,  the  Three  Italians ; 
glimpses  of  all  things,  full  vision  of  nothing !  —  Euphorion 
grows  rapidly,  and  passes  from  one  pursuit  to  another.  Quit- 
ting his  boyish  gambols,  he  takes  to  dancing  and  romping 
with  the  Chorus ;  and  this  in  a  style  of  tumult  which  rather 
dissatisfies  Faust  The  wildest  and  coyest  of  these  damsels 
he  seizes  with  avowed  intent  of  snatching  a  kiss ;  but,  alas, 
she  resists,  and,  still  more  singular,  ^flashes  up  in  flame  into 
the  air;*  inviting  him,  perhaps  in  mockery,  to  follow  her, 
and  '  catch  his  vanished  purpose.'  Euphorion  shakes  off  the 
remnants  of  the  flame,  and  now,  in  a  wilder  humour,  mounts 
on  the  crags,  begins  to  talk  of  courage  and  battle ;  higher 
and  higher  he  rises,  till  the  Chorus  see  him  on  the  topmost 
cliff,  shining  *  in  harness  as  for  victory  : '  and  yet,  though  at 
such  a  distance,  they  still  hear  his  tones,  neither  is  his  figure 
diminished  in  their  eyes;  which,  indeed,  as  they  observe, 
always  is,  and  should  be,  the  case  with  *  sacred  Poesy, 
though  it  mounts  heavenward,  farther  and  farther,  till  it 
<  glitter  like  the  fairest  star.'  But  Euphorion's  life-dance  b 
near  ending.  From  his  high  peak,  he  catches  the  sound  of 
war,  and  fires  at  it,  and  longs  to  mix  in  it,  let  Chorus  and 
Mother  and  Father  say  what  they  will. 
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EUPHORION. 

And  hear  ye  thunders  on  the  ocean, 

And  thunders  roll  from  tower  and  wall; 

And  host  with  host,  in  fierce  commotion, 

See  mixing  at  the  trumpet's  call. 

And  to  die  in  strife 

Is  the  law  of  life. 

That  is  certain  once  for  alL 

HKLKNA,  FAUST,  and  CHORUS. 

What  a  horror !  spoken  madly  1 
Wilt  thou  die  ?    Then  what  must  I  ? 

EUPHORION. 

Shall  I  view  it,  safe  and  gladly  ? 
No !  to  share  it  will  I  hie. 

HELENA,  FAUST,  Otui  CHOBUS, 

Fatal  are  such  haughty  things ; 
War  is  for  the  stout. 

EUPHORION. 

Ha !  —  and  a  pair  of  wings 
Folds  itself  out! 
Thither!  I  must!  I  must! 
'Tis  my  hest  to  fly ! 

[He  casts  himself  into  the  air ;  his  Garments  support  him 
for  a  moment ;  his  head  radiates^  a  JYain  of  Light 
follows  him. 

CHORUS. 

Icarus !  earth  and  dust ! 

0,  woe !  thou  raouut'st  too  high. 

[A  beautiful  Youth  rushes  doum  at  the  feet  of  the  Parents; 
you  fancy  you  recognise  in  the  dead  a  well-knoum 
Form  ;1  but  the  bodily  part  instantly  disappears ;  the 
gold  Crownlet  mounts  Wee  a  comet  to  the  sky  ;  Coat, 
.\fantle  and  Lyre  are  left  lying. 

1  It  is  perhaps  in  reference  to  this  phrase,  that  certain  sagacious  critics 
among  the  Germans  have  hit  upon  the  wonderful  discovery  of  Euphorion 
being — Lord  Byron!  A  fact,  if  it  is  one,  which  curiously  verifies  the 
author's  prediction  in  this  passage.  But  unhappily,  while  we  fancy  we 
recognise  in  the  dead  a  well-known  form,  '  the  bodily  part  instantly  dis- 
appears;' and  the  keenest  critic  finds  that  he  can  see  no  deeper  into  a 
millstone  than  another  man.  Some  allusion  to  our  English  Poet  there  is, 
or  may  be  here  and  in  the  page  that  precedes,  and  the  page  that  follows; 
but  Euphorion  is  no  image  of  any  person ;  least  of  all,  one  would  think, 
of  George  Lord  Byron. 
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HBLBHA  ami  PAU8T. 

Joy  8oon  chaDget  to  woe, 
And  mirth  to  heaviest  moan. 

EurHORioii*8  voice  {from  btntoA), 

Let  me  not  to  reahns  below 
Descend,  0  mother,  alone ! 

The  prayer  is  soon  granted.     The  Choros  chaunt  a  dirge 
over  the  remains,  and  then: 

HKLBMA  {to  PAU8T). 

A  sad  old  saying  proves  itself  again  in  me, 
Good  hap  with  beauty  hath  no  long  abode. 
So  with  Love's  band  is  Life's  asunder  rent: 
Lamenting  both,  I  clasp  thee  in  my  arms 
Once  more,  and  bid  thee  painfully  farewell. 
Persephoneia  take  my  boy,  and  with  him  me. 

[She  embraces  kaust;  her  Bodtf  meiU  away;  Garment 
and  VeU  remain  in  his  arwu. 

PHOKCTAS  {to  PAUST). 

Hold  fast  what  now  alone  remains  to  thee. 

That  Garment  quit  not.    They  are  tagging  there, 

These  Demons  at  the  skirt  of  it;  would  fiUn 

To  the  Nether  Kingdoms  take  it  down.    Hold  fast 

The  goddess  it  is  not,  whom  thou  hast  ket, 

Yet  godlike  is  it     See  thou  use  aright 

The  priceless  high  bequest,  and  soar  aloft; 

'T  will  lift  thee  awav  above  the  common  wurUl, 

Far  up  to  iEther,  so  thou  canst  endure. 

We  meet  again,  far,  very  far  from  hence. 

[hxleha's  Garmenit  unfold  into  Ckmdt^  encircle  pau»t, 
raiee  him  aloftj  and  foai  awajf  with  him.  phorctas 
picks  vp  BUPHORioi«*8  Oool^  Mantle  and  Lyre  from 
the  ground^  comes  forward  into  the  Profccfiuan,  holds 
thue  Remains  ahft^  and  says : 

Well,  fairly  found  be  happily  won ! 
*Tis  true,  the  Flame  is  lost  and  gone: 
But  well  for  us  we  have  still  this  stuff! 
A  gala-dress  to  dub  our  poets  of  merit. 
And  make  guild-brethren  snarl  and  cuff; 
And  can't  tbey  borrow  the  Body  and  Spirit 
At  least,  ril  lend  them  Clothes  enough. 

[Sits  down  in  the  Proscenium  at  the  foot  ofapiUar, 

The  re«(t  of  the  personages  are  now  speedily  disposed  of. 
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Panthalis,  the  Leader  of  the  Chorus,  and  the  only  one  of 
them  who  has  shown  any  glimmerings  of  Reason,  or  of  auglU 
beyond  mere  sensitive  life,  mere  love  of  Pleasure  and  fear 
of  Pain,  proposes  that,  being  now  delivered  from  the  sool* 
confusing  spell  of  the  ^  Thessalian  Hag,'  they  should  forth- 
with return  to  Hades,  to  bear  Helena  company.  But  none 
will  volunteer  with  her ;  so  she  goes  herself.  The  Choms 
have  lost  their  taste  for  Asphodel  Meadows,  and  playing  so 
subordinate  a  part  in  Orcus :  they  prefer  abiding  in  the  Light 
of  Day,  though,  indeed,  under  rather  peculiar  circumstances ; 
being  no  longer  *  Persons,'  they  say,  but  a  kind  of  Occult 
Qualities,  as  we  conjecture,  and  Poetic  Inspirations,  residing 
in  various  natural  objects.  Thus,  one  division  become  a  sort 
of  invisible  Hamadryads,  and  have  their  being  in  Trees,  and 
their  joy  in  the  various  movements,  beauties  and  products 
of  Trees.  A  second  change  into  Echoes ;  a  third,  into  the 
Spirits  of  Brooks ;  and  a  fourth  take  up  their  abode  in  Vine- 
yards, and  delight  in  the  manufacture  of  Wine.  No  sooner 
have  these  several  parties  made  up  their  minds,  than  the 
Curtain  falls ;  and  Phorcyas  *  in  the  Proscenium  rises  in 
'  gigantic  size  ;  hut  steps  down  from  her  cothurni^  lays  her 
'  Mask  and  Veil  aside,  and  shows  herself  as  Mephistophe- 
'  LES,  in  order,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  comment  on  the 
'  piece,  by  way  of  Epilogue.^ 

Such  is  Helena,  the  interlude  in  Faust.  We  have  all  the 
desire  in  the  world  to  hear  Mephisto's  Epilogue ;  but  far  be 
it  from  us  to  take  the  word  out  of  so  gifted  a  mouth !  In 
the  way  of  commentary  on  Helena,  we  ourselves  have  little 
more  to  add.  The  reader  sees,  in  general,  that  Faust  is  to 
save  himself  from  the  straits  and  fetters  of  Worldly  Life  in 
the  loftier  regions  of  Art,  or  in  that  temper  of  mind  by  which 
alone  those  regions  can  be  reached,  and  permanently  dwelt 
in.  Farther  also,  that  this  doctrine  is  to  be  stated  emble- 
matically and  parabolically ;  so  that  it  might  seem  as  if,  in 
Goethe's  hands,  the  history  of  Faust,  commencing  among  the 
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fealides  of  eveiy-day  existeDce,  superadding  to  these  certain 
qiiritual  agencies,  and  passing  into  a  more  aerial  character 
as  it  proceeds,  may  fade  away,  at  its  termination,  into  a 
phantasmagoric  region,  where  symbol  and  thing  signified  are 
no  longer  dearly  distinguished  ;  and  thus  the  final  result  be 
curiously  and  significantly  indicated,  rather  than  directly  ex- 
hibited. With  regard  to  the  special  purport  of  Euphorion, 
Lynoeus  and  the  rest,  we  have  nothing  more  to  say  at  pres- 
ent ;  nay,  perhaps  we  may  have  already  said  too  much. 
For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  by  the  commentator,  and  will 
not,  of  a  surety,  be  forgotten  by  Mephistophele.<,  whenever 
he  may  please  to  deliver  his  Epilogue,  that  Helena  is  not  an 
Allegory,  but  a  Phantasmagory ;  not  a  type  of  one  thing,  but 
a  vague  fluctuating  fitful  adumbration  of  many.  This  is  no 
Picture  painted  on  canvas,  with  mere  material  colours,  and 
stedfastly  abiding  our  scrutiny ;  but  rather  it  is  like  the 
Smoke  of  a  Wizard's  Cauldron,  in  which,  as  we  gaze  on  its 
flickering  tints  and  wild  splendours,  thousands  of  strangest 
shapes  unfold  themselves,  yet  no  one  will  abide  with  us ;  and 
thus,  as  Goethe  says  elsewhere, '  we  are  reminded  of  Nothing 
and  of  AIL' 

Properly  speaking,  Helena  is  what  the  Grermans  call  a 
Mahrchen  (Fabulous  Tale),  a  species  of  fiction  they  have 
particularly  excelled  in,  and  of  which  Gvocthe  has  already 
produced  more  than  one  distinguished  specimen.  Some  day 
we  propose  to  translate,  for  our  readers,  that  little  piece  of 
his,  deserving  to  be  named,  as  it  is,  *  The  Afahrchen,^  and 
which  we  must  agree  with  a  great  critic  in  reckoning  the 
*  Tale  of  all  Tales.'  ^  As  to  the  composition  of  this  Helena^ 
we  cannot  but  perceive  it  to  be  deeply  studied,  appropriate 
and  successfuL  It  is  wonderful  with  what  fidelity  the  Clas- 
sical style  is  maintained  throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Poem ;  how  skilfully  it  is  at  once  united  to  the  Romantic 
style  of  the  latter  part,  and  made  to  reappear,  at  intervals, 
to  the  end.     Aiul  then  the  small  half-secret  touches  of  sar- 

1  Se«  Appendix  10.  to  Vol.  8  of  MiBcrUanUi. 
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casm,  the  curious  little  traits  bj  which  we  get  a  peep 
the  curtain  I  Figure,  for  instance,  that  so  transient  aHusioo 
to  these  '  Bearded  Ones  sitting  watchful  there  below/  and 
then  their  tugging  at  Helena's  Mantle  to  pull  it  down  with 
them.  By  such  light  hints  does  Mephistopheles  point  out 
our  Whereabout ;  and  ever  and  anon  remind  us,  that  not  oa 
the  firm  earth,  but  on  the  wide  and  airy  Deep  has  he  spread 
his  strange  pavilion,  where,  in  magic  light,  so  manj  wonders 
are  displayed  to  us* 

Had  we  chanced  to  find  that  Gk)ethe,  in  other  instances, 
had  ever  written  one  line  without  meaning,  or  many  lines 
without  a  deep  and  true  meaning,  we  should  not  have 
thought  this  little  cloud-picture  worthy  of  such  minute  de- 
velopment, or  such  careful  study.  In  that  case,  too,  we 
should  never  have  seen  the  true  Helena  of  Groethe,  but 
some  false  one  of  our  own  too  indolent  imagination ;  for 
this  Drama,  as  it  grows  clearer,  grows  also  more  beautiful 
and  complete ;  and  the  third,  the  fourth  perusal  of  it  pleases 
far  better  than  the  first.  Few  living  artists  would  deserve 
such  faith  from  us ;  but  few  also  would  so  well  reward  it 

On  the  general  relation  of  Helena  to  Faust,  and  the  degree 
of  fitness  of  the  one  for  the  other,  it  were  premature  to  speak 
more  expressly  at  present  We  have  learned,  on  authority 
which  we  may  justly  reckon  the  best,  that  Groethe  is  even 
now  engaged  in  preparing  the  Second  Part  of  Faust,  into 
which  this  Helena  passes  as  a  component  part  With  the 
third  Lieferung  of  his  Works,  we  understand,  the  beginning 
of  that  Second  Part  is  to  be  published:  we  shall  then,  if 
need  be,  feel  more  qualified  to  speak. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  we  take  leave  of  Helena  and 
Faust,  and  of  their  Author :  but  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
our  task  is  nowise  ended  ;  indeed,  as  yet,  hardly  begun ;  for 
it  is  not  in  the  province  of  the  Mdhrchen  that  Goethe  will 
ever  become  most  interesting  to  English  readers.  But,  like 
his  own  Eupliorion,  though  he  rises  alofl  into  ^ther,  he 
(K' rives,  Anta^us-like,   his   strength   from   the   Earth.     The 
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dxiUest  plodder  has  not  a  more  practical  understanding,  or 

&  aoander  or  more  quiet  character,  than  this  most  aerial  and 

■BaginaiiTe  of  poets.    We  hold  Goethe  to  be  the  Foreigner, 

tft  this  era,  who,  of  all  others,  the  best,  and  the  best  by  many 

degrees,  deserves  our  study  and  appreciation.     What  help 

we  individually  can  give  in  such  a  matter,  we  shall  con- 

^r  It  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  have  in  readiness.     We 

INirpose  to  return,  in  our  next  Number,  to  the  consideration 

of  bis  Works  and  Character  in  general. 
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[1828.] 

It  is  not  on  this  'Second  Portion'  of  Groethe*8  Works, 
which  at  anj  rate  contains  nothing  new  to  ns,  that  we 
mean  at  present  to  dweU.  In  our  last  Number,  we  en- 
gaged to  make  some  survey  of  his  writings  and  character 
in  general ;  and  must  now  endeavour,  with  such  insight  as 
we  have,  to  fulfil  that  promise. 

We  have  already  said  that  we  reckoned  this  no  unim- 
portant subject;  and  few  of  Goethe's  readers  can  need  to 
be  reminded  that  it  is  no  easy  one.  We  hope  also  that 
our  pretensions  in  regard  to  it  are  not  exorbitant ;  the  sum 
of  our  aims  being  nowise  to  solve  so  deep  and  pregnant  an 
inquiry,  but  only  to  show  that  an  inquiry  of  such  a  sort  lies 
ready  for  solution;  courts  the  attention  of  thinking  men 
among  us,  nay  merits  a  thorough  investigation,  and  must 
sooner  or  later  obtain  it.  Groethe's  literary  history  appears 
to  us  a  matter,  beyond  most  others,  of  rich,  subtle  and  mani- 
fold significance;  which  will  require  and  reward  the  best 
study  of  the  best  heads,  and  to  the  right  exposition  of  which 
not  one  but  many  judgments  will  be  necessary. 

However,  we  need  not  linger,  preluding  on  our  own 
inability,  and  magnifying  the  difficulties  we  have  so  coura- 
geously volunteered  to  front.     Considering  the  highly  com- 

1  Foreign  Review,  No.  3.  —  Goethe^  SdmmUicht  Werkt.  VolUtandigt 
Auttgabe  htzttr  Hand.  (Goethe's  Collective  Works.  Complete  Edition, 
with  his  final  Corrections.)  —  Second  Portion,  vol.  vi.-x.  Cotta;  Stutt- 
p^rd  and  Tiibingen,  1827. 


Vlex  aspect  wbich  such  a  miod  of  iuelf  presents  to  us ;  ami, 
MiU  more,  taking  into  acroimt  the  sinie  of  English  opinion  in 
reaped  of  it,  there  certainly  seem  few  literary  quealioDa  of 
mir  lime  to  perplexed,  dubious,  perhaps  hazardous,  as  this 
ft  ilic  character  of  Goethe ;  but  few  also  on  which  a  well- 
fennded,  or  even  a  aintere  word  would  be  more  likely  to 
pnflL  For  our  countrymen,  at  no  time  indisposed  to  for- 
OfD  eseeltence,  but  at  all  times  cautious  of  foreign  singU' 

[  Iirily,  have  heard  much  of  Goethe ;  but  heard,  for  the  most 
F«K,  what  ejtcitcd  and  perpli.'xeJ  rather  llian  inslnicted 
ihtm.  Vague  rumours  of  the  man  have,  for  more  than  half 
a  CtntDry,  been  humming  through  our  ears:  from  time  to 

I  >1bw,  fre  have  even  seen  some  distorted,  mutilated  transcript 
if  bii  ovra  thoughts,  which,  all  obscure  and  hieroglyphical 

I  ■>  it  mighl  ollen  seem,  failed  not  to  emit  here  and  there  a 
nj  of  keenest  and  [mrest  sense ;  Iravellera  also  are  still 
ninning  to  and  ftv.  tmjioriing  the  opinions  or,  at  worst,  the 
JMBp  of  foreign  countries :  so  ihnt,  by  one  means  or  an- 
"'itx,  many  of  us  Imvc  come  tu  imderstand,  that  cousider- 
"Mjr  ihe  most  distinguished  poet  and  thinker  of  liia  age  is 
"M  Goeihe,  and  lives  at  Weimar,  and  must,  to  all  ap- 
pwuTUico,  be  an  extremely  surprising  character :  hut  here, 
inWppily,  imr  knowledge  almost  terminates ;  and  still  must 
CiirlMiiy,  must  ingenuous  love  of  Inliirmalion  and  mere  pas- 
"TB  Wonder  alike  inquire;  What  manner  of  man  if  this? 
How  iliall  we  interpret,  bow  shall  we  even  see  him  ?  What 
i>  hit  spiritual  structure,  what  at  least  are  the  outward  form 
•"^  features  of  his  mind  ?  Has  he  any  real  poetic  worth : 
Imw  much  to  his  own  people,  how  much  to  us? 

Kevipwcrs,  of  great  and  of  small  character,  have  manfully 
"i'3«Toured  to  satisfy  the  British  world  on  these  points; 
'wi  which  of  us  could  believe  their  re[K>rt?  Did  it  not 
"tiler  liecoDie  apparent,  as  we  reflected  ou  the  matter,  that 
'bit  Gvetbu  of  llieirs  was  not  the  real  man.  nay  could  not  be 
•"y  rwil  man  whatever?  For  what,  after  all,  were  their 
N'niiia  of  him  but  copies,  with  some  relouching>  ami  ornn- 
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mental  appendages,  of  our  grand  English  original  Picture  of 
the  German  generally?  —  In  itself  such  a  piece  of  arty  as 
national  portraits,  under  like  circumstances,  are  wont  to  be; 
and  resembling  Goethe,  as  some  unusually  expressive  Sign 
of  the  Saracen's  Head  may  resemble  the  present  Sultan  of 
Constantinople ! 

Did  we  imagine  that  much  information,  or  any  very  deep 
sagacity  were  required  for  avoiding  such  mistakes,  it  would 
ill  become  us  to  step  forward  on  this  occasion.  But  sureiy 
it  is  given  to  every  man,  if  he  will  but  take  heed,  to  know 
so  much  as  whether  or  not  he  knows.  And  nothing  can  be 
plainer  to  us  than  that  if,  in  the  present  business,  we  cm 
report  aught  from  our  own  personal  vision  and  clear  hearty 
belief,  it  will  be  a  useful  novelty  in  the  discussion  of  it  Let 
the  reader  be  patient  with  us  then ;  and  according  as  he  finds 
that  we  speak  honestly  and  earnestly,  or  loosely  and  dis- 
honestly, consider  our  statement,  or  dismiss  it  as  unworthy 
of  consideration. 

Viewed  in  his  merely  external  relations,  Groethe  exhibits 
an  appearance  such  as  seldom  occui-s  in  the  history  of  letters, 
and  indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  seldom  occur. 
A  man  who,  in  early  life,  rising  almost  at  a  single  bound 
into  the  highest  reputation  over   all  Europe;   by  gradual 
advances,  fixing  himself  more  and  more  firmly  in  the  rev- 
erence of  his  countrymen,  ascends   silently  through  many 
vicissitudes  to  the  supreme  intellectual  place  among  them  ; 
and  now,  after  half  a  century,  distinguished  by  convulsious, 
political,  moral  and  poetical,  still  reigns,  full  of  years  and 
honours,  with  a  soft  undisputed  sway ;  still  labouring  in  his 
vocation,  still  forwarding,  as  with  kingly  benignity,  whatever 
can  profit  the  culture  of  his  nation  :  such  a  man  might  justly 
attract  our  notice,  were  it  only  by  the  singularity  of  his  for- 
tune.    Supremacies  of  this  sort  are  rare  in  modem  times ; 
so  universal,  and  of  such  continuance,  they  are  almost  un- 
exampled.    For  the   age  of  the   Prophets   and  Theologic 
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TVkolors  Las  long  since  passed  awny ;  adi]  Don  it  is  bj 
mooh  alighter,  by  transienl  aad  mere  earthly  ties,  tliat  bodies 
of  men  connect  themselves  with  a  man.  The  wisest,  most 
mdodiflus  Toice  cannot  in  ihese  days  pans  for  a  divine  one ; 
ihe  word  Inspiration  still  lingers,  but  only  in  the  shape  of  a 
poetic  figure,  from  which  the  once  earnest,  awful  and  soul- 
fvbdutng  senae  has  vanished  without  return.  The  polity  of 
IiHerature  is  called  a  Republic;  oflener  it  is  an  Anarchy, 
where,  by  strength  or  fortune,  favourite  after  favourite  rises 
into  splendour  ami  authority,  but,  like  Masanitillo,  while 
judging  the  people,  is  on  the  third  day  deposed  and  shot. 
Nay,  few  auch  adventurers  can  attain  even  this  painful  pre- 
dnitience  :  for  at  mo^t,  it  is  cleur,  any  given  age  can  have 
bat  one  first  man  ;  many  agea  have  only  a  crowd  of  second- 
•ry  men,  each  of  whom  is  flrst  in  his  own  eyes ;  and  selJora, 
•t  best,  can  the  '  Single  Person '  long  keep  his  station  at 
Ibe  head  of  this  wild  commonwealth ;  most  Bovercigns  are 
never  universally  acknowledged,  least  of  all  in  their  lifetime ; 
(tm  of  the  acknowledged  can  reign  peaceably  to  the  end. 

Of  such  a  perpetual  dictatorship  Voltaire  among  the 
French  gives  the  last  European  instance ;  but  even  with 
him  it  was  jierhaps  a  much  less  striking  affair.  Voluiire 
rtHgned  over  a  sect,  less  aa  their  lawgiver  than  as  their 
gKMRil :  for  he  was  at  bitter  enmity  with  the  great  numeri- 
ttl  majority  of  his  nation,  by  whom  his  services,  far  from 
Wng  acknowledged  as  benefits,  were  execrated  as  ahomina- 
liew.  But  Goethe's  object  has,  at  all  times,  been  rather  to 
Vati  than  to  divide;  and  though  he  has  not  scrupled,  as 
^nuton  served,  to  speak  forth  his  convictions  distinctly 
™oBgh  on  many  delicate  lopicsi,  and  seems,  in  general,  to 
hftTe  paid  little  court  to  the  prejudices  or  private  feelings 
^  Sny  man  or  body  of  men,  we  see  not  at  present  that  his 
•write  are  anywhere  disputed,  his  intellei^lual  endeavours 
*'*tTCvcrted,  or  his  person  regarded  otherwise  than  with 
•^^ction  and  respect.  In  later  years,  too,  the  advanced 
*P  of  the  poet  has    invested    him  with    another   sort   of 
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dignity ;  and  ilie  admiration  to  which  bis  grc><  qoaKties 
gix-e  him  claim  is  tempered  into  a  milder,  grateful  feeling, 
almost  as  of  t<otis  and  grandsons  to  iheir  common  father. 
Dissentients,  no  doubt,  there  are  and  must  be :  but,  ap- 
parently, their  caa'^e  U  not  pleaded  in  words :  no  niAn  of 
(he  smallest  note  speaks  on  that  side ;  or  at  most,  such  nwn 
may  question,  not  the  worth  of  Goethe,  but  the  cant  utd 
idle  adectacion  with  which,  in  many  quarters,  this  must  be 
promulgated  and  bepraised.  Certainly  there  is  not,  proba- 
bly there  never  was,  in  any  European  country,  a  writer  who, 
with  so  cunning  a  style,  and  so  de«p,  so  abstruse  a  Rensc, 
ever  found  so  many  readem.  For.  from  the  peasant  to  the 
king,  from  the  callow  dilettante  and  innamoralo,  to  the  grave 
transcendental  philosopher,  men  of  all  degrees  and  disposi- 
tions are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Goethe  :  each  studies 
them  with  affection,  with  a  faith  which,  '  where  it  cannot 
unriddle,  teams  lo  trust ; '  each  takes  with  him  what  he  ts 
adequate  lo  carry,  and  departs  thankful  for  his  own  allot- 
menl-  Two  of  Goethe's  iiitensest  admirers  are  Sehelling  of 
Munich,  and  a  worthy  friend  of  ours  in  Berlin ;  one  of  ihet* 
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*tiO  aw.  redlessi/  vlriiggling  forwurd,  with  hoiie^t  unwparied 
«--frorl,  pomelimes  with  L-nvkble  su«'cs*,  no  one,  who  knows 
Uicm,  will  denj;  and  as  little,  tliat  in  fvery  province  of 
X<il«ralure,  of  Art  and  humiinc  nccompli.'hment,  tliti  inllu- 
Ktice,  oflcn  tlie  direct  guidani.*  of  Goethe  may  be  recog- 
aiivtL  The  history  of  his  mind  i^  in  faet,  at  tlie  same  time, 
llie  history  of  German  culture  in  hia  day :  fur  wimlever 
exvcUcDce  ihi«  ioditidiial  uiiglit  realiiie  hus  sooner  or  Inter 
bpen  acknowledged  and  uppnipriated  by  his  country ;  and 
ihe  title  o( Masagelet,  which  hie  uilmirers  give  hiin,  is  per- 
bapi<,  in  sober  strictness,  not  unmerited.  Be  it  for  good  or 
for  evil,  there  b  certainly  no  German,  since  the  days  of 
Laiiier,  whose  life  can  occupy  so  large  a  apace  in  the  intel- 
lectual history  of  that  jieople. 
Jn  thill  point  of  view,  were 
tunff  and  Wahrkeil,  so  soon  a» 
to  bo  reckoned  one  of  his  most 
not  of  ild  literary  merits,  though  ii 
fwy  that  tt-w  Aulobiogmphies  have  c 


ea  difGcull  a  matter  was  ao 
feci  knowledge  could  be  foi 
tolerance ;  and  a  per^oDul 
clearoeu,  showed  us  a  man 
-biro,  under  an  aspect  so  v 


in  no  other,  Goethe'^  Dieh- 

is  coinpli-teil,  may  deserre 

ten.-«ling  works.    We  apeak 

n  tlmt  respect,  ton,  we  must 

lur  way,  where 

uecessfully  handled  ;  where  per- 

riij  united  so  kindly  with  perfect 

lurrative,  moving  along  in  ^ott 

and  the  objects  that  environed 

riaimilar,  yet  so  lovely,  with  an 

air  dignilied  and  earnest,  yet  graceful,  cheerful,  even  gay : 

ft  (lory  as  of  a  Patriarch  to  his  children  ;  such,  indeed,  as 

be  called  iiiwn  to  relate,  and  few,  if  called 

I,  coiild  relate  so  well.     What  would  we  give  for  such 

i  Autobiography  of  Shakspeare,  of  Klillon,  even  of  Pope 

jSwift; 

'ho  Diehtung  und  Wahrkeit  has  been  censured  consid- 
y  in  Engtand;  but  not,  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
any  insight  into  its  proper  mejining.  The  misfortune 
B  work  among  us  was,  that  we  did  not  know  the  nar- 
itfore  his  narrative ;  and  could  not  judge  what  sort 
he  was  bound  to  give,  in  these  circumstances, 
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iir  vtbKth<;r  be  na^  bound  to  give  anj  U  all.  Wv  i 
iioihing  of  hU  siluation;  liearJ  only  the  i'ound  of  hb  voice  t 
nnd  beHring  it,  never  doubted  but  he  rau^t  be  pvroniliDg 
in  official  garments  from  xhn  rostrum,  instead  of  i^pt-aking 
trustfully  by  the  fireside.  For  the  clii<.-f  ground  of  uflVnce 
seemed  to  be,  tliul  the  story  was  not  noble  enough  ;  that  it 
entered  on  details  of  loo  poor  and  private  a  nature  ;  verged 
here  and  there  lowank  garrulity;  was  nol,  in  one  vrori, 
written  in  the  style  of  what  we  call  a  gmdeman.  Whether 
it  might  be  written  in  the  style  of  a  man,  and  how  tiir  these 
two  styles  might  be  compatible,  and  what  might  be  thdr 
relative  worth  and  i)reiorableneM,  was  a  deejwr  i|uestion ; 
U)  which  apparently  no  heed  had  been  given.  Yet  herein 
lay  the  very  cream  of  the  matter ;  for  Gri>ethe  was  not  writing 
to  '  [)ersons  of  quality '  in  England,  but  to  persons  of  heart 
and  head  in  Europe  :  &  iutmewhai  different  problem  perhaps 
nnd  requiting  a  ^mewhat  different  aolation.  As  to  this 
ignobleneiis  and  freedom  of  detail,  especially,  we  may  say, 
that,  to  a  German,  few  aceusuiions  could  appear  more  mt* 
ing  than  ibis,  which,  with  its,  constitutes  the  head  and 
front  of  hia  oflcoding,     Goethe,  in    hU   own    country,  far 
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to  ranish  ;  bat  enougb  siill  reinaiiied,  nuy  increaiieit  curios- 
ity fand  given  rise  lo  new  dilliciiUie^,  uiid  deeper  inquiries. 
Wot  onlj  mfiat  were  these  works,  bui  /line  did  lliey  originRle, 
betmne  questions  for  ihe  criiic  Yet  aevcral  of  Goethe's 
chief  productions,  and  of  hia  smaller  poetns  nenrly  the  whole, 
seemed  ao  intimatolj'  interwoven  with  his  private  history, 
that,  wiihout  gome  knowledge  of  tliis,  no  answer  to  such 
tlui^tioDH  eould  be  gtrert.  Nay  commentaries  have  been 
Mrrilten  on  single  pieces  of  liis,  endeavouring,  by  way 
of  gDrs»,  lo  supply  this  deticiency.'  We  can  tbua  judge 
irbether,  lo  the  Gcrmtuis,  sucb  minuteness  of  exposition  id 
tlti^  JXcAtimg  und  Wakrheit  may  have  eeenied  a  sin.  Few 
readers  of  Goethe,  we  believe,  but  would  wish  rather  to 
see  it  extended  ihnn  curtuiled. 

It  is  our  duty  also  to  rernark,  if  any  one  lie  still  unaware 
of  it,  that  the  Aftmoiri  of  Goethe,  published  some  years  ago 
in  London,  can  have  no  real  concern  with  thie  Autobiog- 
raphy. The  rage  of  hunger  is  an  excuse  for  mueb  ;  other- 
wise that  German  Translator,  whom  indignant  Reviewers 
have  proved  lo  know  no  German,  were  a  highly  reprehen- 
sible man.  His  work,  it  appears,  is  done  from  the  French, 
and  shows  subtractions,  and  what  is  worse,  additions.  But 
the  unhappy  Cmgomnn  has  already  been  cbustised.  per- 
haf>$  loo  sharply.  If.  warring  wiib  the  reefn  and  breakers 
»nd  cro^s  eddies  of  Life,  be  still  hover  on  this  side  the 
6=hadow  of  Night,  and  any  word  of  ours  might  reach  him, 
■wc  would  raiber  say :  Courage,  Brother !  grow  honest,  and 
limes  will  mend  1 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  for  inquirers  into  Foreign 
Literature,  tor  all  men  anxious  to  see  and  understand  the 
European  world  as  it  lies  around  them,  a  great  problem  b 
presented  in  ibis  Goethe ;  a  singular,  liighly  signiflcaat 
phimnmenon,  and  now  also  means  more  or  le«s  complete 

in  imniciiUr,  Dr.  KannegicHSr  Deicr  GoctAct  Uai-uriite  im  Win- 
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for  ascertaining  its  significance.  A  man  of  wonderful,  nay 
unexampled  reputation  and  intellectual  influence  among 
forty  millions  of  reflective,  serious  and  cultivated  men,  in- 
vites us  to  study  him ;  and  to  determine  for  ourselves, 
whether  and  how  far  such  influence  has  been  salutary, 
such  reputation  merited.  That  this  call  will  one  day  be 
answered,  that  Goethe  will  be  seen  and  judged  of  in  his 
real  character  among  us,  appears  certain  enough.  His 
name,  long  familiar  everywhere,  has  now  awakened  the 
attention  of  critics  in  all  European  countries  to  his  works : 
he  is  studied  wherever  true  study  exists:  eagerly  studied 
even  in  France ;  nay,  some  considerable  knowledge  of  his 
nature  and  spiritual  importance  seems  already  to  prevail 
there.^ 

For  ourselves,  meanwhile,  in  giving  all  due  weight  to  so 
curious  an  exhibition  of  opinion,  it  is  doubtless  our  part, 
at  the  same  time,  to  beware  that  we  do  not  give  it  too 
much.  This  universal  sentiment  of  admiration  is  wonder- 
ful, is  interesting  enough ;  but  it  must  not  lead  us  astray. 
We  English  stand  as  yet  without  the  sphere  of  it ;  neither 
will  we  plunge  blindly  in,  but  enter  cxjnsiderately,  or,  if  we 
see  good,  keep  aloof  from  it  altogether.  Fame,  we  may 
understand,  is  no  sure  test  of  merit,  but  only  a  probability 
of  such  :  it  is  an  accident,  not  a  property,  of  a  man  ;  like 
light,  it  can  give  little  or  nothing,  but  at  most  may  show 
what  is  given  ;  often  it  is  but  a  false  glare,  dazzling  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  lending  by  casual  extrinsic  splendour 
the  brightness  and  manifold  glance  of  the  diamond  to  peb- 
bles of  no  value.  A  man  is  in  all  cases  simply  the  roan,  of 
the  same  intrinsic  worth  and  weakness,  whether  his  worth 
and  weakness  lie  hidden  in  the  depths  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness, or  be  betrumpeted  and  beshouted  from  end  to  end  of 
the  habitable  globe.  These  are  plain  truths,  which  no  one 
should  lose  sight  of;  though,  whether  in  love  or  in  anger, 

1  Witness  Le  Taste,  Drame  par  Buval,  and  the  Criticisms  on  it.    S«c 
also  the  Esprvs  in  the  Globe^  Nos.  65,  64  (1826). 
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for  praise  or  for  condemnation,  most  of  us  are  too  apt  to 
forget  them.  But  least  of  all  can  it  become  the  critic  to 
*  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil,'  even  when  that  evil  is  ex- 
cess of  admiration :  on  the  contrary,  it  will  behove  him  to 
lift  up  his  voice,  how  feeble  soever,  how  unheeded  soever, 
against  the  common  delusion  ;  from  which,  if  he  can  save, 
or  help  to  save,  any  mortal,  his  endeavours  will  have  been 
repaid. 

With  these  things  in  some  measure  before  us,  we  must 
remind  our  readers  of  another  influence  at  work  in  this  af- 
fair, and  one  acting,  as  we  think,  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Tliat  pitiful  enough  desire  for  '  originality,'  which  lurks  and 
acts  in  all  minds,  will  rather,  we  imagine,  lead  the  critic  of 
Foreign  Literature  to  adopt  the  negative  than  the  affirma- 
tive with  regard  to  Goethe.  If  a  writer  indeed  feel  that 
he  is  writing  for  England  alone,  invisibly  and  inaudibly  to 
the  rest  of  the  Earth,  the  temptations  may  be  pretty  equally 
balanced;  if  he  write  for  some  small  conclave,  which  he 
mistakenly  thinks  the  representative  of  England,  they  may 
sway  this  way  or  that,  as  it  chances.  But  writing  in  such 
isolated  spirit  is  no  longer  possible.  Traffic,  with  its  swift 
ships,  is  uniting  all  nations  into  one ;  Europe  at  large  is 
becoming  more  and  more  one  public ;  and  in  this  public, 
the  voices  for  Goethe,  compared  with  those  against  him,  are 
in  the  pro|X)rtion,  as  we  reckon  them,  both  as  to  the  num- 
)>er  and  value,  of  perhaps  a  hundred  to  one.  We  take  in, 
not  Germany  alone,  but  France  and  Italy  ;  not  the  Schle- 
gels  and  Schellings,  but  the  Manzonis  and  £>e  StaeLs.  The 
bias  of  originality,  therefore,  may  lie  to  the  side  of  censure  ; 
and  whoever  among  us  shall  step  forward,  with  such  knowl- 
edge a«*  our  common  critics  have  of  Goethe,  to  enlighten  the 
European  public,  by  contradiction  in  this  matter,  displays  a 
heroism,  which,  in  estimating  his  other  merits,  ought  nowise 
to  be  forgotten. 

Our  own  view  of  the  case  coincides,  we  confess,  in  some 
flegree  with  that  of  the  majority.     We  reckon  that  Goethe's 
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fame  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  deserved ;  that  ku 
influence  has  been  of  high  benefit  to  his  own  country ;  naj 
more,  that  it  promises  to  be  of  benefit  to  us,  and  to  aU  other 
nations.  The  essential  grounds  of  this  opinion,  which  to  ex- 
plain minutely  were  a  long,  indeed  boundless  task,  we  may 
state  Without  many  words.  We  find,  then,  in  Goethe,  an 
Artist,  in  the  high  and  ancient  meaning  of  that  term ;  in  the 
meaning  which  it  may  have  borne  long  ago  among  the  mas- 
ters of  Italian  painting,  and  the  fathers  of  Poetry  in  Eng- 
land ;  we  say  that  we  trace  in  the  creations  of  this  man, 
belonging  in  every  sense  to  our  own  time,  some  touches  of 
that  old,  divine  spirit,  which  had  long  passed  away  from 
among  us,  nay  which,  as  has  often  been  laboriously  demon- 
strated, was  not  to  return  to  this  world  any  more. 

Or  perhaps  we  come  nearer  our  meaning,  if  we  say  that 
in  Goethe  we  discover  by  far  the  most  striking  instance,  in 
our  time,  of  a  writer  who  is,  in  strict  speech,  what  Philoso- 
phy can  call  a  Man.  He  is  neither  noble  nor  plebeian,  nei- 
ther liberal  nor  servile,  nor  infidel  nor  devotee ;  but  the  best 
excellence  of  all  these,  joined  in  pure  union ;  *  a  clear  and 
universal  Mmi'  Goethe's  poetry  is  no  separate  faculty, 
no  mental  handicraft ;  but  the  voice  of  the  whole  harmoni- 
ous manhood:  nay  it  is  the  very  harmony,  the  living  and 
life-giving  harmony  of  that  rich  manhood  which  forms  his 
poetry.  All  good  men  may  be  called  poets  in  act,  or  in 
word ;  all  good  ix)ets  are  so  in  both.  But  Goethe  be- 
sides appears  to  us  as  a  person  of  that  deep  endowment,  and 
gifted  vision,  of  that  experience  also  and  sympathy  in  the 
ways  of  all  men,  which  qualify  him  to  stand  forth,  not  only 
as  the  literary  ornament,  but  in  many  respects  too  as  the 
Teacher  and  exemplar  of  his  age.  For,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  natural  gifls,  he  has  cultivated  himself  and  his  art,  he  has 
studied  how  to  live  and  to  write,  with  a  fidelity,  an  unwearied 
earnestness,  of  which  there  is  no  other  living  instance;  of 
which,  among  British  poets  especially,  Wordsworth  alone 
offers  any  resemblance.     And  this  in  our  view  is  the  result : 
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1*0  our  minila,  in  ihcjc  eoi),  mclitdiaus  imaginations  of  liis, 
xbcrE  is  emlxHlied  tliv  Wi^om  nliich  is  proper  to  tliid  lime  s 
t_be  beautiful,  the  religious  Wi«doiii,  which  m&y  still,  with 
something  of  its  old  ini[irGa5iveno.'t9,  speak  to  the  wliole  eaa]  1 
etill,  in  [heae  hard,  unbelieviug  utilitarinn  days,  reveal  to  w 
glimii&ea  or  thu  Unseen  but  not  unreul  World,  thai  £□  the 
:tual  Mid  the  Iileal  D)ay  a^in  meet  together,  and  clear 
■wkdge  be  again  wedded  to  Religion,  in  the  life  and 
Ibiuinesa  of  men. 

Such  is  our  coaviclJun  or  persuasion  with  regard  to  the 
fNM!tTj  of  Goethe.  Conltl  we  deniDnstrale  this  opinion  to  be 
true,  could  we  even  eihibit  il  with  that  degree  of  eleame«« 
ai»d  «Mi!«i«iency  which  ii  has  attained  in  our  own  ihoiighti^ 
Goeihe  were,  on  our  )tttrt.  siiflicienli;  recommended  lo  llie  be^it 
aUtenlion  of  all  thinking  men.  But,  unhappily,  it  is  not  a 
sultjecl  susceptible  of  demonstration :  the  merits  and  charac- 
leri^i«  of  a  I'i>el  are  not  to  be  Bet  foi-th  by  bgic  ;  but  lo  be 
gatliered  by  personal,  and  as  in  this  case  it  must  be,  by  deep 
aud  careful  iuBpection  of  hia  works.  Nay  Goethe'«  world  is 
•vrryway  so  different  from  ours;  it  CMts  us  such  etfoi-t,  we 
liavw  so  mueh  lo  remember,  and  so  much  to  forget,  betore  we 
can  transfer  ourselt^es  iu  any  measure  into  his  {leculiar  point 
of  viaiuo,  llmt  a  right  study  of  him.  for  aa  Englishman,  even 
of  ingeuuous,  ojMin,  inquisitive  mind,  becomes  unusually  diffi- 
cult i  for  a  fixed,  decided,  contemptuous  Englishman,  next  to 
impossil>le.  To  a  reader  of  ilie  first  class,  helps  may  be  ^ven, 
explanations  will  remove  many  a  ditfieulty ;  beauties  that  lay 
hidden  may  be  made  apparent;  and  directions,  adapted  to 
hU  actual  position,  will  at  length  guide  him  into  the  proper 
Hack  for  such  au  inquiry.  All  this,  however,  musr  be  a  work 
,sf  progression  and  detail.  To  do  our  part  in  it,  from  time  to 
tim«,  most  rank  among  the  best  duties  of  an  English  Foreign 
Bttview.  Ueanwhile,  our  present  endeavour  limits  itself 
within  far  narrower  bounds.  Wo  cannot  aim  to  make  Goethe 
known,  but  only  lo  prove  that  he  is  worthy  of  being  known  : 
at  mo^t,  to  jwiat  out,  a*  it  were  afar  off,  ihe  piilh  by  which 
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some  knowledge  of  him  may  be  obtained.  A  slight  glance 
at  his  general  literary  character  and  procedure,  and  one  or 
two  of  his  chief  productions  which  throw  light  on  these, 
must  for  the  present  suffice. 

A  French  diplomatic  personage,  contemplating  Goethe's 
physiognomy,  is  said  to  have  observed :  Vaild  un  homme  qui 
a  eu  beaucoup  de  chagrins.  A  truer  version  of  the  matter, 
Goethe  himself  seems  to  think,  would  have  been :  Here  is  a 
man  who  has  struggled  toughly  ;  who  has  es  sich  recht  tauer 
werden  lassen,  Goethe's  life,  whether  as  a  writer  and  think- 
er,  or  as  a  living  active  man,  has  indeed  been  a  life  of  effi>rt, 
of  earnest  toilsome  endeavour  after  all  excellence.  Accord- 
ingly, his  intellectual  progress,  his  spiritual  and  moral  his- 
tory, as  it  may  be  gathered  from  his  successive  Works,  fur- 
nishes, with  us,  no  small  portion  of  the  pleasure  and  profit 
we  derive  from  perusing  them.  Participating  deeply  in  all 
the  influences  of  his  age,  he  has  from  the  first,  at  every  new 
epoch,  stood  forth  to  elucidate  the  new  circumstances  of  the 
time  ;  to  offer  the  instruction,  the  solace,  which  that  time 
required.  His  literary  life  divides  itself  into  two  portions 
widely  different  in  character :  the  products  of  the  first,  once 
so  new  and  original,  have  long,  either  directly  or  through  the 
thousand  thousand  imitations  of  them,  been  familiar  to  us ; 
with  the  products  of  the  second,  equally  original,  and  in  our 
day  far  more  precious,  we  are  yet  little  acquainted.  These 
two  cliLsses  of  works  stand  curiously  related  with  each  other; 
at  first  view,  in  strong  contradiction,  yet,  in  truth,  connected 
together  by  the  strictest  sequence.  For  Goethe  has  not  only 
>uffcred  and  mourned  in  bitter  agony  under  the  spiritual  per- 
plexities of  his  time ;  but  he  has  also  mastered  these,  he  is 
above  them,  and  has  shown  others  how  to  rise  above  them. 
At  one  time,  we  found  him  in  darkness,  and  now  he  is  in 
light ;  he  was  once  an  Unbeliever,  and  now  he  is  a  Believer ; 
and  he  believes,  moreover,  not  by  denying  his  unbelief,  but 
by  following  it  out ;  not  by  stopping  short,  still  less  turning 
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back,  in  hb  inquiries,  but  by  resolutely  prosecuting  them. 
This,  it  appears  to  us,  is  a  case  of  singular  interest,  and 
rarely  exemplified,  if  at  all  elsewhere,  in  these  our  days. 
How  has  this  man,  to  whom  the  world  once  offered  nothing 
but  blackness,  denial  and  despair,  attained  to  that  better  vis- 
ion which  now  shows  it  to  him,  not  tolerable  only,  but  full  of 
solemnity  and  loveliness  ?  How  lias  the  belief  of  a  Saint 
been  united  in  this  high  and  true  mind  with  the  clearness  of 
a  Sceptic ;  the  devout  spirit  of  a  Fenelon  made  to  blend  in 
soft  harmony  with  the  gaiety,  the  sarcasm,  the  shrewdness  of 
a  Voltaire  ? 

Goethe's  two  earliest  works  are  Gotz  van  Berlichxngen  and 
the  Sorrows  of  Werter,  The  boundless  influence  and  pop- 
ularity they  gained,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  well  known. 
It  was  they  that  established  almost  at  once  his  literary  fame 
in  his  own  country  ;  and  even  determined  his  subsequent 
private  history,  for  they  brought  him  into  contact  with  the 
Duke  of  Weimar;  in  connexion  with  whom,  the  Poet,  en- 
gaged in  manifold  dutie<«,  political  as  well  as  literary,  has 
lived  for  fifty-four  years,  and  still,  in  honourable  retirement, 
continues  to  live.*  Their  effects  over  Europe  at  large  were 
not  less  striking  than  in  Germany. 

'  It  would  be  difficult/  otMerves  a  writer  on  this  subject,  '  to  name 
two  books  wliich  have  exerci8e<l  a  deeper  influence  on  tlie  8ub«equent 
literature  of  Europe,  than  these  two  performances  of  a  young  author; 
his  first-fruits,  the  produce  of  his  twenty-fourtli  year.  Wfrter  ap- 
peared to  seize  the  hearts  of  men  in  all  qiuirters  of  tlie  world,  and  to 
utter  for  them  the  word  whicli  they  had  long  bi^en  waiting  to  hear. 
As  usually  hapi>ens,  too,  this  same  wonl,  once  uttertMl,  was  soon 
abundantly  repeated ;  spoken  in  all  dialects,  and  chauntisl  through 
all  notes  of  the  gamut,  till  the  sound  of  it  hail  grown  a  weariness 
rather  than  a  pleasure.  Sceptical  sentimentality,  view-hunting,  love, 
friendship,  suicide,  and  desiKTation,  became  the  staple  of  literary 
ware ;  and  though  the  epidemic,  after  a  long  course  of  years,  sub- 

1  Sinc«  the  above  wa^  written,  that  worthy  l*rince,  —  worthy,  we  have 
undenttotxl,  in  nil  rc9pect«).  exemphirv'  in  whatever  coucemetl  Literature 
and  the  Art%  —  Iiha  been  ciille<l  itiuldenlv  awav.  He  died  on  his  road  from 
Berlin,  near  TorgaUf  on  the  24th  of  June. 
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Billed  in  Gennan;,  il  rcupppsnil  wiili  varioiu  madiBcalioni  In  oAkp 
countri^f,  and  erer;  where  abundant  traces  of  iu  good  and  liwlefifact* 
■re  ItJII  to  be  disLvmed.  The  Cwtone  of  BtrlicUagm  <nfA  tkt  Inm 
Haud,  though  lesi  ludden.  vu  by  no  meano  leu  exalted.  In  hia  own 
conntr;,  (jOb,  though  be  noir  staodt  solitary  and  cliilitlew!,  became 
the  pueot  or  an  innumerable  progeny  of  diivalr?  plaTS,  fbwlal  ddln- 
ealions.  aud  pocticoantiquarian  p«rfoniiaDce> ;  whioli.  though  loBg 
ago  deceucd.  made  noiae  enough  in  their  day  and  generation  :  and 
vilb  ounelTet,  hi«  influence  boa  bpcn  perhaps  still  more  remarkable. 
Sir  Waller  Scott'*  first  litenry  enlf  rprue  was  a  tmnslalion  of  Gob 
••on  BrrlkAingm  ;  and,  if  genius  L'ould  be  ponimunitsted  like  inilruc- 
tion,  we  might  tall  this  work  of  Goethe's  the  prime  uauw  atitirmiai 
and  the  La/lg  of  At  Lake,  with  all  that  bai  followed  from  Uie  latlle 
creatire  hand.  Truly,  a  grain  of  «e»d  that  ha*  lighted  on  the  right 
soil !  For  if  not  firmer  and  fuivr,  it  bai  grown  to  W  taller  and 
brooder  llian  any  otlier  tree  ;  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  *flJI 
yearly  gathering  of  its  truit 

'  But  oTerloulcing  the»c  spiritual  genealo^ei,  whicli  bring  liltk 
certainly  and  little  proflt.  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  of  BeriieAiit- 
^n  and  Werirr,  that  Ihey  Btaiid  prombtut  aiuoDg  the  cautM,  or,  U 
the  very  leaac,  among  the  signals  of  a  great  change  in  mixli^ra  litera- 
ture. Tiic  former  diret-Ied  men's  attention  with  a  new  force  to  flie 
picturesque  eO'ects  of  the  Fast ;  and  the  latter,  Ibr  the  first  tJtue,  at- 
■  more  accurate  delineation  of  a  class  of  teelinga  deeply 
0  modem  minds,  but  for  which  our  elder  poetry  oflered 
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1e,  the  JHiUckiildigen,  and  ibe  firsl  idtii  of  Fausi,  which, 
□  v«r,  wan  not  realiwd  in  nctual  EODi]i03itioii  till  a  calmer 
iriod  of  hia  liUtory.  Of  this  eai'ly  Lorsli  and  crude,  yei 
yid  »nd  genittl  period,  Wetier  tnuy  stand  here  as  the  ivp- 
i»e  i  and,  viewed  in  its  external  and  internal  rela- 
1  help  to  Uluhlrale  both  the  writer  and  the  publitr  bo 
s  writing  fur. 

t  the  present  day.  It  would  be  dilficult  for  u-i,  snttiified, 
Y  »at«d  lu  nauMO,  as  we  have  been  with  (he  doctrincR  of 
[SeDtiineutiiiity,  to  estimate  the  bonndkaa  inlereat  whicli  Wrr- 
it  have  excited  when  first  given  to  the  world.     It  was 
^•Aen  new  in  all  seniiea ;  it  was  wonderful,  jet  wished  lor, 
Wli  in  itn  own  country  and  in  every  other.     The  Liteniture 
of  Germany  bad  an  yet  but  partially  awakened  from  iti*  long 
torpor:  deep  leamii^  deep  reflection,  have  at  no  linK'  been 
wanting  there ;  but  the  creative  spirit  had  for  above  a  cen- 
tury been  almost  extinct.     Of  late,  however,  the  Uomtera, 
Babenerii,  Gellen^  had  attained  to  no  inconsiderable  polish 
of  style ;  KI(^»tock's  Atetttat  liad  called  forth  the  admira- 
tion, and  perhaps  still  ittore  ilie  pride,  of  (he  country,  as  « 
{Heoe  of  art ;  a  high  enthusiaaio  vm  abroad ;  Leasing  had 
rmsed  the  minds  of  men  to  a  deeper  and  iruer  interest  in 
^lUteiature,  had  even  decidedly  begun  to  introduce  a  heartier, 
nore  expreaaitfe  style.     The  Germans  were  on 
ilbe  alert;  in  expectation,  or  at  least  in  fiill  readiness  for 
}  far  bolder  impulse;  wailing  for  the  Poet  thai  might 
eak  to  them  from  the  heart  to  the  lieurL    It  was  in  Goethe 
It  Poet  was  to  be  given  ihem.  i 

y  Ihe  Literature  of  oilier  coiintrie?,  placid,  aelf-salisfied 
f  might  seem,  was  in  un  equally  expectant  condition. 
7wltere,  as  in  Qermany,  there  was  |M>liah  and  languor, 
mal  glitter  and  intemul  vacuity ;  it  w»i  not  lire,  but  a 
ire  of  fire,  at  which  no  soul  could  be  warmed.     Liiera- 
e  had  sunk  from  iln  furmi-r  vocation  :  it  no  longer  held  the 
r  up  to  Nature ;  no  longer  reflected,  in  many-coloured 
expre^ive  symbols,  the  aeiuiil  passions,  the  hopes,  sorrows, 
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joys  of  living  men ;  but  dwelt  in  a  remote  conventional 
world,  in  Castles  of  Otranto^  in  Epiganiads  and  Leonidases^ 
among  clear,  metallic  heroes,  and  white,  high,  stainless  beau- 
ties, in  whom  the  drapery  and  elocution  were  nowise  the 
least  important  qualities.  Men  thought  it  right  that  the  heart 
should  swell  into  magnanimity  with  Caractacus  and  Cato, 
and  melt  into  sorrow  with  many  an  Eliza  and  Adelaide ;  but 
the  heart  was  in  no  haste  either  to  swell  or  to  melt.  Some 
pulses  of  heroical  sentiment,  a  few  unnatural  tears  might, 
with  conscientious  readers,  be  actually  squeezed  forth  on 
such  occasions :  but  they  came  only  from  the  surface  of  the 
mind  ;  nay,  had  the  conscientious  man  considered  of  the  mat« 
ter,  he  would  have  found  that  they  ought  not  to  have  come 
at  all.  Our  only  English  poet  of  the  penod  was  Groldsmith ; 
a  pure,  clear,  genuine  spirit,  had  he  been  of  depth  or  strength 
sufficient :  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield  remains  the  best  of  all 
modern  Idyls ;  but  it  is  and  was  nothing  more.  And  con- 
sider our  leading  writers ;  consider  the  poetry  of  Gray,  and 
the  prose  of  Johnson.  The  first  a  laborious  mosaic,  through 
the  hard  stiff*  lineaments  of  which  little  life  or  true  grace 
could  be  expected  to  look  :  real  feeling,  and  all  freedom  of 
expressing  it,  are  sacrificed  to  pomp,  to  cold  splendour ;  for 
vigour  we  have  a  certain  mouthing  vehemence,  too  elegant 
indeed  to  be  tumid,  yet  essentially  foreign  to  the  heart,  and 
seen  to  extend  no  deeper  than  the  mere  voice  and  gestures. 
Were  it  not  for  his  Letters,  which  are  full  of  warm  exuber- 
ant ix)wer,  we  might  almost  doubt  whether  Gray  was  a  man 
of  genius  ;  nay,  was  a  living  man  at  all,  and  not  rather  some 
thousand-times  more  cunningly  devised  poetical  turning-loom, 
than  that  of  Swifl*s  Philosophers  in  Laputa.  Johnson's 
prose  is  true,  indeed,  and  sound,  and  full  of  practical  sense : 
few  men  have  seen  more  clearly  into  the  motives,  the  inter- 
ests, the  wliole  walk  and  conversation  of  the  living  busy 
world  as  it  lay  before  him  ;  but  farther  than  this  busy,  and, 
to  most  of  us,  rather  prosaic  world,  he  seldom  looked  :  his 
instruction  is  for  men  of  business,  and  in  regard  to  matters 
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isifiesd  done.  Prudence  is  ttie  higlicst  Virtue  he  can 
1  and  fur  that  finer  portion  of  our  nature,  that  jwp- 
of  h  which  beIon|»  easentiallj  to  Lilersture  strictly  w 
c^i^mJleii,  nbere  our  highest  feelings,  our  best  joys  and  keenest 
B-^^rrutTB,  our  Doubt,  our  Love,  our  Religion  reside,  he  has 
T~».«»word  lo  ntlcri  no  remedy,  no  counsel  lo  give  us  in  our 
»«w*its;  or  al  most,  if,  like  poor  Boswell,  the  patient  is  im- 
F»*:*rtunate,  will  tinswer:  "My  dear  Sir,  endeavour  to  clear 
y  «>iir  mind  of  Canl." 

The  turn  which  Philosophical  speculiition  had  taken  in  the 
F>v~«wding  age  corresponded  with  tlii.'<  tendency,  and  enhanced 
'***   narrolic  influences  ;  or  was,  indeed,  properly  sixmking.  the 
•"^^crt  they  had  sprung  from.     Locke,  liimself  a  clear,  liuinble- 
*^*^  iniled,  patient,  reverent,  nay  religious  man,  had  paved  the 
'^'  s*;  lijr  banishing  religion  from  the  world.     Mind,  by  being 
***<rfelled  in   men's  imaginations  into  a  Shape,  a  Visibility  { 
**»d  reasoned  of  as  if  it  had  been  some  composite,  divisible 
^»d  reuniiable  substance,  some  liner  chemical  aalt,  or  curious 
t*»w*  of  logical  joinery,  —  began  to  lose  its  immaterial,  myc- 
*^Tious,  divine  though  invisible  character ;  it  was  tacitly  fig- 
^>*eil  as  something  [hat  might,  were  our  organs  fine  enough, 
**^  iren.     Yet  who  Iwd  ever  seen  it  ?     Who  could  ever  see 
*'   '    Thus   by   degi'ees  it  passed  ihto  0   Doubt,  &  Relation, 
^■^ine  faint  Possibiliiy  ;  and  at  last  into  a  highly-probable 
■^wncntily.      Following  Locke's  footsteps,  the   French  had 
discovered  that  'as  the  stomach  secretes  Chyle,  no  does  the 
'^'^m  secrete  ThoughL'     And  what  then  was  Religion,  what 
*•««  Poetry,  what  was  all  high  arid  heroic  feeling  ?     Chiefly 
■■    dt^lusion  ;  often  a  false  and  pernicious  one.     Poetry,  in- 
deed, was  still  lo  l)e  preaerved ;  because  Poetry  was  a  use- 
"*l  ilimg :  men  needed  amusement,  and  loved  to  amuse  them- 
"!▼«  with  Poetry :  the  playhouse  was  a  pretty  lounge  of 
ning ;  then  there  were  so  many  precepts,  satirical,  di- 
M  much  more  impressive  for  the  rhyme  ;  to  say  noth- 
your  occasional  verses,  birthday  odes,  epithalatniums, 
ums,  by  which  '  the  dream  of  existence  may  be  so 
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highly  sweetened  and  embelli>hed.'  Nay,  does  not  Poetry, 
acting  on  tiie  imaginations  of  men,  excite  them  to  dnring 
purposes ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  ease  of  Tyrtasus,  to  fight  bet- 
ter ;  in  which  wise  may  it  not  rank  as  a  useful  stimulant  to 
man,  along  with  Opium  and  Scotch  Whisky,  the  manufacture 
of  which  is  allowed  by  law  ?  In  Heaven's  name,  then,  let 
Poetry  be  preserved. 

With  Religion,  however,  it  fared  somewhat  worse.    In  the 
eyes  of  Voltaire  and  his  disciples.  Religion  was  a  superfluity, 
indeed  a  nuisance.     Here,  it  is  true,  his  followers  have  since 
found  that  he  went  too  far;  that  Religion,  being  a 
sanction  to  civil  morality,  is  of  use  for  keeping  society 
order,  at  least  the  lower  classes,  who  have  not  the  feeling 
Honour  in  due  force ;  and  therefore,  as  a  considerable 
to  the  Constable  and  Hangman,  ought  decidedly  to  be 
up.     But  such  toleration  is  the  fruit  only  of  later  days. 
those  times,  there  was  no  question  but  how  to  get  rid  of  i 
root  and  branch,  the  sooner  the  better.     A  gleam  of 
nay  we  will  call  it,  however  basely  alloyed,  a  glow  of 
enthusiasm  and  love  of  truth,  may  have  animated  the  mi 
of  these  men,  as  they  looked  abroad  on  the  pestilent  j 
of  Superstition,  and  hoped  to  clear  the  earth  of  it  forev 
This  little  glow,  so  alloyed,  so  contaminated  with  pride 
other  poor  or  bad  admixtures,  was  the  last  which  thinkii^^  $ 
men  were  to  experience  in  Europe  for  a  time.      So  is        "3t 
always  in  regard  to  Religious  Belief,  how  degraded  and 
faced  soever  :  tlie  delight  of  the  Destroyer  and  Denier  is 
pure  delight,  and  must  soon  pass  away.     With  bold,  wi 
skilful  liand,  Voltaire  set  his  torch  to  the  jungle :  it  b 
aloft  to  heaven ;  and  the  flame  exhilarated  and  comfort^^Bd 
the  incendiaries  ;  but^  unhappily,  such  comfort  could  not 
tinue.     Ere  long  this  flame,  with  its  cheerful  light  and 
was  gone :  the  jungle,  it  is  true,  had  been  consumed ;  b  «3^ 
with  its  entanglements,  its  shelter  and  its  spots  of  verdi^.'V 
iilso ;    and  the  black,  chill,  ashy  swamp,  left  in  its  st 
seemed  for  a  time  a  greater  evil  than  the  other. 
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a  siute  of  psinrul  obiilruction,  extending  iut^lt' 
:  orer  £iiro)>e.  Riid  BXrvady  mft^lcr  uf  Gt^rmuiij', 
the  general  mititl.  when  Ouctbo  first  appeared  iii  Lilem- 
WlititeTer  belonged  td  ilic  liner  nuture  of  man  liwl 
witherMl  luider  tins  Humialtiin  bntatti  of  Doubt,  or  pnsai-d 
**f:a;  in  itip  connagrntitui  of  opvn  Infidrlilj' ;  anil  now,  where 
'^•c  Tree  of  Life  once  hlootned  and  brought  fruit  of  goixllieri 
**i.'«tiur.  ilii-re  WII3  only  barrenneea  Hud  drsolaciun.  To  suvb 
■*  enuld  find  ^utlicir.nl  interest  in  the  day-labour  and  day- 
■vngis  of  «iinlity  existence ;  in  tlie  resources  of  the  live  liod- 
"y  iJeniieB.  and  of  Vanity,  the  only  mental  ««iise  which  yet 
flottrfebed,  which  ttourished  indeed  with  gigantic  vigour,  mat- 
'♦'»»  were  still  not  *o  had.  Such  men  helped  tl((!niBi.-lves  for- 
'^'Wrd,  as  they  will  generally  do ;  and  found  the  world,  if  not 
■»*•  oiir^iher  proper  sphnre  (fur  every  man,  disguise  il  a«  he 
■*>•)(,  has  n  Moal  in  hira).  at  least  a  lolemble  enough  pliiee  ; 
^^r«,  by  one  item  and  another,  some  L-omfurt,  or  »buw  uf 
''"Qirorl,  might  from  time  lo  lime  be  got  up,  unJ  these  few 
J'Ww.  vspGcially  since  they  wtre  so  few.  be  spent  witliout 
"tUcli  munnuHiig.  But  to  men  afflicted  with  the  '  malady 
"^  Thought,'  some  devouUHBS  of  tamper  was  an  inevituble 
••wilMge  ;  lo  sneh  ihe  noisy  forum  of  the  world  could  appenr 
'"n  an  empty,  altogether  insuffidenl  eoocero  ;  flnd  the  whole 
^*>Cne  of  lil«  iuul  become  hopeless  enough.  UiihapfHly,  such 
*''*ling»  are  yet  by  no  means  so  infi-eiiuenl  with  ounielTes, 
*I<W  we  need  stop  here  to  depict  them.  That  state  of  Un- 
•JcBef  from  which  the  Germans  do  seem  to  be  in  some  roea»- 
''"c  delivered,  still  presses  with  incubus  force  on  the  grealer 
■'■tt  of  Europe ;  and  nation  al^er  nation,  each  in  its  own 
^wy.  fupis  Ituu  the  first  of  all  moral  problems  is  how  lo  east 
"  off.  or  how  to  rijte  above  it.  Governments  naturally  al- 
'^■npt  the  first  expedient ;  Philosophers,  in  general,  the 
■ewffld. 

Tbo  |)oet,  says  Schiller,  b  a  cilieen  not  only  of  his  coun- 
'T.  but  of  his  lime.  Whatever  occupies  and  interests  men 
f  gi'iR'ral,  will  hiiere:>i  him  still  more.     That  iinraeless  Un- 
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rest,  ilm  blind  struggle  of  a  soul  in  bondage,  ihal  high,  f*^  1 
longing  Disconteot,  which   was  agitaling   everv  bosom,  bad  I 
driven  Ciuethe  almosl  lo  despair.     AU  fdt  it ;  lie  alone  codtd  \ 
give  it  voice.     And  here  lies  the  secret  of  hU  popularity ; 
Ilia  ileep,  susceptive  heart,  he  felt  a  thousand  times  D 
keenly  wliat  every  one  was  feeling ;  with  the  creative  gift  j 
which  belonged  lo  him  as  a  [Met,  he  bodii^  it  forth  into  ritd-  J 
ble  shape,  gave  it  a  local  bubitalion  and  a  name ;  and  ao  j 
made  himself  the  spokesman  of  his  generation.      Wertar  !a 
but  the  cry  of  tliat  dim,  rooted  pain,  under  which  all  ihoaglil- 
ful  men  of  a  eermin  ^e  were  languLjhing :   it  paints  the  mis- 
cry,  it  passionately  uiiere  the  complaiol ;  and  lieari  and  voice^ 
all  over  Europe,  loudly  and  at  once  respond  to  iu     True,  it 
prescribes  no  remedy  ;  for  that  was  a  far  different,  far  harder 
enterprise,  lo  wliicli  other  years  and  a  higher  culture  wera 
required ;  bat  eveu  ibi^t  uttemnoe  of  the  pain,  even  this  lit* 
tie,  for  the  present,  is  ardently  grB:«pe<I  at,  and  with  eager 
sympathy  appropriated    in  every  bosom.      If  Byron's  Ufe- 
>  moody  melanclioly,  and  mad  sioi-niful  indig- 
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EtentcmftituIUt  uml  Power-mnn  ;  tlic  strongest  of  his  kind  in 
Kurope ;  t)ie  wililc^I,  lliu  gloomii^st,  and  it  may  be  liojieil  tlie 
Xast,      For  wlial  gooil  is  it  to  •  wliine,  put  fijigiT  i'  llif  eyt: 
whI  »b,'  ill  such  a  case  ?    Still  more,  to  sn«i'l  and  snap  in 
ualignaiu  vii»e,  '  like  dug  distract,  or  monkey  sick  ? '     Wby 
should  we  quarrel  wiih  our  cxUteuce,  liere  us  it  lies  before 
tiSt  our  lieid  and  inheritance,  lo  make  ur  to  mar,  fur  bet- 
ter or  for  worse  ;  in  which,  loo,  so  ninuj  noblest  men  have, 
«ver  from   llie  beginning,  warring  with   the  yery  evils  we 
War  wtih,  bulh  made  and  been  what  will  be  venerated  to  all 


What  shapiMt  tivm  bera  m  the  Wnrld?    'Ti>  ahnp«ii  Icng  ago; 
I  Tlw  Uskor  tiiMpad  It,  te  IhoufiUt  ll  bent  erea  to. 
■  Th/ioluappDiiitnil,ga  fultnv  1li<  hcsl; 
fTliTjoonniy'sbcKUn,  'li™  mmt  movonitd  not  re^l; 
r  For  srirrew  and  core  cniinot  filler  thy  ctv^i 
[    Aod  niDDinK,  not  ruKi'>g.  will  nin  tlii»  tiia  mr-e. 

inwhile,  of  the  philuM>)>tiy  wliicli  reignfi  in  Weiinr,  ntid 

Bit  has  been  our  lot  to  bear  so  ullen  repeated  elsewhere, 

J  hert  produce  a  short  spccinieu.     The  following  paa- 

e  our  turn  ;  and  be,  if  we  mistake  nut,  new  lo 

s  English  reader : 

It  ilie  life  of  man  is  but  a  cimm.  hm  pome  into  mnny  a  heail : 
ne,  too.  wnne  feeling  of  Ihnt  lort  ie  ever  at  work.  When 
la  the  limiu  wiELin  wltich  man's  powcn  of  acrion  and  in- 
e  hemmed  in ;  when  I  lee  liow  all  cfltirt  iiaues  linipt;  in 
ig  aupplf  for  wanti,  wtiich  ngaiD  iiavo  no  ubjf?ct  but  continu- 
Utence  of  ours  ;  and  llien,  tliat  nil  sali«rnction  on  cit- 
l>  of  inqairf  is  bnt  n  ■breaming'  resignation,  while  you  paint. 
)7-«<riourrd  flgare*  and  pty  proapecM,  Ilic  wiilla  you  sit  im- 
—  all  this,  Wilhelm,  maliL's  me  dumb,  I  return  torn; 
t,  and  find  there  such  a  world  t  Ytt  a  world,  too,  more  In 
I  desire,  than  in  vision  and  living  power.  And  then 
U  before  my  inlnil's  eye  ;  and  so  I  smile,  and  again  ^  dream- 
n  othen  do. 

Rehlldren  know  not  what  tliey  want,  all  conscientious  tutors 
cation'philosoplibrB  hare  long  bei-ii  sgrt-ed :  but  tlial  full- 
len,  as  well  as  cliitdren,  slugger  to  anil  fru  along  tlii»  i-arlli ; 

IS 


like  tlieac,  nni  knoring  nhence  the;  cnmo  or  irl>itli(>T  tlu'jr  go ;  aia- 
ing.  ju«t  01  linlf,  >ller  erne  objects ;  governed  jtut  u  well  b;  bitcoib 
«ikes  and  biivbrodi) :  thi^  it  wlim  no  oae  likes  to  believe  ;  and  yet  it 
Becms  to  me,  tlie  fsct  is  lying  uiiiier  our  very  tKNe. 

'  I  «iU  coDfe»  to  thee,  for  I  koov  wh»l  thoQ  wtmldil  M;  to  DU>  (Ml 
(Ilia  point,  tliat  ihgae  are  the  hai^eil.  who.  like  cliihlivn,  li'e  ftvni 
one  day  to  the  other,  csrrj'ing  their  dolls  about  with  thfoi.  to  An^m 
and  undreaa :  gliding  also,  with  Uie  highest  reepcct.  befom  the  draw- 
er where  mamma  has  locked  the  gingerbread  ;  nod,  when  thej  do 
get  the  wiilied-for  monel,  deTouring  it  with  pnSeil-aut  cheeki,  Uld 
cryinR.  More!  —  The«e  are  the  Torlunale  of  the  enrlli.  Well  ■•  it 
likewise  with  lliose  who  mn  label  tlicir  rag-gathering  employmcnta, 
or  perhaps  llitir  passions,  with  pompous  titles,  and  repreteot  lliem  lo 
mankind  ai  gigantic  undertaking*  Tor  iU  welfkre  and  salmUon- 
Happ/  the  man  who  can  live  in  such  wise !  But  be  who,  in  hia 
humility,  observes  where  all  this  iuuei,  who  K«  how  fiintly  anjr 
small  lliriving  oitiien  can  trim  his  patch  of  garden  into  a  Paradise, 
and  with  what  unbroken  heart  even  tlie  unhappy  crawls  alung  under 
his  burden,  and  all  are  alike  itrdeiit  to  sec  the  light  of  this  «un  hot 
one  mi nuic  longer ; — jm.  he  is  lileni,  uid  heioo  tbnns  hii  worid  out 
of  himself,  and  he  too  is  bappy  because  he  is  a  man.  And  then,  heia- 
mcd-in  as  he  is,  he  ever  keeps  in  his  henrl  the  swwt  feeling  of  &«e- 
Jam,  and  that  iliis  dungeon  — can  be  left  when  he  likes.'' 

:   Goelhe's  own  ieni|)er  ami  hnbit  of  thought  i 
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IkTOtlgKliiin ;  %n(\  in  ttiis  so  trite  mutter,  touch  Dnlf  (ui  the  main 
pllM.  where  thai  |>htfnoEneDoii  expresses  itself  mosl  dlacinctlj.     All 
Tl«a«tn«  In  lift  is  fuuiidcd  on  tlie  regular  return  of  external  thini^. 
Th«  allenintioDi  of  day  and  nigbt,  oftlie  suaauns,  of  the  blosBum*  and 
frnlla.  antl  vhatever  else  mceta  us  iVoin  epoch  to  epoch  with  the  ofler 
Bid  eoBitniind  of  enjoyment,  —  tliesc  arc   the  etsetitial  springe  of 
tntUy  existence.      Tiie   more  ii[)en   we  are  to  euch  eignymenti, 
die  liaiiiiier  ve  feel  ourselves ;  but,  ahould  Iho  vldwitudc  of  thete 
ippearauces  conie  and  go  without  our  taking  interest  in  it;  »hould 
ndi  bcDignaat  invitationi  address  themselves  to  us  In  vain,  then  ful- 
la*t  llie  greatest  misery,  the  heaviest  uialady  ;  one  grows  to  vk-ir 
Ufe  is  a  sickening  burden.     We  have  heard  of  the  Englishman  who 
Iianged  himself,  tu  h«  no  mure  troubled  with  daily  putting  oS*  and  on 
hlaelolhes.    1  knew  nn  honest  gardener,  the  ovetscet  of  some  exten- 
■irepliHuaTe-gniund*,  wlio  unce  eplenelically  exclaimed  ;  8hall  I  see 
Wwwi  cJoucIs  Ibrever  passing,  then,  from  east  to  west?     It  is  told  of 
Mm  of  our  most  distinguished  men,'  that  he  viewed  with  dissatislac- 
™<i  the  spring  agiun  growing  green,  and  wished  that,  by  way  of 
^''•neE,  it  would  for  once  be  rtd.     These  are  specially  the  ■ymplomi 
"'' lifc-wearinec*,  which  not  seldom  issues  in  suicide,  and,  at  tliis  time, 
"•■Wtig  men  of  meditative,  secluded  character,  was  more  frequent 
"•■B  might  be  snpposcd. 

*  Nothing,  however,  will  sooner  induce  this  fi?i.'ling  of  satiety  than 
*•  KtHTu  of  love.    The  flrat  love,  it  is  said  jiisUj-,  is  the  only  one ; 
1^  In  tbe  tecond.  and  by  the  •ecnnd,  tlie  highest  significance  of  love 
"  tn  flici  lost.    That  idea  of  infinitude,  of  everlasting  cnduranue, 
*We(i  tnppons  and  tKam  it  aloft,  is  desttuyed :  it  »eems  transieiit, 
**•  •!!  lh*t  reioms.    •■••••••* 

-  'Parthw,  a  young  man  soon  comes  to  And,  if  not  in  himself,  at 
'^•t  in  others,  that  moral  epochs  liave  (heir  course,  as  well  as  the 
""•"•ftna,  The  favour  of  llie  great,  the  protection  of  the  powerful, 
^*  h*lp  ol'  the  active,  the  good-will  of  the  many,  the  love  of  the  few, 
~U  Buctuates  up  and  down  ;  so  that  we  cannot  hold  it  &«t,  any  more 
*f**Mt  we  atn  liold  sun,  moon  and  stars.  And  yet  these  things  are 
^^  mere  natural  events  :  such  blessings  flee  away  ihim  us,  by  iiui 
^n  blame  or  that  of  others,  by  accident  or  destiny ;  but  they  do 
*»  away,  they  Biictunle.  nod  we  are  never  sure  of  them. 

But  what  mosl  paios  the  young  man  of  sensibility  is,  the  inoe*- 

"•t  return  of  our  Giulis  :  for  how  long  is  it  before  we  learn,  that,  in 

T^Uvaling  our  virtues,  we  nourish  our  faults  along  with  them  1   The 

^**«Wf  rest  on  the  latter,  as  on  their  roots ;  and  these  ramify  Ihem- 


l-ewuig,  we  believe!  biil  perhnpa  It  wa* 
*W  *«ted  him,  Ihiin  Jacobi's  too  liTicnl  adn 
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selves  in  secret  as  strongly  and  as  wide,  as  those  others  in  the  open 
light.  Now,  as  we  for  most  part  practise  our  virtues  with  fore- 
thought and  will,  but  by  our  faults  are  overtaken  unexpectedly,  the 
former  seldom  give  us  much  joy,  the  latter  are  continually  giving  as 
sorrow  and  distress.  Indeed,  here  lies  tlie  subtlest  difficulty  in  Svlf* 
knowledge,  the  difficulty  which  almost  renders  it  impossible.  Bat 
figure,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  heat  of  youthful  blood,  an  imagina- 
tion easily  fascinated  and  paralysed  by  individual  objects;  fiurther, 
the  wavering  commotions  of  the  day ;  and  you  wUl  find  that  an  im* 
patient  striving  to  free  oneself  flrom  such  a  pressure  was  no  unnator 
ral  state. 

'  However,  these  gloomy  contemplations,  which,  if  a  man  yield  Up 
them,  will  lead  him  to  boundless  lengths,  could  not  have  bo  decidcdljr 
developed  themselves  in  our  young  German  minds,  had  not 


f 


outward  cause  excited  and  forwarded  us  in  this  sorrowful  employ- 
ment.    Such  a  cause  existed  for  us  in  the  Literature,  espedally  thi 
Poetical  Literature,  of  England,  the  great  qualities  of  which 
accompanied  by  a  certain  earnest  nielanclioly,  which  it  imparts 

every  one  that  occupies  himself  with  it. 

#  *  #  *  * 

*  In  such  an  element,  with  such  an  environment  of  circumstan 
with  studies  and  tastes  of  this  sort ;  harassed  by  unsatisfied  desi 
externally  nowhere  called  forth  to  important  action ;  with  the  soK  -^mle 
prospect  of  dragginjr  on  a  languid,  spiritless,  mere  civic  life, — 
had  recurred,  in  our  disconsolate  pride,  to  the  thought  that  life,  wh 
it  no  longer  suited  one,  might  be  cast  aside  at  pleasure ;  and 
helped   ourselves   hereby,  stintedly  enough,   over  the  crosses 
tediums  of  the  time.     These  sentiments  were  so  universal,  that  Wi 
ter,  on  this  very  account,  could  produce  the  greatest  effect;  strikin 
in  everywhere  with  the  dominant  humour,  and  representing  the  i 
terior  of  a  sickly  youthful  heart,  in  a  visible  and  palpable  sha] 
How  accurately  the  English  have  known  this  sorrow,  might  be 
from  these  few  significant  lines,  written  before  the  appearance 
Werter: 

To  griefs  congenial  prone, 

More  wounds  than  nature  gave  he  knew, 

While  misery's  form  his  fancy  drew 

In  dark  ideal  hues,  and  horrors  not  its  own.l 

*  Self  murder  is  an  occurrence  in  men's  affairs  which,  how  miB. 
soever  it  may  have  already  been  discussed  and  commented  upon,  ^ 
cites  an  interest  in  every  mortal ;  and,  at  every  new  era,  must  be  <^ 

1  So  in  the  original. 
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tOMed  again.     Uonlciquicu  eonfbra  on  his  lierou*  aniJ  gr^At  mc-n  tlie 

right  of  putting  tliemielvci  (o  tlealh  when  tlicy  ter  good  ;  observing, 

llM  n  nual  (lanil  ai  Ihe  will  of  every  one  lo  coni'liidi:  tiiu  FifXIi  Aut 

Of  lit*  Tnged;  whenever  he  tliinki  beat.    Here,  huwvver,  our  bi»i- 

ntm  livB  nol  wjcJi  pvraout  who,  iii  ac-dvity,  have  led  an  impuTUnt 

JiSk,  Willi  liHve  ipent  (Imir  du/g  fbr  some  mighty  pnipire,  ur  Itir  Ihe 

QHHO  of  lh>eilonl :  iui<l  vrhora   one  may  forbciir  ki  uensare,  when, 

tKtBg  the  high  iilta]  {lurpoic  which  hud  Inipired  them  vitniih  ttom 

Ifafl  earth,  they  meditate  punuing  it  to  that  other  undlicotored  coun- 

liy.     Our  buiini^ae  here  ia  with   persons  to  whom,  properly  from 

krant  of  activity,  and  in  llie  pcnccfullest  uonditian  iougiaable.  lit^ 

haa   npTcrUielesa,  by  their  exorbitant  requisitionii  un   themsiilTta, 

become  a  burden.     Aa  I  myself  was  in  this  prediainient,  and  know 

lie«t  what  pain  1  inflbred  in  it.  what  eBbrU  it  cost  mc  to  escape  ttota 

it,  I  ahall  tioi  hide  the  specuUtions  I,  from  time  to  time,  considerately 

t>m»ccnted.  as  to  llie  various  modes  of  death  one  had  to  choose  trotn. 

•  Ji  ia  souietliing  su  niinatutsl  for  a  pian  lo  break  loose  from  hlm- 

wetC  not  onJy  «i  hurt,  hut  lo  nnnihilsle  himself,  tliat  he  for  the  most 

pari  catches  at  meant  of  n  mechanical  sort  for  putting  his  purpose  in 

•rjtMmtion.    When  Ajax  fall*  on  his  nwonl,  it  is  Ihe  weight  of  hia 

kaodjp  llial  lurforms  this  service  Ibr  liim.     When  the  warrior  adiil™a 

ftala   anooar-bearer  to  slay  him,  rather  than  that  he  come  into  the 

faMid*  of  tlie  cneray,  this  ■■  likewise  au  external  force  which  he  ae- 

Giac*  far  himaDlf;  only  a  moral  instead  of  a  physical  one.    Women 

aH«k  in  the  water  a  mmllng  for  their  desperation ;  and  the  highly 

MW4))i«niisl   means  of  pistol -shooting  insores  a  quick  act  with  the 

■■Balleit  eHiirL     llauging  is  u  death  ouu  mentions  unwillingly,  be- 

CMue  it  Is  an  Ignoble  one.     In  England  it  may  happen  more  readily 

tftan  irbewliere,  because  from  youth  upwards  you  there  see  Uiat  pun- 

aahmmi  fi«quent  wiihout  being  specially  ignominious.    By  poison, 

bjojiening  of  veins,  men  aim  but  at  parting  slowly  ftom  life ;  and 

stt*  mosl  refined,  the  >)>eediest,  the  most  painlesa  death,  by  means  of 

aX  ssp,  wa*  worthy  uf  a  (jueen,  who  had  spent  her  lift;  in  pomp  and 

Ituarious  pleasure.    All  these,  however,  are  external  helps  ;  are  ene- 

*a>ier.  with  wliidi  a  man,  llril  he  may  light  against  himself,  makes 

•eapie. 

'  When  I  considered  these  various  methods,  and  brther.  looked 
"'"nail  over  liialory,  I  unuld  Hod  unoog  ^1  suicides  no  one  that  had 
f^ot  abuut  lliis  deed  with  mob  greatness  atid  freedom  of  spirit  as  the 
^•"peror  Ollio.  This  man.  beaten  indeed  as  a  general,  yet  nowise 
^^Itcad  to  extremities,  determines,  (br  the  good  of  the  Empire,  which 
hi  some  meaaurc  liolonged  to  him.  and  for  Ihe  saving  of  so 

leave  the  world.    With  his  friends  he  p 
ive  night,  and  next  morning  it  is  found  that  with  h 
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hand  he  lias  plunged  a  sharp  dagger  into  his  heart.  Thia  sole  act 
seemed  to  me  worthy  of  imitation;  and  I  convinced  myself  that 
whoever  could  not  proceed  herein  as  Otho  had  done,  was  not  entitled 
to  resolve  on  renouncing  life.  By  this  conviction,  I  saved  myself 
from  the  purpose,  or  indeed  more  properly  speaking,  from  tlie  whim, 
of  suicide,  which  in  those  fair  peaceful  times  had  insinuated  itself 
into  the  mind  of  indolent  youth.  Among  a  considerable  collection 
of  arms,  I  possessed  a  costly,  well-ground  dagger.  This  [  laid  down 
nightly  beside  my  bed ;  and  before  extinguishing  the  light,  I  tried 
whether  I  could  succeed  in  sending  the  sharp  point  an  inch  or  twc 
deep  into  my  breast  But  as  I  truly  never  could  succeed,  I  at  ]tm 
took  to  laughing  at  myself;  threw  away  all  these  hypochon 
crotchets,  and  determined  to  live.  To  do  this  with  cheerfiil 
however,  I  required  to  have  some  poetical  task  given  me,  wb 
all  that  I  had  felt,  thought  or  dreamed  on  this  weighty  busi 
might  be  spoken  forth.  With  such  view,  I  endeavoured  to 
the  elements  which  for  a  year  or  two  had  betm  floating  about  in  mi 
I  represented  to  myself  the  circumstances  which  had  most  oppresi 
and  afflictod  me  :  but  nothing  of  all  this  would  take  form  ;  there  w 
wanting  an  incident,  a  fable,  in  which  I  might  embody  it 

'  All  at  once  I  hear  tidings  of  Jerusalem's  death ;  and  directly  f^ 
lowing  the  general  rumour,  came  the  most  precise  and  circums 
tial  description  of  the  business ;  and  in  this  insUmt  the  plan  of  Wrr 
was  invented :  the  whole  shot  together  from  all  sides,  and  becam 
solid  mass  ;  as  the  water  in  the  vessel,  which  already  stood  on 
point  of  freezing,  is  by  the  slightest  motion  changed  at  once  into 


ice 


'1 


A  wide    and  everyway  most   important    interval  divi 
Werter,  with   its  sceptical  philosophy  and  *  hypochondria 
crotchets/  from   Goethe's  next  Novel,  Wilhelm  Meisters 
prenficeship,  published  some  twenty  years  afterwards.     T 
work  belongs,  in  all  senses,  to  the  second  and  sounder  pe 
of  Goethe's  life,  and  may  indeed  serve  as  the  fullest,  if 
haps  not  the  purest,  impress  of  it ;  being  written  with 
forethought,  at  various  times,  during  a  period  of  no  less  tta 
ten  years.     Considered  as  a  piece  of  Art,  there  were  m 
to  be  said  on  Meisfer ;  all  which,  however,  lies  beyond 
present  purpose.     We  are  here  looking  at  the  work  chie^ 
as  a  document  for  the  wri tear's  history  ;  and  in  this  point 

1  Diditung  nnd  Wiikrheitj  b.  iii.  s.  200-213. 
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-new,  it  eertainly  seems,  as  eonlrastod  with  its  more  popular 
precursor,  to  Jeaerve  our  be^t  atleoiion  :  for  Uip  problom 
wbicb  hnd  tx-en  staled  in  Werl^,  with  despair  of  lU  solu- 
Kon,  is  ht^re  solved.  Tht<  lof\y  entlutsiaam.  which,  wandering 
nildlf  oTpr  the  universe,  found  no  resting-place,  lias  here 
'  reached  itd  appointed  home  ;  and  lives  in  Imriuony  witli  what 
long  appeared  to  threaten  it  with  annihiktion.  Anarchy  luu 
DOW  become  Peace;  the  once  gloomy  and  perturbed  spirit 
ia  now  serene,  cliecrfnlly  vigorous,  and  rich  in  good  fruits. 
Keiiher,  which  is  most  important  of  all,  has  this  Peace  been 
attained  by  a  surrender  to  Necessity,  or  any  compact  with 
Delusion  ;  a  seeming  bleseiitg,  sucli  ae  years  and  dispiritment 
win  of  themselves  bring  to  must  men,  and  which  is  indeed  no 
bles^Dg,  since  even  eonlioueil  battle  id  better  than  destnio- 
tion  or  captivity ;  and  pi-acc  of  this  sort  is  like  that  of  Gal- 
.gaeu^a  Romans,  who  'called  it  peace  when  they  had  made 
a  flciert.'  Here  the  ardent  high-aspiring  youth  has  grown 
into  (he  calmest  man,  yet  with  increase  and  not  lo8a  of  ardour, 
md  with  aspirations  higher  as  well  as  clearer.  For  he  has 
GQui|nered  his  unbelief;  the  Ideal  has  been  built  on  the  Ac- 
tual :  no  longer  Aoatd  vaguely  in  darkness  and  regions  of 
drmms  but  rests  in  light,  on  tlic  firm  ground  of  human  inter- 
est and  business,  as  in  its  true  scene,  on  its  true  basis. 

It  is  wonderful  to  se«  with  what  softness  the  scepticism  of 
Jsmo,  the  commercial  spirit  of  Werner,  the  reposing  polished 
manhood  of  Lothario  and  the  t'ncle,  the  unearthly  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Harper,  the  gay  animal  vivacity  of  Philina,  the 
mystic  ethereal,  almost  spiritual  nature  of  Mignon,  are 
blended  together  in  this  work ;  how  justice  is  done  to  each, 
how  each  lives  freely  in  his  proper  element,  in  his  proper 
fcnn ;  and  how,  as  Wilhelm  himself,  the  mi  Id -hearted,  all- 
bi^ing.  all-lx-lieving  Wilhelm,  struggles  forward  towards  his 
*Wld  of  Art  through  these  curiously  complected  influences, 
■II  tlii*  unites  itself  into  a  multifarious,  yet  so  harmonious 

B,o!  a*  into  a  dear  poetic  mirror,  where  man's  life  and 
ess  in  tliis  age,  bis  passions  and  purjiose-:,  the  highest 
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e(]aally  willi  ibe  lowv>[,  aru  imaged  baA  (o  w 
significance.  Poeu-jf  and  Prose  are  no  longer  nl  rarionoe  i 
for  ihe  poet's  eyes  are  opened :  he  sees  Ibe  changes  of  nwoj- 
<»lt)ured  t'KisIence,  and  see^  ihe  loveliDesa  and  deep  purpwt 
wtiirli  lits  hidden  under  Ihe  verj  meiinesl  of  them  i  lildilen 
lo  the  vulgar  sight,  hut  clear  to  the  poet's  j  because  the  '  opcu 
secret '  i^^  no  longer  a  secret  to  biiii,  and  he  knows  tlint  tlte 
Universe  h /till  of  goodness ;  (hat  whalev(.T  has  beiug  luu 

Apart  from  its  literar/  merits  or  dements,  such  is  the  teat' 
p«r  of  mind  we  trace  in  Goethe's  MtUter,  and,  more  or  leet 
expre^-ialy  exhihiied,  in  all  his  later  works.  We  reckon  it  a 
rare  plienomenon,  this  temper ;  and  worthy,  in  our  times,  if  it 
do  eicist.  of  best  study  from  all  inquiring  men.  llow  has 
such  a  temper  been  attained  id  this  bo  lolly  and  impetnous 
mind,  once  too,  dark,  desolate  and  full  of  doubt,  more  than 
any  olher?  How  may  we,  each  of  lis  in  his  several  sphett^ 
Mttiiin  it,  or  strengthen  it,  for  ourselves  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions, this  las)  is  a  question,  in  which  no  one  is  unconcerned, 
iiisiver  tbe^   questions,  to  begin   llie  aosn-er  of  rhcm. 
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Look  at  men/'  oontinues  Wilhclro,  "liow  they  straggle  after 
happiness  and  satisfaction  !  Their  wishes,  their  toil,  their  gold,  are 
ever  hunting  restlessly ;  and  after  what  ?  After  that  wliich  the  Poet 
has  received  from  nature;  the  right  ei^oyment  of  the  world;  the 
feeling  of  himself  in  others ;  the  harmonious  conjunction  of  many 
things  that  will  seldom  go  together. 

'  *'  What  is  it  that  keeps  men  in  continual  discontent  and  agita^ 
tion  ?  It  is  that  they  cannot  make  realities  correspond  with  their 
conceptions,  that  enjoyment  steals  away  from  among  their  hands, 
that  tlie  wished-for  comes  too  late,  and  nothing  reached  and  acquired 
produces  on  the  heart  the  eflect  which  their  longing  for  it  at  a  dis- 
tance led  them  to  anticipate.  Now  fate  has  exalted  the  Poet  above 
all  this,  as  if  he  were  a  god.  He  views  the  conflicting  tumult  of  the 
passions  ;  sees  families  and  kingdoms  raging  in  aimless  commotion  ; 
sees  those  perplexed  enigmas  of  misunderstanding,  which  often  a 
single  syllable  would  explain,  occasioning  convulsions  unutterably 
baleful.  He  has  a  fellow-feeling  of  the  moumfUl  and  the  joyf\il  in 
the  £ite  of  all  mortals.  When  the  man  of  the  world  is  devoting  his 
days  to  wasting  mehuicholy  for  some  deep  disappointment ;  or,  in  the 
ebullience  of  joy,  is  going  out  to  meet  his  happy  destiny,  the  lightly- 
moved  and  all-conceiving  spirit  of  the  Poet  steps  forth,  like  the  sun 
from  nii^ht  to  day,  and  with  soft  transition  tunes  his  luirp  to  joy  or 
woe.  From  his  heart,  its  native  soil,  springs  the  fair  flower  of  Wis- 
dom ;  and  if  others  while  waking  dream,  and  are  pained  with  fan- 
tastic delusions  from  their  every  sense,  he  passes  the  <iream  of  life 
like  one  awake,  and  the  strangest  event  is  to  him  nothing,  save  a 
part  of  the  past  and  of  the  future.  And  thus  the  Poet  is  a  teacher, 
a  prophet,  a  fViend  of  gods  and  men.  How !  Thou  wouldst  have 
him  descend  from  his  height  to  some  paltry  occu]Mition  1  He  who  is 
fiuhione<l,  like  a  binl,  to  hover  round  the  world,  to  nestle  on  the  lofty 
summits,  to  feed  on  flowers  and  fruits,  exclianging  gaily  one  bough 
for  another,  he  ought  also  to  work  at  the  plough  like  an  ox  ;  like  a 
dog  to  train  himself  to  the  harness  and  draught ;  or  perhaps,  tied  up 
in  a  chain,  to  guard  a  farm-yanl  by  his  barking  ?  " 

'  Werner,  it  may  well  be  supposinl,  had  listened  with  the  greatest 
surprise.  "All  true,"  he  rejoined,  "if  men  were  but  made  like 
birds  ;  and,  though  they  neither  sitan  nor  weaved,  could  spend  peace- 
ful days  in  pt-rpetual  eiyoyment :  if,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  they 
could  as  easily  betake  themselves  to  distant  regions ;  could  retirt* 
before  scarcity,  and  fortify  themselves  against  fW>8t." 

•  "  Poet*  have  lived  so,"  exclaimiHl  Wilholm,  **  in  times  when  true 
nobleness  was  bi»tter  reverenced ;  and  so  should  they  ever  live. 
Sufficiently  provide<l  for  within,  they  ha<l  need  of  little  from  with- 
out; the  gift  of  imparting  lofty  emotions,  and  glorious  images  to 
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meD,  in  melodies  and  words  that  charmed  the  ear,  and  fixed  them 
selves  inseparably  on  whatever  they  might  touch,  of  old  enm] 
the  world,  and  served  the  gifted  as  a  rich  inheritance.    At  the 
of  kings,  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  under  the  windows  of  the  fiuK: 
the  sound  of  them  was  heard,  while  the  ear  and  the  soul  were  shi 
for  all  beside  ;  and  men  felt,  as  we  do  when  delight  comes  orer 
and  we  pause  with  rapture  if,  among  the  dingles  we  are  crouiii- 
thc  voice  of  the  nightingale  starts  out,  touching  and  strong, 
found  a  home  in  every  habitation  of  the  world,  and  the  lowliness 
their  condition  but  exalted  them  the  more.    The  hero  listened 
their  songs,  and  the  Conqueror  of  the  Earth  did  reverence  to  a  Pi 
for  he  felt  that,  without  poets,  his  own  wild  and  vast  existence 
pass  away  like  a  whirlwind,  and  be  forgotten  forever.    The  lo' 
wished  tliat  he  could  feel  his  longings  and  joys  so  variedly  and 
harmoniously  as  the  Poet's  inspired  lips  had  skill  to  show  th 
forth ;  and  even  the  rich  man  could  not  of  himself  discern  soch 
liness  in  his  idol  grandeurs,  as  when  they  were  presented  to 
shininj;  in  the  splendour  of  the  Poet's  spirit,  sensible  to  all  wo] 
and  ennobling  all.     Nay,  if  thou  wilt  have  it,  who  but  the  Poet 
it  that  first  formed  Gods  for  us  ;  that  exalted  us  to  them,  and  broui. 
them  down  to  us  ?  "  '  ^ 

For  a  man  of  Goethe's  talent  to  write  many  such  pie*- 
of  rhetoric,  setting  forth  the  dignity  of  poets,  and  their  inns- 
independence  on  external  circumstances,  could   be  no  v< 
hard  task ;  accordingly,  we  find  such  sentiments  again 
again  expressed,  sometimes  with  still  more  gracefulness, 
clearer  emphasis,  in  his  various  writings.     But  to  adopt  ths 
f'entiments  into  his  sober  practical  persuasion  ;  in  any  me 
ure  to  feel  and  believe  that  such  wiis  still,  and  must  alwj 
be,  the  high  vocation  of  the  poet ;  on  this  ground  of  univ 
sal  humanity,  of  ancient  and  now  almost  forgotten  noblem 
to  take  his  stand,  even  in  these  trivial,  jeering,  withered, 
believing  days  ;  and  through  all  their  complex,  dispiritii 
mean,  yet  tumultuous  influences,  to  *  make  his   light    shi 
before  men,'  that  it  might  beautify  even  our  *  rag-gather^ 
age  *  with  some  beams  of  that  mild,  divine  splendour,  wh^ 
had  long  left  us,  the  very  i)ossibility  of  which  was  denier^ 
lieartilv  and  in  earnest  to  meditate  all  this,  was  no  comi 
1    Wilfiehn  ^feUter's  Apprenticeship^  book  ii.  chap.  2. 
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"prtheeAing;  to  bring  it  itito  practice,  especially  in  such  a  life 
tA  his  hos  been,  was  noiunjj;  ilie  highest  iinil  lixrilest  enterprises 
wliich  atiy  intui  nljuti'ver  could  eii^^e  in.  We  ri^kon  ibis  a 
greatuT  nnvelty.  than  all  the  novelties  which  as  a  mere  writer 
be  erer  put  forth,  whether  for  praise  or  censure.  We  Lave 
Uk«n  il  upon  ua  tb  ^»y  that  if  such  it,  in  any  sense,  the  state 
of  the  case  with  regard  to  Goethe,  he  tlet^ervus  not  mere  ap- 
piOTal  ns  a  pleasing  poet  and  sweet  dinger ;  but  deep,  grateful 
study,  oWrvance,  imitation,  as  a  Moralist  anil  Philosopher. 
If  there  tie  any  probability  thai  such  is  the  state  of  the  case, 
we  cannot  but  reckon  it  a  mittter  well  worthy  of  heitig  in- 
qaired  into.  And  it  is  (or  this  only  that  we  are  here  plead- 
ing and  arguiug. 

On  the  literary  merit  and  meaning  of  WiUttlm  JUeitttr  we 
hftie  already  said  that  we  must  not  enter  at  present.  The 
booV  bos  been  trati^lated  into  English ;  it  underwent  the 
usuft]  judgment  from  our  Reviews  and  Magazines ;  waa  to 
MNue  a  £tone  of  stumbting,  to  others  foolishness,  to  moat  an 
object  of  wonder.  On  the  whole,  it  pa)>sed  smoothly  through 
the  critical  Assay ing-hou^e  ;  for  the  Assayers  have  Christian 
dUpa^itions.  and  very  little  lime ;  so  Meitter  waa  ranked, 
without  nmbrage,  among  the  legal  coin  of  the  Minen'a 
Press ;  atul  allowed  to  circulate  as  copper  currency  among 
the  rest.  That  in  so  quick  a  process,  a  German  fViedrich 
tfor  might  not  slip  through  unnoticed  among  new  and  equally 
brilliaut  British  brass  Farthings,  there  is  no  warranting. 
For  our  crilica  can  now  criticise  impromptu,  whicli,  though 
&T  the  readiest,  is  nowise  tlie  surest  plan.  Meitter  is  the 
lamure  product  of  the  Uml  genius  of  our  times ;  and  must, 
One  would  think,  be  different,  in  various  respects,  from  the 
Hkimaliir*  products  of  geniuses  who  are  far  from  the  first, 
And  wltose  works  spring  from  the  brain  in  as  many  weeks  as 
Ocethe's  cost  him  yeara. 

Nererlheless,  we  quarrel  with  no  man's  rerdiot ;  for  'lime, 
■^liWi  tries  all  things,  will  try  this  ato,  and  bring  to  light  the 
'*mih,  both  as  regards  criticism  am]  thing  crilici-ed  ;  or  sink 
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both  inlo  fin.i]  diirkni^ss,  wiiirh  likewi^  will  be  the  trulll 
regania  them.  But  there  is  one  censure  wliich 
advert  to  tbr  n  luomenL  so  gingulnr  does  it  ^e< 
Master,  it  appears,  is  a  '  vulgar "  woHc ;  no  '  gentleman,' 
hear  in  certain  circles,  could  have  written  it ;  few  re»l  gen- 
tlemen, it  li  insinuated,  can  like  to  read  il ;  no  real  ladv, 
unless  possessed  of  coiwidi'rable  courage,  should  profess  hav- 
ing read  it  at  all.  Of  Goethe's  '  gentiLty '  we  sball  leave  all 
men  to  tipeak  that  have  any,  even  the  &intest  knowledge  of 
him:  and  with  regard  to  (he  gentility  of  his  renders,  state 
only  the  following  facL  Most  of  lis  have  heard  of  the  late 
Queen  of  Prussia,  and  know  whether  or  not  )^he  was  genteal 
enougli,  and  of  i^al  ladyhood  :  nay,  if  we  must  prove  every- 
thing, her  character  can  be  read  in  the  Life  of  A^apuleon,  by 
Sir  \S'all<?r  Scott,  who  passes  for  a  judge  of  those  matlera. 
Anil  yet  this  is  what  we  find  written  in  the  Kami  w»d 
AUrrt'hum  for   1821:' 

'  Bookf  loo  li«vc?  tlitir  past  hHppiDCBB,  *hii-h  no  fhimee  uan  takB 
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portion,  nnlional  or  individual,  wc  cjinnot  but  believe  lliat 
tliere  is  Bri  inward  and  essenlinl  Truth  in  An  ;  a  Tnilh  liir 
*Je«fmr  lima  ihe  dictHles  of  mere  Mode,  and  which,  could  we 
|MBr<^  ihrougii  the:!e  dictates,  would  be  true  for  nil  Diitions 
»«»d  all  DifQ.  To  arrive  at  this  Truth,  distant  from  ever7 
**ttB  m  first,  nppifiaehable  hy  most,  attainable  by  EOme  small 
oumber,  ie  the  end  and  aim  of  all  real  study  of  Poetry. 
*"or  such  a  purpose,  among  others,  the  comparison  of  Eng- 
■*«h  wirh  foreign  judgment,  oo  works  that  will  bear  judging, 
■^Wn;  no  unprofitable  help.  Some  day,  we  may  trtuislnte 
^rfedrieh  Schlegel':!  Kssay  on  Meister,  by  way  of  contrast 
**>  our  English  unimadTersioDa  on  that  subject.  Schlcgcrs 
I^'ttise,  whatever  ours  might  do,  riacs  anffieiently  high:  neither 
****t5s  be  seem,  during  twenty  years,  to  have  re|)ented  of  what 
*»*  said ;  for  we  observe  in  the  edition  of  his  works,  at 
P'^Sent  publishing,  he  repeats  the  whole  diaraeler,  and  even 
Appends  to  it,  in  a  separate  sketch,  some  new  asaurances  and 
*l«icidatkina. 

It  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here  that  Ateitter,  at  its 
**'^t  appeai'ance  in  Germany,  was  received  very  much  as  it 
"*»  been  in  England.  Goethe's  known  cbamcler,  indeed, 
l**'^«luded  indiffenince  there  ;  but  otherwise  it  was  much  the 
**>ne.  The  whole  guild  of  erilicism  was  thrown  into  per- 
P'texity,  into  sorrow  ;  everywhere  was  disaatisfaetion  open  or 
****t»ceuJed,  Official  dniy  impelling  them  to  speak,  some  said 
**•>«  tiling,  some  another ;  all  felt  in  secret  that  they  knew 
**^*t  what  til  say.  Till  the  appearance  of  Schlcgel's  C/iar- 
"^t^r,  no  word,  that  we  have  seen,  of  the  smallest  chance  to 
***  decisive,  or  indeed  to  la^l  beyond  the  day,  had  been  ut- 
•■^•^d  regarding  it.  Some  regretted  that  the  lire  of  Werttr 
^.*»  *o  wonderfully  abated  ;  whimperings  there  mi^it  be  about 
•Ownesi,' '  heaviness  ; '  some  spake  forth  boldly  in  behalf  of 
'*>Weririg  •  virtue.'  Novalia  was  not  among  the  speakers,  but 
*"*  ceasurcd  the  work  in  seeret,  and  this  for  a  reason  which 
'*^  II)  will  seem  the  strangest ;  for  its  being,  as  we  should  say, 
^     lipiiibaraite  work  !     Many  are  the  bitter  aphorisms  we 
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find,  among  his  Fragments,  directed  against  Meitter  for  i1 
prosaic,  mechanical,  economical,  ooldhearted,  altogether  Utiii>.B-  Jj. 
tarian  character.  We  English  again  call  Groethe  a  mjRtic 
so  difficult  is  it  to  please  all  parties !  But  the  good,  deef 
noble  Novalis  made  the  fairest  amends  ;  for  notwithstandin 
all  this,  Tieck  tells  us,  if  we  remember  rightly,  he  contii 
uallj  returned  to  Metster,  and  could  not  but  peruse 
reperuse  it. 

On  a  somewhat  difierent  ground  proceeded  quite  anothi 
sort  of  assault  from  one  Fustkucher  of  Quedlinburg.  He~ 
Pustkucher  felt  affiicted,  it  would  seem,  at  the  want  of  P  .^- 
triotism  aud  Religion  too  manifest  in  Metster;  and  det^-?-  r- 
mined  to  take  what  vengeance  he  could.  By  way  of  seqiHi  ^I 
to  the  Apprenticeship,  Goethe  had  announced  his  WiOteX^ 
Meisters  Wanderjahre^  as  in  a  state  of  preparation  ;  but  t'Bfene 
lK)ok  still  liFigered :  whereupon,  in  the  interim,  forth  conm  ^^ 
this  Pustkiicher  with  a  Pseudo-  Wanderjahre  of  his  own  ;  s«r«.t- 
irisiiig,  according  to  ability,  the  spirit  and  principles  of  t  "B^*^ 
Apprenticeship.  We  have  seen  an  ejngram  on  Pustkuchm  ^^ 
and  his  Wanderjahre,  attributed,  with  what  justice  we  kn^i^^^ 
not,  to  Goethe  himself:  whether  it  is  his  or  not,  it  is  wrilt-^'' 
in  his  name  ;  and  seems  to  express  accurately  enough  ^***' 
such  a  pur|)ose  the  relation  between  the  parties,  —  in  l**-'*" 
guage  which  we  had  rather  not  translate : 

Will  tletin  ron  Quedlinburg  nus 

Kin  ncut'.r  WanJcrtr  trabtnt 
Hut  (UkU  (lit  WdlJ/isch  seine  Lnus, 

MuAS  iwth  (lie  intine  kaben. 

1  *  Wanderjahre  denotes  the  period  which  ii  (icrman  artisan  is,  by 

*  or  usage,  oblige«l  to  pass  in  tmvelling,  to  perfect  himself  in  his  ci 
'after  the  conclusion  of  his  Lehrjiihre  (Apprenticeship),  and  before 
'  Mastership  can  begin.     In  many  guilds  this  custom  is  as  old  as  their 
'  istence,  and  continues  still  to  be  indispensable:  it  is  said  to  have  or 
'  nated  in  the  frequent  journeys  of  the  German  Emperors  to  Italy,  and 

*  con«!cqucnt  improvement  obscrs'cd  in  such  workmen  among  their  men 
'  as  had  attended  tiicm  thitiier.     Most  of  the  guilds  are  what  is  c 
^  f/eitchenk'ten,  that  h^  presentingj  having  presents  to  give  to  needy  wa 

*  ing  brothers.' 
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So  much  for  Pustkucher,  and  the  rest.  The  (rue  Wander- 
jahrt  has  at  length  appeared :  the  first  volume  has  been 
before  the  world  since  1821.  This  Fragment,  for  it  still 
continues  such,  is  in  our  view  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces 
of  composition  that  Goethe  has  ever  produced.  We  have 
heard  something  of  his  being  at  present  engaged  in  ex- 
tending or  completing  it :  what  the  whole  may  in  his  liands 
become,  we  are  anxious  to  see ;  but  the  Wander/ahre,  even 
in  its  actual  state,  can  hardly  be  called  unfinished,  as  a  piece 
of  writing;  it  coheres  so  beautifully  within  itself;  and  yet 
we  see  not  whence  the  wondrous  landscape  came,  or  whither 
it  is  stretching ;  but  it  hangs  before  us  as  a  fairy  region, 
hiding  its  borders  on  this  side  in  light  sunny  clouds,  fading 
away  on  that  into  the  infinite  azure :  already,  we  might 
almost  say,  it  gives  us  the  notion  of  a  completed  frapnentj 
or  the  state  in  which  a  fragment,  not  meant  for  completion, 
might  be  lefL 

But  apart  from  its  environment,  and  considered  merely  in 
itself,  this  Wanderjahre  seems  to  us  a  most  estimable  work. 
There  is,  in  truth,  a  singular  gracefulness  in  it;  a  high, 
melodious  Wisdom ;  so  light  is  it,  yet  so  earnest ;  so  calm, 
so  gay,  yet  so  strong  and  deep :  for  the  purest  spirit  of  all 
Art  rests  over  it  and  breathes  through  it ;  *  mild  Wisdom  is 
wedded  in  livin«^  union  to  Harmony  divine  ;*  the  Thought  of 
the  Sage  is  melted,  we  might  say,  and  incorporated  in  the 
liquid  music  of  the  Poet.  '  It  is  called  a  Romance,*  observes 
the  English  Translator ;  '  but  it  treats  not  of  romance  char- 
*  acters  or  subjects ;  it  ha«»  less  relation  to  Fielding's  Tom 
^Jonety  than  to  Spenser's  Fairy  Qtieen*  We  liave  not  for- 
gotten wliat  is  due  to  Sfienser ;  yet,  perhaps,  beside  \\U  im- 
mortal allegory  this  Wanderjahre  may,  in  fact,  not  unfairly 
be  named ;  and  with  this  advantage,  that  it  is  an  allegory 
not  of  the  Seventeenth  century,  but  of  the  Nineteenth  ;  a 
picture  full  of  expressiveness,  of  what  men  are  striving  for, 
and  ought  to  strive  for,  in  these  actual  days.  *  The  scene,* 
we  are  further  told,  '  is  not  laid  on  this  firm  earth ;  but  in  a 
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*  fair  Utopia  of  Art  and  Science  and  free  Activity ;  t1 
^  figures,  light  and  aeriform,  come  unlooked  for,  and  m< 
'away  abruptly,  like  the  pageants  of  Prospero,  in  his  £i 
'  chanted  Island.'     We  venture  to  add,  that,  like  Prospercrr^'fi 
Island,  this  too  is  drawn  from  the  inward  depths,  the 
sphere  of  poetic  inspiration :  ever,  as  we  read  it,  the  ii 
of  old  Italian  Art  flit  before  us ;  the  gay  tints  of  Titia' 
the  quaint  grace  of  Domenichino ;  sometimes  the  clear 


unfathomable  depth  of  Rafaelle  ;  and  whatever  else  we  ha.  ^ire 
known  or  dreamed  of  in  that  rich  old  genial  world. 

As  it  is  Goethe's  moral  sentiments,  and  culture  as  a  m^MU^ 
that  we  have  made  our  chief  object  in  this  survey,  we  womsld 
fain  give  some  adequate  specimen  of  the  Wanderjahre, 
as  api)ears  to  us,  these  are  to  be  traced  in  their  last 
of  clearness  and  completeness.     But  to  do  tliis,  to  findL      * 
specimen  that  should  be  adequate,  were  difficult,  or  rath^' 
impossible.     IIow  shall  we  divide  what  is  in  itself  one  ^w\^ 
indivisible  ?     How  shall  the  fraction  of  a  complex  picti.*^^ 
give  us  any  idea  of  the  so  beautiful  whole  ?     Neverthel^**^ 
we  shall  refer  our  readers  to  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  C1»^^P" 
ters   of  the  Wanderjahre ;    where,  in    poetic   and   symbol'^ 
style,  they  will  find  a  sketch  of  the  nature,  objects  and  p: 
ent  ground  of  Religious  Belief,  which,  if  they  have  ever 
fleeted  duly  on  that  matter,  will  hardly  fail  to  interest  th.^**** 
They  will  find  these  chapters,  if  we  mistake  not,  worthy"    ^ 
deep  consideration ;    for  this  is   the  merit   of  Goethe :       "** 
maxims  will  bear  study ;  nay  they  require  it,  and  impfO^* 
by  it  more  and  more.     They  come  from  the  depths  oT    »**^ 
mind,  and  are  not  in  their  place  till  they  have  reached     ****^ 
depths  of  ours.    The  wisest  man,  we  believe,  may  see  in  \3r^^ 
a  reflex  of  his  own  wisdom :  but  to  him  who  is  still  leam^^*®' 
they  become  as  seeds  of  knowledge ;  they  take  root  in      ^ 
mind,  and  ramify,  as  we  meditate  them,  into  a  whole  gatr^ 


of  thought.     The  sketch  we  mentioned  is  far  too  long      "" 


b'.Mng  extracted  here :  however,  we  give  some  scattered 
tions  of  it,  which  the  reader  will  accept  with  fair  allowa*^^ 
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As  the  wild  suicidal  Night-thoughts  of  Werter  formed  our 
first  extract,  this  by  way  of  counterpart  may  be  the  last. 
We  must  fancy  Wilhehn  in  the  '  Pedagogic  provinc**/  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  *  Chief,  or  the  Threk,'  with  in:ent  to 
place  liis  son  under  their  charge,  in  that  wondei-ful  region, 

*  where  he  was  to  see  so  many  singularities.' 

'  Wilhclm  had  already  noticed  that  in  the  cut  and  colour  of  the 
young  people's  clothes  a  variety  prcvailetl,  which  gave  tlie  whole 
tiny  population  a  peculiar  aspect :  he  was  about  to  question  his  at- 
tendant on  this  point,  when  a  still  stranger  observation  force<l  itself 
upon  him  :  all  the  children,  how  employed  soever,  laid  down  their 
work,  and  turned,  with  singular  yet  diverse  gestures,  towards  the 
party  riding  past  them ;  or  rather,  as  it  was  easy  to  infer,  towards 
the  Overseer,  who  was  in  it.  The  youngest  laid  their  arms  cross- 
wise over  their  breasts,  and  lookinl  cheerfully  up  to  the  sky  ;  those 
of  middle  size  held  their  hands  on  their  backs,  and  looked  smiling 
on  the  ground  ;  the  eldest  stood  with  a  frank  and  spirited  air,  —  their 
arms  stretched  down,  they  turned  their  heads  to  the  right,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  line ;  whereas  the  others  kept  separate, 
each  where  he  chanced  to  be. 

'  The  riders  having  stopped  and  dismounted  here,  as  several  chil- 
dren, in  their  various  modes,  were  standing  forth  to  he  inspected  by 
the  Overseer,  Wilhelm  asked  the  meaning  of  these  gestures;  but 
Felix  struck-in  and  cried  gaily  :  "  What  jwsture  am  I  to  take  then  ?  " 
"Without  douht,"  said  the  Overseer,  "the  first  posture:  the  arms 
over  the  breast,  the  face  earnest  and  cheerful  towards  the  sky," 
Felix  obeyed,  hut  soon  cried  :  *'  This  is  not  much  to  my  taste ;  I  see 
nothing  up  there  :  does  it  last  long  ?  But  yes !  "  exclainie<l  he  joy- 
fully, •*  yonder  are  a  pair  of  falcons  flying  from  the  west  to  the  east : 
that  is  a  goo^  sign  too?  " — "As  thou  takest  it,  as  thou  behavest," 
•aid  the  other :  "  Now  mingle  among  them  as  they  mingle."  He 
gave  a  signal,  and  the  children  left  their  postures,  and  again  betook 
them  to  work  or  sport  as  before.* 

Wilhelm  a  second  time  *  asks  the  meaning  of  these  ges- 
tures ; '  but  the  Overseer  is  not  at  lil)erty  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  matter ;  mentions  only  that  they  are  symbolical, 
'  nowise  mere  grimaces,  but  have  a  moral  purport,  which  per- 

*  haps  the  Chief,  or  the  Three  may  farther  explain  to  him.' 
The  chihlren  themselves,  it  would  seem,  only  know  it  in 
part ;  '  secrecy  having  many  advantages ;  for  when  you  tell 
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-  u  innii  Rt  otwv  uni]  Ktraightfornaril  iJitf  )JuqK>»e  of  any  ■ 
•jecu  he  fniicies  there  is  nothing  in  il."  Uj  hikI  by,  however, 
having  left  FrIix  by  the  way.  and  parted  wiili  tlie  Oveneer, 
Wilhelm  arrives  al  the  abode  of  iho  Thres  '  who  )>rc«idc  ov«r 
Mcred  thioj^'  and  from  whom  fartlier  Htli>fui'tioii  u  to  be 
looked  for. 

*  Wilhclni  hud  now  r«schHl  (hp  gate  of  a  wooded  vale,  (urruniukd 
with  high  whUs  :  no  ■  cvrlain  sign,  the  littk'  door  opcocd,  and  a  nail 
•if  eameit.  impoting  look  received  our  Traveller.  The  Utter  foand 
hinueir  ia  ■  lurgt  bcantifulljr  ambrsgeouB  >pace.  deckvil  *itb  tiiv 
rJL'beat  foliage,  ahaded  with  tree*  ami  buthei  of  all  iorti;  wbfle 
Blatelv  walls  and  magnifleeiii  buildings  were  discerned  ontjr  in 
gUmpBCB  ibroDgh  this  thiek  nslaral  btxeage.  A  friend);  re(W|itiaa 
from  the  Three,  who  hy  and  b;  ippeafed,  al  hut  turaod  iulu  a  gen- 
eral conTersation,  the  eubalaiu'e  of  whith  we  no*  present  in  an  ah- 
breTialed  ihape. 

'  "  Since  you  entrnst  joiir  son  to  at."  swd  they,  "il  is  fair  (lial  we 
admit  you  id  a  closer  view  nr  our  pracedure.  Of  vhat  U  external 
yoa  tinre  i>een  much  that  does  not  bear  itt  Dieaning  on  its  trant. 
What  pari  of  this  do  you  wish  lo  hare  explained'" 

'"DigDifled  yet  singDlar  gciture*  of  saliiMIinn  I  have  nolked;  the 
r  which  I  would  gladly  learn  :  with  yuu,  duubileu.  tlie  t»- 
A  a  reference  to  tlie  interior,  iiid  inrirsely  ;   \at  me  know 
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teachers,  superiors.  Then  comes  the  second  ;  Reverence  for  what  is 
Under  us.  Those  hands  folded  over  the  back,  and  as  it  were  tied 
together;  thut  down-turned  smiling  look,  announce  that  we  are  to 
regard  the  earth  with  attention  and  cheerfulness :  from  tlie  bounty 
of  the  earth  we  are  nourished ;  the  earth  affords  unutterable  joys ; 
but  disproportionate  sorrows  she  also  brings  us.  Should  one  of  our 
children  do  himself  external  hurt,  blamably  or  blamelessly ;  should 
others  hurt  him  accidentally  or  purposely ;  should  dead  involuntary 
matter  do  him  hurt ;  then  let  him  well  consider  it ;  for  such  dangers 
will  attend  him  all  his  days.  But  from  this  posture  we  delay  not  to 
fVee  our  pupil,  the  instant  we  l)ecome  convinced  that  the  instruction 
connected  with  it  has  produced  sufficient  influence  on  him.  Then, 
on  the  contrary,  we  bid  him  gather  courage,  and,  turning  to  his  com- 
rades, range  himself  along  with  them.  Now,  at  last,  he  stands  forth, 
frank  and  bold ;  not  selflshly  isolated ;  only  in  combination  with  his 
equals  does  he  front  the  world.  Farther  we  have  nothing  to 
add." 

'  '*I  see  a  glimpse  of  it!  "  said  Wilhelm.  *'  Are  not  the  mass  of 
men  so  marred  and  stinted,  because  they  take  pleasure  only  in  the 
element  of  evil- wishing  and  evil-speaking  ?  Whoever  gives  himself 
to  this,  soon  comes  to  be  indifferent  towards  G(mI,  contemptuous 
towartls  the  world,  spiteful  towanls  his  equals ;  and  the  true,  gt^nuine, 
indispensable  sentiment  of  self-estimation  corrupts  into  self-conceit 
and  presumption.  Allow  me,  however,"  continued  he,  "to  state 
one  difficulty.  You  say  that  reverence  is  not  natural  to  man  :  now 
has  not  the  reverence  or  fear  of  rude  people  for  violent  convulsions 
of  nature,  or  other  inexplicable  mysteriously  forebtMling  occum^nces, 
been  heretofore  regarded  as  the  germ  out  of  which  a  higher  feeling, 
a  purer  sentiment,  was  by  degrees  to  be  developed  ♦ " 

* "  Nature  is  indeed  adequate  to  fear,"  replied  they,  "  but  to  rever- 
ence not  adc>quate.  Men  fear  a  known  or  unknown  powerful  being; 
the  strong  seeksn  to  conquer  it,  the  weak  to  avoid  it ;  both  endeavour 
to  get  quit  of  it,  and  feel  themselves  happy  when  for  a  short  season 
they  have  put  it  aside.  an<l  their  nature  has  in  some  degn-e  restored 
itself  to  freedom  and  indeiK*ndence.  The  natural  man  repeats  thin 
operation  millions  of  times  in  the  course  of  his  life ;  from  tear  he 
struggles  to  freedom  ;  from  free<lom  he  is  driven  back  to  fear,  and  so 
makes  no  advancement.  To  fear  is  easy,  but  grievous  :  to  n-ven^nce 
is  difficult,  but  sati.nfactory.  Man  d(K's  not  willingly  itubmit  hims<*lf 
to  reverence,  or  rather  he  never  so  submits  himsiOf:  it  i*  a  higher 
sense  which  must  1m'  conimunicate<l  to  his  natun* ;  which  only  in 
some  favouriMl  individuals  unfolds  itself  s}>ontan(K)U8ly,  who  on  this 
ac<'ount  too  havi*  of  old  l)een  looked  upon  as  Saints  and  (iimIs.  Here 
lies  the  worth,  hen.*  Uvh  the  business  of  all  true  Religions,  wheri>of 
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here  are  likewise  only  three,  according  to  the  objects  towards  whk — ^_v 
tbej  direct  our  deTotion." 

'The  men  pansed;  Wilhelm  reflected  fiyr  a  time  in  tilenoe; 
feeling  in  himself  no  pretension  to  uifbld  these  strange  words,  be 
quested  the  Sages  to  proceed  with  their  exposition.     Thej  imi 
dSatelj  complied.    "  No  Religion  that  grounds  itself  on  fear," 
thej,  "  is  regarded  among  us.    With  the  rererenoe  to  which  a 
should  gire  dominion  in  his  mind,  he  can,  in  pajing  honour, 
his  own  honour ;  he  is  not  disunited  with  himself  as  in  the 
case.    The  Religion  which  depends  on  ReTerenoe  fbr  what  is 
us,  we  denominate  the  Ethnic ;  it  is  the  Religion  of  the  Nadoos,  9mi^m  ai 
the  first  happ7  delireranoe  from  a  degrading  fear :  all  Heathen  i 

liglons,  as  we  call  them,  are  of  this  sort,  whatsoerer  names  th^ 
bear.    The  Second  Religion,  which  ibunds  itself  on  ReTerenee 
what  is  Around  us,  we  denominate  the  Philosophical;  ibr  the 
losopher  stations  himself  in  tlie  middle,  and  must  draw  down  to 
all  that  is  higher,  and  up  to  him  all  that  is  lower,  and  onfy  In 
medium  condition  does  he  merit  the  title  of  W\§e,    Here  as  he 
Tejs  with  clear  sight  his  relation  to  his  equals,  and  therefere  to 
whole  human  race,  his  relation  likewise  to  all  other  earthly 
stances  and  arrangements  necessary  or  accidental,  he  alone, 
cosmic  sense,  lives  in  Truth.    But  now  we  have  to  speak  of 
Third  Reli^on,  grounded  on  Rererence  for  what  Is  Under  us: 
we  name  the  Christian ;  as  in  the  Christian  Religion  such  a 
is  the  most  distinctly  manifested :  it  is  a  last  step  to  whidi 
kind  wore  fitted  and  destined  to  attain.    But  what  a  task  was  it,  O^ 
only  to  be  patient  with  the  Earth,  and  let  it  lie  beneath  us,  we  ap- 
pealing to  a  higher  birthplace ;  but  also  to  recognise  humility  swf 
poverty,  mockery  and  despite,  disgrace  and  wretchedness,  sufiRfrlag 
and  death,  to  recognise  these  things  as  divine  ;  nay,  even  on  sin  sad 
crime  to  look  not  as  hindrances,  but  to  honour  and  love  them  st 
furtherances,  of  what  is  holy.    Of  this,  indeed,  we  find  some  traoM 
in  all  ages :  but  the  trace  is  not  the  goal ;  and  this  being  now  at- 
tained, the  human  species  cannot  retrograde ;  and  we  may  say  ths 
the  Cliristian  Religion,  having  once  appeared,  cannot  again  vanU 
having  once  assumed  its  divine  shape,  can  be  subject  to  no  disso^ 
tion. 

' "  To  which  of  these  Religions  do  you  specially  adhere  ? " 
quired  Wilhelm. 

*"To  all  the  three,"  replied  they,  "for  in  their  union  they 
duce  what  may  properly  be  called  the  true  Religion.    Out  of 
three  Reverences  springs  the  highest  Reverence,  Reverence  for 
self,  and  these  again  unfold  themselves  from  this ;  so  that  m 
tains  the  highest  elevation  of  which  he  is  capable,  that  of 
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jastiflcd  in  reckoning  himself  the  Best  that  God  and  Nature  have 
produced ;  naj,  of  being  able  to  continue  on  this  lofty  eminence, 
without  being  again  by  self-conceit  and  presumption  drawn  down 
from  it  into  the  vulgar  level." ' 

The  Three  undertake  to  adroit  him  into  the  interior  of 
their  Sanctuary ;  whither,  accordingly,  he,  ^  at  the  hand  of 
the  Eldest,'  proceeds  on  the  morrow.  Sorry  are  we  that  we 
cannot  follow  them  into  the  '  octagonal  hall/  so  full  of  paint- 
ings, and  the  ^  gallery  open  on  one  side,  and  stretching  round 
'  a  spacious,  gay,  flowery  garden.'  It  is  a  beautiful  figurative 
representation,  by  pictures  and  symbols  of  Art,  of  the  First 
and  the  Second  Religions,  the  Ethnic  and  the  Philosophical ; 
for  the  former  of  which  the  pictures  have  been  composed 
from  the  Old  Testament ;  for  the  latter  from  the  New.  We 
can  only  make  room  for  some  small  portions. 

"'I  observe,"  said  Wilhclm,  "you  have  done  tlie  Israelites  the 
honour  to  select  their  history  as  the  groundwork  of  this  delineation, 
or  rather  you  have  made  it  the  leading  object  there." 

'  '*  As  you  see,"  replied  the  Eldest ;  "  for  you  will  remark,  that  on 
the  socles  and  friezes  we  have  introduced  another  series  of  transac- 
tions and  occurrenci.'t»,  uut  so  much  of  a  synchronistic  as  of  a  sym- 
phronistic  kind ;  sinct*,  among  all  nations,  we  discover  records  of  a 
similar  import,  and  grounded  on  the  same  facts.  Thus  you  perceive 
Itere,  while,  in  the  main  field  of  the  picture,  Abraham  receive*  a 
visit  from  his  gods  in  tlie  form  of  fair  youths,  Apollo  among  the 
herdsmen  of  Admetus  is  painted  above  on  the  frieze.  From  which 
we  may  learn,  that  the  gods,  when  they  appear  to  men,  are  com- 
monly unrecognised  of  them." 

'  The  fHends  walked  on.  Wilhelm,  for  the  most  part,  met  with 
well-known  objects ;  but  they  were  here  exhibited  in  a  livelier,  more 
expressive  manner,  tlian  be  had  been  used  to  see  them.  On  some 
few  matters  he  requested  explanation,  and  at  last  could  not  help 
returning  to  liis  former  question  :  "  Why  the  Israelitish  history  had 
been  chosen  in  preference  to  all  others  ?  " 

'  The  Eldest  answered  :  "  Among  all  Heathen  religions,  for  such 
also  is  tlie  Israelitish,  this  has  the  most  distinguished  advantages ;  of 
whicli  I  shall  mention  only  a  few.  At  the  Ethnic  judgment-seat ; 
at  the  judgment-seat  of  tlie  (iod  of  Nations,  it  is  not  asked  whether 
this  is  the  best,  the  most  excellent  nation ;  but  whether  it  lasts, 
whether  it  has  continued.     The  Israelitish  people  never  was  good  for 
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mucli,  as  its  own  leaders,  judges,  rulers,  prophets,  have  a  tfaouf 
times  reproachfully  declared  ;  it  possesses  few  virtues,  and  most 
the  faults  of  other  nations  :  but  in  cohesion,  stedfastness,  valour,  ar. 
when  all   this  would  not  serve,  in  obstinate  toughness,  it  has 
match.     It  is  the  most  {K'rsevcrant  nation  in  the  world  ;  it  is,  it 
and  it  will  be,  to  glorify  the  name  of  Jehovah  through  all  ages, 
have  set  it  up,  therefore,  as  the  pattern  figure ;  as  the  main 
to  which  the  others  only  serve  as  a  frame." 

' "  It  becomes  not  me  to  dispute  with  you,"  said  Wilhelm,  "sL^e:  wince 
you  have  instruction  to  impart.  Open  to  me,  therefore,  the  ot^T"  ^tber 
advantages  of  this  people,  or  rather  of  its  history,  of  its  religion."^   " 

**' One  chief  advantage,"  said  the  other,  "  is  its  excellent  col 
tion  of  Sacred  Books.  These  stand  so  happily  combined  toget'. 
that  even  out  of  the  most  diverse  elements,  the  feeling  of  a  w! 
still  rises  before  us.  They  are  complete  enough  to  satisfy ; 
mentary  enough  to  excite  ;.  barbarous  enough  to  rouse;  tei 
enough  to  appease ;  and  for  how  many  other  contradicting  m^^ 
might  not  those  Books,  might  not  this  one  Book,  be  praised  ?" 


'  Thus  wanderinij  on,  they  had  now  reached  the  gloomy  and  por- 

plcx(?d  periods  of  the   History,  the  destruction  of  the  City  and^       the 
Temple,  the  murder,  exile,  slavery  of   whole  masses  of  this       ■^tiff- 
necked  people.     Its  subsequent  fortunes  were  delineated  in  a        run- 
ning allegorieal  way  ;  a  real  historical  delineation  of  them  w    ^uid 
have  lain  without  tlie  limits  of  true  Art. 

*  At  this  point,  the  gallery  abruptly  terminated  in  a  closed  c^oor. 
and  Wilhelm  was  surprised  to  see  himself  already  at  the  end.  '*''" 
your  historical  series,"  said  he,  **  I  find  a  chasm.  You  havfcf*  "^ 
stroyed  the  Temple  ot  Jerusalem,  and  dispersed  the  people ;  yet  J^^ 
have  not  introdueed  the  divine  Man  who  taught  there  shortly  be:^^^* 
to  whom,  shortly  hcfore,  tliey  would  give  no  ear." 

*  *'  To  have  done  tliis.  as  you  require  it,  would  have  been  an  e"^"^^^' 
The  life  of  that  divine  Man,  whom  you  allude  to,  stands  in  no    <^**" 
nexion  with  the  general  history  of  the  world  in  his  time.     It  W^* 
private  life  ;  his  teaching  was  a  teaching  for  individuals.     WhaC^     '* 
publicly  befallen  vast  inassi's  of  jwople,  and  the  minor  jwirts  ^f^^^^-. 
compose  them,  belongs  to  tlie  general  History  of  the  World,  t*^ 
general  Krligion  of  the  World ;  the  Religion  we  have  nameiJ  , 
First.     What  inwardly  lujfalls  individuals  belongs  to  the    Sc^*^^. 
Keligion,  the  Philosophical  :    such   a   Religion   was  it    that  C^*_^. 


taught  and  practised,  so   long  as  he  went  about   on    Earth.  .^rhe 

this  reason,  the  external  here  closes,  and  I  now  oi)en  to  yoi* 
internal." 
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*  A  door  went  back,  and  they  entered  a  similar  gallery :  where 
^Vilhelm  soon  recogniged  a  corresponding  scries  of  Pictures  from 
the  New  Testament  They  seemed  as  if  by  another  hand  than  Uie 
first :  all  was  softer ;  forms,  movements,  accompaniments,  iigiit  and 
colouring.' 

Into  this  secontl  gallery,  with  its  strange  doctrine  about 
*  MinicU'8  and  Panibh*s/  the  characteristic  of  the  Philosoph- 
ical R<»ligion,  we  cannot  enter  for  the  present,  yet  must  give 
one  hurried  glance.  Wilhelm  expresses  some  surprise  that 
these  delineations  terminate  ^^  with  the  Supper,  with  the 
scene  where  the  Master  and  his  Disciples  part"  He  in- 
quires fur  the  remaining  |X)rtion  of  the  history. 

' "  In  all  sorts  of  instruction/'  said  the  Eldest,  "  in  all  sorts  of 
communication,  we  iire  fond  of  separating  whatever  it  is  possible  to 
separate  ;  for  by  this  means  alone  can  the  notion  of  importance  and 
peculiar  signifi(*anoe  arise  in  the  j'oung  mind.  Actual  experience  of 
itself  mingles  and  mixes  all  things  together :  here,  accordingly,  we 
have  entirely  disjoined  that  sublime  Man's  life  from  its  termination. 
In  life,  he  ap}>ears  as  a  true  Philosopher,  —  let  not  the  expression 
stagger  you,  —  as  a  Wise  Man  in  the  highest  sense.  He  stands  firm 
to  his  point ;  he  g<K»s  on  his  way  inflexibly,  and  while  he  exalts  the 
lower  to  himself,  while  he  makes  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  sick, 
partakers  of  his  wis<lom,  of  his  riches,  of  his  stn>ngth,  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  nowise  ccmceals  his  divine  origin  ;  he  dares  to  cquiU 
himself  with  Guil,  nay  to  declare  that  he  himself  is  God.  In  this 
manner  he  is  wont,  from  youth  upwards,  to  astound  his  familiar 
friends  ;  of  these  he  gains  a  part  to  his  own  cause ;  irritates  the  rest 
against  him  ;  and  shows  to  all  men,  who  are  aiming  at  a  certain 
elevation  in  doctrine  and  life,  what  they  have  to  look  for  from  the 
world.  And  thus,  for  the  noble  portion  of  mankind,  his  walk  and 
conversation  are  evt-n  more  instructive  and  profitable  than  his  death  : 
for  to  those  trials  every  one  i»  called,  to  this  trial  but  a  few.  Now, 
omitting  all  that  results  from  this  consideration,  do  hut  look  at  the 
touching  swne  of  the  I-Ast  Supper.  Here  the  Wise  Man.  as  it  ever 
is,  leavi'j*  thos«'  that  art*  his  own,  utterly  orpiiane*!  behind  him  ;  and 
while  he  is  earetul  for  tlie  Gootl.  he  feinls  along  with  them  a  traitor, 
by  whom  he  and  the  Ik'tter  are  to  Ih»  destroyed."  ' 

This  seems  to  ih  to  have  *  a  deep,  .still  meaning :  *  and  the 
longer  and   clo-er   we   examine  it,  the   more   it   pl»'a«*s  us. 
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Wiibi'lm  i>  iiul  iiiliujltcil  into  tlie  shrine  of  the  Tbird  Ro- 
li;^ion.  llie  Clirisliiiii,  or  lliai  of  which  Christ's  aufferingz-  and 
ileHth  nerc  llic  i-yiulfiil.  a^  hii  walk  and  coiiTersalioD  had 
\)v<-n  the  .•yiiilM)!  lif  the  Second,  or  Phiktoophical  Beligkw. 
■■  TImi  Iii--I  R-'lit-iuii."  it  i^  ^aid,— 

'  ■'  Tliat  hit  Ki-ligiiin,  whith  arises  from  the  Revtrence  of  what  U 
Bi'Di'ntli  u«  ;  tliut  vi-iii-rnliuii  iif  the  ranlni>liclur]-,  the  haled,  the 
ariiiilcil,  Ki'  givv  tu  iitdi  uT  ciur  pupils,  in  laiah  [lortioiu,  bj  way  of 
oultil,  along  witli  him  intu  the  wurlit.  ni^rvly  (hal  he  maj  knov 
whurv  mr>n'  li^  t'<  l>t  Iih>1,  should  eucli  a  vanl  (priag  Dp  within  him. 
I  invjti-  y-i  t'p  r,  rirc  liitliir  nl:  tile  end  uf  ■  /ear,  to  atleoil  onrcen- 
iTjt  I'  --  '         .     1  -       '     ->   Tir  yuur  son  »  sdruiciHl :  then  ihall  jron 

■  ■   r.-:i. |i..  -[...»,"  aaiJ  W[lhelm:  ■■  as  yoo  ha>e  set  up 

Iht-  Ilk'  til  [III?  liiMiii'  M^ii  lor  a  pallem  and  fxample,  hare  yon 
llki'Mi-o  sck'Oli'il  his    tiifli'rln^,   liis  ili*Hlh.  u  a  moikl  or  cxalCed 

■■■  l"ii.li.iiM...Ily  «,.  tinn.."  n..plif.l  (he  Eldeit.  -  Of  this  ire  malie 
111.  -M  ;■  I  1  lii  !■  ■  ■!■  1"  .1  M-il  uviT  thi»e  suffbrlng*.  CTen  because 
"■c  ri  1  ■  I   _-liiv.     We  hntd  il  a  damnable  audacjiy  lo 

brill-  ^  I  i-kvh,  and  the  lliily  Itiie  who  luflen  OD  it, 

"rl.'iM-     '    'i.it.r],    !il:Ii|  Df  lilt  Sun,  whith  liul  its  bee  wfaena 
a  sifilit  on  t[;  lo  iHki'  thc«c  m.vderioua 
e  iJrpdi  of  borrow  Vwt  hid,  and  play  with 
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in  DO  case  l>e  wholly  unimelligible,  nor  llie  wonis  of  sucli  a 

OIM  B$  Goetlm  indifferent,  we  have  (ranscribed  it  for  their 

pmunL     If  ire  induce  ihem  to  turn  lo  the  original,  and 

Mudy  this  in  its  compleli'nesii,  with  so  much  else  that  euvi- 

nnu  il,  and  bears  od  it,  they  will  thank  U4  still  mure.     To 

<Kr  own  judginonl  at  least,  there  is  a  fine  and  pure  signili- 

c^Dcc  in  ihii)  whole  ddineuiion :  ^uch  phruses  even  aa  'the 

^nctuar/  of  Sorrow,'  '  the  divine  depth  of  Sorrow,'  have 

of  ibemaelres  a  pathetic  wisdom  fur  us ;  as  indeed  a  tone 

of  deTouttieas,  of  calm,  mild,  priest-like  dignity  pervades  the 

w^Kile.     In  a  tim«  like  ours,  it  ia  rarie  lo  see,  in  the  writiogt 

^  cultivRled  men,  any  opinion  whatever  bearing  any  mark 

w'  sincerity  on  euch  a  subject  ns  this :  yet  it  is  and  continues 

**»e  higliest  subject,  and  tliey  that  are  highest  are  most  &t 

'^^  studying  il,  and  helping  otliers  to  study  it. 

Goetlie'a  Wandtijahrf  was  published  in  hi«  seventy-second 
y^ar;  Werter  in  his  twenty-lillh :  thus  in  passing  between 
'•*o«e  two  works,  and  over  Meitteri  Lehrjahre,  which  stands 
**e«rly  midway,  we  have  glanced  over  a  space  of  almost 
"^3  years,  including  within  ibem,  of  course,  whatever  was 
"M^i  important  in  his  public  or  private  history.  By  means 
of  ihese  (juntalions,  so  diverse  in  their  tone,  we  mcHnl  to 
''Wkt  it  visible  thai  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  tlie 
'■K»n|  disposition  of  tiic  man  ;  a  change  from  inward  impris- 
"oinent,  doubt  and  discontent,  into  freedom,  belief  and  clear 
aotiriiy  ;  such  a  change  as,  in  our  opinion,  must  take  plaoe, 
"■•••ra  or  less  consciouitly,  in  every  character  that,  especially 
in  ilieg^  times,  attains  to  spiritual  manhood ;  and  in  clmrac- 
'***  possessing  any  thou ghtfuln ess  and  sensibility,  will  seldom 
"^e  place  without  a  loo  painful  consciousness,  without  bittt^r 
'^'^'iflicCs,  in  which  the  character  itself  is  too  often  niaimud 
"*^  impoveriithed,  and  which  end  too  often  not  in  victory, 
*•!  in  defeat,  or  fatal  compromise  with  the  enemy.  Too 
HJJHki  we  may  well  §ay  ;  for  though  ninny  gird  on  the  hiir- 
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nt\ss,   few    bear    it   warrior-like ;  still    fewer    [nit    it   olF  w 
triumph.     Among  our  own  poets,  Byron  was  almost  tlie  oi 
man  we  saw  faithfully  and  manfully  struggling,  to  the  c 
in  this  cause  ;  and  he  died  while  the  victory  was  still  dot 
ful,  or   at   best,  only  beginning  to  be   gained.      We 
already   stated  our  opinion,    that   Goethe's   success  in 
matter  has  been  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other 
in   his  age ;  nay  that,  in  the  strictest  sense,  he  may 
be  called  the   only  one  that   has  so  succeeded.      On  '^lils 
ground,  were  it  on  no  other,  we  have  ventured  to  say,  ^%at 
his  spiritual  history  and  procedure  must  deserve  attenti.o«i ; 
that  his  opinions,  his  creations,  his  mode  of   thought,       his 
whole  picture  of  the  world  as  it  dwells  within  him,  mus^  to 
his  contemporaries  be  an  inquiry  of  no  common  interest  ?    of 
an  interest  altogether  peculiar,  and  not  in  this  degree     ^^' 
ampled   in   existing  literature.     These   things   can  be      bot 
imperfectly  stated  here,  and  must  be  left,  not  in  a  stat^    of 
demonstration,  but  at  the  utmost,  of  loose  fluctuating  proba- 
bility; nevertheless,  if  inquired  into,  they  will  be  foun^l   ^ 
have  a  precise  enough  meaning,  and,  as  we  believe,  a  higWj 
important  one. 

For  the    rest,   what  sort  of  mind  it  is  that  has  fta^sstd 
throuj^h  this  change,  that  has  gained  this  victory;  how  •^^ 
and  high  a  mind  ;  how  learned  by  study  in  all  that  is  wi^^^ ' 
by  experience  in  all  that  is  most  complex,  the  brightest  ^^ 
well   as   the  blackest,  in  man's  existence ;  gifted  with  y/v^^^ 
insight,  with  what  grace  and  power  of  utterance,  we  s^^ 
not  for  the  present  attempt  discussing.     All  these  the  re^^^ 
will  learn,  who  studies   his  writings  with   such  attention    ^ 
they  merit :  and  by  no  other  means.     Of  Goethe's  dram*^**' 
lyrical,  didactic  poems,  in  their  thousandfold  expressiven^"^*^ 
for  they  are  full  of  expressiveness,  we  can  here  say  notbi^*' 
But  in  every  department  of  Literature,  of  Art  ancient  ^ 
modern,  in  many  provinces  of  Science,  w^e  shall  often  no 
him  ;  and  hope  to  have  other  occasions  of  estimating  Wj 
in  these  respects,  we  and  all  men  owe  him. 
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0  ctrcnmstuiice^  iiu'anntiik,  wc  have  rcmaiked,  whieli 
pi  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  his  origioal  faculty  for 
',  and  ga  far  to  eonvinoe  us  of  ilic  ila'^Ieiy  he  has 
1  that  art :  these  we  mnj  here  gtale  briefly,  for  the 
jailgmefit  of  such  iu»  already  know  hia  writing--,  or  the  help 
rf  Well  as  are  beginning  to  know  ihem.  The  first  is,  his 
Angularly  emblematic  intellect ;  hJA  ]>er[ictual  never-failing 
tendency  to  tratisforin  into  thape,  into  Kfi,  llie  opinion,  the 
feeling  that  may  dwell  in  him ;  wliicli,  in  its  widest  sense, 
"«  reckon  to  be  esscntinlly  the  gi'and  problem  of  the  Poet. 
"«  do  not  raean  mere  metaphor  and  rhetorical  trope  :  these 
are  but  tile  cxteinor  concern,  often  but  the  scatTolding  of  the 
'<Ii6t!e,  which  is  to  be  built  np  (within  our  thoughts)  by 
•"earis  of  them.  In  allusions,  in  nimilitudei!,  tliongh  no  one 
kiunvn  to  u?  is  happier,  many  are  more  copious  than  Goethe. 
But  we  find  tliij^  fui:ully  of  liiit  in  the  very  essence  of  his 
Well«cti  and  trace  it  alike  in  the  quiet  cunning  epigram, 
*•  kllegaryt  the  qnaint  device,  reminding  us  of  some 
'^l*Krle«  or  Bunynn;  and  in  the  Faiut$,  the  ThMM,  the  Mi- 
^■^•M,  which  in  their  pure  and  genuine  personality,  may 
■™ost  remind  us  of  the  Arifh  and  Hmiilett  of  Shakspeare. 
"Crylhing  has  form,  everything  has  visual  existence;  the 
poet's  imagination  bodiet  forth  the  forms  of  things  unseen, 
'•'»  pen  turns  them  lo  thnpe.  This,  as  a  natural  endowment, 
•xists  in  Goethe,  we  oonceive,  lo  a  very  high  degree. 

The  other  characierislie  of  liis  mind,  which  proves  to  na 
''>8  acquired  Tnastcry  in  art,  as  this  sliows  us  the  extent  of 
Bw  original  capacity  for  it,  is  his  wonderful  variety,  nay  uni- 
^''Mlity  ;  hia  entire  fi-eedom  Irom  Mannerii^m.  We  read 
'•oethe  for  years,  before  we  come  to  see  wherein  the  distin- 
B^'shing  peculiarity  of  his  understanding,  of  his  disposition, 
•'en  nf  h'ls  way  of  writing,  consists.  It  seems  quite  a  fim- 
P*"  Kljle  that  of  his;  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  calmness, 
"•  perspicuity,  in  short  its  commonness ;  and  yet  it  is  the 
•""^t  uncommon  of  all  styles ;  we  feel  as  if  every  one  might 
"niiBte  it,  and  ji-t  it  is  inimitable.     As  hard  is  it  to  discover 
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in  his  writings,  —  though  there  also,  as  in  every  man's  writ- 
ings, the  character  of  the  writer  must  lie  recorded,  —  what 
sort  of  spiritual  construction  he  has,  what  are  his  tem|)er, 
his  affections,  his  individual  specialities.  For  all  lives 
freely  within  him :  Philina  and  Cl&rchen,  Mephistopheles 
and  Mignon,  are  alike  indifferent,  or  alike  dear  to  him ;  be 
is  of  no  sect  or  caste :  he  seems  not  this  man  or  that  man, 
but  a  man.  We  reckon  this  to  be  the  characteristic  of  a 
Master  in  Art  of  any  sort ;  and  true  especially  of  all  great 
Poets.  How  true  is  it  of  Shakspeare  and  Homer!  Who 
knows,  or  can  figure  what  the  Man  Shakspeare  was,  by  the 
first,  by  the  twentieth  perusal  of  his  works  ?  He  is  a  Voice 
coming  to  us  from  the  Land  of  Melody :  his  old  brick  dwell- 
ing-place, in  the  mere  earthly  burgh  of  Stratford-on-Avon, 
offers  us  the  most  inexplicable  enigma.  And  what  is  Homer 
in  the  llias  f  He  is  the  witness  ;  he  has  seen,  and  lie 
reveals  it ;  we  hear  and  believe,  but  do  not  behold  him. 
Now  compare,  with  these  two  Poets,  any  other  two ;  not  of 
equal  genius,  for  there  are  none  such,  but  of  equal  sincerity, 
who  wrote  as  eaniestly,  and  from  the  heart,  like  them. 
Take,  for  instance,  Jean  Paul  and  Lord  Byron.  The  good 
Richter  begins  to  shows  himself,  in  his  broad,  massive, 
kindly,  quaint  significance,  before  we  have  read  many  pages 
of  even  his  slightest  work  ;  and  to  the  last  he  paints  himself 
much  better  than  his  subject  Byron  may  also  be  said  to 
have  painted  nothing  else  than  himself,  be  his  subject  what 
it  mighL  Yet  as  a  test  for  the  culture  of  a  Poet,  in  bis 
poetical  capacity,  for  his  pretensions  to  mastery  and  com- 
pleteness in  his  art,  we  cannot  but  reckon  this  among  the 
surest.  Tried  by  this,  there  is  no  living  writer  that  ap- 
proaches within  many  degrees  of  Goethe. 

Thus,  it  would  seem,  we  consider  Goethe  to  be  a  richly 
educated  Poet,  no  less  than  a  richly  educated  Man  ;  a 
master  both  of  Humanity  and  of  Poetry ;  one  to  whom 
Experience  has  given  true  wisdom,  and  the  *  Melodies  Eter- 
nal *  a  perfect  utterance  for  his  wisdom.     Of  the  particular 
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ftjllll  whtcli  l1ii$  Immantt^,  this  wisdom'  hns  nsaoTD^d  :  of  liis 
opinions,  cliaracter,  personality,  —  for  ihwc,  wiih  wlialcver 
ilifilciiltr,  are  and  must  be  deetpherable  in  his  wriiinga, — 
we  Lud  ranch  lo  sAy  :  bul  this  aI«o  we  niiist  decline.  In  the 
pre-icnt  stale  of  matters,  lo  speak  adeqiiatelj  would  be  a 
ta«k  loo  liuni  for  us,  and  one  in  whicb  our  readers  could 
afford  little  help,  nay  in  which  many  of  ihcra  might  take 
liUle  interesL  Meanwhile,  we  have  found  a  brief  cursory 
akeloh  on  ttiia  aobject,  already  written  in  our  languiige :  aoine 
{jMrts  of  it,  by  way  of  preparation,  we  shall  here  iranscribe. 
It  is  written  by  a  professed  admirer  of  Goeihe ;  nay,  as 
might  almost  seem,  by  a  grateful  learner,  whom  tie  bad 
taught,  whom  he  had  helped  lo  lead  out  of  epirilunl  obdtruc- 
tum.  into  peace  and  light.  Making  due  allowance  for  all 
(hU.  there  is  lillle  in  the  paper  that  we  object  to. 

•  In  Goethe's  mind,'  ob»er»e»  he,  '  ttie  Br»t  «>pect  that  strike*  ii»  <■ 
it* enlninen,  Iheii  it«  beauty:  a  devper  inspection  rerinl*  to  na  its 
VMtaeM  nnd  unmeasured  atrengtli.  Tliis  man  ruin,  Hnd  ia  not  ruled. 
Tbc  alem  and  fiery  energiea  of  a  nioac  passionate  smil  lie  silent  in 
the  (Tenlre  if  liig  bving ;  n  trembling  eensibilit;  hat  Wen  inured  to 
Mand,  triihoul  flinching  or  murmur,  the  sharpeal  trials.  Nothing 
a«IWBr<t,  nothing  inward,  shall  agitate  or  control  him.  Tlie  bright- 
cat  md  most  capricious  fancy,  the  mosE  iriercing  and  inquisitiTe  in- 
tellect, the  wildest  and  deepest  imagination;  the  highest  tlirills  of 
jaj,  tlie  billerest  pangs  of  scFrrow  :  all  these  are  his,  he  is  not  theirs. 
^■ile  be  moves  every  heart  from  its  sladftstness,  his  own  is  Ann 
Mid  still :  Hie  word*  dial  aeareh  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  na- 
tnn.  he  prononncea  with  a  tone  df  coldness  and  eijuanluiity ;  in  th« 
deopest  pathos  lie  weeps  not,  or  his  teara  are  likt  water  trickling 
trttsa  a  rock  of  adamant,  lie  is  king  of  himself  and  of  his  world; 
nor  doe*  he  rule  it  like  a  vulgar  great  man,  like  a  Napoli-tin  or 
Charlca  ihe  Twelfth,  by  the  mere  brute  exertion  of  hia  will, 
gronnded  on  no  principle,  or  on  a  Talse  one  :  his  hculties  and 
freljnga  an-  not  fettered  or  prostrated  under  the  iron  sway  of  Pai- 
tisDi  bat  led  and  guided  in  kindly  union  under  tbc  mild  sway  of 
Reasoo  ;  as  Ilie  fierce  primeval  elements  of  Chaos  were  stilled  at 
the  cooling  of  Light,  sod  bound  together,  under  its  soft  vesture, 
^|U0  a  glorious  and  beneOcent  Creation. 

is  is  the  true  Best  of  man  ;  the  dim  aim  of  every  human  soul, 
uly  a  chonen  few.     It  tomes  ngl  unsought  to 
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any ;  but  the  wise  are  wise  because  they  think  no  price  too  higli  for 
it.  Goetlie's  inw'ard  home  has  been  reared  by  slow  and  laborioiu 
efforts ;  but  it  stands  on  no  hollow  or  deceitful  basis :  for  his  petme 
is  not  from  blindness,  but  from  clear  vision  ;  not  ft'om  uncertain  hope 
of  alteration,  but  from  sure  insight  into  what  cannot  alter.  Hu 
world  seems  once  to  have  been  desolate  and  baleful  as  tliat  of  the 
darkest  sceptic :  but  he  has  covered  it  anew  with  beauty  and  solem* 
nity,  derived  from  deeper  sources,  over  which  Doubt  can  have  no 
sway.  He  has  inquired  fearlessly,  and  fearlessly  searched  out  and 
denied  the  False  ;  but  he  lias  not  forgotten,  what  is  equally  essential 
and  infinitely  harder,  to  search  out  and  admit  the  True.  His  lieart 
is  still  full  of  warmth,  tliough  his  head  is  clear  and  cold ;  the  world 
for  him  is  still  full  of  grandeur,  though  he  clothes  it  with  no  &ke 
colours  ;  his  fellow-creatures  are  still  objects  of  reverence  and  love, 
though  their  basenesses  are  plainer  to  no  eye  than  to  his.  To  reoon- 
cile  these  contradictions  is  the  task  of  all  good  men,  each  for  him- 
self, in  his  own  way  and  manner ;  a  task  which,  in  our  age,  is  en- 
compassed with  difhcultius  iH-culiar  to  tlie  time ;  and  which  Goethe 
seems  to  have  accomplished  with  a  success  that  few  can  rival.  A 
mind  so  in  unity  with  itself,  even  tliough  it  were  a  poor  and  small 
one,  would  arrest  our  attention,  and  win  some  kind  regard  from  us ; 
but  when  this  mind  ranks  among  the  strongest  and  most  compli- 
cated of  the  siK»cies,  it  becomes  a  sight  full  of  interest,  a  study  full 
of  deep  instruction. 

*  Such  a  mind  as  Goetlie's  is  the  fruit  not  only  of  a  royal  endow- 
ment by  nature,  but  also  of  a  culture  proportionate  to  her  bountv. 
In  Goethe's  original  form  of  spirit  we  discern  the  highest  gifts  of 
manhood,  without  any  deliciency  of  the  lower :  he  has  an  eye  and  s 
heart  equally  for  the  sublime,  the  common,  and  the  ridiculous ;  tlie 
elements  at  (mce  of  a  poet,  a  thinker,  and  a  wit.  Of  his  culture  v«* 
have  often  spoken  alri'ady  ;  and  it  deserves  again  to  be  held  up  to 
praise  and  imitation,  'i'his,  as  he  himself  imostentatiously  con- 
fesses, has  been  the  soul  of  all  his  conduct,  the  great  enterprise  of 
his  life  ;  and  few  that  understand  him  will  l)e  apt  to  deny  that  he 
has  prosiHTed.  As  a  writer,  his  resources  have  been  accumulated 
from  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  human  intellect  and  activity  ;  and 
he  has  trained  himself  to  u.^e  the^e  complicated  instruments  with  a 
light  exiKTtness  which  we  might  have  admired  in  the  professor  of  a 
solitary  department.  Freedom,  and  gracv,  and  smiling  earnestness 
are  the  chanictL'ristics  of  his  works  :  the  matter  of  them  flows  along 
in  chaste  abundance,  in  the  softest  combination  :  and  their  style  is 
referred  to  by  native  critics  as  the  highest  sfH^cimen  of  the  German 
tongue. 
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''Vnt  (iM'lIlc's  inillure  at  a  writer  is  perliajw  less  rcmnrlubTc  tliati 
hla  enllure  w  ■  man.  He  hu  learnii]  nol  iii  betd  only,  but  otso  in 
htirl ;  tml  from  Art  nnd  Literature,  but  alio  !)>'  actiun  and  paision, 
in  thm  taggei  ichool  ol'  Kxperiunco.  If  aaki^d  what  was  die  gnuid 
EkMavtcriaiiu  of  liii  writingi.  we  ahould  not  wty  knowledge,  but  wis- 
iIlMi.  A  juiuil  tliat  hue  sueu,  uud  aul1en.il,  and  dune,  speaks  to  iiii 
of  vhal  it  liaa  tried  and  conquered.  A  gay  delineation  will  give  tis 
Bodca  of  dark  and  tollBoint'  eipcrii'iiceB.  of  businesa  clone  in  llif 
(Matt  deep  of  the  apirit ;  a  maxim,  trivial  to  Ihe  careice»  eye.  will 
lift  vitti  iiglit  anil  lolutlon  oter  lung  perplexed  pi-riiidi  of  nur  owu 
UjtciTT-.  It  a  Uius  tliat  liwrt  ipeaka  to  lieart,  that  (lie  life  ol  onu 
aaa  becoinca  a  poueaaion  to  all.  lltpte  is  a  miad  of  Iliv  musl  euLile 
and  tumullaom  elements :  but  it  ie  governed  in  prnceAil  diligence, 
*nd  Ita  iinp«lDou«  snd  elhereat  racultiea  work  »oftl?  logetlier  for 
good  and  noble  cnda.  Uoetlie  amy  be  called  a  I'hilosoplwr  ;  for  ha 
iom  snd  Iws  practised  as  a  man  the  wisdam  which,  as  a  poet,  he 
intmlales.  Composure  and  clieerllil  Beriuiuntpss  aevm  lo  breatlie 
uv«T  all  Ilia  clianictcr.  Tliere  ie  uo  whining  aver  liuniiiii  woea :  it  ia 
nndentoiMl  llint  we  mu«t  simply  all  strive  lo  iilk'vJNti'  rir  remove 
UaMn.  There  is  no  noiay  battling  for  opinions :  Inn  a  iieneverinj; 
■ellkrt  to  make  Truth  lovely,  and  recommend  licr.  liy  a  thousand  ave- 
nwM,  to  the  hearts  of  oil  men.  Of  his  pvrsuuiil  niatiiicra  we  uaji 
vatilj  believe  the  uniiersal  re)iorl,  as  otlen  given  in  ilie  way  vC  ucn- 
mre  as  of  prtilsc,  that  be  is  a  man  of  canstunmnte  breeding  and  the 
■tMelifit  prt'seuee :  for  hq  air  of  polished  lolenuiee.  uf  courtly,  we 
night  almost  »ay,  mi^i'slic  repose  and  serene  hnnianity,  is  visible 
throughout  liis  works.  In  no  line  of  llicm  daes  lie  speak  with  as- 
Ittriqr  of  any  man ;  sean-vly  over  even  of  a  iliina.  He  knows  the 
food,  and  loves  it ;  he  knows  (be  bad  and  iiaieful,  and  rejects  it :  but 
ill  nritlier  rase  with  violence  ;  his  love  is  calm  and  ni-iive  ;  liis  rejec- 
Ikm  it  implied,  ratlicr  than  pronounced ;  meek  and  gentle,  though 
wt  (ee  that  it  is  tliorough,  and  never  to  be  revoked.  The  noblest 
and  tke  batcxt  he  not  onljr  sccma  to  comprehend,  but  lo  personate 
■nd  body  forth  In  their  most  ecurct  lin<MimeuU :  hence  action*  and 
ap)ni«ni  appeur  in  him  as  they  are,  with  all  tlic  i:in:umstaiicuB  which 
drtenoato  or  ■•ndcar  th»m  (o  the  hearts  wliere  tliey  originated  and 
wIb  mlertaincii.  This  also  is  thu  si»rlt  of  onr  Shakspeare,  and  per- 
bkpe  of  every  great  dninutlic  poet.  Shakspeare  is  no  sectarian ;  lo 
■n  he  deals  witli  equity  and  mercy ;  becauee  lie  knows  oil,  and  his 
bean  ia  wide  enough  for  idl,  lu  his  mind  the  world  is  a  whole  ;  he 
Bgum  It  ai  Providence  governs  it ;  and  to  him  it  is  not  Strang  that 
and  the  good,  and  the 


ahniitd  l>e  ci 
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Considered  as  a  transient  far-off  view  of  Goethe  in  bis 
personal  character,  all  this,  from  the  writer's  peculiar  point 
of  vision,  may  have  its  true  grounds,  and  wears  at  least  the 
aspect  of  sincerity.  We  may  also  quote  something  of  what 
follows  on  Goethe's  character  as  a  poet  and  thinker,  and  the 
contrast  he  exhibits  in  this  respect  with  another  celebrated, 
and  now  altogether  European  author. 

*  Goethe/  observes  this  Critic,  '  has  been  called  the  "  German  Vol- 
taire ; "  but  it  is  a  name  which  does  him  wrong  and  describes  him 
ill.  Except  in  the  corresponding  variety  of  their  pursuits  and 
knowledge,  in  which,  perhaps,  it  does  Voltaire  wrong,  the  two  can- 
not be  compared.  Goethe  is  all,  or  the  best  of  all,  that  Voltaire 
was,  and  he  is  much  that  Voltaire  did  not  dream  of  To  say  noth- 
ing of  his  dignified  and  truthful  character  as  a  man.  he  belongs,  as  a 
thinker  and  a  writer,  to  a  far  higher  class  than  this  enfant  gati  du 
mnnde  qu'il  gata.  Ho  is  not  a  questioner  and  a  despiser,  but  a  teacher 
and  a  revercncor  ;  not  a  destroyer,  but  a  buildor-up  ;  not  a  wit  only, 
but  a  wise  man.  Of  him  Montesquieu  could  not  have  said,  with 
even  epigrammatic  truth  :  //  a  plua  qup.  personne  Vesprit  que  tout  ie 
monde  a.  Voltaire  is  the  cleverest  of  all  past  and  present  men  ;  but  a 
great  man  is  something  more,  and  this  he  surely  was  not.' 

Whether  this  epigram,  which  we  have  seen  in  some  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  really  belongs  to  Montesquieu,  we  know 
not ;  but  it  does  seem  to  us  not  wholly  inapplicable  to  Vol- 
taire, and  at  all  events,  highly  expressive  of  an  important 
distinction  among  men  of  talent  generally.  In  fact,  the  pop- 
ular man,  and  the  man  of  true,  at  least  of  great  originality, 
are  seldom  one  and  the  same ;  we  suspect  that,  till  after  a 
long  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  they  are  never  so. 
Reasons  are  obvious  enough.  The  popular  man  stands  on 
our  own  level,  or  a  hairsbreadth  higher ;  he  shows  us  a  truth 
which  we  c^n  see  without  shifting  our  present  intellectual 
position.  This  is  a  highly  convenient  arrangement.  The 
original  man,  again,  stands  above  us ;  he  wishes  to  wrench  us 
from  our  old  fixtures,  and  elevate  us  to  a  higher  and  clearer 
level :  but  to  quit  our  old  fixtures,  especially  if  we  have  sat  in 
them  with  moderate  comfort  for  some  sc^re  or  two  of  years, 
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IMtfh  ra«y  1)u=inPMi ;  accordingly  « 
tn  giive  bnttle;  wc  i^lill  suspect  ihnt  lie  is  nbove  ii<<,  but 
I  jmreiiHik  oorselves  (Laziness  and  Vanily  earnestly 
vacuiinii!)  thai  he  ia  below.  For  is  ii  not  the  very  cssencu 
Iff  Bitch  a  man  ihnt  lit^  be  rrew  f  And  who  will  warrant  na 
that,  at  ihe  same  time,  lie  shall  only  be  an  inlcusation  and 
cnntinuiiiion  of  the  nld,  which,  in  general,  is  wliat  we  long  and 
look  For?  No  one  can  warrant  us.  And,  granting  him  to  be 
a  man  of  real  genius,  real  depth,  and  that  speaks  not  till 
after  earnest  roedilalion,  what  ?ort  of  a  philosophy  were  hia. 
eould  w  esiimaie  the  k'ngth,  breadth  and  thickness  of  it  at  a 
•ingle  jinnee?  And  when  did  Criticism  give  two  glances? 
Criticism,  Iherefore.  ojienB  on  snch  a  roan  its  greater  and 
its  lesser  batteries,  on  overy  side:  he  has  no  security  but 
ta  ga  un  disregarding  it ;  and  '  in  the  end.'  saya  Goethe. 
'  Criticism  it.'iclf  comes  lo  relish  that  method.'  But  now  lei 
B  speaker  of  the  other  cinss  come  forward  ;  one  of  those  men 
that  'have  more  than  any  one,  the  opinion  which  all  men 
have ! '  No  sooner  does  he  speak,  than  all  and  sundry  of  w 
feel  as  if  we  had  been  wishing  to  speak  that  very  thing,  as  if 
«fB  ourselves  might  have  spoken  it;  and  forthwith  resounds 
fnm  the  united  universe  a  celebration  of  that  surprising  feat. 
What  clenmess,  brilliancy,  juslnes*',  penetration  '  Who  ran 
dnabt  that  this  man  ia  right,  when  so  many  thousand  voles 
are  ready  to  back  him  ?  Doublle's.  he  is  right ,  doubtless. 
be  ix  n  clever  man  -,  and  hts  ]>^al^e  will  long  be  in  all  the 
Magnzines. 

Clever  men  are  gooil,  but  they  are  not  ilie  best  ■  The  in- 
'atruction  they  am  give  us  is  like  htiked  bread,  savoury  and 
'(WlisfVing  for  a  single  day  ;'  but,  unhappily  'flour  cannot 
•l«  Kiwn,  and  seed-corn  ought  not  to  be  ground'  We  pro- 
i,  with  our  Critic  in  his  contrast  of  Goethe  with  Voltaire. 
i  pocti,'  continuei  lie,  '  the  liro  live  not  in  the  tame  liemi- 
^  not  In  the  same  world.  Of  Voltaire's  poetry,  it  were  blin'l- 
bdmy  the  poliahed,  intellectnal  vigour,  Ihe  logical  aymnielry, 
^hea  that  from  time  to  lime  k'*"  ''  'he  colour,  if  nut  llu> 
I.  of  Are:  bill  it  ia  in  n  fxr  oilier  seriate  Iban  tills  Ibst  Uni'llii'  l» 
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a  poet ;  in  a  sense  of  which  the  French  literature  has  never  afTordcd 
any  example.  We  may  venture  to  say  of  him,  that  his  province  is 
high  and  peculiar ;  higher  than  any  poet  but  himself,  for  several  gen- 
erations, has  so  far  succeeded  in,  perhaps  even  has  stedfastly  at> 
tempted.  In  reading  Goethe's  poetry,  it  perpetually  strikes  ua  that  we 
are  reading  the  poetry  of  our  own  day  and  generation.  No  demands 
are  made  on  our  credulity ;  the  light,  the  science,  the  scepticism  of 
uur  age,  is  not  hid  from  us.  He  does  not  deal  in  antiquated  mythol- 
ogies, or  ring  changes  on  traditionary  poetic  forms ;  there  arc  no  su- 
pernal, no  infernal  influences,  —  for  Faiuit  is  an  apparent,  rather  than 
a  real  exception ;  but  there  is  the  barren  prose  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  vulgar  life  which  we  are  all  leading,  and  it  starts  into  strange 
beauty  in  his  hands,  and  we  pause  in  delighted  wonder  to  behold  the 
flowerage  of  poesy  blooming  in  that  parched  and  rugged  soil.  This 
is  the  end  of  his  Mignons  and  Harpers,  of  his  Hermanns  and  Meislen, 
Poetry,  as  he  views  it,  exists  not  in  time  or  place,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
man ;  and  Art  with  Nature  is  now  to  perform  for  the  poet  what 
Nature  alone  iK'rfonned  of  old.  The  divinities  and  demons,  the 
witclies,  spectres  and  fairies,  are  vanisliod  from  the  world,  never 
again  to  be  recalled  :  but  the  Imagination,  which  created  these,  still 
lives,  and  will  forever  live,  in  man's  soul ;  and  can  again  pour  its 
wizard  light  over  the  Universe,  and  summon  forth  enchantments  as 
lovely  or  impressive,  and  which  its  sister  faculties  will  not  contradict. 
To  say  that  Goethe  lias  accomplished  all  this,  would  be  to  say  that 
his  genius  is  greater  than  was  ever  given  to  any  man  :  for  if  it  was  a 
high  and  glorious  mind,  or  rather  series  of  minds,  that  peopled  the 
first  ages  with  their  iK»culiar  forms  of  poetry,  it  must  be  a  series  of 
minds  much  higher  and  more  glorious  that  shall  so  people  the  pres- 
ent. The  angels  and  demons  that  can  lay  prostrate  our  hearts  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  must  be  of  another  and  more  cunning  fashion 
than  those  who  subdued  us  in  the  ninth.  To  have  attempteii,  to  have 
begun  this  enterprise,  may  be  accounted  the  greatest  praise.  That 
(•r(K*the  ever  meditatcjl  it,  in  the  form  here  set  forth,  we  have  no  di- 
rect evidence  :  but,  indeed,  such  is  the  end  and  aim  of  high  poetry  at 
all  times  and  seasons  ;  for  the  fiction  of  the  poet  is  not  falsehood,  but 
the  purest  truth  ;  and,  if  he  would  lead  caj'tive  our  whole  being,  not 
rest  satisfied  with  a  part  of  it,  he  must  address  us  on  interests  that 
arc,  not  that  wtre  ours  ;  an<l  in  a  dialect  which  finds  a  response,  and 
not  a  contradiction,  within  our  bosoms.'  ^ 

Ilore,  howtiver.  wo  must  terminate  our  pilferingis,  or  open 
robberies,  and  hv\x\<i  these  strajrorling  lucubrations  to  a  close. 

'  (iermuii  Romance,  vol.  iv.  i»p.  17-2">.     (Appendix  I.^  Gi.Httht  infra.) 
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III  ih(^  rxtracts  we  have  giveD,  in  the  remurits  mode  on  them 
Mid  on  the  dabjti;!  of  them,  wu  are  ttwure  that  we  have  held 
Uie  auiiu<]e  of  admirers  and  pleaders :  neliher  is  it  anknown 
to  tis  thai  iJie  critic  is,  in  virtue  of  his  oJRce,  n  judge,  and 
not  on  advocate ;  eits  there,  not  to  do  favour,  but  to  dispcn:^ 
justice,  which  in  most  cases  will  involve  Llame  as  well  as 
[it«ise.  But  we  nre  lirm  believers  in  the  maxim  tliat,  for  all 
right  judgmeat  of  utiy  man  or  lliitig.  it  is  useful,  nay  es- 
sential, to  see  hiM  good  qualities  before  pronouncing  on  his 
bnd.  Tliis  tnaxini  is  to  clear  to  our^elvef.  that,  in  rctipect  to 
jxieiry  at  least,  we  almost  ihiiik  we  cuuU  make  it  clear  to 
other  men.  In  ilio  first  place,  at  all  events,  it  is  a  much 
shallower  nnU  mare  ignoble  occupation  to  detect  faults  than 
to  discover  bvuuties.  The  'critic  &y,'  if  it  do  but  alight 
on  any  pbnih  or  single  cornice  of  a  brave  stalely  building, 
Ehull  be  able  to  dcclBre,  with  lis  half-inch  vision,  tlial  here  is 
a  speck,  and  there  an  inequality;  that,  in  fact,  this  and 
the  oiiter  individual  sioiie  are  nowise  as  they  sliould  be ;  lor 
all  this  the  'critic  fly'  will  be  sufficient:  but  to  lake  in 
tiie  fiur  relations  of  the  Whole,  to  see  the  building  as  one 
otyect,  to  estimate  its  purpose,  the  adjustment  of  its  parts, 
imd  their  harmonious  cooperation  towards  that  purpose,  will 
nqoirc  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  a  Vitruviu.^.  or  a  Palla* 
4io.  But  farlhei'.  the  faults  of  a  poem,  or  oll>er  piece  of 
■n,  as  wc  view  then)  at  firs),  will  by  no  means  continue 
unaltered  when  ne  view  them  afler  due  anil  final  investi- 
gation. Let  us  consider  what  we  mean  by  a  fault.  By  the 
word  fault,  wc  designate  something  that  displeases  us,  that 
eOntradietfl  us.  Bui  here  the  question  might  arise  :  Who  are 
^t  This  fault  displ<-Bses,  eontradictii  lu ;  so  fur  is  clear i 
api  had  w«,  had  /,  and  my  pleasure  and  i»nlirmation,  been 
llie  chief  end  of  Che  poet,  then  doubtless  he  Ims  failed  in  that 
end,  and  his  fault  remains  a  fimit  irremediably,  and  without 
dofence.  But  who  shall  say  whether  such  really  was  his 
object,  whethor  such  ought  to  liave  been  his  object  ?  And  if 
it  WHS  not.  find  ought   not   to  have  been,  wlial    becoraci'  of 
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the  fault?  It  must  hang  altogether  undecided;  we  as  yet 
know  nothing  of  it ;  perhaps  it  may  not  be  the  poet's,  but  our 
own  fault;  perhaps  it  may  be  no  fault  whatever.  To  see 
rightly  into  this  matter,  to  determine  with  any  infallibility, 
whether  what  we  call  a  fault  is  in  very  deed  a  fault,  we 
must  previously  have  settled  two  points,  neither  of  which 
may  be  so  readily  settled.  First,  we  must  have  made  plain 
to  ourselves  what  the  poet's  aim  really  and  truly  was,  how 
the  task  he  had  to  do  stood  before  his  own  eye,  and  how  far, 
with  such  means  as  it  afforded  him,  he  has  fulfilled  it.  Sec- 
ondly, we  must  have  decided  whether  and  how  far  this  aim, 
this  task  of  his,  accorded,  —  not  with  us,  and  our  individ- 
ual crotchets,  and  the  crotchets  of  our  little  senate  where 
we  give  or  take  the  law,  —  but  with  human  nature,  and  the 
nature  of  things  at  large ;  with  the  universal  principles  of 
poetic  beauty,  not  as  they  stand  written  in  our  text-books, 
but  in  tlie  hearts  and  imaginations  of  all  men.  Does  the 
answer  in  either  case  come  out  unfavourable ;  was  there 
an  inconsistency  between  the  means  and  the  end,  a  discord- 
ance between  the  end  and  truth,  there  is  a  fault :  was  there 
not,  there  is  no  fault. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  detection  of  faults,  provided 
they  be  faults  of  any  depth  and  consequence,  leads  us  of 
\isfi\f  into  that  region  where  also  tlie  higher  beauties  of  the 
piece,  if  it  have  any  true  beauties,  essentially  reside.  In 
fact,  according  to  our  view,  no  man  ciin  pronounce  dogmati- 
cally, with  even  a  chance  of  being  right,  on  the  faults  of  a 
poem,  till  he  has  seen  its  very  last  and  highest  beauty ;  the 
last  in  becoming  visible  to  any  one,  which  few  ever  look  ader. 
whicli  indeed  in  most  pieces  it  were  very  vain  to  look  after: 
the  bt^auty  of  the  poem  as  a  Whole,  in  the  strict  sense ;  the 
clear  view  of  it  as  an  indivisible  Unity ;  and  whether  it  Yian 
grown  up  naturally  from  the  general  soil  of  Thought,  and 
stands  there  like  a  thousand-years  Oak,  no  leaf,  no  bough 
superfluous ;  or  is  nothing  but  a  pasteboard  Tree,  cobbled 
together  out  of  size  and  waste-paper  and  water-colours ;  alto- 


ineoied  with  tlie  soil  of  Thought,  except  hj  mere 
jastaposition,  or  al  U^st  united  with  it  by  ioate  decayed 
ttHmp  and  dead  bought,  which  the  moi'e  cunuing  Decora- 
tionist  (as  in  your  Historic  Novel)  muy  huve  selected  for 
ike  luuis  and  support  of  hi^  agglutinations.  It  id  true,  moi't 
readers  judge  of  a  poem  by  piece;),  ibeyprnise  and  blame  by 
piece*  1  it  il^  a  uommon  practice,  and  for  roost  (Kiems  and  modt 
readere  may  be  perfectly  sufficient :  yet  we  would  advise  nu 
man  to  follow  this  practice,  who  truces  in  himself  even  the 
slightest  ca|iabilily  of  following  u  better  one ;  and,  if  possible, 
we  would  advise  him  to  practice  only  on  worthy  subjects  ;  to 
Kod   few  poems  that  will  not  bear  being  studied  ad  well  a» 

That  Goethe  has  hi^  faults  cannot  be  doubtful;  for  we 
believe  it  waa  ascertained  long  ago  that  there  is  no  man  free 
fratn  them.  Neitlier  are  we  ourselves  without  some  glim- 
mering of  certain  actual  limitations  and  incon.^istencies  by 
which  he  too,  as  he  really  lives  and  writes  and  is,  may  be 
henuned-in ;  which  beset  him  too,  as  they  do  meaner  men ; 
which  show  ns  that  he  too  is  a  son  of  Eve.  But  lo  exhibit 
these  before  our  readers,  in  ilie  present  state  of  matters,  we 
should  reckon  no  eu^iy  labour,  ivere  it  to  be  ailcquately,  to  be 
justly  done ;  and  done  anyhow,  no  profitable  one.  Belter  is  it 
we  should  lirst  study  him  ;  beller  to  '■  tee  the  great  man  before 
■empting  lo  ot-erser  him.'  We  ai-e  not  ignorant  that  certain 
objections  against  Goethe  already  float  vaguely  in  the  Eng- 
lish mind,  and  here  and  there,  according  lo  occasion,  have 
M"en  come  to  utterance :  these,  as  the  study  of  him  proceeds, 
we  shall  hold  ourselves  ready,  in  due  season,  to  discu$»i ;  but 
fijT  lie  present  we  must  beg  the  reader  to  believe,  on  our 
w6rd,  that  we  do  not  reckon  them  unanswerable,  nay  that  we 
redion  them  in  general  the  most  answerable  things  in  the 
wnrid  ;  and  things  which  even  a  little  inci'eafte  of  knowledge 
will  not  fail  to  imswer  without  oilier  help. 
■  •  *For  furthering  such  increase  of  knowledge  on  this  matter, 
^^^^Hwe  beg  the  reader  to  accept  (wo  small  pieces  of  advice, 
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which  we  ourselves  have  found  to  be  of  use  in  studying 
Goethe.  They  seem  applicable  to  the  study  of  Foreign  Lit- 
erature generally  ;  indeed  to  the  study  of  all  Literature  that 
deserves  the  name. 

The  first  is,  nowise  to  suppose  that  Poetry  is  a  superficial, 
cursory  business,  which  may  be  seen  through  to  the  very 
bottom,  so  soon  as  one  inclines  to  cast  his  eye  on  it  We 
reckon  it  the  falsest  of  all  maxims  that  a  true  Poem  can  be 
adequately  tasted;  can  be  judged  of  *  as  men  judge  of  a  din- 
ner,* by  some  internal  tongue^  that  shall  decide  on  the  matter 
at  once  and  irrevocably.  Of  the  poetry  which  supplies 
spouting-clubs,  and  circulates  in  circulating  libraries,  we 
speak  not  here.  That  is  quite  another  species  ;  which  has 
circulated,  and  will  circulate,  and  ought  to  circulate,  in  all 
times  ;  but  for  the  study  of  which  no  man  is  required  to  give 
rules,  the  rules  being  already  given  by  the  thing  itself.  We 
speak  of  that  Poetry  which  Masters  write,  which  aims  not  at 
*  furnishing  a  languid  mind  with  fantastic  shows  and  indolent 
emotions,*  but  at  incorporating  the  everlasting  Reason  of 
man  in  forms  visible  to  his  Sense,  and  suitable  to  it :  and  of 
this  we  say,  that  to  know  it  is  no  slight  task  ;  but  rather  that, 
being  the  essence  of  all  science,  it  recjuires  the  purest  of  all 
study  for  knowing  it.  "  What !  "  cries  the  reader,  *'  are  we 
to  study  Poetry?  To  pore  over  it  as  we  do  over  Fluxions?" 
Reader,  it  depends  upon  your  object :  if  you  want  only 
amusement,  choose  your  book,  and  you  get  along,  without 
study,  excellently  well.  "  But  is  not  Shakspeare  plain,  vis- 
ible to  the  very  bottom,  without  study  ?  **  cries  he.  Alas,  no, 
gentle  Reader ;  we  cannot  think  so ;  we  do  not  find  that  he 
is  visible  to  the  very  bottom  even  to  those  that  profess  the 
study  of  him.  It  has  been  our  lot  to  read  some  criticisms  on 
Shakspeare,  and  to  hear  a  great  many  ;  but  for  most  part 
they  amounted  to  no  such  '  visibility.*  Volumes  we  have 
seen  that  were  simply  one  huge  Interjection  printed  ov«t 
three  hundred  pages.  Nine-tenths  of  our  critics  have  told 
U3  little  more  of  Shakspeare,  than  what  honest  Franz  Horn 


leighbour*  used  to  tell  nf  him,  '  that  he  wm  a  grvot 
ppirii,  and  s[«pt  mnjestically  ftloiig.'     Johnson's   Preface,  a 
M)unii  and  Mlid  piece  for  its  purpose,  is  a  complete  exception 
lo  this  nile ;  and,  eo  far  as  we  reineiuber.  Ilie  only  cnrnplele 
onv.     Students  of  poetry  admire  Sbakspeare  in  tlieir  tenth 
year;  but  go  on  admiring  him  more  and  more,  underntand- 
ing    him    more   and    more,   till    their    threescore-and-tenth. 
Grotius   said,    he   reail   Terence   otherwise  than    boys  do, 
Happy  contracted Dtss  of  youth,'  adds    Goethe,  '  nay,  of 
men  in  general ;  that  at  all  mometit»i  of  their  existence  they 
can  look  upon  themselves  as  complete  ;  and  inquire  neither 
after  the  True  nor  the  False,  nor  the  High  nor  the  Deep ; 
but  simply  after  what  is  projmrtioned  lo  themselves,* 
Our  second  advice  we  shall  stale  In  few  word^i.     It  is  to 
remember  that  a  Foreigner  ie  no  Englishman  :  tliat  in  judg- 
ing a  foreign  work,  it  is  not  enough  lo  ask  whether  it  is  suit- 
able to  oiir  modes,  but  whether  it  is  suitable  to  foreign  teanU,' 
above  all,  whether  it  is  suitable  to  i(«^.     The  fairness  the 
necessity  of  this  can  need  no  demonstration ;  yet  how  often 
do  we  find  it,  in  practice,  altogether  neglected  .'     We  could 
fancy  we  saw  some  Bond-street  Tailor  criticising  the  costume 
of  an  ancient  Greek ;  censuring  the  highly  improper  cut  of 
collar   and   lapel ;  lamenting,  indeed,  that  collar  and   lapel 
were  nowhere  to   be    seen.     He    pronoiniccs  the   costume, 
easily   and    decisively,   to   be   a   barbarous   one :   to   know 
whether  it  in  a  barbarous  otie,  and  how  liarbarous,  the  judg- 
ment of  a  Winkelmann  might  be  required,  and  he  would 
find  it  hard  lo  give  a  judgment.     For  the  questions  set  be- 
fore ilie  two  were  radically  different.     The  Fraction  asked 
himself:  How  will  this  look  in  Almncks,  ami  before  Lord 
Mahogany?      The   Winkelmann   asked   himself:   How   will 
thin   look  in  the  Universe,  and  before  the  Creator  of  Man  i* 
Whether  tlieae  remarka  of  ours  may  do  auylhing  to  for- 
ward a  right  appreciation  oF  Goethe  in  this  country,  we  know 
^t  1  neither  do  we  reckon  this  last  result  to  be  of  any  vital 
■tnnee.     Yet  must  we  bidievc    that,  rn    recommending 
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Groethe,  we  are  doing  our  part  to  recommend  a  truer  study 
of  Poetry  itself;  and  happy  were  we  to  fancy  that  any 
efforts  of  ours  could  promote  such  an  object.  Promoted,  at- 
tained it  will  be,  as  we  believe,  by  one  means  and  another. 
A  deeper  feeling  for  Art  is  abroad  over  Europe ;  a  purer, 
more  earnest  purpose  in  the  study,  in  the  practice  of  it.  In 
this  influence  we  too  must  participate :  the  time  will  come 
when  our  own  ancient  noble  Literature  will  be  studied  and 
felt,  as  well  as  talked  of ;  when  Dilettanteism  will  give  place 
to  Criticism  in  respect  of  it ;  and  vague  wonder  end  in  clear 
knowledge,  in  sincere  reverence,  and,  what  were  best  of  all, 
in  hearty  emulation. 


[1828.] 

T\  ihe  modem  arrangements  of  society,  it  is  t 
raon  thing  ilial  a  man  of  geiiius  roust,  like  Duller,  *  a»k  for 
bread  and  ret^eivn  a  stone  ; '  I'or.  in  spile  of  our  graud  maxim 
of  iupply  and  denuuid,  it  is  by  no  means  the  highest  excel- 
lence Ilial  men  are  most  forward  to  recognise.  The  inventor 
of  a  apintitng-JetiDy  is  pretty  aure  of  Lis  reward  in  Ilia  own 
day  ;  but  iLe  writer  of  a  true  poem,  like  the  apOHtle 
nBgioii,  is  nearly  as  sure  of  the  conti-ary.  We  do  not  know 
whether  i(  is  not  an  aggravation  of  the  injustice,  that  there 
is  generally  a  posthumous  retribution.  Robert  Bums,  In  the 
C(>ur»e  of  Nature,  might  yet  have  been  living;  but  his  abort 
life  was  spent  in  toil  and  penury  ;  and  he  died,  in  Ihe  prime 
of  his  munhood.  miserable  and  neglected  :  and  yet  already  a 
bmve  mausoleum  shines  over  his  dust,  and  raure  llian  one 
splendid  monument  has  been  reared  in  other  plac 
fame  ;  the  street  where  he  languished  in  poverty  ii  called  by 
his  name;  the  highest  personages  in  our  literature  have 
been  proud  to  appear  as  his  commentators  anil  adm 
and  here  is  the  tixlh  nanalive  of  his  Life  that  has  been 
given  to   the  world  ! 

Mr.  Lockhart  thinks  it  necexBary  to  apologise  for  this  new 
allempl  on  such  a  subject :  but  his  readers,  we  believe,  will 
readily  ncipiit  him ;  or,  at  worst,  will  censure  only  the  )>er- 
formance  of  his  task,  not  the  choice  of  it.     The  eliaracter  of 
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Burns.  iiuK'ivl.  i^  a  tliume  llinl  caDnol  easily  become  eillt«r 
tj-ile  or  exIiHUsted  ;  nnJ  will  prubalily  gain  rHilier  than  loee 
ill  ii-  ilimPiiMuiw  liy  llie  rli^laDi^  to  which  it  is  removed  by 
Tim-'.  Xo  man,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  hero  lo  his  valet  j  and 
i)iU  is  [irobnliiy  true;  but  the  fault  is  i 
ilii'  vnlei's  as  (lie  hero's.  For  it  is  cei 
<-\i-  few  tilings  nri"  wonderful  that  are 
liciilt  llir  (niTi  to  belie^■e  that  the  ma 
ihey  ser',  nay  pt'rhnjis  pninfully  (ix\,  toiling  at  their  sid« 
ihronph  ilic  ]nxtr  jnstlings  of  existence,  can  bi'  made  of  finer 
day  iliiin  flic-m-i'lvi';.  Suppose  that  some  dining  arquaint- 
jini'e  i>t'  Sir  Tliiuna*  Lucy's,  and  neighbour  of  John  a 
Coiiibi.'V,  hiid  .-luLii'heJ  an  hour  or  two  from  the  pre»ervatian 
'if  Ills  <:!inH'.  and  written  us  a  Life  of  Shakspeare  I  What 
ili~~>:j'I.'ilions  sliould  we  not  hnve  had,  —  Dot  on  Hamlet  and 
7'/'<"  Trmpest,  but  on  the  wool-lrade.  and  Ueer-slealing,  fmd 
ilie  liliel  anil  vagrant  laws;  and  how  the  Poacher  became  a 
PliiitT;  and  how  Sir  Thomas  and  Mr.  John  had  Chri:itiBn 
Ifowels  and  did  not  push  him  lo  eitrerailite  !  In  like  man- 
'  bcliev,  Willi  n.'rpecl  to  Bums,  that  till  the  coropan- 


*)IM  tfiP  worfd's  Irne  relntion  to  their  aullior,  and  the  ^tyle  in 
whicli  il  Iwcame  such  men  lo  tliink  anJ  lo  speak  of  such  h 
num.  Dr.  Currie  loved  the  pw.'t  tn\\y  ;  more  perhapi  than 
he  arowcd  lo  his  readers,  or  eveu  to  himself;  yet  he  every- 
wbt^re  introduces  him  with  «  certain  imtrotiiHiiig.  ai>ologeiia 
ur;  as  If  the  polite  public  might  think  il  strange  and  half 
iinw&rrKntafale  that  he,  a  man  of  science,  a  scholar  and  gen- 
tlMnun,  should  do  siich  honour  lo  a  rustic.  In  all  ihif.  how- 
ever, we  readily  admit  that  his  fault  was  not  wani  of  love, 
bat  weakness  of  faith  ;  and  regret  tlial  ihe  fir^L  and  kindest 
of  all  our  poet's  biographers  should  not  have  seen  farther,  or 
believed  more  boldly  what  he  saw.  Mr.  Walker  offends 
more  deeply  in  the  same  kind:  and  both  err  alike  in  pre> 
seating  us  with  a  detached  catalogue  of  lus  several  sup- 
pot«d  attribntes,  virtues  and  vice«,  iniitead  of  a  delineation 
nf  the  rediilling  character  as  a  living  unity.  This,  however, 
if  not  [>ainttng  a  portrait  ;  bat  gauging  the  length  and 
lirejKltb  of  the  several  feature!!,  and  jotting  down  their  di- 
ntuisions  in  arithmeiieiil  cipher^:.  Nay,  it  is  not  so  much  as 
fids:  for  we  are  yet  lo  learn  by  what  arts  or  instruments  ibe 
mind  eottld  be  ao  measured  and  gauged. 

Mr.  Lockliart,  we  are  happy  to  say,  lias  nvoidetl  both 
these  errors.  He  uniformly  treats  Bums  as  the  high  and 
remarkable  man  the  public  voice  has  now  pronounced  him  to 
be :  and  in  delineating  him.  he  has  avoided  the  tnetlKKi  of 
separate  generalities,  and  rather  sought  for  obaraclerislic  in- 
ddenis,  habits,  actions,  sayings ;  in  a  word,  tor  aspects  which 
exhibit  the  A'hole  man,  us  he  looked  and  hved  among  his  fel- 
bwB.  The  book  accordingly,  with  all  iu  deBciejines,  gives 
mort-  insight,  we  think,  into  the  true  character  of  Bums,  than 
any  prior  biography  :  though,  being  written  on  the  very  pop- 
ular and  condensei!  scheme  af  an  article  for  Coitttaih's  Mit- 
mSony,  it  has  less  depth  than  we  could  have  wished  and 
(spected  from  a  writer  of  such  power ;  and  contains  miher 
I  Mttt,  and  more  multifarious,  quotations,  than  belong  of  right 
■■^^B  oiiginal  production.     Indeed,  Mr.  Lo(-k1lal'I'^  own  writ- 
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ing  is  generally  so  good,  so  clear,  direct  aud  nervous,  that 
we  seldom  wish  to  see  it  making  place  for  another  man'0. 
However,  the  spirit  of  the  work  is  throughout  candid,  tole- 
rant and  anxiously  conciliating ;  compliments  and  praises  aro 
liberally  distributed,  on  all  hands,  to  great  and  small  ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Morris  Birkbeck  observes  of  the  society  in  the  back- 
woods  of  America,  *  the  courtesies  of  polite  life  are  never 
lost  sight  of  for  a  moment.'  But  there  are  better  things  than 
these  in  the  volume ;  and  we  can  safely  testify,  not  only  that 
it  is  easily  and  pleasantly  read  a  first  time,  but  may  even  be 
without  difficulty  read  again. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  problem 
of  Burns's  Biography  has  yet  been  adequately  solved.  We 
do  not  allude  so  much  to  deficiency  of  facts  or  documents,  -* 
though  of  these  we  are  still  every  day  receiving  some  fresh 
accession, —  as  to  the  limited  and  imperfect  application  of 
them  to  the  great  end  of  Biography.  Our  notions  upon 
this  subject  may  perhaps  appear  extravagant ;  but  if  an 
individual  is  really  of  consequence  enough  to  have  his  life 
and  character  recorded  for  public  remembrance,  we  have 
always  been  of  opinion,  that  the  public  ought  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  inward  springs  and  relations  of  his 
character.  How  did  the  world  and  man's  life,  from  his 
particular  position,  represent  themselves  to  his  mind  ?  How 
did  coexisting  circumstances  modify  him  from  without ;  how 
did  he  modify  these  from  within  ?  With  what  endeavours 
and  what  efficacv  rule  over  them ;  with  wliat  resistance  and 
what  suffering  sink  under  them  ?  In  one  word,  what  and 
how  produced  was  the  effect  of  society  on  him ;  what  and 
how  produced  was  his  effect  on  society  ?  He  who  should 
answer  these  questions,  in  regard  to  any  individual,  would, 
as  we  believe,  furnish  a  model  of  perfection  in  Biography. 
Few  individuals,  indeed,  can  deserve  such  a  study ;  and 
many  lives  will  be  written,  and,  for  the  gratification  of  in- 
nocent curiosity,  ought  to  be  written,  and  read  and  forgotten, 
which  are  not  in  this  sense  biographies.     But  Burns,  if  we 


e  not,  ia  one  of  theie  f^vr  individualft ;  and  such  a  study, 
at  least  will)  su<.-li  a  result,  he  hits  not  yet  obtained.  Our 
oWD  coDiri billion 8  to  il,  we  ara  aware,  can  be  but  scanty  and 
feeble  ;  but  we  oRer  them  with  good-will,  niid  truat  they  may 
aeel  with  acceptance  Trom  those  they  are  intended  Tor. 

Bnnis  first  came  upon  tlie  world  as  a  pi-odigy  ;  and  was, 
in  that  character,  entertained  by  it,  in  the  usual  fasliion, 
with  loud,  vague,  tumiiltuouA  wonder,  speedily  subsiding 
into  censure  and  neglect ;  till  his  early  and  moet  mourn- 
fbl  death  again  nwakened  an  entbusiaem  for  him,  which, 
especially  a»  there  was  now  nothing  to  be  done,  and  much 
10  be  spuken,  has  prolonged  itself  even  to  our  own  lime.  It 
is  true,  the  '  nine  days '  have  long  since  elapsed ;  and  the 
wry  continuance  of  this  clamour  proves  that  Bums  was 
no  Tulgar  wonder.  Accordingly,  even  in  wber  judgments, 
wh«rc,  a$  years  passed  by.  lie  has  come  to  rest  more  and 
mori!  exclusively  on  his  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  may  now 
be  wellnigh  shorn  of  that  casual  radiani-e,  he  appears  nut 
only  as  a,  true  British  poet,  but  as  one  of  the  most  consid- 
enble  British  men  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lei  it  not 
be  objected  that  he  did  little.  He  did  mudi,  if  we  consider 
where  and  how-  If  the  worlc  [)erfarmed  was  smiill,  we  must 
remember  that  he  bad  his  very  materials  to  discover ;  lijr 
tlie  metal  he  worked  in  lay  hid  under  the  desert  moor, 
vbare  no  eye  but  his  had  guessed  its  existence ;  and  we 
may  almost  say,  that  with  his  own  hand  he  had  to  construct 
ifae  tools  for  fashioning  it.  For  he  found  himself  in  deep- 
Wt  obscurity,  without  help,  without  instruction,  without 
model ;  or  with  models  only  of  the  meanest  xort.  An  edu- 
nUed  man  stands,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless 
acseuul  and  magazine,  fitled  with  all  the  weajmns  and  en* 
gines  which  man's  skill  has  been  able  to  devise  from  the 
earlit^t  lime  ;  and  he  works,  ai^cordingly,  with  a  strength 
g  tytETOwed  from  all  past  ages.  How  different  is  Aii  state 
k^^Mtands  on  the  outside  of  that  storehouse,  and  feds  that 
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of  iiii  filrength.  A  dwarf  behiitd 
Ills  f[i'iini-L'[igine  muy  rcmuve  inaunlaiDs;  but  no  dwarf 
»ill  Ik'W  ihi'in  iluwii  n'illi  llie  pickaic ;  and  be  must  be 
;i  Tiiiiii  iliiit  Imrl;  ilicm  abroad  with  his  arms. 

Ii  ii  ill  ibis  lu.-i  sbajH.'  that  Burni  presents  himsetf.  Bom 
iti  till  ajif  [ht;  must  [iro^aic  Urilain  had  jet  seen,  and  in  a 
itiniliiioii  th<;  niii>i  di^iiviinlHgeous,  where  his  luiiid,  if  it  ae- 
™nijili.-beil  nuglil,  must  .iC(X)in|)lish  it  under  the  pressare  of 
i.'i.iiiliiiu:il  buJily  [uil.  any  of  penury  and  desponding  appre- 
lii'ti-iLiii  u(*  ihe  wurst  evils,  and  with  no  furllieraiii.'c  bul  sacb 
kiionk'ilgi^  Hi  dw>'lls  in  a  poor  man's  hut,  and  the  riiyme« 
lit"  ^i  Ferguson  ur  Ramify  for  his  standard  of  beauty,  be 
•ink~  iiiji  uiidt.'r  all  tbfse  inipeUimeutd :  through  the  foga 
iiiiJ  <l;irknt'~s  u(  that  uli^ure  region,  his  lynK  eye  disoeraa 
tli<'  inir  relaiions  of  tbe  world  and  human  life  ;  he  gnm 
into  inlelli'i^luid  slretiglli.  and  trains  himself  inlo  ialelteo- 
iiLiI  .■x.pi.'nness.  Impelled  by  the  expansive  movement  rf 
ml,  he  struggles  forwanl  into  tbe 
tilh  haughty  modesty  lays  down  before 


Buiufa; 

n  sdmiration  that  our  rcnOers  ruquire  of  aa  lien ; 
aaod  yc(  to  avoid  some  tendency  to  thut  side  is  no  ensy  mat- 
ter. Wr  luvv  Iturns,  and  we  pii^  hiui ;  nod  love  and  pily 
>tre  prani;  to  mngniry.  Critidsm,  it  is  somt^titnes  tiiouglit, 
sliouUl  be  H  cold  buKin^M  ;  we  arc  not  do  sure  of  this  ;  but, 
al  all  oent*,  our  concern  with  Biiros  is  not  exclusively  itiui 
cjf  crities-  True  itud  genial  as  Wn  poetry  must  appear,  it  is 
not  chiefly  an  a  poet,  but  aa  a  man,  thnl  he  inlcre»ta  and 
uffix'ls  ii».  He  wnA  oRen  itdvised  to  write  a  tragedy  :  time 
uad  nicaiia  were  not  lent  him  for  this ;  but  through  life 
be  enacted  a  Irageily,  and  one  of  the  deepest.  We  qiiea- 
lian  whether  the  world  has  since  witnessed  so  utterly  ^iid 
a  scene ;  whether  Napoleon  himself,  lell  to  brawl  with 
Sir  HuiLson  Lowe,  and  perish  on  hi$  rock,  '  amid  the  met- 
ancbbl^  main,'  pi-eaented  to  the  reflecting  mind  such  a 
*  >pDotucle  of  pity  and  fear,'  as  did  this  intrinsically  nobler, 
gentler  and  perhaps  greater  soul,  wasting  itself  away  in  a 
hvpeiefts  struggle  whh  base  cntauglemeuts,  which  coiled 
cldwr  and  rloser  round  him,  till  only  death  opened  him  nn 
outlet.  Conquerors  are  a  daas  of  men  with  whom,  for 
ntcwt  parlt  the  world  could  well  dispense ;  nor  can  the  hard 
itmllcet,  the  unsympalhiiiing  loflioess  and  high  but  selfish 
enibuBiusm  of  such  persons  inspire  us  in  general  with  any 
aflei^ion  ;  at  best  it  may  excite  nmuzenieut ;  and  their  fall. 
like  ihnt  of  a  pyramid,  will  be  tielield  with  a  certain  sad- 
ae«ii  and  uwe.  But  a  true  Poet,  a  man  in  whose  heart  re- 
»i4»»  tome  effluence  of  Wisdom,  some  tone  of  the  '  Eternal 
Melodies,'  is  the  most  precious  gitl  that  can  be  bei'towed  on 
a  gwieralion:  we  see  in  him  a  freer,  purer  development  of 
'  wbuever  is  noblest  in  ourselves ;  his  life  is  u  rich  lesson  to 
u* :  and  we  mourn  liis  death  as  that  of  a  benefactor  who 
loved  and  taught  us. 

Such  a  gift  had  Nature,  in  her  bounty,  bestowed  on  us 

iti  Robert  Bums;  but  with  queenlike  indifference  slie  ciwt 

m   itStooi  her  hand,  like  a  thing  of  no  moment;  and  it  was 

k^^HKl  and   turn  a.-^under,  its  ati  idle  bauble,  before  we   rec- 
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ognbed  iL  To  ihe  ill-starred  Bums  <r&s  ^ven  t 
of  making  m&n's  life  more  Tenerable,  but  tlial  of  >4 
guiding  bis  own  life  vsa  not  ^ven.  Di^ioy,- 
our  ignomncc  we  must  sprak,  —  hb  Fnulia,  ibf.  I 
others  proved  loo  hard  for  bim ;  and  tliat  spiril.  HfaMi 
might  have  soared  could  ii  but  have  walked,  soon  sank  to 
the  dust,  its  glorious  faculties  trotlden  under  foot  in  tbe 
blossom ;  and  died,  we  may  almost  say,  without  ever  baring 
lived.  And  ao  kind  and  warm  a  soul ;  so  fiill  of  inbonk 
riches,  of  love  to  all  living  and  lifeless  things !  Row  hb 
heart  Snme  out  in  sympathy  over  universal  Nalnre;  ttnd  tn 
ber  bleakest  provinces  discerns  h  beauty  and  a  morning  t 
The  '  Daisy  '  falls  not  unheeded  under  his  ploughshare;  nor 
the  ruined  nest  of  that  '  wee,  cowering,  timoroas  bcaiitic,* 
cast  forth,  after  all  it«  provident  pains,  to  '  thole  the  dee^ 
dribble  and  cranreuch  cauld.'  The  'hoar  visage'  of  Winter 
delights  him ;  he  dwells  with  a  sad  und  ofl-retuming  fond- 
ness in  these  scenes  of  solemn  desolation  ;  but  the  vwce  of 
the  tetnpesi  becomes  an  anthem  to  his  ean ;  be  loves  to  waHi 
n  the  soimding  woodit.  for  *  it  raises  his  iboughis  to  Jlim  UvM 
walktth  <m  lAe  irings  of'  f/ir  toind.'     A  true  Pi>el-soiiL  for  it 


^  softened  nnS  brightened  into  a  beaoty  which  other 
cnm  discern  not  in  llie  higlief^l.  He  has  a  jui't  self-coD- 
Rcjousupa!'.  which  loo  oTlen  degi-neraies  into  pride ;  yet  it 
is  a  Doblf?'  pride,  for  defence,  not  tor  offencre  ;  no  cold  suspi- 
aoof  feeling,  but  a  frank  and  social  one.  Thi;  Peasant  Foet 
bears  himself,  we  might  say,  like  &  I^ing  in  exile :  he  ia 
out  among  the  low,  and  fecl^  himself  eqnal  to  the  highest; 
yet  he  clainta  no  rank,  Ihnt  none  may  be  dinputcd  to  him. 
The  forward  lie  can  repel,  the  supercilious  hu  can  subdue ; 
firelensions  of  wealth  or  ancestry  are  of  no  avail  with  him  : 
there  is  a  fire  in  ihni  dark  eye,  under  which  the  '  insolence 
of  eoiidescension '  cannot  thrive.  In  his  abasement,  in  his 
extreme  need,  he  forgets  nol  for  a  moment  the  majesty  of 
Poetry  and  Manhood.  And  yet,  far  as  he  feels  himself 
above  common  men,  he  wanders  not  apart  from  them,  but 
nnxts  warmly  in  their  interests ;  nay,  throws  himself  into 
their  arms,  and,  as  it  were,  entreats  thera  to  love  him.  Ii 
h  moving  to  see  how,  in  his  darkest  despondency,  this  proud 
being  elill  seeks  relief  from  friendship ;  unbosoms  himself, 
ollen  lo  the  unworthy  ;  and,  amid  tears,  strains  to  Jiis  glow- 
ing heart  a  heart  that  knows  only  the  name  of  friendship. 
And  yet  he  was  '  quick  lo  learn ; '  a  man  of  keen  vision, 
before  whom  common  disguises  afforded  no  concealmenti 
His  understanding  saw  through  the  hollowness  even  of  ao- 
eomplished  deceivers ;  but  there  was  a  generooa  credulity 
in  hu  heart.  And  so  did  our  Peasant  show  himself  among 
as;  *a  soul  like  an  .^lolian  harp,  in  whose  strings  the  vul- 
*gW  wind,  as  it  passed  through  them,  changed  ilself  into 
*articuLate  melody.'  And  lliip  was  he  for  wliom  the  world 
Iband  no  fitter  business  than  quarrelling  with  smugglers  and 
TUUners,  computing  excise-dues  upon  tallow,  and  gauging 
ide-barrcU !  In  aiich  tnila  was  that  mighty  Spirit  sorrow- 
AiUy  wasted ;  and  a  hundred  years  may  pass  on,  before 
nnother  such  is  given  ns  to  wasle. 


I  that  r 


'.  the  Wriiings  he  has  left,  see 
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to  us,  as  we  hinted  above,  no  more  than  a  poor  mutilated 
li-action  of  what  was  in  him  ;  brief,  broken  glimpses  of  a 
genius  that  could  never  show  itself  complete ;  that  wanted 
all  things  for  completeness :  culture,  leisure,  true  effort,  nay 
even  length  of  life.  His  poems  are,  with  scarcely  any  ex- 
ception, mere  occasional  effusions ;  poured  forth  with  little 
premeditation  ;  expressing,  by  such  means  as  offered,  the 
passion,  opinion,  or  humour  of  the  hour.  Never  in  one 
instance  was  it  permitted  him  to  grapple  with  any  subject 
with  the  full  collection  of  his  strength,  to  fuse  and  mould  in 
the  concentrated  fire  of  his  genius.  To  try  by  the  strict 
rules  of  Art  such  imperfect  fragments,  would  be  at  once 
unprofitable  and  unfair.  Nevertheless,  there  is  something 
in  these  poems,  marred  and  defective  as  they  are,  which. 
forbids  the  most  fastidious  student  of  poetry  to  pass  them 
by.  Some  sort  of  enduring  quality  they  must  have  :  for^ 
after  fifty  years  of  the  wildest  vicissitudes  in  poetic  taste* 
they  still  continue  to  be  read ;  nay,  are  read  more  and  more 
eagerly,  more  and  more  extensively  ;  and  this  not  only  by 
literary  virtuosos,  and  that  class  upon  whom  transitory  causes 
operate  most  strongly,  but  by  all  classes,  down  to  the  most 
hard,  unlettered  and  truly  natural  class,  who  read  little,  and 
especially  no  poetry,  except  because  they  find  pleasure  in  it. 
The  grounds  of  so  singular  and  wide  a  popularity,  which  ex- 
tends, in  a  litenil  sense,  from  the  palace  to  the  hut,  and  over 
all  regions  where  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  are  well 
worth  inquiring  into.  After  every  just  deduction,  it  seems 
to  imply  some  rare  excellence  in  these  works.  What  is  that 
excellence  ? 

To  answer  this  question  will  not  lead  us  far.  Tlie  excel- 
lence of  Burns  is,  indeed,  among  the  rarest,  whether  in  poetry 
or  prose  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  plain  and  easily  recog- 
nised :  his  Sheer Ity^  his  indisputable  air  of  Truth.  Here 
are  no  fabulous  woes  or  joys  ;  no  hollow  fantastic  sentimen- 
talities ;  no  wiredrawn  refinings,  either  in  thought  or  feel- 
ing ;  the   passion  that  is  traced  before  us  has  glowed  in  a 
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Vntj^  liesTt ;  the  opinion  he  utters  bua  riaeQ  in  bia  own 
undersdinding,  luitl  been  a  light  to  his  own  steps.  He  does 
not  write  from  hearsay,  hut  Jrom  sight  and  experience ;  it  ts 
(he  scenes  UiBt  he  has  lived  und  laboured  amidst,  that  he 
des^cribes :  those  Beetles,  rude  and  humble  as  they  are,  have 
kiDdled  beautiful  emotionii  in  his  soul,  noble  thoughts,  and 
definite  re^lvbs ;  and  he  sjieiiks  forth  wiiat  is  iu  him,  not 
from  any  outward  call  of  vanity  or  interest,  but  because  hia 
heart'  is  loo  full  to  be  silent  He  apeaka  it  with  such  mel- 
udy  and  modulation  as  he  can;  'in  homely  rustle  Jingle;* 
but  it  is  his  own,  and  genuine.  This  is  the  grand  secret 
for  finding  readers  and  retaining  ihem  :  let  him  who  would 
move  and  convince  others,  be  first  moved  and  convinced 
Itimscir.  Horace's  rule,  Si  rit  me  Jivrt,  is  applieuble  in  a 
wider  sense  than  the  literal  one.  To  every  jxiet,  to  every 
writer,  we  might  say :  Be  true,  if  you  would  he  believed. 
Let  a  mnn  but  epeak  forth  with  genuine  eamesinese  the 
thought,  the  emotion,  the  actual  condition  of  his  own  heart : 
au>J  other  men,  bo  strangely  are  we  all  knit  together  by  the 
tie  of  sympatiiy,  taaax  and  will  give  heed  to  him.  In  culture, 
in  extent  of  view,  we  may  stand  above  the  speaker,  or  below 
lum  t  but  in  either  case,  his  words,  if  they  are  earnest  and 
tiincere,  will  find  some  respouso  within  m ;  for  in  spite  of 
nil  CHSual  THrielies  in  outward  rank,  or  inward,  as  face 
answers  to  fiice,  so  does  the  heart  of  man  to  man. 

This  may  appear  a  very  simple  principle,  and  one  which 
Barns  had  little  merit  in  discovering.  True,  the  discovery  b 
easy  itnough  :  but  the  practical  appliance  is  not  easy ;  is  in- 
deed the  fundamental  ditficulty  which  all  poets  have  to  strive 
*»ith,  and  which  scurcely  one  in  the  hundred  ever  fairly 
Bunnounlfi.  A  head  too  dull  to  discriminate  the  true  from 
Ibe  false ;  a  heart  too  dull  to  love  the  one  at  all  risks,  and 
to  bate  ibe  other  in  spite  of  all  temptations,  are  alike  fatal  to 
a  writer.  With  either,  or,  as  more  commonly  happens,  with 
I  a^hi  of  these  deficien<:ies,  combine  a  love  of  distinction,  n 
kHH|fto  be  original,  which  Is  seldom  (vanllng,  and  we  have 
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j\Jei:ti)iiun,  ilie  lianc  of  llieraiure,  a^  Cam,  itn  elder  bruthpr. 
is  ot'inonilii.  IIliw  otii-n  dot's  ihe  one  and  the  otiier  front  us. 
in  jMietrj,  as  in  life !  Grnil  jwels  lheaiS(?lvea  «re  not  always 
tree  of  ihb  vicf  :  iin^v.  it  is  precisely  on  a  certain  .^lort  and 
di^grvu  of  )^alness  llini  ii  ii^  most  commonly  ingrafted.  A 
slntng  effort  uAcr  exci^llciice  nill  fiometinie-<  wlace  ttdelf 
willi  a  mere  shadow  of  success ;  he  who  lis*  much  lo  un* 
fiild,  will  someliiiies  (icifiilU  it  impcricclly.  Byron,  for  iu- 
^laDcc,  was  no  comiiioTi  mun  :  yet  if  we  examine  his  poeliy 
with  this  view,  we  i^hall  lind  it  far  enough  from  fnultless. 
Genernlly  speakiTi^.  wf  should  say  that  it  is  not  true.  He 
rri'n.'^hes  us,  iiol  with  the  divine  fountain,  but  loo  often  with 
Ttilpir  strong  WBti'r-.  sliinulaling  indeed  to  the  taste,  but 
soon  ending  in  dislike,  or  uvea  nausea.  Are  his  Harolds 
and  Giuouri,  we  Mould  a^k,  real  men:  we  mean,  poetically 
cojisii'teiit  and  conceivable  men  ?  Do  not  thede  diameters, 
doc-  no!  ihi'  cliamcier  of  llieir  author,  which  more  or  less 
sliim's  through  ihetu  all.  rather  appear  a  thing  put  on  fiir 
lln'  oci'ii^ioTi  :  no  nnlural  or  [xtisible  mode  of  being,  but 
i;;   inlc-iiii'-ii    lo    look   much    grander   than    nature  ? 
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wtri^  might  seem  the  simpleHl  of  all :  lu  read  its  own  con- 
uitnUHeu  mthoat  mislaket,  williout  errors  tnToluntary  or 
wilful !  We  recoiled  no  poet  of  Burns's  Buscepilbiliij  vho 
raraKi  bctbre  us  from  Llie  fir^I,  and  ubide^  with  us  to  the  la§t, 
with  sucli  a  loial  want  of  uffW:(atio[i,  He  i^  an  honest  mani 
and  an  lionetit  writer.  In  his  sucoes^is  and  bis  failures,  in 
his  greatiiL'^^s  and  his  littleness,  he  is  ever  clear,  simple,  true, 
anil  piillers  with  do  lustre  but  his  own.  We  reckon  this 
to  be  a  great  virtue ;  to  be,  in  fact,  tlie  root  of  most  other 
virtues,  literary  as  well  as  moral. 

H^re,  however,  let  us  say,  it  is  to  tiie  Poetry  of  Burns 
that  we  now  allude  :  lo  those  writings  which  he  hod  time  to 
meditale,  and  where  no  special  reason  existed  to  warp  hia 
critical  feeling,  or  obstruct  his  endeavour  to  fulfil  it.  Certain 
of  bia  Iietteri,  and  other  5^clions  of  prose  cotaposiiion,  by 
DO  means  deserve  this  praise.  Here,  doubtless,  there  is  not 
Ac  same  natural  truth  of  style  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  some- 
dung  rot  only  stiff,  but  strained  and  twisted  ;  a  certain  high- 
flown  inHaled  tone ;  the  stilling  empliasis  of  which  contrasts 
111  with  tlie  firmness  and  rugged  simplicity  of  even  his  poor- 
aet  verses.  Thus  no  man,  it  wouhl  appear,  is  altogether 
Doalfecled.  Docs  not  Shalupeare  himself  sometimes  pre- 
meditate the  sheerest  bombast!  But  even  with  regard  10 
these  Letters  of  Bums,  it  is  but  fiu'r  lo  slate  that  he  had  two 
Bicuses.  The  first  was  his  comparative  deficiency  in  lan< 
goage.  Burns,  though  for  most  part  he  writes  with  singu- 
lar force,  and  even  gracefulnees,  is  not  master  of  Eng- 
Ud)  prose,  as  he  is  of  Scottish  verse ;  not  master  of  it,  wa 
mean,  in  proportion  lo  the  depth  and  vehemence  of  his 
tnattcr.  These  Letters  strike  us  as  the  efibrt  of  a  man  to 
express  something  which  he  has  no  organ  fit  for  expressing. 
But  a  second  and  weightier  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the 
IMWuliarily  of  Bums's  sucial  rank.  His  correspondents  are 
often  men  whose  relaiion  to  him  he  lias  never  accurately 
I     aMerlBincd  ;  whom  thei-efore  he  is  either  forearming  himself 
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he  thinks  will  please  them.  At  all  events,  we  should  i^ 
member  that  these  faults,  even  in  his  Letters,  are  not  the 
rule,  but  the  exception.  Whenever  he  writes,  as  one  would 
ever  wish  to  do,  to  trusted  friends  and  on  real  interests,  his 
style  becomes  simple,  vigorous,  expressive,  sometimes  even 
beautiful.  His  letters  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  are  uniformly  excel- 
lent. 

But  we  return  to  his  Poetry.  In  addition  to  its  Sincerity, 
it  has  another  peculiar  merit,  which  indeed  is  but  a  mode,  or 
perhaps  a  means,  of  the  foregoing :  this  displays  itself  in  his 
choice  of  subjects ;  or  rather  in  his  indifference  as  to  sob* 
jects,  and  the  power  he  has  of  making  all  subjects  interest-- 
ing.  The  ordinary  poet,  like  the  ordinary  man,  is  forever 
seeking  in  external  circumstances  the  help  which  can  be 
found  only  in  himself.  In  what  is  familiar  and  near  at  hand, 
he  discerns  no  form  or  comeliness  :  home  is  not  poetical  but 
prosaic  ;  it  is  in  some  past,  distant,  conventional  heroic  world, 
that  poetry  resides ;  were  he  there  and  not  here,  were  he 
thus  and  not  so,  it  would  be  well  with  him.  Hence  our 
innumerable  host  of  rose-coloured  Novels  and  iron-mailed 
Epics,  with  their  locality  not  on  the  Earth,  but  somewhere 
nearer  to  the  Moon.  Hence  our  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  and  our 
Knights  of  the  Cross,  malicious  Saracens  in  turbans,  and 
copper-coloured  Chiefs  in  wampum,  and  so  many  other  trucu- 
lent figures  from  the  heroic  times  or  the  heroic  climates,  who 
on  all  hands  swarm  in  our  poetry.  Peace  be  with  them  I 
But  yet,  as  a  great  moralist  proposed  preaching  to  the  men 
of  this  century,  so  would  we  fain  preach  to  the  poets,  *a 
sermon  on  the  duty  of  staying  at  home.'  Let  them  be  sure 
that  heroic  ages  and  heroic  climates  can  do  little  for  them. 
That  form  of  life  has  attraction  for  us,  less  because  it  is 
better  or  nobler  than  our  own,  than  simply  bec-ause  it  is 
different ;  and  even  this  attraction  must  be  of  the  most  tran- 
sient sort.  For  will  not  our  own  age,  one  day,  \ye  an  ancient 
one ;  and  have  as  quaint  a  costume  as  the  rest ;  not  con- 
trasted with  the  rest,  therefore,  but  ranked  along  with  them, 


^^^^fcect  of  quninui'ss  ?  Docs  Homor  intpis^st  ii>  now,  be- 
^^^^B'  be  wrote  of  wlmt  piiesed  bej'ond  liis  nalWe  Greece, 
^^Hff*t»o  cr«iitiirics  belbre  ho  was  born  ;  or  becHuse  he  wrole 
what  pHSiwd  ill  iiad'a  world,  anil  in  (lie  hviirt  of  man,  which 
u  ibe  mmti  after  ihirty  cenlurii's?  L«l  uur  po«tit  look  Ui 
this:  is  (heir  feeling  really  finer,  truer,  and  their  vinun  dcefier 
Uitm  that  of  other  men,  —  they  have  nothing  to  feur,  CTen 
from  ibe  humblest  subject ;  is  it  not  so,  —  thej  have  nothing 
In  hope,  but  an  ephemeral  favour,  even  from  the  highesL 

The  poet,  we  imagine,  can  never  have  far  to  seek  for  a 
subject:  the  elements  of  hh  art  are  in  him,  mid  around  him 
on  every  bund ;  for  bim  the  Ideal  world  is  not  remote  from 
tb«  Aclunl,  but  under  it  nnd  within  it :  nay,  he  is  n  [)oet,  pre- 
lasely  because  be  L-an  di-cern  it  there.  Wherever  there  U  a 
sky  above  him,  and  a  world  around  htm,  the  poet  is  in  his 
pUcd ;  for  here  too  is  mRu's  existence,  with  ila  inHnite  Inng- 
higs  and  small  nequirings ;  its  ever-lhwarled,  ever-renewed 
endeavours ;  iu  unitpenkable  aspirations,  its  fears  and  hope.i 
that  wander  through  Eternity  ;  and  all  the  mystery  of  bright- 
buM  and  of  gloom  that  it  was  ever  made  nf,  in  any  age  or 
climate,  since  man  first  began  to  live.  Is  there  not  the  fifth 
act  of  A  Tragedy  in  every  death-bed,  though  it  were  a  peas- 
Mat's,  and  a  bed  of  heath  ?  And  are  wooings  and  weddings 
obsolete,  that  there  can  be  Comedy  no  longer  ?  Or  are  men 
«addenly  grown  wise,  lliat  Litughter  must  no  longer  shake  his 
ei4es,  but  be  cheated  of  his  farce  ?  Man's  life  and  na- 
tare  is,  as  it  was,  and  as  it  will  ever  be.  But  the  jioet  must 
2iave  un  eye  to  read  these  thingB,  and  a  heart  to  understand 
tbem  ;  or  they  uome  and  pass  away  before  him  in  vain.  He 
u  a  vaiei,  &  seer;  a  gill  of  vision  bus  been  given  him. 
JHu  life  no  meanings  for  him,  which  another  cannot  equally 
decipher :  then  he  is  no  poet,  and  Delphi  itself  will  not  make 


,  ihifl  respect.  Bums,  though  not  ]H!rhnps  absolutely  a 
Ljioel,  better  manifeM*  his  caimliiliiy.  better  proves  the 
^uf  his  genius,  than  if  he  had,  by  hi-  own  strength,  kept 
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Ibe  whole  Minerva  Prc««  goiog,  10  tiiQ  rnil  of  lii«  litMWy 
n»ur>e.  He  ^howis  hiinsclf  at  leitat  u  [>ott  of  Nmiuk'*  mra 
oiuking;  and  Xatur«,  aAer  ftU,  is  stitl  tlie  grand  ngmtl  in 
making  poele.  We  often  hear  of  this  himI  the  other  vxtanial 
oindiiiou  beiog  requisil*;  for  the  existence  of  k  poM.  Som» 
times  it  is  a  certain  wrt  of  trunitig ;  lie  aiu.it  lia«o  »liMli«l 
oertniii  things,  studied  for  instance  *  the  eldur  dranntku,' 
and  to  luHTaed  &  poetic  laoguagu  ;  aa  if  jfoetrj  lay  In  iIm 
inngue,  not  in  the  heart.  At  other  times  m;  hiv  tulit,  he 
inu»l  be  bred  in  a  certain  rank,  aiid  mmt  be  on  a  cun&lea- 
tial  footing  wilb  the  higher  cLusee ;  becauf>e,  above  all  things, 
be  must  see  Ibe  world.  As  to  sering  ibe  worid,  im  uppiro- 
hern]  this  will  cauee  him  little  dilGcully,  if  ht<  have  Iwt  fyv 
sight  to  see  it  with.  Without  ejrcsight,  indeed,  the  tiwk 
might  be  bard.  The  blind  or  tbe  jmrbliud  man  *  ItsreU 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  and  finds  t(  all  bvren.'  But  hap- 
jiily  every  poet  is  bom  in  ihe  world ;  and  reus  it,  with  or 
against  his  will,  eveiy  day  aud  every  hour  fae  livM.  Tba 
mysterious  worknuioship  of  miui*s  heart,  the  true  liglrt  ■ml 
the  i^^c^ulabIe  darkness  of  tuaa'tf  destiny,  reveal  theniM^m* 
not  only  ia  capital  cities  and  crowdal  eolcMJu,  bot  in  evagr 
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Jill  merely  as  lie  waiki  otiwiinl,  sili^nil)*  brusUea 
tbeni  away.  Is  not  every  genius  an  iiiipowiibility  till  he  ap- 
pear? Why  do  we  call  him  new  unil  original,  if  if*  saw 
where  liis  nuirble  was  lying,  and  what  labriu  ho  could  rear 
(Vum  il  ?  It  16  nol  ibe  material  but  the  workman  lliat  is 
wanting.  It  is  not  ihe  dark  pUue  that  bJnderg,  but  the  dim 
ege.  A  SuoMisb  peuHwit's  life  who  the  meanest  and  rudest  of 
ail  lives,  till  Burns  became  a  ]K>et  in  iti  and  a  poet  of  it ; 
fouiiil  it  a  man't  life,  and  therefore  tignifiumt  to  men.  A 
ihoudand  battle-fields  remain  unsung ;  but  the  Wuimded  Hart 
has  not  perished  without  its  memorial ;  a  balm  of  mercy  yet 
breathus  uii  us  from  its  dumb  agonies,  because  a  poet  woe 
there.  Uur  Haliowsen  had  passed  and  repassed,  in  rude  awe 
and  laughter,  sjnue  the  era  of  the  Druids ;  but  no  Theocri- 
tus, till  Burns,  difUfrned  in  it  the  maieiiab  of  a  Scuttisli 
Idyl :  nciilier  was  ilie  Holy  Fair  any  Council  of  Trmt,  or 
Buman  Jubilee ;  but  uevenhele^,  Supenlilwn  and  Hypoc- 
ritg  nni  Fun  having  been  propitious  to  him,  in  this  man's 
band  il  became  a  poem,  instinct  with  satire  and  genuine 
oomic  life.  Let  but  the  true  poet  be  given  us,  we  repeat  it, 
place  him  where  aud  how  you  will,  and  true  poetry  will  not 
be  wanting, 

Iiidt-'pcndenlly  of  the  essential  gift  of  poetic  feeling,  as 
we  have  now  attempted  to  describe  it,  a  certain  rugged  ster- 
ling worth  pervades  whatever  Bnms  has  written :  a  virtue, 
«e  of  green  fields  and  mountain  breezes,  dwells  in  his  poetry; 
it  is  re^olt-nt  of  natural  life  and  hardy  natural  men.  There 
is  a  decisive  strength  in  him,  and  yet  a  sweel  native  grace- 
iUueaa  :  he  is  lender,  he  is  vehement,  yet  without  eonsiraint 
*>!■  loo  risible  efibrl ;  he  melts  the  heart,  or  inflames  it,  with 
a  power  which  seems  habituitl  and  familiar  to  him.  We  see 
that  in  this  man  there  was  the  gentlene^,  the  trembling  pity 
of  a  woman,  with  llie  deep  earnestness,  the  force  and  passion- 
ate ardour  of  a  hero.  Tears  lie  in  him,  and  consuming  fire  ; 
aa  Kghlning  lurks  in  the  drops  of  the  summer  cloud.  He 
kas  a  reaoniuice  in  his  bosom  for  every  note  of  human  feel- 
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ing ;  the  high  and  ihe  low,  the  sa.6,  lliu  lufllcrous.  lli«  juj^ltt, 
are  welcome  in  their  turns  to  hi:*  '  lighily-moved  nod  all-oMt- 
ceiviog  spirit.'  And  observe  with  wlial  a  fierce  pnini)tt 
force  he  grasps  his  subject,  be  it  what  it  may  I  How  lie 
fixes,  as  it  were,  the  lull  image  of  Ihe  matter  in  his  vy9 1 
full  and  clear  in  everj  lineament  i  and  eatches  the  r«nl  ty\M: 
and  essence  of  it,  amid  n.  ihoasand  accjdeore  and  BUperfloU 
eireumsiances,  no  one  of  which  misleads  him  !  Is  it  of  rea- 
son ;  some  truth  to  be  discoTer«d  ?  No  sophistry,  no  vafat 
snrface-logic  detains  him ;  quick,  resolute,  unerring,  he 
pierces  through  inio  the  marrow  of  tlie  question ;  and  speatlu 
his  verdict  with  an  emphasis  that  cannot  be  fbi^tlen.  Is  it 
of  descriptioti ;  some  visual  object  to  bo  represented  ?  No 
poet  of  any  age  or  nation  is  more  graphic  than  Boms :  the 
characteristic  features  disclose  themselves  to  him  at  a  gianca; 
three  lines  from  his  hand,  and  vre  have  a  likeness.  And, 
in  that  rough  dialect,  in  that  rude,  often  awkward  metre,  eo 
clear  and  definite  a  likeness  !  It  scema  a  draughtsman  work- 
ing with  a  burnt  stick ;  and  jet  the  burin  of  a  Relzseh  is 
'ti  expressive  or  exacL 


•descriptive  toijchca'  here?  The  de»cribi.-r 
i  tiling;  the  essential  feature  ami  true  likeness  of 
>tmry  cireumstnuce  in  it;  saw,  and  nol  with  llie  eye  onlj. 
*  Four  lutiour  locked  in  sweet  sleep ;  *  tlie  ilt;ad  6tilltte&~  of 
man.  unconec^ous,  vanquished,  yet  not  unprotected,  while 
sueli  strife  of  the  mulerial  elements  rage*,  and  seems  to  reign 
supreniP  in  loneliness ;  this  is  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the 
eve !  —  IjDok  also  at  his  image  of  a  thsw,  and  prophesied  fall 

ItiuiAuld  Brig: 
e  last  line  is  in  itself  a  Pouasiii -picture  of  tliat  Deluge  ! 
*I1ie  welkin  has,  as  it  were,  bent  down  with  il^  weight;  ihe 
*gumlie  jftups'  and  the  *  pouring  skies '  are  mingled  togeth- 
er ;  it  is  a  world  of  rain  and  ruin.  —  In  respect  of  mere 
clearness  and  minute  fidelity,  the  Farmer's  commendation  of 
bis  Aulii  Mare,  in  plough  or  in  cart,  may  Tie  with  Homer's 
Smithy  of  the  Cyclops,  or  yoking  of  Priam's  Chariot.  Nor 
have  we  forgotten  stout  BurTi-t/ie-unnd  and  his  brawny  cut- 
tOTticrs,  inspired  by  Scotch  Drink :  but  it  is  needless  to  mul- 
tiply examples.  One  other  trait  of  a  mueh  finer  sort  we 
select  from  multitudes  of  such  among  his  Songs.  It  gives,  in 
a  single  line,  to  the  saddest  feeling  tlie  saddest  ei 
local  habitation: 


When  hMvy.  dark,  oontinnBrt,  »'-dny  miin 
Wi'  deepening  ddugen  o'arflow  Uie  plninsi 
When  IVom  the  hills  where  Bpringt  the  brawling  Coll, 
Oralatelf  Lagsr'*  laaaji  foBntainx  boil. 
Or  where  llie  Ursonock  nliiils  hiii  muurland  cimrM, 
Or  haunted  Garpal  i  drawi  his  Teeblo  eoaree, 
Aroiu'd  bf  bliuCring  winds  and  tpotling  tbowet 
A  nnty  a  torreiU  dam  Hii  maw-Broo  nxea ; 
WUU  emMas  ier,  Itnrae  nn  lit  7'naring  ifWitf, 
Btapi  (faMi  oW  miUt  itHd  brigt  a'  to  At  gait ; 
And  trom  Qtnnbuck  ilnwn  to  the  Kiitlnnkey, 
Anld  AjT  ii  ju<l  ana  ieiigthsn'd  ItniJiliitg  seHj 
Then  down  ;?-])  hurl,  Deil  nor  ye  never  ri*e! 
And  daiJl  IA«  gumSf  javft  ap  loAe  pouring  tHiti. 
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The  pale  Moon  is  seiting  heyond  the  wkiU  waoe^ 
And  Time  is  setting  wi '  me,  0 ; 
Farewell,  false  friends !  false  lover,  farewell ! 
ril  nae  mair  troable  them  nor  thee,  0. 

This  clearness  of  sight  we  have  called  the  foundatkm  of 
all  talent ;  for  in  fact,  unless  we  see  our  object,  how  shall  we 
know  how  to  place  or  prize  it,  in  our  understanding,  oar 
imagination,  our  affections  ?  Yet  it  is  not  in  itself,  perhaps, 
a  very  high  excellence ;  but  capable  of  being  united  indi^ 
ferently  with  the  strongest,  or  with  ordinary  powers.  Homer 
surpasses  all  men  in  this  quality :  but  strangely  enough,  at 
no  great  distance  below  him  are  Richardson  and  Defbe.  It 
belongs,  in  truth,  to  what  is  called  a  lively  mind ;  and  gives 
no  sure  indication  of  the  higher  endowments  that  may  exbt 
along  with  it.  In  all  the  three  cases  we  have  mentioned,  it 
is  combined  with  great  garrulity ;  their  descriptions  are 
detailed,  ample  and  lovingly  exact ;  Homer's  fire  bursts 
through,  from  time  to  time,  as  if  by  accident ;  but  Defoe 
and  Richardson  have  no  fire.  Burns,  again,  is  not  more 
distinguished  by  the  cleaniess  than  by  the  impetuous  force 
of  his  conceptions.  Of  the  strength,  the  piercing  emphasis 
with  which  he  thought,  his  emphasis  of  expression  may  give 
a  humble  but  the  readiest  proof.  Who  ever  uttered  sharper 
sayings  than  his ;  words  more  memorable,  now  by  their  burn- 
ing vehemence,  now  by  their  cool  vigour  and  laconic  pith  ? 
A  single  phrase  depicts  a  whole  subject,  a  whole  scene.  We 
hear  of  *  a  gentleman  that  derived  his  patent  of  nobility 
direct  from  Almighty  God.'  Our  Scottish  forefathers  in  the 
battle-field  struggled  forward  *  red-wat-shod :'  in  this  one 
word,  a  full  vision  of  horror  and  carnage,  perhaps  too  fright- 
fully accurate  for  Art ! 

In  fact,  one  of  the  leading  features  in  the  mind  of  Bums 
is  this  vigour  of  his  strictly  intellectual  perceptions.  A  reso- 
lute force  is  ever  visible  in  his  judgments,  and  in  his  feelings 
and  volitions.  Professor  Stewart  says  of  him,  with  some 
surprise :  *  All  the  faculties  of  Burns*s  mind  were,  as  far  as 
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'  I  coulil  judge,  equally  vigorous ;  anil  Jiis  predilection  for 

*  poetry  vHi  rather  the  result  of  bis  own  enthusiastic  and 
'  iin|iaedioned  tempef,  than  of  a  goniii.^  escluaivcty  adapted 
'  to  thai  species  of  composition.     From  his  conversation  I 

*  chould  have  pronounced  hini  to  be  fitted  to  excel  in  wbat- 
'ever  walk  of  ambitioii  be  had  ctioaen  lu  exert  hia  abilities.* 
But  ibis,  if  we  mistake  not,  h  at  all  times  the  very  essence 
of  a  truly  poetical  endowment.  Poetry,  except  in  suuli  coses 
as  that  of  Keats,  where  the  whole  consists  in  a  weak-eyed 
maudlin  fienaibility,  and  a  certain  vague  random  tunefulness 
ol*  nature,  is  no  separate  faculty,  no  organ  which  can  be 
superadded  to  tlie  rest,  or  disjoined  from  them;  but  rather 
the  result  of  their  general  harmony  and  completion.  The 
&eling£,  the  gilts  lliat  exist  in  the  Poet,  are  those  that  exist, 
with  more  or  lesd  development,  in  every  human  soul :  the 
iiDBginution,  which  shudders  at  the  Hell  of  Dante,  is  the 
Bame  faculiy,  weaker  in  degree,  which  called  that  picture 
into  being.  How  does  the  Poet  speak  to  men,  with  power, 
but  by  being  still  more  a  man  than  they?  Shakspeare,  it 
has  been  well  observed,  in  the  planning  and  completing  uf 
his  tragedies,  has  shown  an  Understanding,  were  it  nothing 
more,  which  might  have  governed  slates,  or  indited  a  Novum 
Oryatmm.  What  Bums's  force  of  understanding  may  have 
ijtm,  we  have  less  means  of  judging :  it  had  to  dwell  among 
the  humblest  objects ;  never  saw  Philosophy :  never  rose, 
except  by  natural  effort  and  for  abort  intervals,  into  the 
region  of  great  ideas.  Nevertheless,  sufficient  indication,  if 
no  proof  sufficient,  remains  for  us  in  his  works:  we  discern 
ihe  brawny  movements  of  a  gigantic  though  untutored 
strength;  and  can  understand  bow,  in  conversation,  hia 
quick  sure  insight  into  men  and  things  may,  as  much  as 
aught  eke  about  him,  have  amazed  the  best  thinkers  of  his 
lime  and  country. 

But,  unless  we  mistake,  the  intellectual  gifi  of  Bums  is 
fine  OS  well  as  strong.  The  more  delicate  relations  of  things 
oouUI  nol  well  have  escajied  bis  eye,  for  they  were  intimately 
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present  to  his  heart.  The  logic  of  the  senate  and  the  forma 
is  indispensahle,  hut  not  all-sufficient;  nay,  perhaps  the 
highest  Truth  is  that  which  will  the  most  certainly  elude  it 
For  this  logic  works  by  words,  and  '  the  highe<«t,'  it  has  been 
said,  *  cannot  be  expressed  in  words.'  We  are  not  without 
tokens  of  an  openness  for  this  higher  truth  also,  of  a  keeo 
though  uncultivated  sense  for  it,  having  existed  in  Bums. 
Mr.  Stewart,  it  will  be  remembered,  'wonders,'  in  the  pas- 
sage above  quoted,  that  Bums  had  formed  some  distinct  con- 
ception of  the  'doctrine  of  association.'  We  rather  think 
that  far  subtler  things  than  the  doctrine  of  association  had 
from  of  old  been  familiar  to  him.     Here  for  instance: 

*  We  know  nothing/  thus  writes  he,  *  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the 
structure  of  our  souls,  so  we  cannot  account  for  those  seeming  ca> 
prices  in  them,  that  one  should  be  particularly  pleased  with  this 
thing,  ur  struck  with  that,  which,  on  minds  of  a  different  cast, 
makes  no  extraordinary  impression.  I  have  some  favourite  flowers 
in  6])ring,  among  which  are  the  mountain-daisy,  the  harebell,  the 
foxglove,  the  wild-brier  rose,  the  budding  birch,  and  the  hoary  haw- 
thorn, that  I  view  and  hang  over  with  particular  delight  I  never  hear 
the  loud  solitary  whistle  of  the  curlew  in  a  summer  noon,  or  the  wild 
mixing  cadence  of  a  troop  of  gray  plover  in  an  autunmal  morning, 
without  feeling  an  elevation  of  soul  like  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion 
or  poetry.  Tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  what  can  this  be  owing  ?  Are 
we  a  piece  of  machinery,  which,  like  the  yEolian  harp,  passive,  takes 
the  impression  of  the  pui^siug  accident ;  or  do  these  workings  argue 
something  within  us  above  the  trodden  clod  ?  I  own  myself  partial 
to  such  proofs  of  those  awful  and  important  realities  :  a  God  that 
made  all  things,  man's  immaterial  and  immortal  nature,  and  a  world 
of  weal  or  woe  beyond  deatli  and  the  grave.' 

Force  and  fineness  of  understanding  are  often  spoken  of 
as  somctliing  different  from  general  force  and  fineness  of 
nature,  as  something  partly  independent  of  them.  The  ne- 
cessities of  language  so  require  it ;  but  in  truth  these  qualities 
are  not  distinct  and  independent :  except  in  special  cases, 
and  from  special  causes,  they  ever  go  together.  A  man  of 
strong  understanding  is  generally  a  man  of  strong  character; 
neither  is  delicacy  in  the  one  kind  often  divided  from  delicacy 
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tir  the  other.  No  one,  at  all  events,  is  ignorant  that  in  tlic 
Poetrj'  of  Bunia,  keenness  of  insigbt  keeps  pace  with  keen- 
m  of  feeling  ;  tliut  his  liffht  is  not  more  pervading  than  his 
He  ia  a  man  ot'thu  mu.n  impa^ioned  temper;  with 
S  not  strong  only,  but  noble,  and  of  the  sort  in  which 
K&  and  gr<;at  poemi^  take  their  rise.  It  is  rever- 
i  love  towards  all  Natui-e  that  inspires  him,  that 
op«as  his  eyes  to  its  beauty,  and  makes  heart  and  voice  do- 
quenl  in  its  praise.  There  is  a  true  old  saying,  that  '  Love 
farthers  knowledge : '  but  above  ull,  it  is  the  living  esseiiee  of 
ihav  knowledge  whieh  makes  gioets;  the  first  principle  of  its 
existence,  increase,  activity.  Of  Btims's  fervid  affection,  his 
geaeraus  all-embracing  Love,  wi;  have  sjioken  already,  us  of 
ibe  gnad  distinction  of  bis  nature,  seen  equally  in  word  and 
dead,  in  his  Life  and  in  his  Writings.  It  were  easy  to  multi- 
p^  examples.  Nat  man  only,  but  all  that  environs  man  in 
ibe  materiBl  and  moral  universe,  is  lovely  in  bis  sight :  '  the 
liiiBry  hawthorn,'  the  '  troop  of  gray  plover,'  the  '  solitary 
mrlew,'  all  are  dear  to  him;  all  live  in  this  Karth  along 
aith  him,  and  to  all  he  ia  knit  as  in  mysterious  brt^herhood. 
Ilow  touching  Ij  it,  for  instauee,  that,  amidst  the  gloom  of 
personal  misery,  hroodiug  over  tlie  wintry  desolation  without 
hua  and  within  him,  he  thinks  of  the  '  ourie  cattle '  and  '  silly 
iiJieep,'  and  their  sufferings  in  the  pitiless  storm  ! 

I  thnngLE  nw  on  the  nuria  ciUIb, 
Or  ailly  aheep,  wtia  bide  this  brattle 

O'  wlutry  wnr; 
Or  thro'  the  drift,  deep-1nirin((,  aprattlB, 

Beneath  n  acnur. 
Dk  happing  bird,  wee  helplest  tliinft, 
Thnt  in  llie  roony  monlhi  o'  spring 
Ocli;lhtcil  me  to  liliu'  tfa«  aing, 

WhMeom»  o'  thoa? 
Where  wilt  thou  cow'r  thy  chitlerinR  wing. 

And  cl«e  thy  ss? 


The  tenanl  of  the  mean  hut,  v 
wall,'  has  a  heart  to  piiy  evei 
homilies  on   Mercy ;  for  it  i 


ith  it 


'  ragged  roof  and  chinky 
!  This  is  worth  several 
voice  of  Mercy  herself. 
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Burns,  indeed,  lives  in  sympathy  ;  his  soul  rushes  forth  into 
all  realms  of  being ;  nothing  that  has  existence  can  be  indif- 
ferent to  him.     The  very  Devil  he  cannot  hate  with  right 

orthodoxy : 

But  fare  3'oa  weel,  anld  Nickie-ben; 
0  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  and  men* ! 
Ye  aiblins  might,  —  I  dinna  ken,  — 

StUl  haea  stake; 
Fm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 

Even  for  your  sake ! 

^*  He  is  the  father  of  curses  and  lies,"  said  Dr.  Slop ;  ^  and 
is  cursed  and  damned  already."  —  "I  am  sorry  for  it,"  quoth 
my  uncle  Toby! — A  Poet  without  Love  were  a  physical 
and  metaphysical  impossibility. 

But  has  it  not  been  said  in  contradiction  to  this  prindple, 
that  *  Indignation  makes  verses '  ?  It  has  been  so  said,  and 
is  true  enough :  but  the  contradiction  is  apparent,  not  real 
The  Indignation  which  makes  verses  is,  properly  speaking, 
an  inverted  Love  ;  the  love  of  some  right,  some  worth,  some 
goodness,  belonging  to  ourselves  or  others,  which  has  been 
injured,  and  which  this  tempestuous  feeling  issues  forth  to 
defend  and  avenge.  No  selfish  fury  of  heart,  existing  there 
as  a  primary  feeling,  and  without  its  opposite,  ever  produced 
much  Poetry:  otherwise,  we  suppose,  the  Tiger  were  the 
most  musical  of  all  our  choristers.  Johnson  said,  he  loved  a 
good  hater ;  by  which  he  must  have  meant,  not  so  much  one 
that  hated  violently,  as  one  that  hated  wisely;  hated  baseness 
from  love  of  nobleness.  However,  in  spite  of  Johnson's 
paradox,  tolerable  enough  for  once  in  speech,  but  which  need 
not  have  been  so  often  adopted  in  print  since  then,  we  rather 
believe  that  good  men  deal  sparingly  in  hatred,  either  wise 
or  unwise :  nay  that  a  *  good '  hater  is  still  a  desideratum  in 
this  world.  Tlie  Devil,  at  least,  who  passes  for  the  chief 
and  best  of  that  chiss,  is  said  to  be  nowise  an  amiable  char- 
acter. 

Of  the  verses  which  Indignation  makes,  Burns  has  alao 
given   us  specimens :  and  among  the  best  that  were  ever 
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gfreit.  Who  will  forg«l  liis  '  DiecUer  in  yin  Dungeon  dark ; ' 
a  pir^ue  thai  iniglit  hare  l>eeii  cliuunli.il  by  the  Furieii  of 
.£<chyliis  ?  The  ?<.-c:ret3  of  the  infernal  Pil  sre  liiitl  bare ; 
II  boutiilless  baleful  'iliirl(ne>s  vUiblu;'  uiiil  slrejiiu  of  hell- 
fire  ijuivering  raailly  in  ils  bliiok  haggarJ  bosom  ! 

^^^  DuroUer  In  jron  riungcoa  dnrk, 

^^^L  Hsngnian  uf  CraHtinu,  inirk! 

^^^B  Wbe  in  wMuw'«  weeda  appenri, 


Why  ihoiM  we  «|ieak  of  Seoti  wha  hae  wi'  W<ill<u-f  bled; 
imve,  ull  know  of  it,  from  the  king  lo  the  niiuiDeai  of  \\\s  fiub> 
jecis?  Thid  diihymmbic  was  compuseil  on  bonebaiik;  in 
riding  in  the  mirWIe  of  iempe*ts,  over  the  wildeit  Galbway 
taoor,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Syine,  who,  observing  tlie  poet's 
ItxAs,  forebore  to  epeak,  —  judiduusly  enough,  for  a  man 
oomposing  Jintee'i  Addreu  might  be  unsafe  lo  li'ifle  with. 
DaablleM  this  stem  hymn  was  itinging  itself,  as  he  formed  it, 
dimugh  ihe  wxU  of  Bums :  but  to  the  exieiiiat  ear,  it  should 
be  sung  with  the'  throat  of  the  whirlwinil.  So  lung  as  there 
Is  wanii  blood  tn  the  heart  of  Scolehman  or  man,  it  will 
move  in  fierce  thrills  ui*der  lhi«  war-ode;  the  best,  we  be- 
liere,  that  was  ever  written  by  any  pen. 

Another  wild  stormful  ,'^ng,  that  dwells  in  our  ear  and 
nUnd  with  a  atrange  tenaeily,  U  Maepherton't  FareieeU. 
I*erha)is  there  is  something  in  ihi-  irailiiiun  itself  lliat  mKip- 
cnit«:>.  For  was  not  this  grim  Celt,  this  shaggy  Northland 
Cuus,  that  'lived  a  life  of  stmt  and  sirite,  and  dial  by 
tTMuherie,'  waa  not  he  too  one  of  iht<  Nimrods  and  Napole- 
ons of  the  earth,  in  the  arena  of  his  own  remote  misty  glcoi, 
ftiT  want  of  a  elenrer  and  wider  onei*  Nay,  was  there  not  a 
tDorh  of  grace  given  hiin  ?  A  fibn-  of  love  and  rafbiess,  of 
poetry  ilscif,  nui^l  hare  lired  in  his  savage  heart:  for  he 
vaRi)MMFd  thai  air  ihn  night  Wore 
wings  of  that  poor  melody,  his  bi'lkT 
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above  oblivion,  pain  and  all  the  ignominy  and  despair,  which, 
like  an  avalanche,  was  hurling  him  to  the  abyss!  Here 
also,  as  at  Thebes,  and  in  Pelops'  line,  was  material  Fate 
matched  against  man's  Free-will ;  matched  in  bitterest  though 
obscure  duel ;  and  the  ethereal  soul  sank  not,  even  in  its 
blindness,  without  a  cry  which  has  survived  it.  But  who, 
except  Burns,  could  have  given  words  to  such  a  soul ;  words 
ihat  we  never  listen  to  without  a  strange  half-barbarous,  half- 
(>oetic  fellow-feeling? 

Sae  rantinylyy  sne  vjanionfy^ 

Sae  dauntingly  gatd  he; 
He  piay'd  a  sin-iny^  and  danced  it  rvundy 

Beloio  the  yidhics-frte. 

Under  a  lighter  disguise,  the  same  principle  of  Love, 
which  we  have  recognised  as  tlie  great  characteristic  of 
Burns,  and  of  all  true  poets,  occiisionally  manifests  itself  in 
the  shape  of  Humour.  Everywhere,  indeed,  in  his  sunny 
moods,  a  fbll  buoyant  Hood  of  mirth  i*olls  through  the  mind 
of  Burns  ;  he  rises  to  the  high,  and  stoops  to  the  low,  and  is 
brother  and  playmate  to  all  Nature.  We  speak  not  of  his 
bold  and  often  irresistible  faculty  of  cariciiture  ;  for  this  is 
Drollery  rather  than  Humour :  but  a  much  tenderer  sport- 
fulness  dwells  in  him  ;  and  comes  forth  here  and  there,  in 
evanescent  and  beautiful  touches ;  as  in  his  Address  to  the 
Mouse^  or  the  Farmer's  Mare^  or  in  his  Elegy  on  poor  Mailie^ 
which  last  may  be  reckoned  his  happiest  effort  of  this  kind. 
In  these  pieces  there  are  traits  of  a  Iluukour  as  fine  as  that 
of  Sterne  ;  yet  altogether  different,  original,  peculiar,  —  the 
Humour  of  Jiurns. 

Of  the  tenderness,  the  playful  i)athos,  and  many  other 
kindred  qualities  of  Burns's  Poetry,  much  more  might  be 
said ;  but  now,  with  these  poor  outline's  of  a  sketch,  we  must 
prepare  to  (juit  this  part  of  our  subject.  To  speak  of  his 
individual  Writing?^,  adecjuately  and  with  any  detail,  would 
h*ad  us  far  beyond  our  limit?:.  As  already  hinted,  we  can 
look  on  but  few  of  these  pieces  as,  in  strict  critical  language, 
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deserving  the  name  of  Poems :  they  are  rhymed  eloquence, 
rhymed  pathos,  rliyraed  sense ;  yet  seldom  essentially  melo- 
dious, aerial,  poetical.  Tarn  o*  Shanter  itself,  which  enjoys 
so  high  a  favour,  does  not  appear  to  us,  at  all  decisively,  to 
come  under  this  last  category.  It  is  not  so  much  a  poem, 
as  a  piece  of  sparkling  rhetoric ;  the  heart  and  body  of  the 
story  still  lies  hard  and  dead.  He  has  not  gone  back,  much 
less  carried  us  back,  into  that  dark,  earnest,  wondering  age^ 
when  the  tradition  was  believed,  and  when  it  took  its  rise ; 
he  does  not  attempt,  by  any  new-modelling  of  his  supemat- 
uriil  ware,  to  strike  anew  that  deep  mysterious  chord  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  once  responded  to  such  things ;  and  which 
lives  in  us  too,  and  will  forever  live,  though  silent  now,  or 
vibrating  with  far  other  notes,  and  to  far  different  issuer 
Our  German  readers  will  understand  us,  when  we  say,  that 
he  is  not  the  Tieck  but  the  Musaus  of  this  tale.  Extei^ 
nally  it  is  all  green  and  living ;  yet  look  closer,  it  is  no  firm 
growth,  but  only  ivy  on  a  rock.  The  piece  does  not  properly 
fohere :  the  strange  clut^m  which  yawns  in  our  incredulous 
imaginations  between  the  Ayr  public-house  and  the  gate  of 
Tophet,  is  nowhere  bridged  over,  nay  the  idea  of  such  a 
bridge  is  laughed  at ;  and  thus  the  Tragedy  of  the  adventure 
l)ecomes  a  mere  drunken  phantasmagoria,  or  many-coloured 
s{)ectnim  paintiKl  on  ale-va|K)urs,  and  the  Farce  alone  has 
any  reality.  TVe  do  not  say  that  Burns  should  have  made 
much  more  of  tliis  tradition ;  we  rather  think  that,  for  strictly 
jKK^tical  purjK)ses,  not  much  was  to  be  made  of  it.  Neither 
are  we  blind  to  the  deep,  varied,  genial  power  displayed  in 
what  he  has  actually  accomplished  ;  but  we  find  far  more 
'  Shaks[M»arean '  qualities,  as  these  of  Tarn  </  Shanter  have 
lM»en  fondly  named,  in  many  of  his  other  pieces;  nay,  we 
incline  to  In'lieve,  that  this  latt<.*r  might  have  l>t*en  written, 
all  but  quite  as  well,  by  a  man  who,  in  place  of  genius,  had 
only  [)ossessed  talent. 

Perha[)s  we   may  venture  to  say,  that  the  most  strictly 
poetical   of  all   his  *jKiems'  is  one  which  does  not  apjHjar 
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in  Currie's  Edition ;  bat  has  been  often  printed  before  and 
sinoe^  under  the  humble  title  of  The  Jolfy  Beggart.  Tho 
sulject  trulj  is  among  the  lowest  in  Nature ;  but  it  only  the 
more  shows  our  Poet's  gift  in  raising  it  into  the  donudn  of 
Art  To  our  minds,  this  piece  seems  thoroughly  compacted; 
melted  together,  refined ;  and  poured  forth  in  one  flood  of 
true  Uquid  harmony.  It  is  light,  airy,  soft  of  moTement; 
yet  sharp  and  precise  in  its  details ;  every  fiice  is  a  portrait: 
that  rauele  earUtij  that  wee  ApoUo^  that  Son  of  Man^  are 
Scottish,  yet  ideal ;  the  scene  is  at  once  a  dream,  and  the 
very  Ragcastle  of  ^  Poosie-Nansie.'  Farther,  it  seems  in  a 
considerable  degree  complete,  a  real  self-suppcHting  Whole, 
which  is  the  highest  merit  in  a  poem.  The  blanket  of  the 
Night  is  drawn  asunder  for  a  moment ;  in  full,  ruddy,  flam- 
ing light,  these  rough  tatterdemalions  are  seen  in  their  bois- 
terous revel ;  for  the  strong  pulse  of  Life  vindicates  its  right 
to  gladness  even  here;  and  when  the  curtain  closes,  we 
prolong  the  action,  without  effort ;  the  next  day  as  the  last, 
our  Caird  and  our  Ballad-monger  are  singing  and  soldering ; 
their  '  brats  and  callets '  are  hawking,  begging,  cheating ;  and 
some  other  night,  in  new  combinations,  they  will  wring  from 
Fate  another  hour  of  wassail  and  good  cheer.  Apart  from 
the  universal  sympathy  with  man  which  this  again  bespeaks 
in  Bums,  a  genuine  inspiration  and  no  inconsiderable  tech- 
nical talent  are  manifested  here.  There  is  the  fidelity,  hu- 
mour, warm  life  and  accurate  painting  and  grouping  of  some 
Teniers,  for  whom  hostlers  and  carousing  peasants  are  not 
without  significance.  It  would  be  strange,  doubtless,  to  call 
this  the  best  of  Bums's  writings  :  we  mean  to  say  only,  that 
it  seems  to  us  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind,  as  a  piece  of  poet- 
ical composition,  strictly  so  called.  In  the  Beggars^  Opera, 
in  the  Beggars^  Bush,  as  other  critics  have  already  remarked, 
there  is  nothing  which,  in  real  poetic  vigour,  equals  this  Oan- 
tata  ;  nothing,  as  we  think,  which  comes  within  many  degrees 
of  it 

But  by  far  the  most  finished,  complete  and  truly  inspired 
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|)iccos  of  Bums  are,  without  dUpnie.  to  be  fburnl  among  iiia 
Sonfft.  It  \»  here  ihnt,  although  through  a  small  aperture, 
his  light  shinty  with  least  obstniclion ;  in  iu  highest  beauty, 
and  pure  suiuiy  clearneM.  The  reason  may  be,  that  Song  ia 
a  brief  simple  f peciea  of  composition ;  and  requires  nothing 
so  mufii  for  its  [lerfcction,  as  genuine  poetic  feeling,  genuine 
mu^c  of  hearl.  Yet  the  Song  baa  its  rule^  equally  with  the 
Tragedy ;  rules  which  in  most  cases  are  poorly  fulfilled,  in 
■nany  cases  are  not  so  uiuch  as  felt.  We  might  write  a  long 
vssay  on  the  Songs  of  Burns ;  which  we  reckon  by  far  ifae 
'best  ibat  Britain  has  yet  produced :  for,  indeed,  since  the  em 
vt  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  know  not  that,  by  any  other  hand, 
aught  truly  north  attention  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
deparlnienL  True,  we  have  songs  enough  '  by  persons  of 
quality;'  we  have  tawdry,  hollow,  wine-bred  madrigals ; 
many  a  rhymed  speech  '  in  the  flowing  and  watery  vein  of 
Ossurius  ihe  Portugiil  Bisho}),'  rich  in  sonorous  words,  and, 
for  moral,  dashed  perhaps  with  some  tint  of  a  sentimental 
«ensualiiy ;  nil  which  many  persons  cease  not  from  endeav- 
ouring to  sing :  though  for  mo*l  part,  we  fear,  the  music  is 
but  from  the  throat  outwards,  or  at  best  from  some  region 
far  enough  short  of  the  5oa/;  not  in  which,  hut  in  a  certain 
mane  Limbo  of  ihe  Fancy,  or  even  in  some  vaporous  de- 
batable-land on  tlie  outskirts  of  [he  Nervous  System,  most 
of  such  madrigals  and  rhymed  speeche:^  seera  to  have  orig- 
inated. With  the  Songs  of  Bums  we  must  not  name  thes6 
things.  ludependenily  of  the  clear,  manly,  heartfelt  conti- 
nent that  ever  pervades  kit  poetry,  his  Songs  are  honest  in 
another  |>oini  of  view:  in  form,  as  well  as  in  spiriL  They 
ilo  not  i^ff'tcl  to  be  set  lo  music,  but  they  actually  and  in 
ibemBelves  are  music ;  they  have  received  tlieir  life,  and 
Inshioned  themselves  together,  in  the  medium  of  Harmony, 
as  Venus  rose  from  tin:  bosom  of  the  sea.  The  story,  the 
feeling,  is  not  detailed,  but  suggested ;  not  laid,  or  sjjouted, 
in  rheioricnl  completeness  and  coherence  ;  but  iuiig,  in  liliiil 
gushes,  in  glowing  hints,  in  fantastic  breaks,  in  learUingi  not 
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of  the  Toice  onlj,  bat  of  the  whole  mind.  We  oonaider  QA 
to  be  the  essence  of  a  song;  and  that  no  songs  since  the  HlfU 
careless  catdies,  and,  as  it  were,  drops  of  song,  which  Shdp 
speare  has  here  and  there  sprinkled  over  his  Plays^  folfi 
this  condition  in  nearlj  the  same  degree  as  most  of  Banish 
do.  Sach  grace  and  truth  of  external  moToment,  too^  pre' 
supposes  in  general  a  corresponding  force  and  tmth  of  sentt^ 
ment  and  inward  meaning.  The  Songs  of  Barns  are  not 
more  perfect  in  the  former  qaalitj  than  in  the  latter.  With 
what  tenderness  be  sings,  yet  with  what  Tehemenoe  and  en> 
tireness !  There  is  a  piercing  wail  in  his  sorrow,  the  purest 
rapture  in  his  joy;  he  bums  with  the  sternest  ire,  or  bioglii 
with  the  loudest  or  sliest  mirth ;  and  yet  he  is  sweet  and  soft^ 
'  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet,  and  soft  as  their 
parting  tear ! '  If  we  farther  take  into  account  the  immense 
variety  of  his  subjects  ;  how,  from  the  loud  flowing  revel  in 
WiUie  hrew'd  a  Peck  o"  Maut,  to  the  still,  rapt  enthusiasm  of 
sadness  for  Mary  in  Heaven ;  from  the  glad  kind  greeting 
of  Auld  Langsyne^  or  the  comic  archness  of  Duncan  Grayn 
to  the  fire-eyed  fury  of  Scots  wha  hae  wi*  Wallace  hUd,  he 
has  found  a  tone  and  words  for  every  mood  of  man*s  heart, 
—  it  will  seem  a  small  praise  if  we  rank  him  as  the  first  of 
all  our  Song-writers ;  for  we  know  not  where  to  find  one 
worthy  of  being  second  to  him. 

It  is  on  his  Songs,  as  we  believe,  that  Bums's  chief  inflo- 
ence  as  an  author  will  ultimately  be  found  to  depend :  nor, 
if  our  Fletcher's  aphorism  is  true,  shall  we  account  this  a 
small  influence.  *  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  people,'  said 
he,  *  and  you  shall  make  its  laws.'  Surely,  if  ever  any  Poet 
might  have  equalled  himself  with  Legislators  on  this  ground^ 
it  was  Bums.  His  Songs  are  already  part  of  the  mother- 
tongue,  not  of  Scotland  only  but  of  Britain,  and  of  the  mil- 
lions that  in  all  ends  of  the  earth  speak  a  British  language. 
In  hut  and  hall,  as  the  heart  unfolds  itself  in  many-coloured 
joy  and  woe  of  existence,  the  name,  the  voice  of  that  joy  and 
that  woe,  is  the  name  and  voice  which  Bums  has  given  them. 
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I  deeply 


Strictly  fpeakin^,  p^rlinps  no  Brili^h   man    lia^ 
aAecled   ihc  thoughts  und  feelings  of  so  many  men,  as  this 
ealitnry  ami  alloguther  priviiie  iniJividual,  with   meanf   np- 
|«renily  iIil>  humblest. 

Id  nnoiher  point  of  view,  moreover,  we  incline  to  think 
that  Bunis'K  influeiiee  may  liavi?  been  considerable :  we 
xnetu),  jLt  exerted  specially  on  the  Literature  of  his  country, 
al  litast  on  tlie  Literature  of  Si^otlund.  Among  the  great 
«Ii)inges  whiuh  Brili-'li,  particularly  Scottish  literature,  ban 
nQdergone  since  that  period,  one  of  the  greatest  will  be  found 
tg  consist  in  it»  remarkablii  increase  of  nationality.  Even 
the  English  writers.  mo.<l  populnr  in  Burns's  time,  were  lit- 
tle distingiiiabed  for  their  liteniry  patriotism,  in  this  its  best 
sense.  A  certain  attenuated  cosmopolitanism  had,  in  good 
measure,  taken  place  of  iLe  old  insular  bome-feeling ;  litera- 
ture was  as  it  weru,  without  any  local  environment ;  wtus  not 
nourished  by  the  nfTecliuns  which  spring  from  a  native  soil. 
Our  Grays  and  Glovers  seemed  to  write  almost  as  if  in 
vacuo ;  the  thing  written  bears  no  mark  of  plaice ;  it  is  not 
wrilien  BO  mnch  for  Hnglishmen,  as  for  men ;  or  mther, 
which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  this,  for  certain  Gcneralisa- 
tiont  which  philosophy  iL-rined  men.  Goldsmith  is  an  ex- 
ception :  not  so  Johnson ;  the  scene  of  bis  Rambler  is  little 
more  English  than  that  of  his  Satfelat.  But  if  euch  was, 
ID  some  degree,  the  cose  with  England,  it  was,  in  the  highest 
degree,  tbe  case  with  Scotland.  In  fact,  our  Scottish  litera- 
ture bad,  at  that  period,  a  very  singular  aspect ;  unexampled, 
M>  far  as  we  know,  eieepi  perhaps  at  Geneva,  where  the 
Mine  »taie  of  matters  appears  still  to  continue.  For  a  long 
period  after  Scotland  became  British,  we  had  no  literature : 
at  the  date  when  Addison  and  Steele  were  writing  their 
Sptctatort,  our  good  .Tohn  Boston  was  writing,  with  the  no- 
blest intent,  but  alike  in  defiance  of  grammar  and  philoso- 
phy, his  Fourfold  Slate  of  Man.  Then  came  tbe  schisros 
in  our  Kaiiomil  Church,  and  the  fiercer  fchisms  in  our  Body 
Politic  :  Theologic  ink.  iind  Jacobite  blood,  uiili  gull  enough 
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in  both  cases,  seemed  to  have  blotted  oat  the  intellect  of  thr 
countrj;  however,  it  was  onlj  obecared,  not  obliterated* 
Lord  Karnes  made  nearly  the  first  attempt  at  writing  £og» 
lish;  and  ere  long,  Hume,  Robertson,  Smith,  and  a  wfaob 
host  of  followers,  attracted  hither  the  eyes  of  all  Earopep 
And  jet  in  this  brilliant  resnscitation  of  oar  *  fervid  gemmf 
there  was  nothing  traly  Scottish,  nothing  indigenous;  ex* 
eept,  perhaps,  the  natural  impetuosity  of  intellect,  which  we 
sometimes  claim,  and  are  sometimes  upbraided  with,  as  a 
characteristic  o£  our  nation.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that 
Scotland,  so  full  of  writers,  had  no  Scottish  caltore^  dot 
indeed  any  English  ;  our  culture  was  almost  exdasively 
French.  It  was  by  studying  Racine  and  Voltaire,  Batteax 
and  Boileau,  that  Kames  had  trained  himself  to  be  a  critie 
and  philosopher ;  it  wns  the  light  of  Montesquieu  and  Mably 
that  guided  Robertson  in  his  political  speculations;  Qnes- 
nay's  lamp  that  kindlfxl  the  lamp  of  Adam  Smith.  Hume 
was  too  rich  a  man  to  borrow  ;  and  perhaps  he  reacted  on 
the  French  more  than  he  was  acted  on  by  them :  but  neither 
had  he  aught  to  do  with  Scotland  ;  Edinburgh,  equally  with 
La  Fleche,  was  but  the  lodging  and  laboratory,  in  which  he 
not  so  much  morally  lived,  as  metaphysically  invegttgaM. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  class  of  writers  so  clear  and 
well-ordered,  yet  so  totally  destitute,  to  all  appearance,  of 
any  patriotic  affection,  nay  of  any  human  affection  whatever. 
The  French  wits  of  the  period  were  as  unpatriotic :  but  their 
general  deficiency  in  moral  principle,  not  to  say  their  avowed 
sensuality  and  unbelief  in  all  virtue,  strictly  so  called,  render 
this  accountable  enough.  We  hope,  there  is  a  patriotism 
founded  on  something  better  than  prejudice ;  that  our  ooan* 
try  may  be  dear  to  us,  without  injury  to  our  philosophy ; 
that  in  loving  and  justly  prizing  all  other  lands,  we  may 
prize  justly,  and  yet  love  before  all  others,  our  own  stem 
Motherland,  and  the  venerable  Structure  of  social  and  moral 
Life,  which  Mind  has  through  long  ages  been  building  up  for 
us  there.     Surely  there  is  nourishment  for  the  better  part 
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of  man's  hcfirt  In  otl  this :  surelj  tlie  roots,  that  have  fixed 
theni^lres  in  Ibe  very  core  of  man's  being,  may  be  m  cuI- 
tivsied  as  lo  grow  up  not  into  briera,  but  into  roses,  in  thd 
field  of  his  life  !  Our  Si-ollish  fages  liuve  no  such  propensi- 
ties ;  the  tielJ  of  their  life  shows  neither  briers  nor  roses ; 
fcul  only  a  flat,  uonlinuous  throsliing-Ooor  for  Logic,  vhereon 
«>n  questions,  from  the  '  Doctrine  of  Kent'  to  the  '  Xalural 
History  of  Religion,'  are  ibraihed  ani]  sifled  with  the  same 
snecfaanical  impartiality  I 

With  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  ibe  head  of  our  liieratnre,  it 
«u)noI  be  denied  that  much  of  this  evil  is  past,  or  rapidly 
jMwtng  away :  our  chief  lilerar)'  men,  whatever  other  faults 
f  may  have,  no  longer  live  among  us  like  a  French  Col- 
^,  or  some  knot  of  Propaganda  Missionariee ;  but  like 
il-boro  subjects  of  the  soil,  partnking  and  sympathising 
rm  oil  our  attachments,  humours  and  habits.  Our  literatur« 
no  longer  grows  in  water  but  in  mould,  and  with  the  true 
rAcy  viitue^  of  the  soil  and  climAie.  How  much  of  this 
Mige  may  l>e  due  to  Burns,  or  lo  any  other  individual,  it 
[tit  be  difficult  to  estimate.  Direct  literary  imitation  of 
not  to  be  looked  for.  Bui  his  example,  in  lh« 
s  adoption  of  domestic  subjects,  could  not  but  operate 
■  afiiT)  and  wrlfiinly  in  no  h<mrt  did  the  love  of  country 
r  bnm  with  a  warmer  glow  than  in  that  of  Bums :  ■  a 
k  of  Scultifli  prejudice,'  as  he  modestly  calls  this  deep 
Kgenerous  feeling.  '  ha<l  been  poured  along  his  veins  ;  and 
rfelt  thill  it  would  boil  there  till  the  llood-gales  shut  in 
.'  It  seemed  to  him,  n^i  if  he  could  do  so  little 
~fcr  his  country,  and  yet  would  so  gladly  have  done  all.  One 
anall  province  stood  open  for  him.  —  that  of  Scottish  Song  ; 
and  how  eagerly  he  entered  on  it,  how  devotedly  he  laboured 
th*re!  In  his  toilsome  joumeyings,  this  object  never  quits 
him  ;  it  is  the  little  happy-valley  of  bis  careworn  heart.  In 
the  gloom  of  his  own  affliciion.  he  eagerly  searches  after 
some  lonely  brother  of  the  muse,  and  rejoices  lo  snatch 
ono  other  name  from  the  oblivion   that  was   covering   it ! 
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These  were  early  ieelings,  and  they  abode  with  him  to  Ai 
end:  •  ■  =• 

*-^-  A  wish  (I  mind  Its  power), 

A  with,  that  to  my  latest  hoar  •"<- 

Will  strongly  heave  my  breast,  —  ,. 

That  I,  for  poor  auld  Seotland*s  sake, 

Some  nsef  al  plan  or  book  oonld  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least 

The  coogh  bnr  Thistie  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
I  turnM  my  weeding-cUps  aside, 

And  spared  the  symbol  dear. 

Bot  to  leave  the  mere  literary  character  of  Bunw,  whioh 
has  already  detained  ua  too  long.  Far  more  interesting  thwi' 
any  of  his  written  works,  as  it  appears  to  us,  are  his  act«i 

ones :  the  Life  he  willed,  and  was  fated,  to  lead  among  his  fel- 
low men.  These  Poems  are  but  like  little  rhymed  fragments 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  grand  unrhymed  Romance 
of  his  earthly  existence  ;  and  it  is  only  when  intercalated 
in  this  at  their  proper  places,  that  they  attain  their  fall 
measure  of  significance.  And  this  too,  alas,  was  but  a  frag>- 
ment !  The  plan  of  a  mighty  edifice  had  been  sketched  ? 
some  columns,  porticos,  firm  masses  of  building,  stand  coaH> 
pleted ;  the  rest  more  or  less  clearly  indicated ;  with  many 
a  far-stretching  tendency,  which  only  studious  and  friendly 
eyes  can  now  trace  towards  tlje  purposed  termination.  For 
the  work  is  broken  off  in  the  middle,  almost  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  rises  among  us,  beautiful  and  sad,  at  once  un- 
finished and  a  ruin  !  If  charitable  judgment  was  necessary 
in  estimating  his  Poems,  and  justice  required  that  the  aim 
and  the  manifest  power  to  fulfil  it  must  oflen  be  accepted 
for  the  fulfilment ;  much  more  is  this  the  case  in  regard  fo 
his  Life,  the  sum  and  result  of  all  his  endeavours,  where 
his  difiicultie^  came  upon  him  not  in  detail  only,  but  In 
4nass ;  and  so  much  has  been  lefl  unaccomplished,  nay  wafi 
mistaken,  and  altogether  marred. 

Properly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  era  in  the  life  of 


Bums,  anil  UiRt  the  earliest.  We  have  not  youlh  and  man- 
hood, but  only  youth  :  for,  to  the  end,  we  discern  no  decisive 
change  in  the  complL'sioQ  of  hia  character ;  in  hia  thirly- 
seventh  year,  he  is  mill,  as  it  nere,  in  youth.  With  all  that 
resoluteness  of  judgment,  that  penetrating  insight,  nnd  sin- 
gulkr  malurily  of  inletlectunl  [>ower,  exhibited  in  bis  writ- 
ings, he  never  alUun^  to  any  clearness  regarding  himself; 
to  the  last,  he  never  ascertains  his  peculiar  aim,  even  with 
such  ilit>linctne^  as  is  common  among  ordinary  men ;  and 
therefore  never  can  pursue  it  with  tliat  singleness  of  will, 
which  insures  success  and  gitme  contetitment  to  such  men. 
To  the  ln^t>  he  wavers  between  two  puqKiscs :  glorying  in 
bia  talent,  like  a  true  poet,  he  yet  cannot  consent  to  make 
this  lus  chief  iinU  sole  glory,  and  lo  follow  it  as  the  one  thing 
needful,  through  poverty  or  riches,  through  good  or  evil  re- 
port. Another  far  meaner  ambition  still  cleaves  to  liim ;  he 
miuL  dream  and  struggle  about  n  certain  '  Rock  of  Indcv 
pondence;'  which,  natural  and  even  admirable  aa  it  might 
br,  was  still  but  a  warring  with  the  world,  on  the  compara- 
tivdy  insigniUcant  gi-ound  of  his  being  more  completely  or 
le^  completely  supplied  with  money,  than  otherij ;  of  his 
standing  at  a  higher  or  at  a  lower  altitude  in  general  e^ti- 
iMtion  than  others.  For  the  world  ^lill  appears  to  him,  as 
lo  the  young,  in  borrowed  colours ;  he  expect*  from  it  what 
it  cannot  give  to  any  man  ;  seeks  for  contentment,  not  within 
himself,  in  action  and  wi^  effort,  but  from  without,  in  the 
kindness  of  circumstance^  in  love,  friendship,  honour,  |)6- 
euoiary  ease.  He  woiild  be  happy,  not  actively  and  in  him- 
wlf,  but  passively  and  from  some  ideal  cornuoopiu  of  Knjoy- 
neniSi  not  earned  by  his  own  labour,  but  showered  on  him 
by  the  beneficence  of  Destiny.  Thus,  like  a  young  man, 
be  cannot  gird  himself  up  for  any  worthy  well-calcuhiied 
gul,  but  swerves  to  and  fro,  between  passionate  hope  and 
lOBorseful  disappointment:  rushing  onwards  with  a  deep 
lempeistuou^  force,  he  surmounts  or  breaks  asunder  many  a 
hurrier  :  travels,  nay  advances  fur,  but  advancing  only  under 
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anoertain  guidance,  is  erer  and  anon  turned  flx>in  his  paiki 
and  to  the  last,  cannot  reach  the  only  trae  hi^ipiiieas  afa 
man,  that  of  dear  decided  Activity  in  the  sphere  for  whieh; 
by  nature  and  circumstances,  he  has  been  fitted  and  ap> 
pointed. 

We  do  not  say  these  things  in  dispraise  of  Bums ;  nay; 
perhaps,  they  but  interest  us  the  more  in  his  favoor.  'Kk 
blessing  is  not  given  soonest  to  the  best;  but  rather,  it  is 
often  the  greatest  minds  that  are  latest  in  obtaining  it ;  Ibr 
where  most  is  to  be  developed,  most  time  may  be  required  to 
develop  it  A  complex  condition  had  been  assigned  faiiii 
from  without ;  as  complex  a  condition  from  within :  no  *  pre> 
eatablished  harmony '  existed  between  the  day  soil  of  Moaa^ 
giel  and  the  empyrean  soul  of  Bobert  Bums;  it  was  odt 
wonderful  that  the  adjustment  between  them  should  have 
been  long  postponed,  and  his  arm  long  cumbered,  and  his 
sight  confused,  in  so  vast  and  discordant  an  economy  as  he 
had  been  appointed  steward  over.  Byron  was,  at  his  death, 
but  a  year  younger  than  Bums  ;  and  through  life,  as  it  might 
have  appeared,  far  more  simply  situated :  yet  in  him  too,  we 
can  trace  no  such  adjustment,  no  such  moral  manhood ;  but 
at  best,  and  only  a  little  before  his  end,  the  beginning  of 
what  seemed  such. 

By  much  the  most  striking  incident  in  Bums's  Life  is  lus 
journey  to  Edinburgh ;  but  perhaps  a  still  more  important 
one  is  his  residence  at  Irvine,  so  early  as  in  his  twenty-third 
year.  Hitherto  his  life  had  been  poor  and  toilwom;  bot 
otherwise  not  ungenial,  and,  with  all  its  distresses,  by  no 
means  unhappy.  In  his  parentage,  deducting  outward  cir> 
cumstances,  he  had  every  reason  to  reckon  himself  fortunate. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  thoughtful,  intense,  earnest  charac- 
ter, as  the  best  of  our  peasants  are ;  valuing  knowledge, 
possessing  some,  and,  what  is  far  better  and  rarer,  open* 
minded  for  more:  a  man  with  a  keen  insight  and  devout 
heart ;  reverent  towards  God,  friendly  therefore  at  once,  and 
fearless  towards  all  that  God  has  made  :  in  one  word,  though 


bat  a  hard-Iiandcd  peasant,  a  complete  and  fuWj  unrolded 
Man.  Such  a  falber  U  seldom  found  in  Hny  nuik  in  society ; 
luid  was  worth  descemling  far  in  nociely  lo  aeek.  Uiiforlii- 
DBiely,  he  was  very  poor ;  hiid  lie  been  even  a  little  richer, 
ulnicHt  never  so  little,  (he  whole  might  have  issued  ftir  other- 
witte.  Mi);h[y  evenU  turn  on  a  ^traw  i  ihe  (trussing  uf  h 
brook  decides  the  coiKjuest  of  the  world.  Had  llib  William 
Bunis's  small  seven  acres  of  nurserj-ground  anywise  pros- 
pered, the  boy  Robert  had  been  sent  to  sdiool ;  bud  stru^eil 
forwurd.  as  so  muny  weaker  men  do,  to  some  UDiverstty ; 
aome  forth  not  as  a  rustic  wonder,  but  as  a  regular  well- 
traioed  intellectual  workman,  and  ehi^ged  the  whole  coui^e 
of  British  Literature,  —  for  it  lay  in  liim  lo  have  done  this ! 
But  the  nursery  did  not  prosper;  poverty  sank  hia  wliali) 
family  below  the  hclji  of  even  our  cheap  school-syfllem  : 
Bums  remained  a  hard-worked  ploughboy.  and  Britiali  lit- 
erature took  'Hi  own  course.  Nevenhelesa,  even  in  ihis 
na^cd  acene  there  is  much  lo  nourish  him.  If  he  diiidgee, 
it  19  with  his  brother,  and  for  his  father  aud  molher,  whom 
be  lores,  and  would  fain  shield  from  wanL  Wisdom  is  not 
banished  from  their  poor  hearth,  nor  the  balm  of  natural 
feeling :  the  solemn  word^  Ltt  ut  wonhtp  God,  are  heard 
there  from  n  'priest-like  father;'  if  ihreatenings  of  unjust 
aten  throw  molher  and  children  into  tears,  these  are  tears 
tiot  of  grief  only,  but  of  boliest  affection ;  every  heart  in 
that  bumble  group  feels  itself  the  closer  knit  to  every  other  j 
tn  their  liurd  warfare  tliey  are  there  together,  a  'little  l>and 
of  breiliren."  Neitlier  are  such  tears,  and  the  deep  beauty 
tbu  dwells  in  tbem,  their  only  portion.  Light  visitx  the 
hearts  ns  it  does  the  eyes  of  all  living :  tliere  is  a  force,  too, 
tu  this  youth,  that  enables  him  to  trample  on  misfortune  t 
naj,  lo  bind  it  under  his  feet  to  make  him  sport.  For  a 
bold,  warm,  buoyant  humour  of  character  has  been  given 
him  i  and  so  ihe  tliick-coming  shapes  of  evil  are  welcomed 
wtlh  a  gay,  friendly  irony,  and  in  their  closest  pressure  he 
bale-  no  jut  of  heart  or  hope.    Vague  yearnings  of  ambition 
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faQ  not,  as  he  grows  up ;  dreamj  fancies  hang  like 
cities  around  him;  the  curtain  of  Existence  is  dowlj 
in  many-coloured  splendour  and  gloom:  and  the  muutti 
light  of  first  love  is  gilding  his  horison,  and  the  miMie  nf 
song  is  on  his  path ;  and  so  he  walks 

in  glory  and  in  joy, 


BciUttd  hli  pkmgfa,  upon  tlM  monntsln  lids ! 

We  ourselyes  know,  from  the  best  evidence,  that  ttj^.la 
this  date  Bums  was  happy;  nay,  that  he  was  the  g^yei^ 
brightest,  most  fantastic,  fascinating  being  to  be  found  in  the 
world;  more  so  even  than  he  ever  afterwards  ^>peanl. 
But  now,  at  this  early  age,  he  quits  the  paternal  roof; 
forth  into  looser,  louder,  more  exciting  soeie^ ;  and 
initiated  in  those  dissipations,  those  vices,  which  a  certaki 
class  of  philosophers  have  asserted  to  be  a  natural  prepaiar 
dve  for  entering  on  active  life;  a  kind  of  mud-bath,  in 
which  the  youth  is,  as  it  were,  necessitated  to  steep,  and,  we 
suppose,  cle-anse  himself,  before  the  real  toga  of  Manhood 
can  be  laid  on  him.  We  shall  not  dispute  much  with  this 
class  of  philosophers ;  we  hope  they  are  mistaken :  for  Sio 
and  Remorse  so  easily  beset  us  at  all  stages  of  life,  and  are 
always  such  indifferent  company,  that  it  seems  hard  we 
should,  at  any  stage,  be  forced  and  fated  not  only  to  meet, 
but  to  yield  to  them,  and  even  serve  for  a  term  in  their  lep* 
rous  armada.  We  hope  it  is  not  so.  Clear  we  are,  at  all 
events,  it  cannot  be  the  training  one  receives  in  this  DeviFa- 
service,  but  only  our  determining  to  desert  from  it,  that  fits 
us  for  true  manly  Action.  We  become  men,  not  af\er  we 
liave  been  dissipated,  and  disappointed  in  the  chase  of 
false  pleasure ;  but  after  we  have  ascertained,  in  any  way, 
what  impassable  barriers  hem  us  in  through  this  life;  how 
mad  it  is  to  hope  for  contentment  to  our  infinite  soul  from 
the  ^Jis  of  this  extremely  finite  world ;  that  a  man  must 
be. sufficient  for  himself;  and  that  for  suffering  and  enduring 
there  is  no  remedy  but  striving  and  doing.     Manhood  begins 
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wht-ii  w«  hav«  ia  Hiiy  way  mnde  tru<x-  witli  Necessity :  be- 
gins evtn  wlien  we  huve  Bunvnderi'O  to  Necessity,  as  [he 
noel  [lart  unly  do;  but  begins  joytlilly  and  hopefully  only 
when  we  have  reeoncileil  ourselves  to  Nueemiiy ;  anJ  thus, 
ill  reiiliiy.  triumpbed  over  il,  and  felt  that  in  Necessity  we 
aru  frt-i?.  Surely,  aucb  lessons  as  this  lust,  wbic^ti,  in  one 
siiApe  or  other,  is  the  grand  lesson  for  every  mortal  mnn,  are 
better  It'amed  from  the  lips  of  a  devout  motbei*,  in  the  looks 
and  actione  of  a  devout  father,  while  the  heart  is  yet  soft  and 
pliant,  than  iu  mllisiuQ  with  the  sharp  Bdaaiaut  of  Fate, 
•Wtracting  us  to  shipwreck  us,  when  tlte  heart  is  grown  hard, 
ttnd  may  be  broken  before  it  will  become  contrite  1  Had 
Hums  continued  (o  learn  this,  us  he  watt  already  learning  it. 
in  bis  tikthtr'n  collage,  he  wtHild  have  learned  it  fully,  which 
hut  never  did ;  and  been  saved  uinny  a  lasting  aberration, 
many  a  bitter  hour  and  year  of  icmorjeful  sorrow. 

It  seetns  to  us  Kiiotber  cli-cu  instance  of  fatal  import  in 
Bums's  history,  that  at  this  time  too  Uu  became  involved  in 
ibe  religious  quarrels  of  his  dlHtrict ;  that  he  was  enlisted 
and  feasted,  as  the  fighting  man  of  the  New-Light  Piitwl- 
hood,  iu  their  highly  unprofitable  warfare.  At  the  tables  of 
ibcM  free-minded  clergj',  he  learned  mucli  more  tlmii  wa^ 
needful  for  him.  Such  liberal  ridicule  of  tanaiici^m  awak- 
ened in  his  mind  scruples  about  Religion  itself;  and  a  whole 
world  of  Doubts,  which  it  required  quite  another  set  of  coji- 
jun*rs  than  ll)ese  men  to  exorci^sc.  Wc  do  not  say  that  ancli 
an  inielli'ct  as  his  could  have  escaped  similar  doubla,  al  some 
period  of  bia  history ;  or  even  thiit  he  could,  al  a  later  period, 
have  come  through  them  altt^ether  victorious  and  unharmed : 
tat  h  seems  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  this  time,  above  all 
•Khera,  should  have  been  fixed  for  the  encounter.  For  now, 
*itli  principles  assailed  by  evil  example  from  without,  by 
'pttieione  raging  hke  ilemoria  *  from  williln,  he  had  little  need 
'if  sceptical  misgivings  to  whisper  treason  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  or  lo  cut  off  his  retreat  if  he  were  already  defeated. 
Hs  loses  hie   feeling  of  innocence  ;  liis  mind  i-; 
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with  itself;  the  old  divinitj  no  longer  presides  there  s  h*k 
wild  Desires  and  wild  Repentance  altematdj  oppreaa  km 
Ere  long^  too^  he  has  oommitted  himnelf  before  the  'WoiU ; 
hiB  character  for  sobriety,  dear  to  a  Scottish  peasant  as  few 
corrupted  worldlings  can  even  conodFe,  is  destroyed  la  the 
eyes  of  men ;  and  his  only  refuge  consists  in  trying  to  disbe- 
lieve his  guiltiness,  and  is  but  a  refuge  of  lies*  The  btackeit 
desperation  now  gathers  over  him,  broken  only  by  red  ^ht- 
nings  of  remorse.  The  whole  fabric  of  his  life  is  Uasled 
asunder;  for  now  not  only  his  character,  but  his  penooal 
liberty,  is  to  be  lost ;  men  and  Fortune  are  leagued  for  Us 
hurt;  'hungry  Ruin  has  him  in  the  wind.'  Hb  aeea  ao 
escape  but  the  saddest  of  all :  exile  from  his  loved  oomitij, 
to  a  country  in  every  sense  inhospitable  and  abhorrent  Id 
him.  While  the  *  gloomy  niglit  is  gathering  fast,'  in  mental 
storm  and  solitude,  as  well  as  in  physical,  he  sings  his  wild 
farewell  to  Scotland : 

Farewell  my  friends,  farewell  my  foes! 
My  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  those: 
The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare; 
Adieu,  my  native  banks  of  Ayr! 

Light  breaks  suddenly  in  on  bim  in  floods;  but  still  a 
false  transitory  light,  and  no  real  sunshine.  He  is  invited  to 
Edinburgh ;  hastens  thither  with  anticipating  heart ;  is  wel- 
comed as  in  a  triumph,  and  with  universal  blandishment  and 
acclamation  ;  whatever  is  wisest,  whatever  is  greatest  or 
loveliest  there,  gathers  round  him,  to  gaze  on  his  face, 
to  show  him  honour,  sympathy,  affection.  Bums's  appear- 
ance among  the  sages  and  nobles  of  Edinburgh  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  in  modern 
Literature ;  almost  like  the  appearance  of  some  Napoleon 
among  the  crowned  sovereigns  of  modem  Politics.  For  it  is 
nowise  as  *  a  mockery  king,'  set  there  by  favour,  transiently 
and  for  a  purpose,  that  he  will  let  himself  be  treated ;  still 
less  is  he  a  mad  Rienzi,  whose  sudden  elevation  turns  his  too 
weak  head :  but  he  stands  there  on  his  own  basis  ;  cool,  on- 
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■slouisliei),  liolilliig  hh  equal  rank  from  Nature  berself; 
{iituing  foi'ih  no  claim  which  ihcre  is  not  ftrength  in  bim, 
K  well  a*  about  him,  lo  N'iii^icHle.  Mr.  Lockharl  has  some 
forciblti  observations  on  this  |>oii)t : 

'  It  tiwds  no  ethn  of  imitginatiiin,'  snf  a  lie,  '  to  conceive  what  the 
■HwaiionB  of  ui  iiolnled  tet  at  scholars  (nlinngt  all  citlier  clergymMi 
profeHors)  rauil  have  been,  in  tlie  {ireivnce  of  Ihii  big-boned, 
'Imnreil,  brawny  atringcr.  oilli  hi»  great  flashing  eyi^i,  who, 
!ng  farced  bia  way  among  Ihetn  IVoni  the  plough-tai!  ai  a  alngle 
' !,  iBanifesled  in  the  whole  strain  of  his  beartng  iin<l  coDveita- 
a  niosi  lliorciugh  conviulion,  that  in  the  tovieij  of  the  roost 
or  his  nntion,  ho  wa«  exacU;  wliere  he  wu  entitled  to 
be ;  tiHtill]'  deigned  lo  flatter  them  by  exhibiting  even  nn  oceasinnal 
t/Diptom  of  being  tbiltered  by  tlieir  notice ;  by  turns  calmly  meaa- 
nrcd  himself  againat  die  most  cultivaled  understandings  of  his  time 
in  iliseussion  ;  overiHiwered  the  bon-iiiou  of  the  moat  celebrated  con- 
tlvialist*  by  broad  floods  of  merriment,  imiiregnatcd  with  all  the 
burning  liJe  of  genini ;  astounded  boBoms  liabitiially  enveloped  in 
the  thrice-iriled  folds  of  social  reserve,  by  compelling  them  to  trem- 
ble,—  nay,  to  tremble  visibly,  —  beneath  the  fearlns  loneh  of  natural 
patlios  i  and  all  this  without  indicating  the  smallest  willingness  to  be 
ranked  among  those  professional  minlstem  of  excitement,  who  are 
ountcnt  to  be  paid  in  money  and  smiles  for  doing  what  the  ipecta- 
lora  and  anditori  would  be  ashamed  of  doii>g  in  liieir  ovm  persons, 
ev«n  if  tliey  had  the  power  of  doing  it :  and  last,  and  probably  worst 
of  all,  who  was  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  enlivening  societiea 
which  tbcy  would  have  scorned  to  approach,  still  more  frequently 
than  their  own,  witli  eloquence  no  less  magnificent ;  with  wit,  in  all 
likelihuod  still  more  daring;  otlen  enongh,  as  tlie  superiors  whom  ho 
fronted  witliout  alarm  might  Imre  guessed  (him  the  beginning,  and 
had  ere  long  no  occasion  to  guess,  with  wil  pointed  at  themselves." 

The  tiirtlier  we  remove  fVom  lliis  scene,  the  more  stngu- 
Iftr  will  it  Bcem  lo  us:  details  of  the  exterior  aspect  of  it 
arc  already  full  of  interest.  Most  readers  roeollect  Mr. 
Walker's  per^oiml  interviews  witli  Burns  as  among  tlie  best 
iges  of  Ilia  Narrative :  a  time  will  come  when  this  rem- 
nce  of  Sir  Waller  Scott's,  slight  though  it  is,  will  also 
k  pr«cioti3 : 

''As for  Biwni,'  writes  Sir  Walter.  'I  may  truly  say,  Virgiliam  i-uft 
nluin.     I  was  a  lad  offlllven  in  1T8G-T,  when  lie  came  first  to  Edtn- 
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burgh,  but  had  sense  and  feeling  enough  to  be  niucli  interested  in 
his  poetry,  and  would  have  given  the  world  to  know  him :  but  I  had 
very  little  acquaintance  with  any  literary  people,  and  still  less  with 
tlie  gentry  of  the  west  country,  the  two  sets  that  he  most  frequented. 
Mr.  Thomas  Grierson  was  at  that  time  a  clerk  of  my  father's.  He 
knew  Burns,  and  promised  to  ask  hnn  to  his  lodgings  to  dinner; 
but  had  no  opportunity  to  keep  his  word ;  otherwise  I  might  have 
seen  more  of  this  distinguished  man.  As  it  was,  I  saw  him  one  day 
at  the  late  venerable  Professor  Ferguson's,  where  there  were  sevenil 
gentlemen  of  literary  reputation,  among  whom  I  remember  the  oeld> 
brated  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart.  Of  course,  we  youngsters  sat  silent^ 
looked  and  listened.  The  only  thing  I  remember  which  was  re> 
markable  in  Burns's  manner,  was  the  effect  produced  upon  him 
by  a  print  of  Bunbury's,  representing  a  soldier  lyuig  dead  on  the 
snow,  his  dog  sitting  in  misery  on  one  side, — on  the  other,  his 
widow,  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  These  lines  were^  written  be- 
neath : 

"  Cold  on  Canadian  hillf,  or  Minden's  plain. 
Perhaps  that  mother  wept  her  soldier  slain; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  jlissolved  in  dew, 
The  big  droj>s  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew. 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, 
The  child  of  misery  baptised  in  tears/' 

'Burns  seemed  much  affected  by  the  print,  or  rather  by  the  ideas 
which  it  suggested  to  his  mind.  He  actually  shed  tears.  He  asked 
whose  the  lines  were ;  and  it  chanced  that  nobody  but  myself  remera- 
Ixjred  that  they  occur  in  a  half-forgotten  poem  of  I^anghorne's  called 
by  the  unpromising  title  of  "  The  Justice  of  Peace.*'  I  whispered 
my  information  to  a  friend  present ;  he  mentioned  it  to  Burns,  who 
rewarded  me  with  a  look  and  a  word,  which,  tliough  of  men*  civility, 
I  then  received  and  still  recollect  with  very  great  pleasure. 

'  His  jKTson  was  strong  and  robust ;  his  manners  rustic,  not  clown- 
ish ;  a  sort  of  dignified  plainness  and  simplicity,  which  receivcnl  part 
of  its  effect  perhaps  from  one's  knowledge  of  his  extraonlinary  tal- 
ents. His  features  are  represente<l  in  Mr.  Nasmyth's  picture :  but 
to  me  it  conveys  the  idea  that  they  are  diminished,  as  if  seen  in 
I)er8pective.  I  think  his  countenance  was  more  massive  than  it 
looks  in  any  of  the  portraits.  I  should  have  taken  the  poet,  had  I 
not  known  what  he  was,  for  a  very  sagacious  country  farmer  of  the 
old  Scotch  school,  i.  e.  none  of  your  modern  agriculturists  who  keep 
labourers  for  their  drudgery,  but  the  douce  (judeman  who  held  his 
own  plough.  There  was  a  strong  expression  of  sense  and  shrewd- 
ness in  all  his  lineaments;  the  eye  alone,  I  think,  indicated  the 
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portioil  character  and  lenipcnuucnt.  It  wiu  large,  iiti<I  ofatlurk  ciut, 
wlilfli  gliiwtil  ( I  «ny  lllfnillj  glownl)  wlien  lie  spoke  with  fecltng  or 
tntcri'Bt.  I  never  mw  inch  another  eye  in  b  human  head,  though  I 
tiar«  st-eii  ilie  moat  diniioifuiehed  men  of  my  limi-.  Ilia  i-on venation 
t'XprrstJ'il  perfect  aelf-vonSiIcncc,  iritlioiit  tlie  slighttst  preaumption. 
Ammif;  ilit  men  wlio  were  the  moet  learned  of  Iheir  time  and  conn* 
■ry,  lie  eipreated  himseir  with  perfect  finnncu,  bnt  without  the  IcMt 
httnirirc  forwnnlneaa ;  and  when  he  diOered  in  upinioo,  he  did  nol 
Imilale  to  eitpresa  it  flrmlj,  yet  at  the  same  time  with  modealy.  I 
do  nnl  reinetiiber  any  part  of  his  conTcnatioii  dieliuctly  enough  to  b« 
^nottnl ;  nor  did  I  e»er  tee  him  again,  except  in  the  street,  where  he 
dill  nut  recognise  me.  aa  1  could  not  eip(?ct  he  tlioiilJ.  He  wa* 
much  caressed  in  Eilinburgb  :  but  (coneidering  wliat  literary  emoln- 
mentR  have  been  since  his  day)  the  eflbrts  made  fiir  hi(  relief  were 
extremely  trifling. 

'1  rempmber,  un  this  occaulon  I  mention,  I  thought  Buma'i  w- 
qiiaintauiv  with  Enjjliali  poetry  was  rather  limited;  and  also  that, 
baf ing  twenty  times  tlic  abititiea  of  Albtn  Knnisay  and  of  Fei^usaon, 
he  tnllted  of  ihcm  witli  loo  muvb  humility  as  his  models :  there  waa 
doubltrss  iiational  predilration  in  his  estimate. 

'This  i*  all  1  aai  tell  you  about  Burns.  I  hare  t<nly  to  add,  that 
bis  ilreat  corresponded  witli  hie  manner.  He  was  like  a  flirmer 
dreas^  in  his  best  to  dine  with  tlie  laird.  I  do  not  speiUc  in  nalam 
jntUw.  when  1  any,  1  never  saw  a  man  in  company  with  his  superi- 
DU  in  station  nr  iiilorniation  more  perftclly  free  from  cither  the 
reality  or  the  aSectntinn  of  embnrraiaffloiit.  1  was  told,  but  did  not 
ob*ervc  il,  that  his  address  to  femalea  was  extremely  deferential,  and 
always  with  a  turn  either  )u  the  pathetic  or  humuroua,  which  en- 
(jaged  their  attention  panioularly.  I  have  heard  t)ie  laie  Dueheaa 
ot'Uonton  remark  this.  —  I  do  nut  know  anything  1  can  add  to  these 
f  neoUecUiiDB  of  forty  years  ainee.' 

i^e  conduct  of  Hurni  uniler  this  dax/liag  blaae  of  favour ; 
t  v»\ta,  unaSecieU,  mitnly  mitnner  in  which  he  not  only 
1,  but  estimHled  ii^i  value,  lias  justlj  l)een  regarded  a* 
St  proof  that  could  lie  given  of  his  real  vigour  and 
Tity  of  raind.  A  lililt!  natural  vanity,  some  touches 
criti(.-al  nimU'aty,  soma  glimmerings  of  atfectalion,  at 
itaat  [foiiiu  fear  of  being  thought  afft-cled,  we  coulil  have  [wr- 
doned  in  almo^^t  any  man  i  but  no  biicIi  indicstion  is  to  be 
IMifd  her*-.  In  his  unexampleil  siluiilion  l!ie  young  peasant 
is  tiut  a   moiiii.'nl  j.er[ili-jieil ;  jo  niiiny  slmngc  lights  do  not 
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oonfose  him,  do  not  lead  him  astraj.  Nevertheless,  we  caa- 
not  but  perceiye  that  this  winter  did  him  great  and  la»tiiig 
injury.  A  somewhat  clearer  knowledge  of  men's  affidrsi 
scaroelj  of  their  characters,  it  did  afibrd  him ;  bnt  a  sharper 
feeling  of  Fortune's  unequal  arrangements  in  their  soeial 
destiny  it  also  left  with  him.  He  had  seen  the  gay  and 
gorgeous  arena,  in  which  the  powerful  are  bom  to  play  their 
parts ;  nay  had  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  he  felt 
more  bitterly  than  ever,  that  here  he  was  but  a  lodkerKm, 
and  had  no  part  or  k>t  in  that  splendid  game.  From  this 
time  a  jealous  indignant  fear  of  social  degradation  takes  poa^ 
session  of  him ;  and  perverts,  so  far  as  aught  could  pervearti 
his  private  contentment,  and  hb  feelings  towards  his  richer 
.fellows.  It  was  clear  to  Boms  that  he  had  talent  enough 
to  make  a  fortune,  or  a  hundred  fortunes,  could  he  but  have 
rightly  willed  this ;  it  was  clear  also  that  he  willed  some- 
thing far  different,  and  therefore  could  not  make  one.  Un- 
happy it  was  that  he  had  not  power  to  choose  the  one,  and 
reject  the  other;  but  must  halt  forever  between  two  opin- 
ions, two  objects;  making  hampered  advancement  towards 
either.  But  so  is  it  with  many  men :  we  '  long  for  the 
merchandise,  yet  would  fain  keep  the  price  ; '  and  so  stand 
chaffering  with  Fate,  in  vexatious  altercation,  till  the  nig^ 
come,  and  our  fair  is  over! 

The  Edinburgh  Learned  of  that  period  were  in  general 
more  noted  for  clearness  of  head  than  for  warmth  of  heart : 
with  the  exception  of  the  good  old  Blacklock,  whose  help 
was  too  ineffectual,  scarcely  one  among  them  seems  to  have 
looked  at  Bums  with  any  true  sympathy,  or  indeed  mndi 
otherwise  than  as  at  a  highly  curious  thing.  By  the  great 
also  he  is  treated  in  the  customary  fashion ;  entertmned  at 
their  tables  and  dismissed:  certain  modica  of  pudding  and 
praise  are,  from  time  to  time,  gladly  exchanged  for  the  fatvi- 
nation  of  his  presence ;  which  exchange  once  effected,  the 
bargain  is  finished,  and  each  party  goes  his  several  way. 
At  the  end  of  this  strange  season.  Bums  gloomily  sums  up 


bis  guins  and  losses,  and  meditalus  on  llie  cliaolic  future.  Id 
money  be  ie  Bomctrhat  ripht^r ;  In  fame  and  ihe  show  of  bap- 
|ritic»s,  inSoitely  ricber;  but  ia  the  substance  of  it,  as  poor 
a»  ever.  Nay  poorer ;  for  his  heart  is  cow  maddened  still 
more  with  ibe  fever  of  worldly  Ambition ;  and  through  long 
jrenrE  the  disease  will  rack  bim  with  unproGtable  sufferingsi, 
And  weaken  hia  strength  for  all  true  and  nobler  aims. 

What  Burns  waa  iiesi  to  do  or  to  avoid ;  bow  a  uian  so 
inreuinstaiieed  was  now  to  guide  bimsclf  towards  his  true 
adranlage,  might  at  this  point  of  time  have  been  a  question 
ior  the  wisesL  It  was  a  question  too,  which  apparently  he 
nrni  led  altt^ether  to  answer  for  himself:  of  hia  learned 
or  rich  pntrone  it  had  not  struck  any  individual  to  turn  a 
Ihnughl  on  this  so  trivial  matter.  Without  claiming  for 
Bums  tlie  praise  of  perfect  sagacity,  we  must  say,  that  his 
Estnse  and  Farm  scheme  does  not  seem  to  us  a  very  un- 
reasonable 0111.' ;  that  wo  should  be  at  a  loss,  even  now,  to 
■nggest  one  decidedly  better.  Certain  of  his  admirers  have 
fcJl  scandalised  at  bis  ever  resolving  to  gaut/e ;  and  would 
have  hod  bim  lie  at  the  pool,  till  the  spirit  of  Patronage 
stirred  the  wateiv,  that  so,  with  one  friendly  plunge,  all  his 
sorrows  might  be  healed.  Unwise  counsellors  !  They  know 
not  ihc  manner  of  this  spirit ;  and  how,  in  the  lap  of  most 
golden  dreams,  a  man  might  have  happiness,  were  it  not  that 
ia  the  interim  be  must  die  of  hunger !  It  reflects  credit  on 
Ibo  rantilinpss  and  sound  sense  of  Bums,  that  he  felt  so  early 
OD  what  ground  he  was  standing ;  and  preferred  self-help,  on 
the  humblest  scale,  to  dependence  and  inaction,  though  with 
hope  of  far  more  splendid  possibilities.  But  even  these 
pOifiil>ilities  were  not  rejected  in  bis  scheme :  he  might 
expect,  if  it  cbunccd  thut  he  hail  any  friend,  to  rise,  in  no 
knig  period,  into  something  even  like  opulence  and  leisure ; 
while  again,  if  it  chanced  that  he  had  no  friend,  he  could 
•till  live  in  security  ;  and  for  the  rest,  he  '  did  not  intend  to 
btwTyw  honour  from  any  profession.'  We  reckon  that  bis 
plan  wan  honest  and  woll-calcu luted :  all  turned  ou  the  eie- 
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cution  of  it  Doubtless  it  failed  ;  yet  not,  we  believe,  from 
any  vice  inherent  in  itself.  Nay,  after  all,  it  was  no 
fiiilure  of  external  means,  but  of  internal,  that  overtook 
Bums.  His  was  no  bankruptcy  of  the  purse,  but  of  the 
soul;  to  his  last  day,  he  owed  no  man  anything. 

Meanwhile  he  begins  well:  with  two  good  and  wise  ac- 
tions. His  donation  to  his  mother,  munificent  from  a  man 
whose  income  had  lately  been  seven  pounds  a-year,  was 
worthy  of  him,  and  not  more  than  worthy.  Grenerous  also, 
and  worthy  of  him,  was  the  treatment  of  the  woman  whose 
life's  welfare  now  depended  on  his  pleasure.  A  friendly 
observer  might  have  hoped  serene  days  for  him :  his  mind 
is  on  the  true  road  to  peace  with  itself:  what  clearness  he 
still  wants  will  be  given  as  he  proceeds ;  for  the  best  teacher 
of  duties,  tli«at  still  lie  dim  to  us,  is  the  Practice  of  those  we 
see,  and  have  at  liand.  Had  the  *  patrons  of  genius,*  who 
could  give  him  nothing,  but  taken  nothing  from  him,  at  least 
nothing  more  !  The  wounds  of  his  heart  would  have  healed, 
vulgar  ambition  would  hav(»  died  away.  Toil  and  Frugality 
would  have  been  welcome,  since  Virtue  dwelt  with  them ; 
and  Poetry  would  have  shone  through  them  as  of  old:  and 
in  her  clear  (^hereal  light,  which  was  his  own  by  birthright, 
he  might  have  looked  down  on  his  earthly  destiny,  and  all 
its  obstructions,  not  with  patience  only,  but  with  love. 

But  the  patrons  of  genius  would  not  have  it  so.  Pictu- 
resque tourists,^  all   manner  of  fashionable   danglers   after 

1  There  is  one  little  sketch  by  certain  '  English  pentlemon'  of  this  class, 
which,  though  adopted  in  Currie's  Narrative,  and  since  then  repeated  in 
most  others,  we  have  all  along  felt  an  invincible  disposition  to  regard  as 
imaginary:  '  On  a  rock  that  j)r()jocte<l  into  the  stream,  they  saw  a  mtn 
'  employed  in  angling,  of  a  singular  appearance.     He  had  a  cap  made  of 

*  fox-skin  on  his  iiead,  a  loof^o  greatcoat  fixed  round  him  by  a  belt,  from 

*  which  depended  an  enormous  Highland  broad-sword.  It  was  Bums.' 
Now,  we  rather  think,  it  was  TU)t  Hums.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fox- 
skin  cap,  the  loose  and  quite  Hibernian  watchcoat  with  the  belt,  what  are 
we  to  make  of  this  'enormous.  Highland  broad-sword'  depen<ling  from 
him?  More  especially,  as  there  is  no  word  of  parish  constables  on  the 
lookout  to  see  whether,  as  Dennis  phrases  it,  he  had  an  eye  to  his  own 


Titerntiirp,  and,  far 

hoverpf)  round  him  in  liin  rt<lJ-eH1  ;  nuiI  hh 
his  wpflk  qualilies  secured  them  influeni-e  over  him.  He 
was  ftallerifJ  by  their  nutiet ;  anii  his  warm  soi^ial  nature 
made  il  impossible  for  him  lo  shake  tlii-m  off,  and  hold  ou 
hid  way  apart  from  them.  These  men,  as  we  believe,  were 
proximstely  the  nieatiN  of  his  ruin.  Not  that  they  meant 
bim  &ny  ill;  ihey  only  m(;BnI  themBelves  a  little  good  ;  if  he 
nifFered  barm,  let  him  look  to  ii  I  But  they  wasted  his  pre- 
cious time  and  hi!>  precious  [alent ;  they  disturbed  bis  com- 
posure, broke  down  his  returning  habits  of  temperaneu  and 
assiduous  contented  exertion.  Their  pampering  was  baneful 
lo  him  :  Iheir  cruelty,  which  soon  followed,  was  equally  bane- 
ful, Tlie  old  grudge  against  Fortune's  ine((uality  awoke 
with  new  billemeES  in  Their  neighlwurhood  ;  and  Burns  had 
lui  retreat  but  to  the 'Rock  of  Independence,'  which  Ja  but 
an  flir-eastle,  ailer  all,  that  looks  well  at  a  distance,  hut  will 
Mreen  no  one  from  real  wind  and  wet.  Flushed  with  irregu- 
lar exdtemenl,  exaspentled  alternately  by  contempt  of  others, 
and  contempt  of  himseli',  Biim^  was  no  longer  regaining  his 
peace  of  mind,  but  fast  loiiing  it  forever.  There  was  a  hol- 
lowneas  at  the  heart  of  his  life,  for  hia  conscience  did  not 
now  approve  what  he  was  doing. 

Amid  the  vapours  of  unwise  enjoyment,  of  bootless  re- 
morse, and  angry  discontent  with  Fate,  his  true  loadstar,  a 
life  of  Poetry,  with  Poverty,  nay  with  Famine  if  it  muftbe 
w,  was  too  often  altogether  hidden  from  his  eye?.  And  yet 
he  sailed  a  sea,  where  without  tiome  such  loadstar  there  was 
no  right  steering.  Meleorti  of  F  en  h  Pol'l'w  rise  before 
him,  but  these  were  not  his  stn  s  An  a  den  this,  which 
faoatpned,  but  did  not  originate,  h  won  d  es  es.  In  the 
mad  mntentions  of  that  time,  he  comes  n  coll  m  with  cer- 
tain official  Superiors ;  is  wounded  by      em      rucUy  lacer- 
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ated,  we  should  say,  could  a  dead  mechanical  implement, 
in  any  case,  be  called  cruel :  and  shrinks,  in  indignant  pain, 
into  deeper  self-seclusion,  into  gloomier  moodiness  than  ever. 
His  life  has  now  lost  its  unity  :  it  is  a  life  of  fragments  ;  led 
with  little  aim,  beyond  the  melancholy  one  of  securing  its 
own  continuance,  —  in  fits  of  wild  false  joy  when  such 
offered,  and  of  black  despondency  when  they  passed  away. 
His  character  before  the  world  begins  to  suffer :  calumny  is 
busy  with  him;  for  a  miserable  man  makes  more  enemies 
than  friends.  Some  faults  he  has  fallen  into,  and  a  thousand 
misfortunes ;  but  deep  criminality  is  what  he  stands  accased 
of,  and  they  that  are  not  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone  at 
liim !  For  is  he  not  a  well-wisher  of  the  French  Revolution, 
a  Jacobin,  and  therefore  in  that  one  act  guilty  of  all  ?  These 
accusations,  j)olitical  and  moral,  it  has  Mnce  appeared,  were 
false  enough  :  but  the  world  hesitated  little  to  credit  them. 
Nay,  his  convivial  Mecajnases  themselves  were  not  the  last 
to  do  it.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  his  later  years, 
the  Dumfries  Aristocracy  had  partly  withdrawn  themselves 
from  Burns,  as  fi*om  a  tainted  person,  no  longer  worthy  of  their 
acquaintance.  That  painful  class,  stationed  in  all  j)rovincial 
cities,  behind  the  outmost  breastwork  of  Gentility,  there  to 
stand  siege  and  do  battle  against  the  intrusions  of  Grocerdom 
and  Grazierdom,  had  actually  seen  dishonour  in  the  society 
of  Burns,  and  branded  him  with  their  veto ;  had,  as  we  vul- 
garly say,  cut  him  !  We  find  one  passage  in  this  Work 
of  Mr.  Lockhart's,  which  will  not  out  of  our  thoughts  : 

'A  gentleman  of  that  county,  whose  name  I  have  already  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  refer  to,  has  often  told  me  that  he  was  sel- 
dom more  grieved,  than  when  riding  into  Dumfries  one  fine  summer 
evening  about  this  time  to  attend  a  county  ball,  he  saw  Burns  walk- 
ing alone,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  principal  street  of  the  town, 
while  tlie  opposite  side  was  gay  with  successive  groups  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  all  drawn  together  for  the  festivities  of  the  night,  not  one 
of  whom  appeared  willing  to  recognise  him.  The  horseman  dis- 
mounted, and  joined  Burns,  who  on  his  proposing  to  cross  the  street 
said  :   "  Nay,  nay,   my  young  friend,  that's  all  over  now ;  "  and 


^hoUh),  after  a  pause,  sr 


?s  of  Lndj"  Griziel  liaillip's  pathtti 
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"  His  bonuel  tlood  uice  fU'  fair  oa  bis  brow, 
Hit  Bnld  uie  loofd  better  Uum  mony  aue'a  ■ 

And  casts  bimiell  doirle  apon  tlie  com-binB 

O  were  we  yanag.  ■>  we  ame  bne  been, 
Wa  nail  bae  been  galloping  down  on  yon  gra 
And  linking  il  ower  lbs  lily-vhite  leal 
Aitd  lerrtna  niji  hear!  UsM,  I  uud  if>(." 


It  WM  UllJe  in  Bnnic'e  character  to  let  bia  fedinga  on  certain  iiib- 
jerla  etcape  in  tliis  rashion.  He,  immcdialtiy  after  rptiUtig  thsae 
ver*«s,  asBumud  tliu  iprigbtliiiesB  of  hig  moat  pleasing  mnnotr ;  and 
taking  his  yonng  (Kelid  home  with  liirii.  enlertiiineU  bim  very  ugree- 
aUy  tilt  tlie  boor  of  tbe  ball  arrived.' 

Alas !  wheji  we  Uiink  that  Burns  now  sleeps  '  where  bitttr 
indignation  can  no  longer  lacerate  hi^  heart,' '  and  that  most 
of  those  fair  dames  and  frizzlLif  gentlemen  already  lie  at  his 
fflde,  where  the  breastwork  of  gentility  is  quile  Ihrown  down, 
—  who  would  not  sigh  over  the  thin  delusions  and  foolish  toys 
that  divide  henrt  from  heart,  and  make  man  unmercifal  to  his 
brother! 

It  was  not  now  to  bo  hoped  that  the  genius  of  Bums 
would  ever  reach  maturity,  or  accomplish  aught  worthy  of 
itaelf.  His  spirit  was  jarred  in  its  melody ;  not  the  sod 
brealli  of  natural  feeling,  but  the  rude  hand  of  Fate,  was 
DOW  sweeping  over  the  alringa.  And  yel  what  harmony  was 
in  him,  what  music  even  in  his  discords !  How  itie  wild 
tones  had  a  charm  for  the  simplest  and  the  wisest ;  and  all 
men  felt  and  knew  that  here  also  was  one  of  the  Gifted  ! 
*If  he  entered  an  inn  at  midnight,  alter  all  tlie  inmates  were 
'  in  bed,  tbe  news  of  his  arrival  circulated  from  the  cellar  to 
'the  garret;  and  ere  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  landlord 
'and  all  his  guests  were  assembled  ! '  Some  brief  pure  mo- 
lt of  poetic  life  were  yet  appointed  him,  in  (he  eomposi- 
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lion  of  liU  Songs,  We  «in  understand  how  he  pmsped  al 
{his  emjiloyiDenl  ;  am]  liow  loo,  he  spuniei]  all  olhcr  reimrd 
for  it  but  wiiat  Ihe  labour  iis«lf  broughi  him.  For  the  soul 
of  Bums,  though  9cathpii  and  marred,  was  jet  living  in  its 
full  moral  strength,  though  sharplj  conscious  of  its  erron 
aiid  abai^ement:  and  here,  in  his  destitution  and  degradation, 
was  one  act  of  seeming  nobleness  and  eelf-devotedness  left 
i.-ven  for  him  to  perform.  He  felt  too,  that  with  all  the 
'thoughtless  follies' that  had  'laid  him  Ion,' the  world  wa<i 
unjust  and  cruel  to  him  ;  and  he  ^ilentlj'  appealed  to  another 
and  calmer  time.  Not  as  a  hired  soldier,  but  as  a  patriot, 
would  he  strive  for  the  glory  of  his  country :  so  he  cast  from 
htm  the  [loor  sixpence  n-day.  and  served  zealously  as  a  vtdnn- 
leer.  Let  us  not  grudge  him  this  last  luxury  of  his  exist- 
ence ;  let  bim  not  have  appealed  to  us  in  vain !  The  mone^ 
V  as  not  necessary  to  him  ;  he  struggled  through  without  il : 
long  since,  these  guinPaa  would  have  been  gone,  and  now  the 
mindednesa  of  retiising  them  wiU  plead  for  him  in  all 


high-n 

hearts  forever. 
We  n 


;   arrived   at   the   crisis 


of  Bums's   life;  (or 
ih  him  as  could  twit 
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t  only  tiis  highest  glory,  but  hU  (ir^t  duty,  ami 
roe  medicine  for  all  his  woes  lay  here.  The  second  was 
slitl  less  probable  j  Ibr  his  mind  was  ever  among  ihe  clear- 
esl  and  Urmest.  So  llie  milder  third  gati?  was  opened  for  him ; 
M)d  lie  passed,  not  soAly,  yet  speedily,  into  ilml  slil)  coun- 
try, where  the  hail-storms  and  fire-showers  do  no!  rench,  end 
Ihe  heaviest-laden  wayfarer  at  length  lays  down  his  load  ! 

Contemplating  this  ead  end  of  Bums,  and  bow  be  aank 
unaided  by  any  real  help,  uncheered  by  any  wise  sympathy, 
gmerou»  minds  have  Gometimes  figured  (o  themselves,  with 
ft  reproachful  sorrow,  that  mnch  might  have  been  done  Ibr 
him  i  thiit  by  counsel,  true  aSection  and  friendly  ministra- 
tioiM,  he  might  have  bepn  saved  to  himself  and  the  world. 
We  question  whether  there  is  not  more  tenderness  of  heart 
than  soundness  of  juilgnienl  in  these  suggestions.  It  seems 
dnbiouH  to  us  whether  the  rirhcst,  wisest,  most  benevolent 
iodiviilual  eoiild  have  lent  Burns  any  etfeclual  help.  Coun- 
ael,  which  seldom  profits  any  one,  he  did  not  need  ;  in  his 
ODderstnnding,  he  knew  the  right  from  the  wrong,  as  wri) 
perhaps  as  any  man  ever  did  i  but  the  pereuasion.  which 
would  have  nvailed  him,  lies  not  so  much  m  the  h<.»d  ai  in 
th«  heart,  where  no  argument  or  ex|Histulation  could  have 
auisted  much  to  implant  it.  As  to  money  Rgain,  we  do  not 
believe  thnt  Ibis  was  his  essential  want ;  or  well  see  how  any 
private  man  could,  even  presupposing  Buras's  consent,  have 
bestowed  on  him  an  independent  fortune,  with  much  pros- 
pect of  decisive  advantage.  It  is  a  mortifying  truth,  that 
two  men  in  any  rank  of  society,  could  hardly  be  found  vir- 
tuous enough  to  give  money,  and  to  take  it  as  a  necessary 
gift,  without  injury  to  the  moral  entireness  of  one  or  both. 
But  so  slHndi^  the  fact ;  Friendship,  in  Ihe  old  heroic  sense 
of  thai  term,  no  longer  exists ;  except  in  the  esses  of  kin- 
dred or  other  legal  affinity,  it  is  in  reality  no  longer  expected, 
or  recognised  as  a  virtue  among  men.  A  close  observer  of 
numner*  has  pronounced  '  Patronage,'  that  is,  pecuniary  or 
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olhcr  ecotitiiniiL'  furiliemnif.  lo  be  '  itvit«  cur^:'  eimlnit 
him  thai  gives,  nnU  him  (hut  takes  !  And  ihtis,  in  rE-gnrd  to 
outward  mailers  aL.>o.  it  hus  b«coine  the  rule,  as  in  regard  to 
inward  it  always  whs  and  must  be  the  rule,  thai  no  one  shall 
look  for  etfertual  Iielp  lo  another ;  but  tliat  each  ahull  reot 
confuted  wilii  what  help  lie  can  afiuril  himself.  Sueh,  we 
sav,  is  the  principle  of  modem  Honour ;  naturallj  enough 
growing  oul  of  thnt  «eniiment  of  Pride,  which  we  inculcate 
and  encourage  as  the  b:isk<  of  our  whole  socinJ  morality. 
Many  a  poet  has  been  [loorpr  Ihaii  Burns;  but  no  one  was 
ever  prouder :  we  may  question  whether,  without  grvat  pre- 
cautions, i^ven  a  pension  from  Roytdly  would  not  have  galled 
and  encumbered,  more  than  actually  assisted  him- 

Still  \fif,  therefore,  are  we  disposed  to  join  with  another 
cU:ss  of  Bnms's  admirers,  who  accuse  the  higher  rank.'t  ai»ong 
US  of  having  ruined  Bums  by  their  selfish  neglect  of  him. 
We  have  already  slated  our  doubts  whether  direct  (leCilAtarf 
help,  had  it  been  offered,  would  have  been  accepted,  or  could 
have  proved  very  elfecIuaL  We  shall  readily  admit,  how- 
it  much  wa;  to  be  done  for  Bums ;  that  mimy  a  pm> 
soned  arrow  mii'hl  have  been  warded  from  bis  boI^]m  ; 


"  tfrtn  is  iHe  Hmount  of  tfaeip  blHme  ?  Simply  that  thej  were 
men  of  llie  world,  anil  walked  by  the  principles  of  eucli  men  ; 
that  ibey  l.reiiied  Burns,  as  otlier  nobles  and  olbor  eoQimonera 
hud  doiie  otber  poeta ;  la  tlii.*  English  did  SI]aks|i«arfi  ;  as 
King  Chniies  and  his  Cavaliers  did  fiuijcr,  as  King  Philip 
and  \m  Gnimlces  did  Cervantes.  Do  men  galhcr  grapes  of 
thorns;  or  shall  we  cut  down  our  thoni^  for  yielding  only  a 
Jhtee  and  haws  ?  How,  indeed,  could  liie  *  nobility  nnd  gen- 
try of  his  nalire  land '  hold  out  any  help  to  this  '  Scottish 
Bud,  proud  of  hia  name  and  country  ? '  Were  the  nobility 
and  gentry  so  much  as  able  rightly  lo  help  ibemsi'tres? 
Had  they  not  their  game  to  preserve  ;  Iheir  borough  interests 
to  strengthcD  ;  dinners  therefore,  of  various  kinds  to  cat  and 
give?  Were  their  meauB  more  than  adequate  lo  all  this 
biuiues^  or  less  than  ndequate  P  Le.=s  than  adequate  in  gen- 
eral; few  of  them  in  reahty  were  richer  llian  Burns;  many 
of  them  were  jKwrer;  for  sometimes  tbey  Iiad  to  wring  tlieir 
wpplies,  as  with  ihunibscrews,  from  the  hard  hand ;  and,  in 
their  need  of  guineas,  to  forget  their  duty  of  raercy  ;  whirh 
Bums  vas  never  reduced  to  do.  Let  us  pily  and  forgive 
them.  The  game  they  preserved  and  shot,  the  dinners  they 
ale  and  gave,  the  borough  interests  they  strengthened,  the 
liale  Babylons  they  Hevcrally  builded  by  the  glory  of  their 
might,  are  all  melted  or  Tnelting  back  into  the  primeval 
Chaos,  as  man's  merely  selfish  endeavours  are  fated  lo  do: 
tnd  here  was  an  action,  extending,  in  virtue  of  its  worldly 
influence,  we  may  say,  through  nil  time ;  in  virtue  of  ita 
laoral  nature,  beyond  nil  time,  being  immortal  as  the  Spirit 
of  Goodness  itself;  this  action  was  offered  thorn  lo  do,  and 
light  WHS  not  given  them  to  do  iL  Let  us  pity  and  forgive 
them.  But  better  than  pity,  let  us  go  and  tlo  olherwist. 
Human  suffering  did  not  end  with  ihe  hfe  of  Bums ;  neither 
WAS  the  Mlemn  mandate,  '  Love  one  another,  benr  one  anoth- 
er's burdens,'  given  to  the  rich  only,  but  lo  all  men.     True, 

y     ^«  ahall  find  no  Bums  to  relieve,  to  assuage  by  our  aid  or 
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a  wwtrj  life,  we  ^hall  4iill  fiuil ;  uiid  liiai  nrvtclialneis  WM 
Fate   luij  mideiX'd   rwcfUfi   nod   lunrieu   n    nrH   iIm   leMt 
wretched,  but  the  most 

Still,  me  do  not  think  ilial  [be  blame  uf  Ruma's  fnilure  Be* 
chiefly  with  the  world.  The  worid,  it  f«*ma  to  iik,  irmlMl 
^tm  with  more,  raihiT  than  with  les>  ktrHlnes*  tlmn  it  UAttoltj' 
tihows  to  sucli  men.  Ii  has  ever,  up  fear,  Bbown  bui  uaall 
Ikvour  to  it$  Teach<.-n:  hunger  nnd  niikcdness,  petfU  imd 
rerlliug.  the  ptisou.  the  cruM,  the  pui«iu>ebiUice  lave,  Ed 
most  limes  and  countries,  been  the  murkf  l-pricc  tl  has  (riTend 
tor  Wi!^dom,  the  welcome,  nilli  which  it  hits  gm^tnl  (boMt 
who  hare  come  lo  etdigliten  nnd  puritV  it>  Iluuier  and  Soc- 
rates,  and  the  Christian  Apostles,  bclone  10  old  dnvs  -  but 
the  world's  Marty rologj-  wtu  not  completed  with  tfcese. 
Uoger  Bacon  and  Galileo  InDgui^h  in  priestly  dungeons; 
Tasso  jiiiies  in  ihe  eell  of  »  ni&dlKHiM: ;  Ciiiiiuen«  dies  beg- 
ging on  tlie  streeLi  of  Lbbon.  So  neglected,  so  '  persecuted 
they  the  Prophets.'  not  in  Judea  only,  but  in  nit  pbtces  wbcro 
men  have  been.  We  Techoo  that  everj  poel  of  Bunu'it 
order  i^  or  should  he,  a  prophet  and  tnacber  to  bin  ^e ;  ihU 
III'  iias  no  right  lo  expvcl  great  kindneos  from  tl,  but  mbe^' 


<  non  M  much  as  lo  aSael  ils  es^eniuil  be«lt)i  and  beautjr. 
The  etcroest  sum-tDiiU  of  ntl  wurldly  misfortunes  id  Death  ; 
noUiiag  more  con  lie  iti  ilie  cup  of  huuim  woe :  yet  many 
neo,  in  all  ages,  have  triumphed  over  Death,  and  led  it  cap- 
tive ;  converting  its  physical  victory  uito  a  moral  victory  for 
themselves,  iulo  a  seal  and  imiaorUil  consecnition  for  all  tliat 
tbar  pa&l  life  had  ochieved.  What  haa  been  doue,  may  he 
done  again :  nay,  it  i»  but  the  degree  and  not  the  kind  of 
such  UeroisDi  ihnt  differs  Id  different  seaaong ;  for  without 
aome  portion  of  this  spirit,  not  of  boisterous  daring,  but  of 
HileDt  fearlessnesa,  of  Self-denial  iu  all  its  forms,  no  good 
man,  in  any  scene  or  time,  ha?  ever  attained  to  be  good. 

We  have  already  staled  the  error  of  Buma  i  and  mourned 
«ver  it,  rather  than  blamed  it.  It  was  the  want  of  unity  in 
liis  purpose^!,  of  consistency  in  his  aiins :  the  hapless  attempt 
to  mingle  in  friendly  union  the  common  spirit  of  the  world 
with  the  spirit  of  poetry,  which  is  uf  a  fur  different  and  alto- 
gether irrecoQcilable  nature.  Bums  wh'*  nothing  wholly  ;  and 
Bums  could  be  nothing,  no  man  fortned  as  he  waa  can  be  any- 
tlung,  by  halves.  The  heart,  not  of  a  mere  hot-bloode<l,  pop- 
ular Verse-monger,  or  poetical  Ji«*taurat«ur,  but  of  a  true 
Poet  and  Singer,  worthy  of  the  old  religious  heroic  times,  had 
been  given  him :  and  he  fell  in  an  age,  not  of  heroism  and 
religion,  but  of  scepticism,  ael&shness  and  triviality,  when 
true  Nobleness  was  little  understoo>l,  and  ils  place  supplied 
by  a  hollow,  dissocial,  altogether  barren  and  unfruitf\)l  prin- 
ciple of  Pride.  The  influences  of  that  age,  his  open,  kind, 
gQsceptible  nature,  to  say  nothing  of  his  highly  untoward  sit- 
aalioit,  made  it  more  than  usually  difficult  for  him  to  cast 
aside,  or  rightly  subordinate  j  the  better  spirit  that  was 
within  hiro  ever  sternly  demanded  its  rights,  its  supremacy : 
lie  spent  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  these  two ; 
and  lost  it,  as  he  must  lose  it,  without  reconciling  them. 

Bums  was  bom  poor ;  and  born  also  to  conlinue  poor,  for 
h^  would  not  endeavour  to  be  otherwise ;  this  it  hud  been 
gould  he  have  once  tor  nil  admitted,  and  considered  as 
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finally  settled.  He  was  poor,  truly ;  but  hundreds  even  of 
his  own  class  and  order  of  minds  have  been  poorer,  yet  have 
suffered  nothing  deadly  from  it :  nay,  his  own  Father  had  a 
far  sorer  battle  with  ungrateful  destiny  than  his  was  ;  and  he 
did  not  yield  to  it,  but  died  courageously  warring,  and  to  all 
moral  intents  prevailing,  against  it  True,  Burns  had  little 
means,  had  even  little  time  for  poetry,  his  only  real  pursuit 
and  vocation ;  but  so  much  the  more  precious  was  what  little 
he  had.  In  all  these  external  respects  his  case  was  hard ; 
but  very  far  from  the  hardest  Poverty,  incessant  drudgery 
and  much  worse  evils,  it  has  oflen  been  the  lot  of  Poets  and 
wise  men  to  strive  with,  and  their  glory  to  conquer.  Locke 
was  banished  as  a  traitor ;  and  wrote  his  Etsay  on  ike  Bu" 
man  Understanding  sheltering  himself  in  a  Dutch  garret 
Was  Milton  rich  or  at  his  ease  when  he  composed  Paradm 
Lost  ?  Not  only  low,  but  fallen  from  a  height ;  not  only 
poor,  but  impoverished ;  in  darkness  and  with  dangers  com- 
passed round,  he  sang  his  immortal  song,  and  found  fit  audi- 
ence, tliough  few.  Did  not  Cervantes  finish  his  work,  a 
maimed  soldier  and  in  prison  ?  Nay,  was  not  the  AraucanOf 
which  Spain  acknowledges  as  its  Epic,  written  without  eveo 
the  aid  of  paper;  on  scraps  pf  leather,  as  the  stout  fighter 
and  voyager  snatched  any  moment  from  that  wild  warfare? 
And  what  then  had  these  men,  which  Bums  wanted? 
Two  things ;  both  which,  it  seems  to  us,  hre  indispensable 
for  such  men.  They  had  a  true,  religious  principle  of  mor- 
als ;  and  a  single  not  a  double  aim  in  their  activity.  They 
were  not  self-seekers  and  self- worshippers ;  but  seekers  and 
worshippers  of  something  far  better  than  Self.  Not  personal 
enjoyment  was  their  object ;  but  a  high,  heroic  idea  of  Re- 
ligion, of  Patriotism,  of  heavenly  Wisdom  in  one  or  the  other 
ibrm,  ever  hovered  before  them ;  in  which  cause,  they  neither 
shrank  from  suffering,  nor  called  on  the  earth  to  witness  it  as 
something  wonderful ;  but  patiently  endured,  counting  it  bles:>- 
edness  enough  so  to  spend  and  be  spent  Thus  the  *  golden- 
calf  of  Self-love,*  however  curiously  carved,  was  not  their 
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Deity  :  but  (Le  Invisible  Goodneaa,  ivliicli  aloiw  is  maii*s  rea- 
■onable  service.  This  feeling  was  na  a  eeleslial  fonnlain, 
wlittte  etrcums  rerrtuh^d  into  glndneas  ami  beauty  all  the 
provinces  of  their  otheririgc  too  desi^ule  existence.  In  a 
irard.  iht^  villed  oue  thing,  lo  wbidi  all  other  things  wck 
wbDrdliialed  and  made  subservient ;  and  therefore  thej  ac- 
complished it.  Th«  wedge  will  rend  rocks  ;  but  its  edge  must 
be  shaqi  nnd  single :  if  it  be  dotible,  the  wedge  is  bruised  in 
pieces  and  will  rend  nothing. 

Part  of  this  superiority  these  men  owed  (o  their  age;  id 
which  heroism  nnd  devoledne.sa  were  still  practised,  or  at 
least  not  yet  disbelieved  in  :  but  much  of  it  likewise  they 
owed  to  them-ielve^.  With  Bums  again  it  was  different. 
His  morality,  in  most  of  its  practical  point?,  is  that  of  a  mere 
worldly  man ;  enjoyment,  in  a  finer  or  coarser  shape,  is  the 
only  thing  he  longs  and  strives  for.  A  noble  instinct  soroe- 
tiffles  raises  him  above  this;  hut  an  instmct  only,  and  acting 
only  for  moments.  He  has  no  Religion  ;  in  the  shallow  age, 
where  hU  days  were  cast.  Religion  was  not  digcriminated 
from  the  New  and  Old  Light  fornu  of  Religion ;  and  was, 
with  these,  becoming  obsolete  in  the  minda  of  men.  His 
heart,  indeed,  is  alive  with  a  trembling  uduraiion,  but  there 
it  DO  temple  in  his  understanding.  He  lives  in  darkness  and 
in  the  shadow  of  doubL  His  reli^on,  at  best,  is  an  anxious 
Wish;  like  that  of  Rabelais,  'a  great  Perhaps.' 

He  loved  Poetry  warmly,  and  in  his  heart;  could  he  but 
have  loved  it  purely,  and  with  his  whole  undivided  heart,  it 
had  been  well.  For  Poetry,  as  Bums  could  have  followed 
it,  is  but  another  form  of  Wisdom,  of  Religion  ;  is  itsetf 
Wisdom  and  Rrligion.  But  this  also  was  denied  him.  His 
poetry  is  a  stray  vagrant  gleam,  which  will  not  he  extin- 
guished within  him,  yet  rises  not  lo  be  the  true  light  of  U'la 
path,  but  is  often  a  wildfire  that  misleads  him.  It  was  not 
neceflsary  for  Bums  to  be  rich,  to  be,  or  to  seem,  '  indepen- 
d«ut ; '  but  it  teas  necessary  for  hiui  to  be  nl  one  with  his 
own  heart;  to  plttce  what  was  highest  in  his  nature  highest 
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also  in  his  life ;  'to  seek  within  himself  for  that  opttsistanqf 
and  sequence,  which  external  events  would  fbreTer  refbss 
him.'  He  was  bom  a  poet ;  poetry  was  the  celeslial  elewent 
of  his  being,  and  shoald  have  been  the  soul  of  his  whole  eiH 
deayours.  Lifted  into  that  serene  ether,  whither  he  hai 
wiogs  given  him  to  mount,  he  would  have  needed  no  other 
elevation :  poverty,  neglect  and  all  evil,  save  the  deeeeradon 
of  himself  and  his  Art,  were  a  small  matter  to  lum ;  Ae 
pride  and  the  passions  of  the  world  lay  fiur  beneath  hit  fteC; 
and  he  looked  down  alike  on  noble  and  slave,  on  prince  ani 
beggar,  and  all  that  wore  the  stamp  of  man,  with  dear  reeog^ 
nition,  with  brotherly  affection,  with  sjrmpathy,  with  pi^.' 
Nay,  we  question  whether  for  his  culture  as  a  Poet, 
and  much  suffering  for  a  season  were  not  absolutely 
tageous.  Great  men,  in  looking  back  over  their  lives,  have- 
testified  to  that  effect.  ^  I  would  not  for  much/  says  Jean- 
Paul,  *  that  I  had  been  bom  richer.'  And  yet  Paul's  Inrtli 
was  poor  enough ;  for,  in  another  place,  he  adds :  <  The  pris* 
oner*8  allowance  is  bread  and  water ;  and  I  had  often  only 
the  latter.'  But  the  gold  that  is  refined  in  the  hottest  ftir- 
nace  comes  out  the  purest ;  or,  as  he  has  himself  expressed 
it,  *  the  canary-bird  sings  sweeter  the  longer  it  has  been 
trained  in  a  darkened  cage.' 

A  man  like  Burns  might  have  divided  his  hours  between 
poetry  and  virtuous  industry ;  industry  which  all  true  feeling 
sanctions,  nay  prescribes,  and  which  has  a  beauty,  for  that 
cause,  beyond  the  pomp  of  thrones  :  but  to  divide  his  hours 
between  poetry  and  rich  men's  banquets  was  an  ill-starred 
and  inauspicious  attempt  How  could  he  be  at  ease  at  sudi 
banquets?  What  had  he  to  do  there,  mingling  his  music 
with  the  coarse  roar  of  altogether  earthly  voices ;  brighten* 
ing  the  thick  smoke  of  intoxication  with  fire  lent  him  from 
heaven  ?  Was  it  his  aim  to  enjoy  life  ?  To-morrow  he  must 
go  drudge  as  an  Exciseman !  We  wonder  not  that  Buns 
became  moody,  indignant,  and  at  times  an  offender  against 
certain  rules  of  society  ;  but  rather  that  he  did  not  groiv  ut- 


toriy  IraiMJc,  Mid  run  amvck  against  tJ>em  fill.  Haw  ootild  a 
man,  so  fulselj'  placed,  by  his  own  or  oihL-ra'  Taull,  ever  know 
ountentinetit  or  peaceable  diligeucf  tor  aii  hour  ''  Wliat  he 
did,  ouifer  EUi;h  perverse  guidance,  and  what  he  forbore  (o 
dOi  slike  (ill  i»  wilb  astoniahment  at  tlie  naiurul  ali^ngth  and 
worth  of  his  charocler. 

Ooublieiis  [here  was  a  remedy  for  this  perven^ness ;  but 
not  in  othitrs ;  only  in  himself;  least  of  all  in  simple  increase 
of  wealth  and  worldly  '  respeeliibilily.'  We  ho[ie  wc  havti 
DOW  beard  i^nough  about  (be  efficacy  of  weaUh  for  poetry, 
and  to  make  poets  happy.  Nay,  have  we  out  seen  another 
insl&uce  of  it  in  these  rery  days  ?  Byron,  a  miin  of  an  en- 
dowment considerably  less  ethereal  than  that  of  Bums,  is 
bora  in  the  rank  not  of  a  Scottish  ploughman,  but  of  an 
English  peer :  the  highest  worldly  honours,  the  fairest  world- 
ly career,  are  his  by  inheritance  ;  tiie  richest  harvest  of  fame 
b«  (oon  reaps,  in  another  province,  by  his  own  hand.  And 
what  docs  all  this  avail  bim  ?  Is  he  happy,  is  he  good,  ia 
be  true  ?  Aia«,  he  has  a  poet's  soul,  and  strives  townrds 
the  InfiniU:  and  the  Eternal ;  and  soon  feels  that  all  tiiis  is 
hot  mourning  to  the  hoiise-lop  lo  reach  the  slars !  Like 
Bums,  he  is  only  a  proud  man  ;  might,  like  him,  have  '  pur- 
chased a  jtocket-ciipy  of  Milton  to  stndy  the  i^haracler  of 
Satan;'  for  Sntan  also  is  Byron's  grand  exemplar,  the  hero 
of  his  poetry,  and  the  mmlel  a|)|>aren(ly  of  his  conduct.  As 
in  Buros's  case  loo,  the  celestial  element  will  not  mingle 
with  the  clay  of  oarlh ;  bulb  poet  and  man  of  the  world  he 
must  not  be;  vulgar  Ambition  will  not  live  kindly  with 
|>oetic  Adorutiun  ;  he  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.  By- 
ron, like  Bums,  is  not  ha|ipy  ;  nay,  he  is  the  most  wretcJied 
i>r  lOl  men.  Hie  life  is  falsely  arranged  r  the  fire  that  is  in 
hitn  is  not  a  strong,  siill,  central  fire,  warming  into  beauty 
the  products  of  a  world ;  but  it  is  the  mad  fire  of  a  volcano ; 
and  now, —  we  look  sadly  into  the  ashes  of  a  crater,  which 
«C^ig  will  lill  itself  with  s 
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generatioiii  to  teach  it  a  higher  Doctrine,  a  purer  Tnidi; 
thej  had  a  mesBage  to  deliyer,  which  left  them  no  rest  tSI  it 
was  accomplished ;  in  dim  throes  of  pain,  this  divine  bdiest 
lay  smouldering  within  them;  for  thej  knew  not  whsf  it 
meant,  and  felt  it  only  in  mysterious  antidpataon,  and  tiiej 
had  to  die  without  articulately  uttering  it  They  are  1b  the 
camp  of  the  Unconverted;  yet  not  as  high  mesdengera  of 
rigorous  though  benignant  truth,  but  as  soft  flattering  ringen« 
and  in  pleasant  fellowship,  will  they  live  there :  they  are  irst 
adulated,  then  persecuted ;  they  accomplish  little  for  odien; 
they  find  no  peace  for  themselves,  but  only  death  and  the 
peace  of  the  grave.  We  confess,  it  is  not  without  a  oeitun 
mournful  awe  that  we  view  the  fate  of  these  noble  soiiiAs,  so 
richly  gifted,  yet  ruined  to  so  little  purpose  with  all  their 
gifts.  It  seems  to  us  there  is  a  stem  moral  taught  in'  this 
piece  of  history,  —  tunce  told  us  in  our  own  time  !  Surely 
to  men  of  like  genius,  if  there  be  any  such,  it  carries  with  it 
a  lesson  of  deep  impressive  significance.  Surely  it  would 
become  such  a  man,  furnished  for  the  highest  of  all  enter- 
prises,  that  of  being  the  Poet  of  his  Age,  to  consider  well 
what  it  is  that  he  attempts,  and  in  what  spirit  he  attempts  it. 
For  the  words  of  Milton  are  true  in  all  times,  and  were 
never  truer  than  in  this :  *•  lie,  who  would  write  heroic 
poems,  must  make  his  whole  life  a  heroic  poem.'  If  he  can- 
not first  so  make  his  life,  then  let  him  hasten  from  this 
arena ;  for  neither  its  lofty  glories,  nor  its  fearful  perils,  are 
fit  for  him.  Let  him  dwindle  into  a  modish  ballad-monger ; 
let  him  worship  and  besing  the  idols  of  the  time,  and  the 
time  will  not  fail  to  reward  him.  If,  indeed,  he  can  endure 
to  live  in  that  capacity  I  Byron  and  Bums  could  not  live  as 
idol-priests,  but  the  fire  of  their  own  hearts  consumed  them ; 
and  better  it  was  for  them  that  they  could  not.  For  it  is  not 
in  the  favour  of  the  great  or  of  the  small,  but  in  a  life  of 
truth,  and  in  the  inexpugnable  citadel  of  his  own  soul,  that  a 
Byron's  or  a  Bums's  strength  must  lie.  Let  the  great  stand 
aloof  from  him,  or  know  how  to  reverence  him.     Beautiftd 
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is  llie  union  of  wealth  wiih  favour  and  furllierancc  for  liier- 
tuure ;  like  tbe  costliest  flower-jar  enclosiiij^  lL*;  luvelie^i 
Anuininth.  Yet  let  not  tlie  relation  be  mistakea.  A  true 
pod  is  not  one  whom  tLey  ciui  liire  by  money  or  flattery  to 
be  n  luinialer  of  their  pleiuure.s,  their  writer  of  oeouional 
Terwa,  their  purveyor  of  inble-wit ;  he  cannot  be  their 
menial,  he  cannot  even  be  their  partisan.  At  the  peril  of 
hoUi  parties,  let  no  Bueh  union  be  aiietnpted !  Will  a 
Courser  of  the  Sun  work  softly  in  the  harness  of  a  Dray- 
hone?  Hie  huofs  are  of  lire,  and  his  path  i«  through  the 
heavens,  brining  light  to  all  lanils  ;  will  he  lumber  un  mud 
highwayi',  dragging  ale  for   earthly  appetites  from  door    to 

But  we  must  «lop  short  in  tlicse  coa^idc rations,  whieh 
would  lead  ai  to  boundless  lengths.  We  had  something  to 
eay  on  the  publie  moral  eharaeter  of  Bums ;  but  this  also 
we  tnufii  fui'bear.  We  are  far  from  regarding  him  as  gnilly 
before  the  world,  as  guiltier  than  the  average ;  nay  fi'oia 
doubting  that  he  is  less  guilty  ihau  one  of  ten  llionsand. 
Tried  at  a  tribunal  far  more  rigid  than  that  where  llic  tHrint- 
eila  of  common  civie  reputations  are  pronounced,  he  ha^ 
seemed  to  us  even  there  leas  worthy  of  blame  than  of  pity 
and  wonder.  But  the  world  is  habitually  unjust  in  il^  judg- 
ments of  pueli  men ;  unjust  on  many  grounds,  of  which  this 
one  may  be  stated  aa  the  substance  :  It  decides,  like  a  court 
of  law,  by  dead  statutes  ;  and  not  fio^itively  but  negatively, 
less  on  wliat  h  done  riglit.  than  un  what  is  or  is  not  done 
wrong.  Not  the  few  inches  of  deflection  frora  the  raathe- 
malical  orbit,  whicli  are  so  easily  raejtsured,  hut  the  ratio  of 
tiiese  to  the  whole  diameter,  coustitules  the  real  aberration. 
Thia  orbit  may  be  a  planet's,  its  dtnmecer  the  breadth  of  the 
Mlar  system  ;  or  it  may  be  a  city  hippodrome ;  nay  the  cir- 
cle of  a  ginhorse,  its  diameter  a  score  of  feet  or  paces.  But 
the  inches  of  deflection  only  are  measured  :  and  it  is  as- 
l^iaiiied  that  the  diameter  of  the  ginhon^e,  and  Ihat  of  the 
^^^K^t,  will  yield  the  same  ratio  when  compared  with  them  ! 
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Here  lies  the  root  of  many  a  blind,  cruel  condemDatioD 
of  Bamses,  Swifts,  Bonsseatia,  which  one  never  listens  to 
with  approval  Granted,  the  ship  comes  into  harbour  with 
shroads  and  tackle  damaged ;  the  pilot  is  blamewcvthj ;  he 
has  not  been  all-wise  and  all-powerful :  but  to  know  ham 
blameworthy,  tell  us  first  whether  his  voyage  has  been  roond 
the  Globe,  or  only  to  Ramsgate  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 

With  our  readers  in  general,  with  men  of  right  feeling 
anywhere,  we  are  not  required  to  plead  for  Bums.  In  pity- 
ing admiration  he  lies  enshrined  in  all  our  hearts,  in  a  fiv 
nobler  mausoleum  than  that  one  of  marble ;  neither  will  his 
Works,  even  as  they  are,  pass  away  from  the  memory  of  men. 
While  the  Shakspeares  and  Miltons  roll  on  like  mighty  riv- 
ers through  the  country  of  Thought,  bearing  fleets  of  taS- 
fickers  and  assiduous  pearl-fishers  on  their  waves ;  this  little 
Yalclusa  Fountain  will  also  arrest  our  eye :  for  this  also  is 
of  Nature's  own  and  most  cunning  workmanship,  bursts  from 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  with  a  full  gushing  current,  into  the 
light  of  day  ;  and  often  will  the  traveller  turn  aside  to  drink 
of  its  clear  waters,  and  muse  among  its  rocks  and  pines ! 
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\nd  known  far  out 
sre  or  less  to  all 
ID  Ancient  Com- 
i  hia  hand  enjojs 


B  labours  nnd  merits  of  Ilnyne  being  l>eller  known,  niid 
more  jusily  appreciated  in  England,  than  ibosc  of  almost  any 
Other  German,  whether  scholar,  poet  or  pliilosopher,  we  con- 
not  but  believe  that  some  notice  of  his  life  maj-  be  aeceptftble 
to  most  readers.  Accordingly,  we  here  mean  to  give  a  ^hort 
abstract  of  ihls  Volume,  a  miniature  copy  of  the  '  biograph- 
ical portrait ; '  but  must  first  *ay  a  few  words  on  ihe  ]>ortrait 
Itsdf,  and  the  limner  by  whom  it  was  drawn. 

Professor  Heeren  is  a  man  of  lejirning,  ; 
«jf  his  own  Hanoverian  circle,  —  indeed,  mi 
a(udent«  of  history,  —  by  hts  researches  c 
merce,  a  voluminous  acixjunt  of  which  froii 
considerable  repulalinn.  He  is  evidently  a 
n&tiirnl  talent,  as  well  a*  learning;  and  bis  gifts  seem  to  lie 
round  him  in  quiet  Arrangement,  and  very  much  at  his  own 
comnmnd.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  admire  him  as  a  writer ; 
we  do  not  even  reckon  that  snth  endowmenbi  as  he  has  are 
■deijualely  represented  in  hLt  books.  Hi^  style  both  of  diiv 
lion  and  thought  is  thin,  cold,  format,  withont  force  or  char- 
acter, ond  painfuUy  reminds  us  of  mllege  lectures.  He  can 
work  rnpidly,  but  with  no  freedom,  and,  as  it  were,  only  in 
one  altilode,  and  at  one  sort  of  labour.     Not  that  we  parlicu- 

■  PoRKiOK  tJRvrew,  No.  4 OinKJnii  GaUlat  Ifr.yne  bin^raphiich  darpe- 

Mtlt  run  ArnM  BtruaaH   LwMg  llttm.      (ChriKllnn    Gottlob    Hoyne 
blogmjiliifall.v  portrayed   l)y   Arnold   IlormaDn   Luitwig  Heeren.)      Got- 
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larly  blame  Professor  Heeren  for  this,  bat  thmt  we  drink  lie 
might  have  been  something  better :  these  ^  feUowa  in  bndc- 
ram/  very  namerous  in  certain  walks  of  literatare,  are  an 
unfortunate  rather  than  a  gailty  class  of  men;  thej  have 
&llen»  perhaps  unwillingly,  into  the  plan  of  writing  bj  pat- 
tern, and  can  now  do  no  other;  for,  in  their  minds,  the 
beautiful  comes  at  last  to  be  simply  synonymooa  with  the 
neat  Every  sentence  bean  a  family-Ukeness  to  its  pre- 
cursor ;  most  probably  it  has  a  set  number  of  daiises  (three 
is  a  favourite  number,  as  in  Gibbon,  for  '  the  Muses  deUght 
in  odds ') ;  has  also  a  given  rhythm,  a  known  and  fowem 
music,  simj^  but  limited  enough,  like  that  of  ill-bred  fingen 
drumming  on  a  table.  And  then  it  is  strange  how  aooii  die 
outward  rhythm  carries  the  inward  along  with  it ;  and  die 
thought  moves  with  the  same  stinted,  hamstmng  nib-a-dab 
as  the  words.  In  a  state  of  perfection,  this  species  of  writing 
comes  to  resemble  power-loom  weaving;  it  is  not  the  mind 
that  is  at  work,  but  some  scholastic  machinery  which  the 
mind  has  of  old  constructed,  and  is  from  afar  observing. 
Shot  follows  shot  from  the  unwearied  shuttle ;  and  so  the 
web  is  woven,  ultimately  and  properly,  indeed,  by  the  wit  of 
man,  yet  immediately  and  in  the  meanwhile  by  the  mere  aid 
of  time  and  steam. 

But  our  Professor's  mode  of  speculation  is  little  less  in- 
tensely academic  than  his  mode  of  writing.  We  fear  he  is 
something  of  what  the  Germans  call  a  Kleimtddter  ;  mentally 
as  well  as  bodily,  a  '  dweller  in  a  little  town.'  He  speaks  at 
great  length,  and  with  undue  fondness,  of  the  *'  Georgia  Au- 
gusta ; '  which,  aAer  all,  is  but  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
an  earthly  and  no  celestial  institution :  it  is  nearly  in  vain 
that  he  tries  to  contemplate  H^yne  as  a  European  personage, 
or  even  as  a  German  one;  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Georgia  Augusta,  his  view  seems  to  grow  feeble,  and  soon 
dies  away  into  vague  inanity ;  so  we  have  not  Heyne,  the 
man  and  scholar,  but  Heyne  the  Gottingen  Professor.  But 
neither  is  this  habit  of  mind  any  strange  or  crying  sin,  or  at 
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aft  pMoUv  CO  GoUing<^n ;  a«,  indeed,  most  pamhea  in  Eng- 
liuid  can  produce  more  thuu  one  examfJe  to  show.  And  yel 
iL  is  pitiful,  when  an  estublishiuent  for  universal  Hciunce, 
which  ought  lo  be  a  walchtower  where  a  man  might  eee  aU 
the  kingdonie  of  the  worlil,  converts  ileelt'  inio  a  workahnp, 
whence  he  t»^en  nothing  but  his  toolbox  and  beneh,  and  (he 
world,  in  hi'oketi  glimpses,  through  one  patched  and  highly 
discoloure<l  pane ! 

Somelimcft,  Indeed,  our  worthy  friend  rises  into  a  region  oF 
■he  nionil  sublime,  in  which  it  w  dilKcult  for  a  foreigner  to  fol' 
low  hira.  Thus  he  says,  on  one  tm-asiou,  xpeaking  of  Heyne : 
'Immortal  urc  hi«  merits  in  regard  to  the  catalogues'  — of 
tlu!  Gollingeii  library.  And,  to  die  no  othi^r  instance  ex- 
«pt  the  last  and  best  one,  we  are  intbrmeil,  lliat  when  Ileyoe 
died, '  tiie  guardian  iingels  of  the  Georgia  Augusta  waited,  in 
'  that  higher  world,  to  meet  him  with  blessings.'  By  Day 
and  Night !  (here  is  no  such  guardian  angel,  that  we  kuotr 
of,  Tor  the  University  oTGollingen;  neither  does  ii  need  one, 
being  a  good  solid  efrainary  of  itself,  with  handsome  stipends 
rrwn  Govemmeni.  "We  had  inmgined  too,  that  if  anybody 
welcomed  people  into  heaven,  it  would  be  St.  Pet«r,  or  at 
least  some  angel  of  old  standing,  and  not  a  mere  mush- 
room, as  this  of  Gottingeii  niost  be,  created  since  the  year 
1739. 

Bui  we  are  growing  very  ungrateful  to  the  good  Heeren, 
who  meant  no  hnnti  by  these  flouriijhea  of  rhetoric,  and  in- 
deed iloes  not  oflen  indulge  in  them.  The  grund  questions 
with  us  here  are,  Did  be  know  the  truth  iu  this  matter;  and 
WHS  he  disposed  to  tell  it  honestly  ?  To  both  of  which  ques- 
tions we  can  answer  without  reserve,  that  ull  appearsncea 
are  in  hia  favour.  lie  was  Heyne's  pu[iil,  colleague,  son-in- 
law,  and  so  knew  him  intimately  for  thirty  yeiirs:  he  has 
every  feature  also  of  a  just,  quiet,  truth-loving  man  ;  so  tliat 
we  see  little  renson  to  doubt  the  fuitbentictty,  the  innocence, 

Cent  in  his  Volume.     What  more  hare  we  to  do 
n,  but  to  t»ke   thankfully   what  he  has  been 
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pleased  and  able  to  give  us,  and,  with  all  despatch,  oommu- 
nicate  it  to  our  readers  ? 

Hejne's  Life  is  not  without  an  intrinsic,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
ternal interest;  for  he  had  much  to  struggle  with,  and  he 
struggled  with  it  manfully ;  thus  his  history  has  a  value  in- 
dependent of  his  fame.  Some  account  of  his  early  years  we 
are  happily  enabled  to  give  in  his  own  words  :  we  translate 
a  considerable  part  of  this  passage ;  autobiography  being  a 
favourite  sort  of  reading  with  us. 

He  was  born  at  Chemnitz,  in  Upper  Saxony,  in  Septem- 
ber 1729  ;  the  eldest  of  a  poor  weaver's  family,  poor  almost 
to  the  verge  of  destitution. 

*  My  good  father,  George  Heyne/  says  he,  *  was  a  native  of  the 
principality  of  Glogau,  in  Silesia,  from  the  little  village  of  Graven- 
schiitz.  His  youth  had  fallen  in  those  times  when  the  Evangelist 
party  of  that  province  were  still  exposed  to  the  oppressions  and  per- 
secutions of  the  Romish  Church.  His  kindred,  enjoying  the  blessing 
of  contentment  in  an  humble  but  independent  station,  felt,  like  others, 
the  influence  of  this  jjroselytising  bigotry,  and  lost  their  domestic 
peace  by  means  of  it.  Some  went  over  to  the  Romish  faith.  My 
father  loft  his  native  village,  and  endeavoured,  by  the  labour  of  his 
hands,  to  procure  a  livelihood  in  Saxony.  "  What  will  it  profit  a 
man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul !  "  was  the 
thought  which  the  scenes  of  his  youth  had  stamped  the  most  deeply 
on  his  mind.  But  no  lucky  chance  favoured  his  enterprises  or  en- 
deavours to  better  his  condition,  never  so  little.  On  the  contrarA*.  a 
series  of  perverse  incidents  kept  him  continually  below  the  limits 
even  of  a  moderate  sufficiency.  His  old  age  was  thus  left  a  prey  to 
poverty,  and  to  her  companions,  timidity  and  depression  of  mind. 
Manufactures,  at  that  time,  were  visibly  declining  in  Saxony  ;  and 
the  misery  among  the  working-classes,  in  districts  concerned  in  the 
linen  trade,  was  unusually  severe.  Scarcely  cx)uld  the  lalxmr  of  the 
hands  suffice  to  support  the  labourer  himself,  still  less  his  family. 
The  saddest  asix'ct  wliich  tlie  decay  of  civic  society  can  exhibit  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  this,  when  honourable,  honour-loving, 
conscientious  diligence  cannot,  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  toil,  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  or  when  the  working  man  cannot  even  find 
work,  but  must  stand  with  folded  arms,  lamenting  his  forcH^d  idle- 
ness, through  which  himself  and  his  family  are  verging  to  starva- 
tion, or  it  may  be,  actually  suffering  the  pains  of  hunger. 
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r      '■  'H  W«i  in  the  extrpine'lt  penury  that  I  was  born  and  bniught  up. 
Tlie  euiisBt  companmn  of  my  cliililhood  wii«  WaoE;  and  mr  flrat 
'        tatpcwHions  cami'  froni  the  te«r»  of  tiiy  tnoihi-r,  who  liod  not  bread 
'        for  her  cliiUreQ.    How  olten  have  I  sevn  lier  on  Salurdny-iiighu 
irringiiig  Imt  hnnda  and  weeping,  when  tlie  had  mine  back  with 
vhut  Ihp  hard  loil,  nay  often  the  Bleeplm  nighta,  of  lier  hiuhnnd  hod 
ptndiited,  «nd  eould  find  none  to  bny  it  I    Sfimelimea  a  fresh  atleoipt 
*•«  niaile  through  lue  or  uy  lUtcr:  I  had  to  return  to  the  pur- 
diMera  witti   tlie  wuue  (uen:  of  wore,  lo  hiv  whether  we  could  not 
poasibly  gel  nd  of  it.    in  thai  qu&nur  tliuri!  Is  a  ubsi  of  »u  called 
merebanta,  who,  however,  are  in  ftKt  nothing  more  than  forestallera. 
that  buv  up  the  linen  made  by  the  poorer  people  at  the  lowest  price, 
ud  eindeiivaur  to  sell  it  in  other  districts  ut  the  highest.     Ofleti  havi' 
ItMn  one  or  other  of  tliese  petty  grants,  with  all  the  pride  of  a 
Hlrap.  throw  back  Itic  piece  of  goods  nfTerpd  him.  or  imperiously  cut 
ofl'  aume  trifle  from  Ihc  price  and  wages  required  for  it.     Necessity 
cmstmincd  the  poorer  to  sell  tbe  sweat  of  hia  brow  at  n  grotchtn  nr 
Ilro  lets,  and  again  tu  make  good  the  deficit  by  starving.     It  was  the 
Ttetr  of  Buch  dungs  that  awakened  Ihe  first  sparks  of  indignation  in 
my  young  heart.    The  show  of  pomp  and  plenty  among  tliese  purse- 
prond  people,  who  fed  ihcmielves  on  the  extorted  crumbs  of  so  many 
hundreds,  Ikr  tVom  dazzling  me  into  respect  or  (liar,  filled  me  with 
rage  against  them.    Tlie  flnt  time  I  heard  of  tyrannicide  at  school, 
■hereroic  lividly  before  me  the  project  to  become  a  Brului  on  all 
those  oppressors  of  the  poor,  who  had  so  often  cast  my  father  and 
■nother  into  itrnlti :  and  here,  fbr  tlie  first  time,  was  an  instance  ol 
tt  truth  which  I  have  since  had  fteijiient  occasion  to  ohserre,  llmt  if 
the  unhappy  man.  armed  with  feeling  of  his  wrongs  and  a  certain 
■tmiBth  of  soul,  does  not  risk  the  utmost  and  become  an  open  crimi- 
nal, i(  ia  merely  tbe  beneficent  resolt  of  those  drcumstances  in  which 
l^Toridcnce  has  placed  liim,  thereby  fettering  his  activity,  and  guard- 
fng  him  from  such  destructive  attempts.    That  the  oppresgiog  part 
of  mankind  should  be  secured  against  the  oppressed  was,  in  the  phui 
rtt  hiacrutabie  Wisdom,  a  must  important  element  of  the  present 
Moslem  of  tilings. 

•My  good  paretits did  what  they  could,  and  »enl  me  loachild's- 
■Chool  in  the  enhurhs.  I  oblaine<l  the  praise  of  learning  very  tkst, 
«Mkd  being  very  tbnd  of  it.  My  schoolmaster  had  two  sons,  lately 
•«turucd  Iron)  Leipzig ;  a  couple  of  depraved  fellows,  who  took  all 
pains  (o  lead  me  astray ;  and.  as  1  resisted,  kept  me  for  a  long  time, 
by  tlireals  and  mietrentment  of  all  sorts,  extremely  miserable.  So 
■H^  aa  my  tenth  year,  to  raise  tlie  mooey  for  my  school  wages,  1 
'  '  en  leosons  to  a  nelghhimr's  child,  a  little  girl,  in  reading  and 
As  the  common  scliool .course  couM  laki-  me  no  farther. 
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the  point  now  was  to  get  a  prirate  hoar  and  proceed  kito  Ladfr 
But  for  tiiat  puipose  a-^iifer  gro$chen  weeklj  waa  reqnind ;  thb  i^y 
parentt  bad  not  to  give.  Many  a  daj  I  oirried  tliia  grief  about  wllh 
me :  howeTer,  I  bad  a  god&ther,  wbo  waa  bi  easj  cveamataiioet,  a 
baker,  and  my  mother's  half4Mrotfaer.  One  Satardaj  I  woa  acaC  to 
tfaia  man  to  fetch  a  loaf.  With  wet  ejet  I  entexed  hia  honae,  ani 
cbanced  to  And  my  god&ther  bimtelf  there.  Bebig  qoeationed  vbf 
I  waa  crying,  I  tried  to  answer,  bat  a  whole  stream  of  teara  fanhi 
loose,  and  scarcely  coold  I  make  tiie  cause  of  my  sorrow  fntpIHgiWf 
My  magnanimoos  godfiither  olRnred  to  pay  the  weekly  jwfim  oil 
of  his  own  podcet ;  and  only  this  cooditlon  was  imposed  oa  me,  tlMt 
I  should  come  to  him  erery  Sanday,  and  repeat  what  pari  cf  tki 
Gospel  I  had  learned  by  heart  This  latter  arrangement  had  oai 
good  efibct  for  me, — it  exercised  my  meoMiry,  and  I  learned  toredit 
without  bashftilness. 

'  Drunk  with  joy,  I  started  oif  with  my  loaf;  toasing  it  vp  lims 
alter  time  into  the  air,  and  barefoot  as  I  was,  I  capered  aloft  after  k. 
But  hereupon  my  loaf  fell  into  a  puddle.  This  misfortune  agaia 
brought  me  a  little  to  reason.  My  mother  heartily  r^oiced  at  the 
good  news ;  my  father  was  less  content.  Thus  passed  a  couple  of 
years;  and  my  schoolmaster  intimated,  what  I  myself  had  long 
known,  that  I  could  now  learn  no  more  from  liim. 

'  This  then  was  tlie  time  when  I  must  leave  scliool,  and  betake  me 
to  the  handicraft  of  my  father.  Were  not  the  artisan  under  oppres- 
sions of  so  many  kinds,  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  his  hard  toil,  and  of 
so  many  advantages  to  which  the  useful  citizen  has  a  natural  chum ; 
I  should  still  say  :  Had  I  but  continued  in  the  station  of  my  parents, 
what  thousandfold  vexation  would  at  this  hour  have  been  unknown 
to  me  !  My  &ther  could  not  but  be  anxious  to  have  a  grown-up  soa 
for  an  assistant  in  his  labour,  and  looked  upon  ray  repugnance  to  it 
with  great  dislike.  I  again  longed  to  get  into  the  grammar-school 
of  the  town ;  but  for  this  all  means  were  wanting.  Where  was  a 
gulden  of  quarterly  fees,  where  were  books  and  a  blue  cloak  to  be 
come  at  ?  How  wistfully  my  look  often  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
school  when  I  passed  it ! 

'  A  clergyman  of  tlie  suburbs  was  my  second  godfiither ;  his  name 
was  Sebastian  Seydel ;  my  schoolmaster,  who  likewise  belonged  to 
his  cong^gation,  had  told  him  of  me.  I  was  sent  for,  and  after  a 
short  examination,  he  promised  me  that  I  should  go  to  the  towii> 
school ;  he  himself  would  bear  the  charges.  Who  can  express  my 
happiness,  as  I  then  felt  it !  I  was  despatched  to  the  first  teacher; 
examined,  and  placed  with  approbation  in  the  second  class.  Weakly 
fVom  the  first,  pressed  down  with  sorrow  and  want,  without  any 
cheerful  enjoyment  of  childhood  or  youth,  I  was  still  <^  very  small 
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iMuiv:  my  clius-felliiwt  jii(l|;ed  by  extorriHl*.  and  lind  %  wry  t\igt\t 
apiDinn  uf  nie-  Scnreply.  bjr  various  prtmfc  of  diligence  Hn<l  by  Ibe 
pniMfl  I  Kwived,  could  I  tj^t  »o,  Ihr  thai  Ihcy  toEerateil  my  being 
pat  Iwdde  tbem. 

'And  aTUinly  my  ilUigi;ni;tr  was  not  a  little  lianijiered  I  Of  bil 
promiie,  Ihe  dergymsn,  indeed,  kepi  bo  moi^h,  tlmi  he  pnid  my 
•iwiicrly  fte*,  provHed  me  with  a  conrae  clonk,  and  gave  rae  •□me 
unlets  Tolumea  thai  were  lying  on  hU  alielres :  but  to  fumlah  me 
with  (cbool-book*  he  could  noi  rciolve,  I  Ihui  found  myself  under 
the  aveeasily  of  borrowing  a  clast-fellow's  books,  and  daily  copying 
■  port  of  tliem  before  Uie  lesson.  On  llie  oilier  hnnd,  tlie  buneBt 
■nn  would  have  some  band  himself  In  my  iiistiniotinn,  and  gare  mc 
Anm  time  lo  liiav  some  hours  in  Ijatin.  In  his  youth  he  iiad  letirned 
tn  make  Latin  rene* :  scarcely  wa«  Knumui  lU  Vimliuiie  Mormn  got 
over,  when  I  too  must  take  to  vctse-making ;  all  this  before  1  Iwd 
tm4  any  authors,  or  could  possibly  p<»ee»8  any  store  of  words.  The 
Bun  was  withal  pasiioDnte  and  rigorous ;  in  every  point  repulsive ; 
with  ■  moderate  income  he  was  accused  of  avarice  ;  he  bad  the  atllF 
DCM  and  •clf-will  at  an  old  bachelor,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vanity 
of  aiming  lo  be  a  good  Latinist,  and,  what  was  more,  a  Tjitin  vene- 
OMker,  and  conaequcnily  a  literary  clergymnn.  These  qualities  of 
hia  all  contribulcd  to  OTorload  my  youth,  and  nip  awny  iu  llic  bud 

Mcnj»yraent  of  its  pleasnrcs.' 
'this  plain  hut  somewhat  leaden  stylo  does  Heyne  pro- 
'  detailing  the  crosses  and  losses  of  his  school-years. 
Etuinot  pretend  that  llie  narrative  delights  ur  much ; 
nay,  thtil  i(  is  not  nillier  bald  and  barrm  for  suc)i  a  narra- 
tive :  but  its  fidelity  may  he  relied  on :  and  it  paints  the 
clear,  broad,  strong  and  sum  en  hat  heavy  nature  of  the 
"writer,  perhaps  better  than  description  could  do.  It  is  curi- 
ous, for  instance,  to  see  with  how  little  of  a  purely  humane 
interest  lie  looks  baok  lo  his  cliildliood  ;  how  Heyne  the  man 
]»9  almost  grown  into  a  sort  of  teacliing-mnchine,  and  sees 
in  lleyne  the  hoy  little  else  than  the  incipient  Gemndgrinder, 
and  I«lls  us  little  else  but  how  lliis  wheel  afVer  tile  other  was 
devela[«d  in  him.  and  he  came  al  last  lo  grind  in  complete 
perfection.  We  could  have  wished  to  gel  some  view  into  the 
I  itterior  of  Ihnt  poor  Chemnitz  hovel,  with  its  unTesIing  loom 
■^■B  cheerless   hearth,   il^  si]ualor  nnd  devotion,   its  afTection 
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and  repining;  and  the  fire  of  nmtnral  genius  stmggihig  into 
flame  amid  sach  incumbrances,  in  an  atmosphere  so  danp 
and  dose  1  Bat  of  all  this  we  catch  few  farther  i^iimpssi; 
and  hear  only  of  Fabridiis  and  Owen  and  Paaor,  and  sbbool- 
ezaminationsy  and  rectors  that  had  been  taught  bj  EnmA 
Neither,  in  another  respect,  not  of  omission  bat  of  comm*- 
sion,  can  this  piece  of  writing  altogether  content  uis.  We 
must  object  a  little  to  the  spirit  of  it,  as  too  narioWy  too  in- 
tolerant Sebastian  Seydel  must  have  been  a  ▼eiy  mei^ 
man ;  but  is  it  right  that  Hejne,  of  all  others,  shonld  speak 
of  him  with  asperity?  Without  question  the  nnlbrCattato 
Seydel  meant  nobly,  had  not  thrift  stood  in  his  way.  Did 
he  not  pay  down  his  gvlden  every  quarter  regulviy,  and 
give  the  boy  a  blue  doak,  though  a  coarse  one?  Nay,  he 
bestowed  old  books  on  him,  and  instruction,  according  to 
his  gift,  in  the  mystery  of  verse-making.  And  was  not  all 
this  something  ?  And  if  thrift  and  charity  had  a  continual 
battle  to  fight,  was  not  that  better  than  a  flat  surrender  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  ?  The  other  pastors  of  Chemnitz  are 
all  quietly  forgotten :  why  should  Sebastian  be  remembered 
to  his  disadvantage  for  being  only  a  little  better  than 
they? 

Heyne  continued  to  be  much  infested  with  tasks  from 
Sebastian,  and  sorely  held  down  by  want,  and  discourage- 
ment of  every  sort.  The  school-course  moreover,  he  says, 
was  bad ;  nothing  but  the  old  routine  ;  vocables,  translations, 
exercises ;  all  without  spirit  or  purpose.  Nevertheless,  he 
continued  to  make  what  we  must  call  wonderful  proficiency  in 
these  branches  ;  especially  as  he  had  still  to  write  every  task 
before  he  could  learn  it.  For  he  prepared  *  Greek  versions,* 
lie  says,  *  also  Greek  verses ;  and  by  and  by  could  write 
'  down  in  Greek  prose,  and  at  last,  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latin 
'  verses,  the  discourses  he  heard  in  church  !'  Some  ray  of 
hope  was  beginning  to  spring  up  within  his  mind.  A  certiun 
>mall  degree  of  self-confidence  had  first  been  awakened  in 
him,  as  he  informs  us,  by  a  *  pedantic  adventure  : ' 
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'There  chanced  la  be  >  Mihool-GxamLnaCiuD  held,  nI  which  the 
Saperintoiulcnt.  u  chicr  school -mspector.  wu  ptvevnt.  This  man, 
I>r.  I'Lendor  Krli);er,  a  thealogian  of  tome  learning  for  hii  lime,  all 
al  onco  interrupted  Uio  rector,  who  wag  teaching  'r  {vt/urlm,  and  put 
the  queation :  Who  among  the  scholBrs  couli)  tell  him  what  might  be 
made/iri'  atui^amma  from  the  word  Auitriaf  Thia  whim  had  ariwn 
friua  the  circumstance  thnt  the  Sral  Slleaian  war  was  juit  b^gun  *, 
and  lome  auch  siiHjcrHm,  reckoned  very  happy,  had  appeared  in  a 
newtpaper.'  No  one  of  u*  knew  «>  much  ii«  what  aa  anagram  wne  ; 
vien  the  rcftor  looked  quilt  perplexed.  As  none  njiawered.  the  hitter 
began  to  itive  ub  a  description  of  nnaKrama  in  gpnural.  I  set  myaelf 
in  work,  and  apnng  fcrth  with  my  diacovery  ;  Vatiari!  Thia  was 
Mntething  diflerEnl  (Voin  the  newajmper  one :  go  mneli  the  greater 
va>  our  tiupetintendent's  odmirBtion :  and  the  more,  aa  the  iDcceii- 
tiil  aapiraiit  wiu  ■  little  bo;,  on  the  lowest  bench  of  llie  iKurula.  He 
gtoif  ted  oiil  hit  applauac  lu  me  ;  bul  nl  the  uime  time  set  tlie  whole 
athool  about  my  ears,  aa  he  atoiitly  upbraided  tlieni  wlili  being  beaten 
by  an  i^fimH,. 

'  BDOUgh  :  this  podBnti<?  ndvenlnr?  gave  the  fint  impulse  to  tiie 
de*i-l«pment  of  my  powers.  I  began  to  tsliH  aotne  credit  to  myself, 
Uld  in  s|Nle  of  all  the  oppression  and  contempt  in  which  1  ianguialied, 
lo  rewlTc  on  elmggling  ibrvmrd.  This  first  struggle  waa  in  truth 
Inufl^llMl  enough  ;  wia  aiam  regardi-d  as  a  piece  of  pride  and  con- 
critcdnMsi  It  brought  on  me  a  thousand  hnrailiatinns  and  diaquie- 
Xudea ;  at  times  it  might  degenerate  on  my  part  into  deSsoce. 
Stevertheless,  it  kept  mc  at  the  atretch  of  my  diligence,  ill-guided  as 
it  was.  anil  willidrcw  me  from  the  company  of  my  class-fellows, 
■tnong  whom,  as  among  children  of  low  birth  and  bad  nurture  could 
net  hi\  lo  be  the  case,  Ihe  utmost  conriK-ness  and  boorishnese  of 
vvery  sort  preruled.  The  plan  of  those  schools  does  not  include 
any  Ki^nernl  inspection,  but  limits  itself  to  mere  intelUotokl  in- 
MTucUon. 

'  Yet  on  ail  han<U,'  eonlinncs  he,  '  I  found  myself  loo  sadly  ham- 
pe«d.  The  perverse  way  in  which  the  old  parson  treated  me  ;  at 
home  the  disenntent  and  gmdging  of  my  parents,  especially  of  my 
liklher.  who  could  not  get  on  with  his  work,  and  still  thoujiht  that, 
had  I  kept  by  his  way  of  lii^,  he  might  now  have  had  some  help ; 
(lie  pressure  of  want,  the  feeling  of  being  behind  ei'ery  other ;  all 
'Lwould  allow  no  chceriiil  thought,  no  sentiment  of  worth  to 
I  np  within  me.  A  timorous,  boshftil,  awkward  carriage  shut 
it  atill  farther  Trom  all  exterior  attractions.  Where  could  I 
H  f«t  9ilany  was  agninit  Aqitria,  not,  as  in  Ihe  end,  allkd  with 
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iMzn  good  iDADoen,  elegance,  a  rigbt  waj  oC  thnwghif    WlM^ 
could  I  attain  any  culture  for  heart  and  tpiritl 

'  Upwardf ,  howerer,  I  stiU  strore.  A  feding  of  hoBoar,  a  wMi 
for  aomething  better*  an  eflbrt  to  woi^  m jadf  out  of  thia  ahaiemairt, 
inoeasantlj  attended  me ;  but  without  direction  aa  it  waa,  it  led  aw 
rather  to  auUemieaa,  misanthn^y  and  downiahneta. 

'  At  lengtfi  a  place  opened  for  me,  where  aome  tndning'  ia  theat 
pointa  lay  within  my  reach.  One  of  our  senatora  took  hia  modNT- 
in-law  home  to  lire  with  him ;  she  had  still  two  children  with  hv, 
a  son  and  a  daughter,  both  about  n^  own  age.  For  the  aon  pfiwiei 
lesaons  were  wanted ;  and  haj^y  I  was  diosen  for  the  porpoae. 

'  As  these  private  lessons  brought  me  in  a  gMm  mondilyy  I  now 
be|^  to  defend  myself  a  little  against  the  gnimbling  of  my  pareoAi. 
Hitherto  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  work  occadonaUy,  thai  I 
might  not  be  told  how  I  was  eating  thehr  biead  for  nothing ;  dotfuib 
and  oil  for  n^  lamp,  I  had  earned  by  teaching  in  tiie  house :  theaa 
thinga  I  could  now  relinquish ;  and  thus  my  ooodition  was  in  adne 
degree  improved.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  now  opportunity  of 
seeing  persons  of  better  education.  I  gained  the  goodwill  of  the 
fiunily;  so  that  besides  the  lesson-hours,  I  generally  lived  there. 
Such  society  afforded  me  some  culture,  extended  my  conceptioDS 
and  opinions,  and  also  polished  a  little  the  rudeness  of  my  ex- 
terior.' 

In  this  senatorial  house  he  must  have  been  somewhat  more 
at  ease ;  for  he  now  very  privately  fell  in  love  with  bis  pupD's 
sister,  and  made  and  burnt  many  Greek  and  Latin  verses  in 
her  praise;  and  had  sweet  dreams  of  sometime  rising  *so 
high  as  to  be  worthy  of  her.'  Even  as  matters  stood,  he 
acquired  her  friendship  and  that  of  her  mother.  But  the 
grand  concern,  for  the  present,  was  how  to  get  to  college  at 
Leipzig.  Old  Sebastian  had  promised  to  stand  good  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  unquestionably  would  have  done  so  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  had  it  cost  him  nothing :  but  he  promised 
and  promised,  without  doing  aught ;  above  all,  without  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket ;  and  elsewhere  there  was  no  help  or 
resource.  At  length,  wearied  perhaps  with  the  boy's  im- 
portunity, he  determined  to  bestir  himself;  and  so  directed 
his  assistant,  who  was  just  making  a  journey  to  Leipzig,  to 
show  Heyne  the  road :  the  two  arrived  in  perfect  safety ; 
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Hpyne  <till  longing  after  cash,  for  of  liis  own  he  haA  onlj- 
Iwo  ffuJflm,  about  live  sliillings ;  but  the  assislaiit  left  him  in 
n  Iixlging-houEe,  and  went  hie  tray,  raying  he  hud  no  farther 

The  mu^ieries  of  a  poor  scholar's  life  were  now  fo  be 
fieync's  pordon  in  fnjl  measure.  Ill-clothed,  lotallv  desti- 
tute of  books,  with  five  ^billings  in  liis  purse,  he  found  him- 
K\ftft  down  in  the  Leipzig  University,  to  study  all  learning. 
Despondenuy  al  first  ovennastei'ed  the  poor  boy's  hcail,  and 
he  sank  into  sickness,  from  whieb  indeed  he  recovered  ;  but 
only,  he  says,  '  to  fall  into  condilions  of  life  where  he  became 
the  prey  of  desperation.'  How  he  conti'ived  to  exist,  much 
more  to  sindy,  h  scarcely  apparrnt  from  thi^  narrative. 
The  unhappy  old  Sebastian  did  at  length  send  him  some 
[ullaDce,  and  at  i-nre  intervals  repealed  the  dole ;  yet  ever 
^rith  his  own  peculiar  grace  ;  not  till  after  imspe&kalile  solici- 
tations; in  qnantiliee  that  were  consumed  by  inexiinguUh- 
able  debt,  and  coupled  with  sour  admonitions ;  nay,  on  one 
oocasion,  addrei^sed'  estemally,  'A  Mr.  ffa/ne,  EtudiaST 
wSglibeant.'  For  half  a  year  he  would  leave  him  wilhont 
nil  help  ;  then  promise  to  rome  and  see  what  he  was  doing ; 
tome  accordingly,  and  return  without  leaving  him  a  penny : 
neither  could  the  destitute  youth  ever  obtain  any  public 
furtherance ;  no  freiliaeh  (fre«-table)  or  sHpendivm  was  lo 
be  procured.  Many  times  he  had  no  regular  meal ;  '  often 
not  three  halfpence  for  a  loaf  at  midday.'  He  longed  lo  be 
dead,  lor  his  spirit  was  often  sunk  in  the  gloom  of  darkness. 
'One  good  heart  alone,'  says  be,  'I  found,  and  that  in  the 
*  Mrvant-girl  of  the  house  where  1  lodged.  She  laid  oai 
'  money  for  ray  most  pressing  necessities,  and  risked  almost 
'  all  she  had,  seeing  me  in  such  frightful  want.  Could  I  but 
'  And  thee  in  the  world  even  now,  Ibou  good  pious  soul,  thai 
'  I  might  repay  thee  what  thou  then  didst  for  mc  ! ' 

Heyne  declares  it  to  be  still  a  mystery  to  him  how  he 
slood  all  this.     '  What  carried  me  forward,'  continues  he, 
B  not  ambition;  any  youthful  drenm  of  one  day  taking 
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'  s  place,  or  Riming  to  take  one,  tuaoag  the  kamad.  It  li 
'tme,  the  bitter  feeling  of  debasemeat,  of  deflden^  in  edn- 
*o«tion  and  external  polish,  the  aontcioiuneu  of  «wkirai4- 
'  neae  in  social  life,  incessantl;  occompaDied  me.  But  bj 
'chief  strength  lay  in  a  certain  defiance  of  Fate.  Thii 
'gave  me  courage  not  to  yield;  everywhere  to  try  to  tiu 
'ntterauMt  whether  I  was  doomed  without  remedy  nerer 
'to  rise  front  this  degradation.' 

Of  order  in  his  studies  there  oould  he  little  expectotiaL 
He  did  not  even  know  what  profession  he  was  aiming  altm ; 
M  Sehaatian  was  for  theology ;  and  Heyne,  though  himself 
averse  to  it,  affected  and  only  affected  to  comply:  besidss 
he  bad  do  money  to  pay  class  fbesj  it  was  only  to  opea 
lectures,  or  at  most  to  ill-guarded  class-rooms,  that  he  eonU 
gain  admission.  Of  this  ill-guarded  sort  was  Winkler's; 
into  which  poor  Heyne  insinuated  himself  to  hear  philos- 
ophy. Alas,  the  first  problem  of  all  philosophy,  the  keep- 
ing of  soul  and  body  together,  was  wellnigh  too  hard  for 
him  I  Winkler's  students  were  of  a  riotous  description ;  ac- 
customed, among  other  improprieties,  to  scharren,  scraping 
with  the  feet  One  day  they  chose  to  receive  Heyne  in  thii 
fashion ;  and  he  could  not  venture  back.  '  Nevertheless,' 
adds  he,  simply  enough, '  the  beadle  came  to  me  some  time 
'afterwards,  demanding  ihc  fee:  I  had  my  own  ebiftj  to 
'take  before  1  could  raise  it.' 

Emesti  was  the  only  teacher  from  whom  he  derived  any 
benolit ;  the  man,  indeed,  whose  influence  seems  to  have 
shaped  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  his  studies.  By 
dint  of  excessive  endeavours  he  gained  admittance  to  Er- 
nesti's  lectures;  and  here  first  learned,  says  Heeren,  'what 
interpretation  of  the  classic.^  meant.'  One  Crist  also^  a 
^ilrange,  lantastic  Sir  Plume  of  a  Professor,  who  built  much 
on  lasie,  elegance  of  manners  and  the  like,  took  some  notice 
of  him,  and  procured  him  a  little  employment  as  a  private 
teacher.  This  might  be  more  useful  than  his  advice  to  imi- 
tate Scallger,  and  read  the  anrients  so  as  to  begin  with  the 
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fllOEt  vnh'eDt,  and  proceed  regularly  to  ihe  latest.  Small 
stinrtee  it  con  do  a  bedrid  man  to  (louviiice  him  that  waltz- 
ing is  preJci'able  to  qnadrille»  !  '  Criat'^  Leciure^,'  sajA  be, 
'were  a  tissue  of  endlesa  digressions,  vrhicli,  however,  now 
•Mid  then  uuntaioed  excellenl  remarks,' 

Bui  Hcyne's  hest  iRscher  was  himself.  No  pressure  of  dis- 
tressed, no  want  of  books,  adTisera  or  encouragement,  not  hun- 
gHT  itscti'  could  alule  liis  resolute  perHeTerauce.  What  books 
be  could  come  at  ho  borrowed  ;  and  such  was  liis  eseesa  of 
fcdl  in  reailing,  tliat  for  a  whole  haH-year  lie  allowed  him- 
self only  two  nights  of  sleep  in  the  week,  till  at  last  a  fever 
obliged  him  to  be  more  moderate.  His  diligence  was  un- 
directed, or  ill-directed,  but  it  never  resttd,  never  paused, 
and  (uuitl  at  length  prevail.  Fortune  had  cast  him  into  ii 
careri),  and  he  was  groping  darkly  round  ;  but  the  prisoner 
WH3  a.  giant,  and  would  at  lenglk  burst  forth  as  a  giant  into 
■hit  light  of  day.  Heyne,  without  any  clear  aim,  almost 
witliuul  any  hope,  had  set  his  heart  on  attaining  knowledge  i 
n  force,  as  of  instinct,  drove  him  on,  and  no  promise  and 
no  llircut  could  turn  him  back.  It  wns  at  the  very  depth 
of  bis  de^iilulion,  when  he  had  not  '  three  groichtn  for  n 
loaf  to  dine  on,'  that  be  refused  a  tutorship,  with  hanilsomu 
enuuuh  iippointmenid,  but  which  was  lu  have  removed  him 
frwm  the  University.  Crist  had  sent  for  him  oue  Sunday, 
md  made  him  the  proposal :  '  There  arose  a  rtolcnt  strug- 
gle within  me,'  says  he, '  which  drove  me  to  and  fin  for 
wveml  duya ;  to  this  hour  it  is  incomprehensible  to  me 
where  I  found  resolution  to  determine  on  renouncing  the 
oRi^r,  and  pursuing  my  object  in  Leipzig.'  A  man  with  a 
fcnlf  volition  goes  backwards  and  forwards,  and  makes  no 
way  on  the  smoothest  road ;  a  man  with  a  whole  volition 
advancers  on  the  roughest,  and  will  reach  his  purpose  if  iherr. 
be  even  n  Utile  wisdom  in  it. 

With  his  first  two  years'  residence  in  Leipzig,  Heyne's 
pnconAl  tmrmtive  terminates  ;  not  because  the  nodus  of 
the    hi^ittiry    had    been    -solved    then,    and    his    perplexities 
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deared  up,  bat  dmpl;  becanse  be  bad  not  TotiBd  dnw  CH 
reUte  &rther.  A  long  series  of  straitened  btqieleM  di9*i 
were  j'et  appointed  bim.  By  .ErnestTB  or  Ciisfs  tMoOter 
mendation,  be  occasionally  got  emplojrmeut  in  giving  prirr 
Tate  lessons;  at  one  time,  he  woriied  ai  secratarj  nB^ollfr:' 
sical  bodman  to  '  Cnisio^,  the  pbiloeopber,'  who  fUt  a  liBla! 
nisted  in  bia  Greek  and  Latin ;  evOTTwhere  be  Ibmd  Ik* . 
eoantiest  aocommodation,  and  sliifUng  firom  side  to  ode  ai 
dreM7  vidsntude  of  want,  had  to  spin  oat  an  ezi«Miu»' 
warmed  by  no  ny  of  comfort,  except  &e  fire  diat  burst  ik> 
emouldwvd  anqaencbably  witMn  bis  own  boeom.  Ho««ra^> 
be  had  now  chosen  a  pro&Mi<m,  that  of  law,  at  whid^  aaHi 
many  other  bnochea  of  learning,  be  was  Utonring  with  kjc 
<M  dUigence.  Of  preferment  in  this  province  then  wat^; 
for  the  present,  little  or  no  hope  {  but  this  was  no  new 
thing  with  Heyne.  By  degrees,  too,  bis  fine  talents  and 
endeavours,  and  his  perverse  situation,  began  to  attract 
notice  and  sympattiy ;  and  here  and  there  some  well-wisher 
had  his  eye  on  him,  and  stood  ready  to  do  him  a  service. 
Two-and-twenty  yeara  of  penury  and  joyless  struggling  had 
non  passed  over  the  man ;  how  many  more  such  might  be 
added  was  still  uncertain ;  yet  surely  the  longest  winter  is 
followed  by  a  spring. 

Another  trifling  inddent,  little  better  than  that  old  '  pedan- 
tic adventure,*  again  brought  about  important  changes  in 
Heyne's  situation.  Among  his  favourers  in  Leipzig  had 
been  the  preacher  of  a  French  chapel,  one  Lacoste,  who,  at 
this  time,  was  cut  off  by  death.  Heyne,  it  is  said  in  the 
real  sorrow  of  bis  heart,  composed  a  long  Latin  Epicedinm 
on  that  occasion  :  the  poem  bad  nowise  been  intended  for  the 
press :  but  cert^n  bearers  of  Ihe  deceased  were  so  pleased 
with  it,  that  they  had  it  printed,  and  this  in  the  finest  style 
of  typography  and  decoration.  It  was  this  latter  circum- 
stance, not  the  merit  of  the  verses,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  considerable,  that  attracted  the  attention  of  Count 
Brilbl,  the  well-known  prime  minister  and  &vourite  of  the 
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Etrclor.  BrUhl'a  ^ons  were  studying  in  Leipzig ;  he  was 
plca^ci)  to  express  liimsi^lf  contented  with  tlie  poem,  and 
lu  Mij,  that  he  filiould  like  to  bare  the  author  b  liis  ser- 
vice. A  prime  minister's  words  are  not  as  water  spilt 
upon  the  gruund.  which  cannot  l>o  gathered ;  but  rather  as 
lieavenly  manna,  ivhich  is  treasured  up  and  eaten,  not  with- 
uui  a  religious  ientimeni.  Heyne  was  forthwith  written  to 
from  all  qunriere,  [hat  his  fortune  was  made :  he  bad  but 
to  show  himacif  in  Dresden,  aaid  his  friends  with  one  vuice, 
and  goliJeti  aiiowers  from  the  ministerial  cornucopia  would 
refrc^li  him  almogt  to  saturation.  For,  wan  not  the  Count 
taken  with  him;  and  nho  in  all  Saxony,  not  excepting 
Serene  Higline^a  itself,  could  gainsay  llie  Count  ?  Over- 
p«rsuaded,  and  against  his  will,  Ileyne  at  length  (tetermined 
on  the  journey  ;  for  which,  as  an  indispensaltle  preliminary, 
•fifty-one  lAalers'  had  to  be  borrowed;  and  so,  following 
this  hopeful  (|iiest,  he  actually  arrived  at  Dresden  in  April, 
1752.  Count  Briilil  received  hira  with  the  most  captivat- 
ing smiles ;  and  even  assured  liim  in  words,  that  he,  Count 
Briihl,  would  take  care  of  him.  But  a  prime  minister  has 
eo  much  to  take  care  of!  Ueyue  danced  attendance  all 
spring  and  summer ;  happier  than  our  Johnson,  inasmuch 
us  he  had  not  to  '  blow  his  fingers  in  a  cold  lobby,'  the 
weattier  l>eing  warm ;  and  obtained  not  only  promises,  but 
maeful  experience  of  their  value  at  courts. 

He  was  lo  be  made  a  secretary,  with  five  hundred,  with 
four  hundreil,  or  even  with  three  hundred  l/ialert,  of  income  : 
ouly,  in  the  meanwhile,  liin  oiU  stock  of  fifty-one  had  quite 
ran  out,  and  he  had  nothing  to  live  upon.  By  great  good 
luck,  he  procured  some  employment  in  his  old  crnt^  pri- 
vate teaching,  which  helped  him  through  the  winter ;  but 
as  this  ceased,  he  remained  without  resources.  He  tried 
Workiog  for  the  booksellers,  and  translated  a  French  ro- 
nanee,  and  a  Greek  one,  Chariton's  Loves  of  Chareas  and 
OiUiriiOci :  however,  his  emoluments  would  scarcely  fur- 
Irisli  him  with  sail,  not  to  speak  of  victuals.     He  sold  his 
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few  books.  A  licentiate  in  divinitj,  one  Sonntag^  took  phjr 
on  his  houselessness,  and  shared  a  garret  with  him ;  where, 
as  there  was  no  nnoocupied  bed,  Hejne  slept  on  the  floor, 
with  a  few  fdios  for  his  pillow.  So  fared  he  as  to  lodging: 
in  regard  to  board,  he  gathered  empty  pease-cods,  and  had 
them  boiled;  this  was  not  unfrequentlj  his  onlj  meaL  — 
O  je  poor  naked  wretches!  what  would  Bishop  Watson 
say  to  this  ?  — At  length,  by  dint  of  incredible  solidtatkins, 
Heyne,  in  the  antamn  of  1758,  obtained,  not  his  secretary- 
ship,  but  the  post  of  under-derk  (eopUi)  in  the  Brilhl  Li- 
brary, with  one  hondred  thalers  of  salary ;  a  sum  hardy 
suffident  to  keep-in  life,  which,  indeed,  was  now  a  great 
pdnt  with  him.  In  such  sort  was  this  young  scholar  '  taken 
care  of.' 

Nevertheless,  it  was  under  these  external  circumstances 
that  he  first  entered  on  his  proper  career,  and  forcibly  made  a 
place  for  himself  among  the  learned  men  of  his  day.  In  1754^ 
he  prepared  his  edition  of  Tibullus,  which  was  printed  next 
year  at  Leipzig ;  ^  a  work  said  to  exhibit  remarkable  talent, 
inasmuch  as  *  tlie  rudiments  of  all  those  excellences,  by  which 
'  Heyne  afterwards  became  distinguished  as  a  commentator 
*  on  the  classics,  are  more  or  less  apparent  in  it.'  The  most 
illustrious  Henry  Count  von  Briihl,  in  spite  of  the  dedica- 
tion, paid  no  regard  to  this  Tibullus ;  as  indeed  Germany 
at  large  paid  little :  but,  in  another  country,  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Rhunken,  where  it  was  rightly  estimated,  and 
lay  waiting,  as  in  due  season  appeared,  to  be  the  pledge  of 
better  fortune  for  its  author. 

Meanwhile  the  day  of  difficulty  for  Heyne  was  yet  far 
from  past  The  profits  of  his  Tibullus  served  to  cancel 
some  debts ;  on  the  strength  of  the  hundred  thciiers,  the 
spindle  of  Clotho  might  still  keep  turning,  though  languidly ; 
but,  ere  long,  new  troubles  arose.  His  superior  in  the  Li- 
brary was  one  Rost,  a  poetaster,  atlieist,  and   gold-maker, 

^  Albii  TVmlU  qua  extant   Oirminn^  norh  ciirig  cnstignta.      /Uustristimo 
Domino  Utnrico  Comiti  de  Briihl  inscripta.    Lipsice,    1765. 
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irho  oorrapted  his  religious  principles  ^nd  plagued  him  wiili 
capriuM :  over  the  former  evil  Heyae  at  length  triumphed, 
and  beCAine  &  rational  ChriBtinn ;  but  llie  latter  van  an 
abiding  grievance:  not,  indeed,  foj-ever.  for  it  was  removed 
ty  a  greater.  In  1756,  tie  Seven- Years  War  broke  out; 
Frederick  advaoced  towards  Dresden,  animated  wilh  espe- 
cial fuiy  against  Bi'Ubl ;  whose  palaces  Rcnirdingly  in  a  Tew 
inonlhs  were  reduced  to  ashe»,  aa  his  70,000  splendid  vol- 
umes were  annihilated  by  fire  and  by  water,'  and  alt  his 
dume^lics  and  dependants  turned  to  the  street  without  ap- 
peal. 

Heyne  had  lately  been  engaged  in  studying  Epictetus,  and 
pab1ii>hing.  ad  Jidem  Codd.  Mnnpt.,  an  edition  of  hi«  Knchi- 
ridion ;  *  from  which,  quoth  Heeren,  his  great  soul  had  ac- 
quired much  stoical  nourishment.  Such  nourishment  never 
comes  wrong  in  life ;  and,  surely,  at  this  time  Heyne  had 
Hoed  of  it  all.  However,  he  struggled  as  he  tiad  been  wont : 
translttted  [lamphlets,  somerime^  wrote  newspaper  articles ; 
cat  wlien  he  had  wherewithal,  and  resolutely  endured  when 
he  had  not.  By  and  by,  Rabener,  to  whom  he  was  a  little 
kttowui  offered  him  a  tutorship  in  the  family  of  a  Herr  von 
8cb0nberg;  which  Heyne,  not  without  reluctance,  accepted. 
Tulorshi{i3  were  at  all  times  his  aversion :  his  rugged  ple- 
beian proud  spirit  made  business  of  that  sort  grievous :  but 
Want  btood  over  him,  like  un  armed  man,  and  was  not  to  be 
reasoned  with. 

In  this  Sehdnberg  family,  a  novel  and  unexpected  series 
of  fortunes  awaited  him;  but  whether  hir  weal  or  for  woe 
might  still  be  hard  to  determine  The  name  of  Theresa 
Weisa  has  become  a  sort  of  Lla!>sical  word  in  biogmpliy ;  her 

I  One  rich  OBTBO,  on  iiiwuTto  Hnrutinrs  «Biik  in  tho  EIIm;  nnoilier 
Hill  more  valusblfl  pnrtian  hod  been,  for  snfely,  dspotlled  Id  h  rault; 
throngll  whlcli  psaied  csrtBin  plpwi  of  anifitiat  water-worksi  Ihae  llie 
MilDon  broke,  and  when  the  vaalt  came  to  be  opened,  all  wa«  redncsd  I'l 
pulp  and  moat'l.    The  homb-abells  burnt  the  remaloder. 

The  CbdieM.  or  nitUw  the  Oriw.  was  to  BrlilirB  IJ- 
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union  with  Hejne  formB,  as  it  were,  a  green  ejrpreBS-and- 
myrtle  oasis  in  his  otherwise  hard  and  stonj  historj.  It 
was  here  that  he  first  met  with  her;  that  thej  learned  to 
love  each  other.  She  was  the  orphan  of  a '  professor  on  the 
lute ; '  had  long,  amid  poverty  and  afflictions,  been  tninel, 
like  the  stoics,  to  bear  and  forbear ;  was  now  in  ber  twenty- 
seventh  year,  and  the  humble  companion,  as  she  had  oooe 
been  the  school-mate,  of  the  Frau  von  Sdionbei^g^  whose 
young  brother  Heyne  had  come  to  teach.  Their  first  iDt»- 
view  may  be  described  in  his  own  words,  which  Heeren  li 
here  again  happily  enabled  to  introduce : 

*  It  was  on  tbe  10th  of  October  (her  future  deathdsj !)  that  I  fint 
entered  the  Schonberg  house.  Towards  what  mountains  of  mis- 
chanoes  was  I  now  proceeding  I  To  what  endless  tissues  of  good 
and  evil  hap  was  the  thread  here  taken  up !  Could  I  &ncy  that,  at 
this  moment,  Providence  was  deciding  the  fortune  of  my  life !  I 
was  ushered  into  a  room,  where  sat  several  ladies  engaged,  with 
gay  youthful  sportiveness,  in  friendly  confidential  talk.  Frau  von 
Sclionberg,  but  lately  married,  yet  at  this  time  distant  from  her  hus- 
band, was  preparing  for  a  journey  to  him  at  Prague,  where  his  busi- 
ness detained  him.  On  her  brow  still  beamed  the  pure  innocence  of 
youth ;  in  lier  eyes  you  saw  a  glad  soft  vernal  sky  ;  a  smiling  loving 
complaisance  accompanied  her  discourse.  This  too  seemed  one  of 
those  souls,  clear  and  uncontaminated  as  thoy  come  from  the  hands 
of  their  Maker.  By  reason  of  her  brother,  in  her  tender  love  of 
him,  I  must  have  been  to  her  no  unimportant  guest. 

'  Beside  her  stood  a  young  lady,  dignifle<l  in  a8i)ect  of  fair,  slender 
shape,  not  regular  in  feature,  yet  soul  in  every  glance.  Her  words, 
her  looks,  her  every  movement,  impressed  you  with  respect ;  an- 
other sort  of  respect  than  what  is  paid  to  rank  and  birth.  Good 
sense,  good  feeling  disclosed  itself  in  all  she  did.  You  forgot  that 
more  beauty,  more  softness,  miglit  have  been  demanded ;  you  lelt 
yourself  under  the  influence  of  sometliing  noble,  something  stately 
and  earnest,  something  decisive  that  lay  in  her  look,  in  her  gestures : 
not  less  attracted  to  her,  than  compelled  to  reverence  her. 

'  More  than  esteem  the  first  sight  of  Tlieresa  did  not  inspire  me 
with.  What  I  noticed  most  were  the  eflTorts  she  made  to  relieve  my 
embarrassment  tlie  fruit  of  my  downbent  pride,  and  to  keep  me,  a 
stranger,  entering  among  familiar  acquaintances,  in  easy  conversa- 
tion.   Her  good  heart  reminded  her  how  much  the  unfortunate  re- 
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-^dn>  encouraKeuieiit  1  i-ipefiully  wlion  plActil,  m  I  waa,  am'wtt 
IhcMie  U  vbofiu  protecliua  he  muel  look  up.  Thus  wiu  my  flrtl 
j  kindne«a  Tor  lice  awakened  by  that  good  heartednees,  wlijuh  maile 
her  among;  tliouwnila  a  beneficent  angel.  She  was  one  at  this  luu- 
mcDl  u>  mywlf ;  Tor  i  twice  reecired  letters  from  an  unknown  band, 
GDalaining  moncf,  which  great];  alleviated  mj  difflonldes. 

'  111  a  few  duya,  on  tlie  I4tb  of  Oetober,  1  commented  niy  task  of 
iiuiructioD,  Her  1  did  not  see  again  titl  the  following  spring,  wtien 
•he  RTlurufd  with  her  friend  from  Prague ;  and  then  only  onee  or 
twice,  na  iihe  loon  accompanied  frau  von  Sohiinberg  to  the  country, 
tniEnidorf  in  Oberlau«ilz  (Uiiper  Liuatia).  They  left  ub,  after  it 
btil  Wen  u'ttled  that  1  was  to  (bllow  them  iti  a  t^w  day*  with  my 
pupil.  My  young  lieart  joyed  in  tlie  [iroapeut  of  rural  pleasures,  ot 
which  I  hod,  from  of  ohl,  cherished  a  thoiiiand  dvlightful  dreams. 
I  itSU  remember  Ilie  6th  of  May,  when  we  svt  out  for  .Xnodorf. 

'  The  society  of  two  eullivalud  ttmalea,  who  belonged  to  the 
oobleal  of  tlieir  tux,  and  the  endeavour  to  acqnire  their  esteem,  con- 
Bibuled  Co  form  luy  own  oliftracter.  Nature  and  rcUgioQ  were  the 
olgectt  of  tny  daily  conieroplalion  ;  I  began  to  act  and  live  on  priu- 
dpIi'B,  uf  which,  titl  now.  I  bad  never  thought:  these  loo  formed  tlie 
■DtQect  of  our  lainatant  disuuuree.  Jjjvely  Naturu  and  eoiitude  ei- 
alled  our  feclinga  to  a  pilch  of  pious  enthusiasm. 

'  Sooner  than  I,  Theresa  discovered  tliaC  lier  friendship  lor  me  was 
growing  into  a  passion.  Her  natmni  melanchoty  now  seized  her 
heart  more  tiocniy  than  ever ;  often  our  glad  hours  were  changed 
Into  very  gloomy  and  sad  ones.  Whenever  our  convcrsatioii 
chanced  to  turn  on  religion  (she  whs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faitli), 
I  obaiTved  that  her  grief  becami!  more  apparent.  I  noticed  her  re- 
double her  devotions  ;  and  somedmes  found  her  in  solitude,  weeping 
*od  prating  with  such  a  IHilness  of  heart  as  I  had  never  seen.' 

Ttiuresa  and  Iter  lover,  or  at  loasL  beloved,  were  soon  sep- 
nnited,  und  for  a  long  while  kept  much  usuuder ;  |iiirlly  hy 
dmnfsstic  arrangements,  alill  more  by  llie  tumults  of  war. 
Heyiie  attended  hla  pupil  to  the  Wittenberg  University,  and 
lived  there  a  year ;  studying  for  his  own  behoof,  chiefly  in 
pliiloiophy  and  German  history,  and  with  more  proRl,  as  lie 
wys,  tliui  of  old.  There'ia  and  he  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence, which  oi\en  passeil  into  uieluDeholy  and  enthusiasm. 
The  Prussian  cannon  drove  him  out  of  Wiilenberg :  his 
|[  ygpil  and  lie  witnessed  the  bombardment  of  the  place  from 
^I^Hi^ghlioiirhood ;  and,  having  waited  till  their  L'niversity 
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became  'a  heap  of  rabbish,'  had  to  retire  elaewhither  for 
accommodation.  The  young  man  subsequentlj  went  to  En 
langen,  then  to  Gdttingen.  Heyne  remained  again  without 
employment,  alone  in  Dre^^en*  Theresa  was  liYing  in  lH 
neighbourhood,  lovely  and  sad  as  ever ;  bot  a  new  bombaid- 
ment  drove  her  also  to  a  distance.  She  left  her  little  prop* 
erty  with  Heyne ;  who  removed  it  to  his  lodging,  and  dete^ 
mined  to  abide  the  Prussian  siege,  having  indeed  no  other 
resource.  The  sack  of  cities  looks  so  well  on  paper,  that  we 
must  find  a  little  space  here  for  Heyne's  account  of  bis  e^ 
perience  in  this  business ;  though  it  is  none  of  the  bri^iteit 
accounts;  and  indeed  contrasts  but  poorly  with  Rabenei^ 
brisk  sarcastic  narrative  of  the  same  adventure ;  for  he  too 
was  cannonaded  out  of  Dresden  at  this  time,  and  lost  hoow 
and  home,  and  books  and  manuscripts,  and  all  but  good 
humour. 

'  The  Prussians  advanced  meanwhile,  and  on  the  18th  of  July 
(1760)  the  bombardment  of  Dresden  began.  SoTeral  nights  I 
passed,  in  com]>any  with  others,  in  a  tavern,  and  the  days  in  mj 
room;  so  that  I  could  hear  the  balls  from  the  battery,  as  they  flew 
through  the  streets,  whizzing  past  my  windows.  An  indiflerence 
to  danger  and  to  life  took  such  possession  of  me,  that  on  the  last 
morning  of  the  siege,  I  went  early  to  bed,  and,  amid  tlie  frightfuUest 
crashing  of  bombs  and  grenades,  fell  fast  asleep  of  &tigao,  and  h^ 
sound  till  midday.  On  awakening,  I  huddled-on  my  clothes,  and  nm 
down  stairs,  but  found  the  whole  house  deserted.  I  had  returned  to 
my  room,  considering  what  I  was  to  do,  whither,  at  all  events,  I  was 
to  take  my  chest,  when,  witli  a  tremendous  crash,  a  bomb  came 
down  in  the  court  of  the  house  ;  did  not,  indeed,  set  fire  to  it,  but  oo 
all  sides  shattered  everything  to  pieces.  The  thought,  that  where 
one  bomb  fell,  more  would  soon  follow,  gave  me  wings;  I  darted 
down  stairs,  found  the  house-door  locked,  ran  to  and  fh> ;  at  last  got 
entrance  into  one  of  tlie  under-rooms,  and  sprang  though  the  win- 
dow into  the  street. 

'  Empty  as  the  street  where  I  lived  had  been,  I  found  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfares  crowded  with  fugitives.  Amidst  the  whistling  of 
balls,  I  ran  along  the  Schlossgasse  towards  the  Elbe-Bridge,  and  to 
forward  to  the  Ncustadt,  out  of  which  the  Prussians  had  now  been 
forced  to  retreat.    Glad  that  I  had  leave  to  rest  anywhere,  I  pasted 
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MR!  p«rt  of  the  night  on  the  floor  of  an  empty  house ;  the  other, 
wilnewinK  thv  ftiglitful  liijhi  ol'  Sying  bomlis,  nnil  n  liiirnlng  city. 

'  Ac  break  of  clay,  a  little  postern  was  opened  b;  Ihc  AmUian 
goBrd,  lu  let  the  fugitives  get  out  of  tbc  (talis.  TUe  captain,  la  hil 
inolvnce,  called  Ibe  people  Lutheran  iloga,  anil  with  iIue  nicknaine 
gBTe  eadi  of  lu  a  sCroko  at  we  pnstcd  through  the  gale. 

'I  wiu  now  at  large  ;  and  the  thought,  Whtlhcr  bound?  begun  for 
the  ffnt  time  Co  employ  me.  As  J  bad  run,  inileed  leapt  from  my 
bouw!,  in  the  night  of  (error,  I  had  carried  with  nui  no  parlJde  of 
tof  properly,  and  not  ai/runeAcn  of  money.  Only  in  hurrying  along 
Ibe  abvct.  I  had  chanced  to  see  a  CaTem  open ;  it  was  an  Italian's, 
when!  I  uved  to  pass  tlie  nights.  Here  espying  a  fur  cloak,  1  bad 
picked  it  up,  and  thrown  it  abqut  me.  With  this  I  walked  along,  in 
one  of  the  eiillriest  days,  from  the  Neustadt.  over  the  sand  and  the 
moor,  and  took  the  roatl  for  jl^nadorf,  where  Theresa  with  her  friend 
woi  it^ing ;  the  inother-in.hiw  of  tlie  latter  being  also  on  a  vitit  to 
llnrm.  la  the  tierciwt  heal  ut  the  sun,  through  Iraels  of  country 
lileDt  and  deemed,  1  walked  four  leagues  to  Biichopfwerda,  when-  I 
had  to  sleep  in  an  inn  among  carriers.  Towards  midnight  iirrived  a 
poatUion  with  retum-horses ;  I  asked  him  to  let  me  ride  one ;  and 
wllb  htm  1  proceeded,  till  my  rood  turned  olT  from  the  b'S^way. 
All  day,  I  heard  the  thots  at  poor  Dresden  re^uhoing  Id  Ihu  hilla. 

•  Curiosity  at  first  made  my  reception  al  -^Insdorf  very  warni. 
Bnt  u  1  come  lo  appear  in  the  character  of  an  altogether  dcfttituTc 
man,  ttie  family  could  see  in  me  only  a  failure  burden  :  no  invitation 
to  continne  with  them  followed.  In  a  tbw  days  came  a  chance  of 
OMiTejrance,  by  a  waggon  for  Neustadt,  to  a  certain  Frau  von  Kiel- 
t^er  a  ftw  miles  on  tliis  side  of  it ;  I  was  favoured  with  some  old 
Itnen  fur  tlio  road.  TIio  good  Theresa  suffered  unspeakably  under 
these  procecdinga  :  the  noble  tody,  her  fl'iend,  had  not  been  allowed 
l«  act  accDrding  to  Ibf  dictates  of  her  own  heart. 

'Kol  till  now  did  I  Ibel  wluilly  how  miserable  I  was.  Spuming 
at  destiny,  and  hardening  my  heart,  1  entered  on  this  journey. 
Wllb  Uie  Frau  von  Fletacher  too  my  abode  was  brief;  and  by  the 
finl  opportunity  I  returned  to  Dresden.  There  was  still  a  possibil- 
ity that  my  loilging  might  have  been  sared.  With  beary  heart  1 
entered  the  city ;  hastened  to  the  place  whece  1  had  lived,  and  found 
—  a  heap  of  ssliei,' 

n«}nDr  took  up  his  quarters  in  ihe  vacant  rooms  of  thtt 
BrOhl  Library.  Some  frieiids  endeavoured  to  allevial«  hia 
distre^fi ;  but  war  oiul  ramours  of  war  (»ntjnued  lo  harass 
him,  anJ  'Irivc  iiira  to  snd  I'ro  ;  and  his  Theresa,  afterwards 
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aUo  a  fugitive,  was  now  as  poor  as  himself  She  heeM 
little  the  loss  of  her  property ;  bat  inwaid  soRow  and  m 
many  outward  agitations  preyed  hard  upon  her ;  in  the  wia> 
ter  she  fell  violently  sick  at  Dresden,  was  givea  np  by  her 
physicians ;  received  extreme  unction  according  to  the  rilel 
of  her  church ;  and  was  for  some  hours  believed  to  be  dei& 
Nature,  however,  again  prevailed :  a  crisis  had  occurred  hi 
the  mind  as  well  as  in  the  body ;  for  with  her  first  retnnifaig 
strength,  Theresa  declared  her  determinatioa  to  renooiM 
the  Catholic,  and  publicly  embrace  the  Protestant  fiutlk 
Argument,  representation  of  woridly  disgrace  and  loss  were 
unavailing:  she  could  now,  that  aU  her  friends  were  to  be 
estranged,  have  little  hope  of  being  wedded  to  Heyne  en 
earth;  but  she  trusted  that  in  another  scene  a  like  creed 
might  unite  them  in  a  like  destiny.  He  himself  fell  ill ;  and 
only  escaped  death  by  her  nursing.  Persisting  the  more  in 
her  purpose,  she  took  priestly  instruction,  and  on  the  SOth  of 
May,  ill  the  Evangelical  Schlosskirche,  solemnly  professed 
her  new  creed. 

'  ReTerent  admiration  filled  me,'  sajs  he,  '  as  I  beheld  the  petoe 
and  stedfastness  with  which  she  executed  her  determination;  and 
still  more  the  courage  with  which  she  bore  the  consequences  of  it 
She  saw  herself  altogether  cast  out  from  her  fisunily ;  forsaken  by 
her  acquaintance,  by  every  one ;  and  by  the  fire  deprived  of  all  she 
had.  Her  courage  exalted  me  to  a  higher  duty,  and  admonished  me 
to  do  mine.  Imprudently  I  had,  in  former  conversations,  first  awa- 
kened her  religious  scruples  ;  the  passion  for  me,  which  had  so  much 
increased  her  enthusiasm,  increased  her  melancholy ;  even  the  secret 
thouglit  of  belonging  more  closely  to  me  by  sameness  of  belief  had 
unconsciously  influenced  her.  In  a  word,  I  formed  the  detennina> 
tion  which  could  not  but  expose  me  to  universal  censure  :  heli^ess 
as  I  was,  I  united  my  destiny  with  hers.  We  were  wedded  at  JEw- 
dorf,  on  the  4th  of  June  1761.' 

This  was  a  bold  step,  but  a  right  one :  Theresa  had  now 
no  stay  but  him ;  it  behoved  them  to  struggle,  and  if  better 
might  not  be,  to  sink  together.  Theresa,  in  this  narrative, 
appears  to  us  a  noble,  interesting  being ;  noble  not  in  senti- 
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tnt  only,  but  in  action  and  suffering  ;  a  fair  flower  Irodden 
down  by  midbi'tune,  but  yielding,  like  flowers,  only  itie 
awe«ter  perTuoie  for  bt-ing  crushed,  and  whkh  it  would  bave 
been  a  bleasedneti-s  to  raise  up  and  cherish  into  free  growth. 
Vet,  in  plain  prose,  we  must  question  wliether  llie  two  were 
happier  than  others  in  their  union  :  both  were  (juiek  of  tem- 
per !  she  was  all  a  heavenly  light,  he  in  goal  part  a  bard 
lerreslrial  ma^.  whidi  perhaps  she  could  never  wholly  jllu- 
minale;  the  balance  of  the  love  seems  to  have  lain  much  on 
her  eide.  Nevertheless  Meyne  was  a  steiliost,  true  and 
kindly,  if  no  elhcreal  man ;  be  seems  to  have  loved  his  wife 
honestly;  and  so,  amid  light  and  shadow,  they  made  their 
pilgrimage  together,  if  not  better  than  other  mortals,  not 
worse,  which  was  to  bave  been  feared. 

Ndllter,  for  the  present,  did  the  pressure  of  distress  weigh 
heavier  on  either  than  it  had  done  before.  He  worked  dili- 
ganlly,  as  he  found  scope,  for  his  old  Meceennses.  the  Book' 
wOera  j  the  war-clouds  grew  lighter,  or  at  least  the  young 
pair  better  used  to  iliem;  fnends  also  were  kind,  oflen  assist- 
ing and  hospitably  entertaining  them.  On  occasion  of  one 
tnch  visit  to  ilie  family  of  n  Herr  von  Lobcn,  there  occurred 
a  little  trait,  which  for  the  sake  of  Theresa  must  not  be 
omitted.  Heyne  and  she  bad  spent  some  happy  weeks  with 
iheii'  infant,  in  this  country-house,  when  the  alarm  of  war 
drove  the  Von  L<ibcns  from  their  residence,  which  with  the 
management  of  its  concerns  they  left  to  Heyne.  He  says, 
he  gained  some  notion  of  '  land-economy  '  hereby  ;  and  Hee- 
ren  stAtes  that  be  had  '  a  candle-manufactory '  to  oversee. 
But  lo  our  incident  : 

'Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  ftmily,  there  eamc  upon  ub  an 
irruption  of  Co«BBcks,  —  <lis){uiBed  Frussinns,  aa  we  BUl)9equeDll7 
le«rnM].  After  drinking  to  intoxication  in  the  ccllare,  Ihej  set  about 
planilerinfr.  Puniucd  by  Ihein,  I  ran  up  stairs, and  no  door  bt'ing 
open  liot  that  of  the  room  where  my  wife  was  with  her  infant,  I 
rushed  into  it.  She  nrote  couragcounly.  and  placed  herself,  with  tlie 
clitld  on  her  arm.  in  the  door  againit  tliG  robbers.  Tliis  courage 
MFird  me,  and  Hk  treasure  which  lay  JiidJcn  in  llie  chauitier.' 
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**  O  thoa  Ikmess !  **  said  Attila  Schmelile,  on  occMion  of  • 
flimilar  rescue,  *^whj  hast  thou  never  been  in  any  dead^ 
peril,  that  I  might  show  thee  the  lion  in  thj  hnalMUid?'' 

But  better  days  were  dawning.  *  On  our  retam  to  Dm* 
den/  says  Heyne,  ^  I  learned  that  inquiries  had  been  mda 
after  me  from  Hanover ;  I  knew  not  for  what  reaion.*  The 
reason  by  and  by  came  to  light.  Gessner,  Profesaor  «f 
Eloquence  in  Gdttingen,  was  dead ;  and  a  anooeasor  was 
wanted.  These  things,  it  would  appear,  canae  difWcnhisi 
in  Hanover,  which  in  many  other  places  are  littk  ML  Bat 
'the  Prime  Minister  Mttnchhausen  had  as  good  aa  firaadBl 
the  Georgia  Augusta  himself;  and  he  was  wont  to  wattib 
over  it  with  singular  anxiety.  The  noted  and  notorioos 
Klotz  was  already  there,  as  assistant  to  G^essner ;  '  but  Ui 

*  beautiful  latinity,'  says  Heeren,  ^did  not  daazle  Mttndh 
^  hausen  ;  Klotz,  with  his  pugnacity,  was  not  thought  o£* 
The  Minister  applied  to  Emesti  for  advice:  Emesti  knew 
of  no  fit  man  in  Germany ;  but  recommended  Rhunken  of 
Ley  den,  or  Saxe  of  Utrecht.  Rhunken  refused  to  leave  his 
country,  and  added  these  words :  ^  But  why  do  you  seek  out 

*  of  Germany,  what  Germany  itself  offers  you  ?     Why  not, 

*  for  Gessner's  successor,  take  Christian  Gottlob  Heyne,  that 
'  true  pupil  of  Emesti,  and  man  of  fine  talent  {exeeBmUi 

*  virum  tngenio),  who  has  shown  how  much  he  knows  of 
Latin  literature  by  his  Tibullus ;  of  Greek,  by  his  Epicte- 

^  tus  ?    In  my  opinion,  and  that  of  the  greatest  Hemsteriiuis 

*  {Hemsterhmii  rm>  ttuw;),  Heyne  is  the  only  one  that  can 
'  replace  your  Gessner.  Nor  let  any  one  tell  me  that 
*•  Heyne's  fame  is  not  sufficiently  illustrious  and  extended 
^  Believe  me,  there  is  in  this  man  such  a  richness  of  genius 
'  and  learning,  that  ere  long  all  Europe  will  ring  with  hb 

*  praises.* 

This  courageous  and  generous  verdict  of  Rhunken's,  io 
favour  of  a  person  a<  yet  little  known  to  the  world,  and 
to  him  known  only  by  his  writings,  decided  the  matter. 
'  Muncbbausen,*  says  our  Heeren,  *  believed  in   the  boldly 
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prupliivfing  maii.'  Not  witliout  JiSiculty  Ilejnc  was  un- 
uutbed  i  mid  after  rarioua  excuses  on  account  of  compe- 
l«iiCo  on  liis  part,  —  for  lie  had  lost  all  Lb  books  and  papers 
in  tlie  siege  of  Dresden,  and  cmllj  forgotten  his  Latin  and 
Greek  in  so  many  tnmulti^  —  and  various  prudeutinl  nego- 
tiations nlmut  dismission  from  the  Saxon  service,  and  salary 
and  privilege  in  tlic  Hanoverian,  he  at  length  formally  re- 
ceiTi?(l  his  appointment ;  and  some  three  months  after,  in 
June  1763,  stttted  in  Gultiugen,  with  an  offlciol  income  of 
eight  bundled  lAaUrt :  which,  it  appears,  was  by  several 
addition^  in  the  course  of  time,  increased  lu  twelve  huii> 
ilred. 

Here  then  had  Heyne  at  last  got  to  land.  His  long  life 
ma  henceforth  as  quiet,  and  fruitful  in  activity  and  comfort, 
Mtbe  post  period  of  it  bad  been  desolate  and  full  of  sorrows. 
He  never  lefl  Gdttingen,  though  fn^uently  invited  to  do  eo, 
tai  wme^eg  witti  highly  tempting  ofi'ers;  *  but  continued 
a  his  place,  busy  in  his  vocation ;  growing  in  influence,  in 
octent  of  connexion  at  home  and  abroad ;  till  Rhunken'is 
liredictioii  might  almost  be  reckoned  fulfilled  to  the  letter  i 
tor  Heyne  in  lib  own  deparlmeni  was  without  any  equal  in 

However,  his  hiaWry  from  this  point,  even  because  it  was 
so  happy  for  himself,  must  lose  most  of  its  interest  for  the 
gem^rat  reader.  Heyne  has  now  become  a  Professor,  and  u 
n^larly  progressive  man  of  learning ;  has  a  lix.ed  liouse- 
faohl,  bos  rents  and  comings  in  ;  it  is  easy  to  fancy  how  that 
man  might  flourish  in  calm  snnshine  of  prosperity,  whom  in 
adveraiiy  wc  saw  growing  in  spite  of  every  storm.  Of  his 
pn)c«edingB  in  Gottingen,  bis  reform  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Svieocea,  his  editing  of  the  Geldtrte  An^eigen  (Gazette  of 

I  Be  WM  invited  luoceisively  to  be  Prorojfor  nt  OmmI,  uid  at  Klwter- 
btt^n:  bi  lie  Libmrisn  at  Dretdsn;  uiil,  most  flittt«rln(!  of  kII,  to  b« 
PrikaMltr  \o  the  UniTenity  of  Copenhagcu,  nnd  vinuui  Director  at  Edn- 
ruMoo  over  nil  Denmark.  Ho  hml  n  itnigKle  on  ilil)  liut  ■»<>ulini,  hnt  the 
1  Anitnttii  oftain  pravnili-.l.  Some  tnarwt  Of  tulMy  IWWMy  W 
'ireftiwli;  ItJidnotln  til"   "        ' 
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Learning),  his  exposition  of  the  dassics  from  Viigil  to  Fii^ 
dar,  his  remodelling  of  the  Lihrary,  his  paasm  qoanek 
with  Yoss,  his  aimed  neatralitj  with  Michaelis ;  of  all  tins 
we  must  saj  little.  The  best  firait  of  his  endeavoon  fies 
before  the  world,  in  a  long  series  of  Works,  whidi  among 
as,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  known  and  justly  appredatad. 
On  looking  over  them,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  as  is 
astonishment  at  Heyne's  diligence;  which,  oonsidering  Ae 
quantity  and  quality  of  his  writings,  mig^t  have  appeared 
singular  even  in  one  who  had  been  withoot  other  duties. 
Tet  Heyne's  office  involved  him  in  the  most  laboiioos  nh 
searches  :  he  wrote  letters  by  the  hundred  to  all  parts  of  die 
world,  and  on  all  conceivable  subjects ;  he  had  three  clissei 
to  teach  daily ;  he  appointed  professors,  for  his  reoommendap 
tion  was  all-powerful ;  superintended  schools ;  for  a  long  time 
the  inspection  of  the  Freitische  was  laid  on  him,  and  he  had 
cooks'  bills  to  settle,  and  hungry  students  to  satisfy  with  his 
purveyance.  Besides  all  which,  he  accomplished,  in  the  way 
of  publication,  as  follows  : 

In  addition  to  his  Tihidlus  and  Bptctetus,  the  first  of  which 
went  through  three,  the  second  through  two  editions,  eadi 
time  with  large  extensions  and  improvements : 

His  Virgil  (P.  Virgilius  Maro  Varietate  LectionU  et 
perpetiui  Annotatione  iUustraius)^  in  various  forms,  from 
1767  to  1803  ;  no  fewer  than  six  editions. 

His  Pliny  (Ex  C.  Plinii  Secundi  Historid  NatttraH 
excerpta,  qucs  ad  Artes  spectant)  ;  two  editions,  1790,  1811. 

His  Apollodorus  (Apollodori  Atheniensis  Bihliothecm 
Lihri  tres,  &c)  ;  two  editions,  1787,  1803. 

His  Pindar  (Pindari  CarmincL,  cum  Lectionu  VarietaUf 
curavit  Ch.  G.  H.)  ;  three  editions,  1774,  1797,  1798,  the 
last  with  the  Scholia,  the  Fragments,  a  Translation,  and  Her- 
mann's Inq.  De  Metrts. 

His  Conon  and  Parthenius  (Cononis  Niarrationes,  ei 
Parthenii  Narralxones  amcUoria),  1798. 

And  lastly  his  Homer  (Homeri  Ilias,  citm  hrevi  Anno- 
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tatione)  ;  8  volumes,  1802 ;  and  a  second,  contracted  edition, 
in  2  volumes,  1804. 

Next,  almost  a  cartload  of  Translations ;  of  which  we 
shall  mention  only  his  version,  said  to  be  with  very  impor- 
tant improvements,  of  our  Universal  History  by  Guthrie 
and  Gray. 

Then  some  ten  or  twelve  thick  volumes  of  Prolusions, 
Eulogies,  Essays ;  treating  of  all  subjects,  from  the  French 
Directorate  to  the  Chest  of  Cypselus,  Of  these,  Six  Vol- 
umes are  known  in  a  separate  shape,  under  the  title  of 
Opuscula ;  and  contain  some  of  Heyne's  most  valuable 
writings. 

And  lastly,  to  crown  the  whole  with  one  most  surprising 
item,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  (Heeren  says  from  seven 
to  eight  thousand)  Reviews  of  Books,  in  the  Gottingen 
Gtlehrte  Anzeigen,  Shame  on  us  degenerate  Editors  !  Hero 
of  itself  was  work  for  a  lifetime  ! 

To  expect  that  elegance  of  composition  should  prevail  in 
these  multifarious  performances  were  unreasonable  enough. 
Heyne  wrote  very  indifferent  German  ;  and  his  Latin,  by 
much  the  more  common  vehicle  in  his  learned  works,  flowed 
from  him  with  a  copiousness  which  could  not  be  Ciceronian. 
At  the  same  time,  these  volumes  are  not  the  folios  of  a  Mont- 
faucon,  not  mere  classical  ore  and  slag,  but  regularly  smelt- 
ed metal ;  for  most  part  exhibiting  the  essence,  and  only  the 
essence,  of  very  great  research  ;  and  enlightened  by  a  philos- 
ophy which,  if  it  does  not  always  wisely  order  its  results,  has 
looked  far  and  deeply  in  collecting  them. 

To  have  performed  so  much,  evinces  on  the  part  of  Heyne 
DO  little  mastership  in  the  great  art  of  husbanding  time. 
Heeren  gives  us  sufficient  details  on  this  subject ;  explains 
Heyne's  adjustment  of  his  hours  and  various  occupations : 
how  he  rose  at  fi\Q  o'clock,  and  worked  all  the  day,  and  all 
the  year,  with  the  regularity  of  a  steeple  clock  ;  nevertheless, 
how  patiently  he  submitted  to  interruptions  from  strangers, 
or  extraneous  business ;  how  briefly,  yet  smoothly,  he  con- 
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trived  to  despatch  such  intemiptioiui ;  how  his  latten  wan 
indorsed  when  thej  came  to  hand;  and  laj  in  a  special 
drawer  till  thej  were  answered :  naj  we  have  a  deacriptioa 
of  his  whole  Mocalitj,'  his  bureau  and  book-shelves  and  port- 
folios, his  very  bed  and  strongbox  are  not  forgotten.  To  the 
busy  man,  especially  the  busy  man  of  letters,  these  detsils 
are  far  from  uninteresting ;  if  we  judged  by  the  result,  man^ 
of  Heyne's  arrangements  might  seem  worthy  not  of  notice 
only,  but  of  imitation. 

His  domestic  circumstances  continued,  on  the  whole,  higldy 
&vourable  for  such  activity ;  though  not  now  more  than 
formerly  were  they  exempted  from  the  common  lot;  bat 
still  had  several  hard  changes  to  encounter.  In  1775,  ha 
lost  his  Theresa,  after  long  ill-health ;  an  event  which,  stdio 
as  he  was,  struck  heavily  and  dolefully  on  his  heart.  He 
tbrcbore  not  to  shed  some  natural  tears,  though  from  eyes 
little  used  to  the  melting  mood.  Nine  days  after  her  death, 
he  thus  writes  to  a  friend,  with  a  solemn  mournful  tendemesis 
which  none  of  us  will  deny  to  be  genuine  : 

*I  have  looked  upon  the  grave  that  covers  the  remains  of  my 
Theresa:  what  a  thousandfold  pang,  beyond  the  pitch  of  human 
feeling,  pierced  tlirough  my  soul !  How  did  my  limbs  tremble  as  I 
approached  this  holy  spot !  Here,  then,  reposes  what  is  left  of  the 
dearest  that  Heaven  gave  me ;  among  the  dust  of  her  four  children 
she  sleeps.  A  sacred  horror  covered  the  place.  I  should  have  sunk 
altogetlicr  in  my  sorrow,  had  it  not  been  for  my  two  daughters  that 
were  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  churchyard ;  I  saw  their  fiioet 
over  the  wall,  directed  to  me  with  anxious  fear.  This  called  me  to 
myself;,!  hastened  in  sadness  from  the  spot  where  I  could  have  coo- 
tinned  forever  :  where  it  cheered  me  to  think  that  one  day  I  should 
rest  by  her  side ;  rest  from  all  the  carking  care,  f^om  all  the  griefs 
which  so  often  have  embittered  to  me  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Alas ! 
among  these  griefs  must  I  reckon  even  tier  love»  the  strongest,  truest, 
that  ever  inspired  the  heart  of  woman,  which  made  me  the  happiest 
of  mortals,  and  yet  was  a  fountain  to  me  of  a  thousand  distresses, 
inquietudes  and  cares.  To  entire  cheerfulness  perhaps  she  never 
attained ;  but  for  what  unspeakable  sweetness,  for  what  exalted  en- 
rapturing joys,  is  not  Love  indebted  to  Sorrow  ?  Amidst  gnawing 
anxieties,  with  the  torture  of  anguish  in  my  heart,  I  have  been  made 
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T  rven  by  liit  lovt  wliicli  vmiaed  me  this  Hoguish,  the!c  nnxjptiea, 
itlBXpreuibly  liupp)'  1  Wlicn  tean  flowed  over  our  dieeka,  did  not  a 
nunvli'fs.  ■('IdoQi-fell  delight  etreaiu  tljruugli  my  breast,  oppresied 
njoall;  by  joy  and  by  sorrow  I ' 

I  But  Iluyne  was  not  a  man  to  brood  over  past  griefs,  or 

Uager  long  whtre  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  mourn.     In  a 

'  lhart  time,  according  lo  a  good  old  plan  of  his,  liaving  reck- 
oned up  Ilia  grounds  of  sorrow,  he  fairlv  wrote  down  on 
jmper,  over  against  tliuiu,  his  'grounds  of  consolation ; '  con- 
cluding with  these  pious  worda,  '  So  for  all  these  sorrows  loo, 

*  lUvie  Iriub,  do  I  ihatik  thee,  tny  Go<l  I     And  now,  glorified 
I      *  friend,  will  I  again  luini   mi;  with  undivided  heart  lo  my 

*  duty  1  thou  thyself  ^milcsi  approval  on  me ! '  Nay,  it  was 
not  many  months  lietbie  a  new  marriage  omie  on  the  anvil ; 
in  which  matter,  iraly,  Heyne  conducted  himself  with  the 
mo3t  philoMpfaic  indifference ;  leaving  his  friends,  by  whom 
ihe  project  had  been  started,  to  bring  il  to  what  is^ue  they 
plui^ed.  It  was  B  scheme  cuncericd  by  Zimmerraann  (the 
author  of  Solitude,  a  man  little  known  lo  Heyne).  and  one 
Rttich,  a  Leipsic  Bookseller,  who  had  met  at  the  Pyrmont 
Baths,  Brandes,  the  Hanoverian  Minister,  Hucces^^or  of 
MUnchhausen  in  the  management  of  the  University  con- 
cerns, was  there  also  with  a  daughter ;  upon  her  (he  pro- 
jectors caat  thuir  eye.  Heyne,  being  conauUed,  rseems  10 
have  coiuported  himself  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  liie  potter; 
father  ami  fair  one,  in  like  manner,  were  of  a  compliant 
humour,  and  thus  was  the  business  achieved ;  and  on  the 
9ili  of  April  1777,  Heyne  could  take  home  a  bride,  won 
with  lesii  dilticully  than  most  men  have  in  choosing  a  pair 
gf  boots.  Nevertheless,  she  proved  an  excellenl  wife  to 
bim  i  kept  his  house  in  the  cheertiillest  order;  managed  her 
siep-children  and  her  own  like  a  true  mother ;  and  loved, 
and  faithfully  assisted  her  husband  in  whatever  he  under- 
took.    Considered  in  his  private  relations,  such  a  man  migbl 

sckou  himself  fortunate. 
\  uddition   to  Heyne's  claims  us  a  scholar  and  teacher. 
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Heeren  woald  have  as  regard  him  m  an  tmiistiallj  expert 
man  of  business  and  negotiator ;  ibr  which  line  of  life  be 
himself  seems,  indeed,  to  have  thoaght  that  his  talent  ms 
more  peealiarlj  fitted.  In  pnx^  of  this,  we  have  long  de- 
tails of  his  procedare  in  managmg  Uie  Library,  the  Bojal 
Societj,  the  Uniyersity  generallj,  and  his  inceasant  and 
bften  rather  complex  correspondence  with  Milndihaosea, 
Brandos,  Cft  other  ministers  who  presided  over  this  depait* 
ment.  Without  detracting  from  Hejne's  skill  in  aueh  mattery 
what  strudc  as  more  in  this  narrative  of  Heeren*s  was  the 
singalar  contrast  which  the  ^  G^rgia  Augusta,'  in  its  interior 
arrangement,  as  well  as  its  external  relations  to  the  Qovem* 
ment,  exhibits  with  our  own  Universitaes.  The  prime  flUD- 
ister  of  the  country  writes  thrice  weekly  to  the  director  of 
an  institution  for  learning !  He  oversees  all ;  knows  tlie 
character,  not  only  of  every  professor,  but  of  every  pupil 
that  gives  any  promise.  He  is  continually  purchasing  books, 
drawings,  models ;  treating  for  this  or  the  other  help  or 
advantage  to  the  establishment.  He  has  his  eye  over  all 
Germany ;  and  nowhere  does  a  man  of  any  decided  talent 
show  himself,  but  he  strains  every  nerve  to  acquire  him. 
And  seldom  even  can  he  succeed ;  for  the  Hanoverian  as- 
siduity seems  nothing  singular ;  every  state  in  Grermany  has 
its  minister  for  education,  as  well  as  Hanover.  They  oor^ 
respond,  they  inquire,  they  negotiate  ;  everywhere  there 
seems  a  canvassing,  less  for  places,  than  for  the  best  men  lo 
fill  them.  Heyne  himself  has  his  Seminarium,  a  private 
class  of  the  nine  most  distinguished  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity ;  these  he  trains  with  all  diligence,  and  is  in  due  time 
most  probably  enabled,  by  his  connexions,  to  place  in  stations 
fit  for  them.  A  hundred  and  thirty-five  professors  are  said 
to  have  been  sent  from  this  Seminarium  during  his  presi- 
dency. These  things  we  state  without  commentary  :  we 
believe  that  the  experience  of  all  English  and  Scotch  and 
Irish  University-men  will,  of  itself,  furnish  one.  The  state 
of  education  in  Grermany,  and  the  structure  of  the  estab- 
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But  to  return  to  Hejne.  We  have  said,  lliat  in  his  pri- 
vate circnmslances  he  might  reckon  himself  fortunate.  His 
poblic  relulious.  on  a  more  splendid  seale,  eontinued,  to  the 
lust,  to  be  of  the  same  happy  sort  By  degrees,  he  had  riaen 
to  be,  bdth  in  name  snd  olBce,  the  chief  mun  of  his  esiAblish' 
meni  i  bis  (character  stood  higli  with  the  lenrned  of  nil  coun- 
tries i  and  the  best  Iruit  of  external  reputation,  increased 
nspect  in  hh  own  circle,  was  not  denied  Id  him.  The 
burghers  of  Gotlingen,  so  fond  of  their  University,  could 
not  but  be  proud  of  Ileyne  ;  nay,  aa  the  time  passed  on,  they 
found  themselves  laid  under  more  than  one  spcciGe  obliga- 
tion to  hJiD.  He  remodelled  and  reanimated  their  Gym- 
nasium (Town-School),  as  he  had  before  done  that  of  Ilfeid  i 
find  what  was  still  more  important,  in  the  rude  limes  of  the 
French  War,  by  his  skilful  application,  he  succeeded  in 
procuring  from  Napoleon,  not  only  a  protection  for  the 
University,  but  immunity  from  hostile  invasion  for  the  whole 
dbtrict  it  stands  in.  Nuy,  so  hap|iily  were  matters  man- 
aged, or  so  happily  did  they  turn  of  their  own  aocord,  that 
Giittingen  rnlher  gained  than  suffered  by  the  War :  under 
Jerome  of  Westphalia,  not  only  were  all  benefices  punctu- 
ally paid,  but  improvements  even  were  effected  ;  among 
otlier  tilings,  a  new  and  very  handsome  extension,  which  had 
long  been  desired,  was  built  for  the  Library,  at  the  cliarge 
of  Government.  To  all  these  claims  for  public  regard,  add 
Heyne's  now  venerable  age,  and  we  can  fancy  Iiow.  among 
hia  townsmen  and  fellow-collegians,  he  must  have  been  cber- 
ithed,  nay  almost  worshipped.  Already  had  the  magistral^, 
by  a  special  act,  freed  him  irom  all  public  assessmeots ;  but, 
m  1809,  on  his  eigliiieth  birthday,  came  a  still  more  em- 
phatic teitlimony;  for  Ritter  Franz,  and  all  the  public  Boards, 
[     lad  the  Faculties  in  eorpore,  came  to  him  in  procession  with 
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ladies  sent  him  garlands,  stitched  together  by  their  own  Mt 
fingers ;  in  short,  Gl5ttingen  was  a  place  of  jobilee ;  and 
good  old  He jne,  who  nowise  afiected,  jet  coald  not  dislike 
these  things,  was  among  the  happiest  of  men. 

In  another  respect  we  must  also  reckon  him  fortonate: 
that  he  lived  till  he  had  completed  all  his  undertaking^ ;  and 
then  departed  peacefnllj,  and  without  sickness,  ftom  whiehi 
indeed,  his  whole  life  had  been  remarkably  free.  Three 
months  before  his  death,  in  April  1812,  he  saw  the  last  Vol- 
ume of  his  Works  in  print ;  and  rejoiced,  it  is  said,  with  an 
afiectiiig  thankfulness,  tliat  so  much  had  been  granted  hia. 
Length  of  life  was  not  now  to  be  hoped  for ;  neither  did 
Hejne  look  forward  to  the  end  with  apprehension.  His  little 
German  verses,  and  Latin  translations,  composed  in  aleqilels 
nights,  at  this  extreme  period,  are,  to  us,  by  far  the  most 
touching  part  of  his  poetry ;  so  melancholy  is  the  spirit  of 
them,  yet  so  mild ;  solemn,  not  without  a  shade  of  sadness, 
yet  full  of  pious  resignation.  At  length  came  the  end  ;  soft 
and  gentle  as  his  mother  could  have  wished  it  for  him.  The 
11th  of  July  was  a  public  day  in  the  Royal  Society ;  Heyne 
did  his  part  in  it ;  spoke  at  large,  and  with  even  more  clear- 
ness and  vivacity  than  usual. 

'  Next  day/  says  Hocren,  '  was  Sunday :  I  saw  him  in  the  ereniiig 
for  the  last  time.  He  was  resting  in  his  chair,  exhausted  by  the 
fatigue  of  yesterday.  On  Monday  morning,  he  once  more  entered 
his  class-room,  and  held  his  Seminarium.  In  the  afternoon  he  pre- 
XNired  his  letters,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign ;  among  the  latter,  one 
on  business  :  scaled  them  all  but  one,  written  in  Latin,  to  Professor 
Thorlacius  in  Copenhagen,  which  I  found  open,  but  finished,  on  his 
desk.  At  supper  (none  but  his  elder  daughter  was  with  him)  he 
talked  cheerfully;  and,  at  his  usual  time,  retired  to  rest.  In  the 
night,  the  servant  girl,  that  slept  under  his  apartment,  heard  him 
walking  up  and  down  ;  a  common  practice  with  him  when  he  cooM 
not  sleep.  However,  he  had  again  gone  to  bed.  Soon  after  fire,  be 
arose,  as  usual ;  he  joked  with  the  girl  when  she  asked  him  how  be 
had  been  overnight.  She  left  him,  to  make  ready  his  coflee,  as  was 
her  wont ;  and,  returning  with  it  in  a  short  quarter  of  an  hour,  she 
found  him  sunk  down  before  his  washing-stand,  close  by  his  work- 
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ITia  lian<U  were  wet ;  tt  Ibe  tnciment  when  lie  had  been 
irashiug  them,  Imil  dmtli  tulu'ii  him  into  his  nnnn.  One  breath 
ntore,  anil  he  ceawd  to  Lve :  wlien  the  liHitenintj  doutor  uj^ntd  li 
vein,  no  hlood  would  flow,' 

Heyne  was  interred  with  all  public  solemnities  :  and,  in 
epici^diAl  language,  it  may  1w  wid,  without  much  uxoggerttlion, 
that  his  country  mourned  for  him.  At  Chemnitz,  his  birth- 
-place,  there  assembled,  under  constituted  oulhority,  a  grand 
meeting  of  the  magnsies  to  celebrate  hi*  memory ;  itie  old 
whool-album,  in  which  ihe  little  ragged  boy  had  inscribed  his 
name,  wna  proiluc*^ ;  grandiloquent  speeches  were  delivered ; 
and  '  in  the  afternoon,  many  hundreds  went  to  see  the  poor 
COtlHgC  "  where  his  father  had  weaved,  and  he  starved  and 
leamed.     How  gi-nerous ! 

To  e-slimate  Heynu'a  inlellcctual  chamcter,  to  fix  aecu- 
mtely  his  rank  and  merits  as  a  crilic  and  philologer,  we 
cannot  but  consider  as  beyond  our  province,  and  at  any  tale 
tiuperfluoiis  here.  By  the  general  consent  of  the  leai'ned  In 
all  counlritfs,  he  seems  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  first  among 
recent  scholars ;  his  immense  reading,  his  lynx-eyed  skill  -in 
usposiiinn  and  emendation  are  no  longer  anywhere  conlro- 
verteii;  among  oarselves  his  tasie  in  these  tnaCIers  has  been 
praised  by  Gibbon,  and  by  Parr  pronounced  lo  be  'exquisite.' 
In  bia  own  country,  Heyne  is  even  regarded  as  ihc  tbundi-r 
of  a  new  epoch  in  classical  study;  as  the  first  who  with  any 
decisiveness  attempted  to  translate  fairly  beyond  the  letter 
of  the  classics  ;  to  read  in  the  writings  of  the  Andenie,  not 
Ifaeir  language  alone,  or  even  their  detached  opinions  and 
records,  bnt  their  spirit  and  character,  their  way  of  life  and 
thought;  how  the  World  and  Nature  painted  themBelves  to 
the  mind  in  those  old  ages ;  how,  in  one  word,  the  Greeks 
■nd  the  Romans  were  men,  even  as  we  are.  Such  of  our 
readers  aa  have  studied  any  0[ie  of  Heyne's  works,  or  even 
looked  carefully  into  ihe  Lecturei  of  the  Schlegels,  the  most 
ll^nious  and  popultir  commeniulors  of  that  school,  will  he 
^^  )  understand  what  we  mean, 
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Bj  hi8  inquiries  into  antiquitj,  eqteciallj  by  his  kboared  in- 
yestigation  of  its  politics  and  its  mythology,  Heyne  is  belieTed 
to  have  carried  the  torch  of  philosophy  towards,  if  not  into^ 
the  mysteries  of  old  time.  What  Winkelmann,  his  gnst 
contemporary,  did,  or  began  to  do,  for  ancient  Plastie  Art, 
the  other,  with  eqoal  success,  began  for  ancient  Litentufe.^ 
A  high  praise,  surely ;  yet,  as  we  must  think,  one  not  m* 
founded,  and  which,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  is  beooB- 
ing  more  and  more  confirmed. 

So  much,  in  the  province  to  which  he  devoted  his  activilj, 
is  Heyne  allowed  to  have  aooomplished.  Neverthelefli,  we 
must  not  assert  that,  in  point  of  understanding  and  spuritoil 
^idowment,  he  can  be  called  a  great,  or  even,  in  strict  speech, 
a  complete  man.  Wonderful  perspicuity,  unwearied  difip 
gencc,  are  not  denied  him ;  but  to  philosophic  order,  to 
classical  adjustment,  clearness,  polish,  whether  in  word  or 
thought,  he  seldom  attains ;  nay  many  times,  it  must  be 
avowed,  he  involves  himself  in  tortuous  longwinded  verbosi- 
ties, and  stands  before  us  little  better  than  one  of  that  old 
school  which  his  admirers  boast  that  he  displaced.  He  ap- 
peal's, we  might  also  say,  as  if  he  had  wings  but  could  not  well 
use  them.  Or,  indeed,  it  might  be  that,  writing  constantly  in 
a  dead  language,  he  came  to  write  heavily ;  working  forever 
on  subjects  where  learned  armour-at-all-points  cannot  be  dis- 

i  *  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  these  two  rneUf  so  8ing:ularly  correspondent  in 
their  early  sufferings,  subsequent  distinction,  line  of  study,  and  nig}^  en- 
thusiasm of  character,  were  at  one  time,  while  both  as  yet  were  under  the 
horizon,  brought  into  partial  contact.  *  An  acquaintance  of  another  sorti 
says  Heeren,  *  the  young  Heyne  was  to  make  in  the  Briihl  Library;  with 
'  a  person  whose  importance  he  could  not  then  anticipate.     One  frequent 

*  visitor  of  this  establishment  was  a  certain  almost  wholly  unknown  man, 

*  whose  visits  could  not  be  specially  desirable  for  the  librarians,  such  eud« 

*  less  labour  did  he  cost  them.    He  seemed  insatiable  in  reading;  and  called 

*  for  so  many  books  that  his  reception  there  grew  mther  of  the  coolest 
'  It  was  Jnhann    Winkelmann.    Meditating  his  jounicy  for  Italy,  he  wat 

*  then  Inying-in  preparation  for  it    Thus  did  these  two  men  become,  if  not 

*  confidential,  yet  acquainted;  who  at  that  time,  both  still  in  darkness  and 
'  poverty,  could  little  suppose,  that  in  a  few  years  they  were  to  be  the 

*  teachers  of  cultivated  Eur(>pe,  and  the  ornaments  of  thoir  nation.' 
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peiued  with,  he  at  la^t  grew  io  habituatt-d  lo  hu  b^rnciis  that 
he  would  not  walk  abroad  without  it ;  n&j  ]ierhap4  it  had 
raslcd  together,  uud  coiiid  not  be  uoclasped  !  A  sud  fate  for 
ft  tliinki^r  !  Tel  one  which  tlireatens  many  com  men  la  tors, 
and  OTeriakea  many. 

As  a  mail  encrusted  and  encased,  he  exhibits  himself, 
moreover,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  his  moral  character.  Here 
too,  OS  in  his  intellect,  there  is  an  awkwardness,  a  cumbrous 
inertness;  nay.  there  is  a  ahow  of  dulness,  of  hardness,  wliich 
nowise  intrinaicaily  belongs  to  him.  He  passed,  we  are  told, 
for  leas  religious,  less  afTcctionHle,  leio  enlliusin^tiu  than  lie 
was.  His  heart,  one  would  think,  had  no  free  course,  or  liad 
foond  itself  a  Micrel  one  ;  oulwanlly  he  stands  before  us  cold 
and  slill.  a  very  wall  of  rock ;  yet  within  lay  a  well,  fiuin 
wbich,as  we  liave  witnessed,  the  stroke  of  some  Moses'-wnnJ 
(thi!  death  of  a  Theresa)  could  draw  streams  of  pure  feeling. 
Callous  as  the  man  seems  to  us,  he  has  a  sense  for  all  iiaturul 
beauty ;  a  merciful  sympntliy  for  his  fellow-men ;  hia  own 
early  distresses  never  leil  his  memory ;  for  similar  distresses 
hia  pity  and  help  were,  at  all  times,  in  store.  This  form  of 
diarader  may  also  be  the  fruit  partly  of  his  employments, 
partly  of  his  suflerings,  and  perhaps  is  not  veiy  singular 
among  commentators. 

For  the  rest,  lleeren  assures  us,  that  in  practice  Heyne 
was  truly  a  good  man ;  altogether  just ;  diligent  in  his  own 
honest  business,  and  ever  ready  to  forward  that  of  others  i 
compaasionulc ;  though  quick-tempered,  placable  ;  friendly, 
and  satisfied  with  simple  pleasures.  He  delighted  in  roses, 
and  always  kept  a  bouquet  of  them  in  water  on  his  desk. 
His  house  was  embowered  among  roses  ;  and  in  his  old  days 
he  used  to  wander  through  the  bushes  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
'  Farther,"  says  Heei-en,  ■  in  spite  of  his  short  sight,  he  was 
■  fond  of  the  fields  and  skies,  and  could  lie  for  hours  reading 
'  on  ibe  grass.'  A  kindly  old  man  !  With  strangers,  Imn- 
dreds  of  whom  visited  him,  he  was  imiformly  courieoiiaj 
igh  latterly,  lusing  a  Utile  hard  of  hearing,  less  lit  lo  con- 
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verse*  In  society  he  stroye  much  to  be  polite ;  but  had  t 
habit  (which  ought  to  be  general)  of  yawning,  when  people 
spoke  to  him  and  said  nothing. 

On  the  whole,  the  Germans  have  some  reason  to  be  proud 
of  Hejne :  who  shall  deny  that  they  have  here  once  more  pro- 
duced a  scholar  of  the  ri^t  old  stock ;  a  man  to  be  ranked, 
for  honesty  of  study  and  of  life,  with  the  Scaligers^  the  Bent- 
leys,  and  old  illustrious  men,  who,  though  covered  with  aca- 
demic dust  and  harsh  with  polyglot  vocables,  were  true  men 
of  endeavour,  and  fought  like  giants,  with  such  weapons  as 
they  had,  for  the  good  cause?  To  ourselvesy  we  confess, 
Heyne,  highly  interesting  for  what  he  did,  ia  not  less  but 
more  so  for  what  he  was.  This  is  another  of  the  prooftp 
which  minds  like  his  are  from  time  to  time  sent  hither  to 
give,  that  the  man  is  not  the  product  of  his  circumstances, 
but  that,  in  a  far  higher  degree,  the  circumstances  are  the 
product  of  the  man.  While  beneficed  clerks  and  other  sleek 
philosophers,  reclining  on  their  cushions  of  velvet,  are  de- 
monstrating that  to  make  a  scholar  and  man  of  taste,  there 
must  be  cooperation  of  the  upper  classes,  society  of  gentk- 
men-commoners,  and  an  income  of  four  hundred  a-year ;  — 
arises  the  son  of  a  Chemnitz  weaver,  and  with  the  very  wind 
of  his  stroke  sweeps  them  from  the  scene.  Let  no  man 
doubt  the  omnipotence  of  Nature,  doubt  the  majesty  of  man's 
soul ;  let  no  lonely  unfriended  son  of  genius  despair !  Let 
him  not  despair  ;  if  he  have  the  will,  the  right  will,  then  the 
power  also  has  not  been  denied  him.  It  is  but  the  artichoke 
that  will  not  grow  except  in  gardens.  The  acorn  is  cast  care- 
lessly abroad  into  the  wilderness,  yet  it  rises  to  be  an  oak ; 
on  the  wild  soil  it  nourishes  itself,  it  defies  the  tempest,  and 
lives  for  a  thousand  years. 
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In  this  stage  of  society,  the  playwright  is  as  essential  and 
acknowledged  a  character  as  the  millwright,  or  cartwright, 
or  any  other  wright  whatever ;  neither  can  we  see  why,  in 
general  estimation,  he  should  rank  lower  than  these  his 
brother  artisans,  except  perhaps  for  this  one  reason :  that  the 
former  working  in  timber  and  iron,  for  the  wants  of  the  body, 
produce  a  completely  suitable  machine;  while  the  latter, 
working  in  thought  and  feeling,  for  the  wants  of  the  soul, 
produces  a  machine  which  is  iwcompletely  suitable.  In  other 
respects,  we  confess  we  cannot  perceive  that  the  balance  lies 
against  him :  for  no  candid  man,  as  it  seems  to  us,  will  doubt 
but  the  talent  which  constructed  a  Virffinim  or  a  Bertram, 
might  have  sufficed,  had  it  been  properly  directed,  to  make  not 
only  wheelbarrows  and  waggons,  but  even  mills  of  considera- 

*  Foreign  Review,  No.  6.  —  1.  Die  Ahnfrau  (The  Ancestress).  A 
Tragedy,  in  five  Acts.  By  F.  Grillparzer.  Fourth  Edition.  Vienna, 
1833. 

Kdmg  OUokars  GlOck  und  Ende  (King  Ottocar>  Fortune  and  End).  A 
Tragedy,  in  five  Acts.    By  F.  Grillparzer.    Vienna,  1826. 

Sappho.  A  Tragedy,  in  five  Acts.  By  F.  Grillparzer.  Third  Edition. 
Vienna,  1822. 

2.  FnusL  A  Tragedy,  in  five  Acts.  By  Augnst  Klingemann.  Leipsig 
and  Altenbarg,  1816. 

Ahatuer.  A  Tragedy,  in  five  Acts.  By  August  Klingemann.  Bruns- 
wick, 1827. 

8.  Mulnerg  Dramatische  Werl-e.  Erstt  rechimdssige,  volbidndiffe  und  torn 
Verfasfer  vtrhfMti-it  Gf.sammt-Amgnhe.  (Milliner's  Dramatic  Worlcs. 
First  legal  collective  Edition,  complete  and  revised  by  the  Author).  7 
vols.    Brunswick,  1828. 
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ble  complicacy.  However,  if  the  public  is  niggardly  to  dw 
playwright  in  one  point,  it  most  be  proportionablj  liberal  in 
another ;  according  to  Adam  Smith's  observation,  that  tndM 
which  are  reckoned  less  reputable  have  higher  money  wages. 
Thus,  one  thing  compensating  the  other,  the  playwright  may 
still  realise  an  existence ;  as,  in  &ct,  we  find  that  he  does : 
for  playwrights  were,  are  and  probably  will  dways  be ;  im- 
less,  indeed,  in  process  <^  years,  the  wIk^  dramatic  coooen 
be  finally  abandoned  by  mankind ;  or,  as  in  the  ease  of  our 
Punch  and  Mathews,  every  player  becoming  his  own  play« 
Wright,  this  trade  may  merge  in  the  other  and  older  one. 

The  British  nation  has  its  own  playwrights,  several  of  them 
cunning  men  in  their  craft :  yet  here,  it  would  seem,  this  sort 
of  carpentry  does  not  flourish ;  at  least,  not  with  that  prete* 
inent  vigour  which  dbtinguishes  most  other  branches  of  our 
national  industry.  In  hardware  and  cotton  goods,  in  all  sorts 
of  chemical,  mechanical,  or  other  material  processes,  Eng- 
land outstrips  the  world  ;  nay,  in  many  departments  of  liter- 
ary manufacture  also,  as,  for  instance^  in  the  fabrication  of 
Novels,  she  may  safely  boast  herself  peerless:  but  in  the 
matter  of  the  Drama,  to  whatever  cause  it  be  owing,  she  can 
claim  no  such  superiority.  In  theatrical  produce  she  yields 
considerably  to  France ;  and  is,  out  of  sight,  inferior  to  Grer* 
many.  Nay,  do  not  we  English  hear  daily,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  that  the  Drama  is  dead,  or  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation ;  and  are  not  medical  men  sitting  on  the 
case,  and  propounding  their  remedial  appliances,  weekly, 
monthly,  quarterly,  to  no  manner  of  purpose?  Whilst  in 
Germany  the  Drama  is  not  only,  to  all  appearance,  alive,  but 
in  the  very  flush  and  heyday  of  superabundant  strength ; 
indeed,  as  it  were,  still  only  sowing  its  first  wild  oats  !  For 
if  the  British  Playwrights  seem  verging  to  ruin,  and  our 
Knowleses,  Maturins,  Shiels  and  Shees  stand  few  and  com- 
paratively forlorn,  like  firs  on  an  Irish  bog,  the  Playwrights 
of  Germany  are  a  strong,  triumphant  body ;  so  numerous 
that  it  has  been  calculated,  in  case  of  war,  a  regiment  of 
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foot  loigUt  be  niisud,  in  nbich,  from  ihe  coluucl  down  to  llie 
drumnier,  every  ufGccr  and  pHvAle  sentinel  might  nhow  iiis 
(JruDM  or  dramiu. 

To  investigate  the  origin  of  to  marked  a  superiority  vroTild 
lead  us  beyond  our  purjioae.  Doubtless  the  proximate  came 
aiuat  lie  in  ■  superior  demand  for  the  nrticli;  of  dmmm ; 
wUab  superior  demand  again  may  arise  cither  from  the  cli- 
nMte  of  Genoaiiy,  as  Montes<)ui<.-u  might  believe ;  or  perhaps 
moni  imlurally  and  immediately  (torn  the  jioIilicHl  conililion 
of  thai  country ;  for  man  h  not  only  a  working  hut  a  Inlking 
animnl,  and  where  no  Cnlbotic  Questions,  and  PnrlimnentHry 
Refomtfl.  and  Select  Vestries  are  given  him  to  discuss  in  liia 
IcUiiri*  hours,  tie  i$  glad  to  foil  upon  plays  or  players,  nr 
whatever  comes  to  hand,  wlierehy  Iq  fence  himself  a  little 
against  the  inroads  of  Ennui.  Of  the  fact,  at  lesi't,  that 
such  a  ^iperior  demand  fur  dramas  exists  in  Germany,  ne 
have  only  to  open  a  newspaper  to  find  proof.  Is  not  eveiy 
LiOeratwrhhU  and  Kunitblati  slufied  to  bursting  vith  theat- 
ricals  ?  Nay,  has  not  the  'able  Editor'  established  corre- 
apotidents  in  every  capitnl  city  of  the  civilised  world,  who 
report  to  him  on  this  one  mutter  and  on  no  other  ?  For,  be 
our  curiosity  what  it  may,  let  ub  have  profession  of  'intelli- 
gence from  Munich,'  'intelligence  from  Vienna,'  ' intelligenee 
from  Berlin,'  is  it  intelligenee  of  anything  but  of  green-rooni 
controversies  and  negotiations,  of  tragedies  and  operas  and 
farces  acted  and  to  be  acted  ?  Not  of  men.  and  tlieir  doings, 
by  bearih  and  hnll,  in  the  firm  earth ;  but  of  mere  effigies 
and  shells  of  men.  and  their  doings  in  the  world  of  paste- 
board, do  these  nnhappy  correspondents  write.  Unhappy 
we  call  them  ;  for,  witli  all  our  tolerance  of  )ila_vwrights,  we 
cannot  but  Ihink  that  there  are  limits  and  very  strait  ones, 
within  which  their  activity  should  be  restricted.  Here  tn 
England,  our  '  tlieatrical  reports '  are  nuiBunce  enough ;  and 
many  persons  who  love  iheir  life,  and  therefore  '  lake  core  of 
their  time,  which  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of,'  regularly  lose 
;  of   their  wecltly  newspaper    in    that   way : 


^pnl   ■ 
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!mt  oiir  case  is  pure  luxury,  compared  with  that  €£  the  Qei^ 
mans,  who  instead  of  a  measurable  and  suflferabla  apietng 
of  theatric  matter,  are  obliged,  metaphorically  speaking  t» 
breakfast  and  dine  on  it ;  haye  in  fact  nothing  else  to  li^  on 
but  that  highly  unnutritive  victuaL  We  oorselTes  are  oeear 
sional  readers  of  German  newspapers ;  and  have  often,  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  humanity,  meditated  preaentiiig  to  tiie 
whole  body  of  German  editors  a  project, —  which,  however, 
must  certainly  have  ere  now  occurred  to  themaelveey  and  ftr 
some  reason  been  found  inapplicable:  it  was,  to  addren 
these  correspondents  of  theirs,  all  and  sundry,  in  plain  ks- 
guage,  and  put  the  question,  Whether,  on  studiously  survey* 
ing  the  Universe  fiix>m  their  several  stations,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters 
under  the  earth,  nothing  visible  but  this  one  business,  or 
rather  shadow  of  business,  that  had  an  interest  for  the  minds 
of  men  ?  If  the  correspondents  still  answered  that  nothing 
was  visible,  then  of  course  they  must  be  lefl  to  continue  in 
tins  strange  state ;  prayers,  at  the  same  time,  being  put  up 
for  them  in  all  churches. 

However,  leaving  every  able  Editor  to  fight  his  own  bat- 
tle, we  address  ourselves  to  the  task  in  hand :  meaning  here 
to  inquire  a  very  little  into  the  actual  state  of  the  dramatic 
trade  in  Germany,  and  exhibit  some  detached  features  of  it 
to  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  For,  seriously  speaking, 
low  as  tlie  province  may  be,  it  is  a  real,  active  and  ever- 
enduring  province  of  the  literary  republic ;  nor  can  the  pur- 
suit of  many  men,  even  though  it  be  a  profitless  and  foolbh 
pursuit,  ever  be  without  claim  to  some  attention  from  us, 
either  in  the  w^ay  of  furtherance  or  of  censure  and  correction. 
Our  avowed  object  is  to  promote  the  sound  study  of  Foreign 
Literature  ;  which  study,  like  all  other  earthly  undertakings, 
has  its  negative  as  well  as  its  positive  side.  We  have  al- 
ready, as  occasion  served,  borne  testimony  lo  the  merits  of 
various  German  poets  ;  and  must  now  say  a  word  on  certain 
German  poetasters ;  hoping  that  it  may  be  chiefly  a  regard 
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la  the  former  wliicli  has  muile  us  lake  evtii  lbi«  Bligbt  notice 
of  llie  latter ;  for  the  bad  ia  in  ilaelf  of  no  value,  and  only 
wwth  iloauribing  le»t  it  be  mistaken  lor  the  good.  At  the 
Biuari  lime,  lei  no  reuder  tremble,  an  if  we  meant  to  ovei'* 
wlielui  bim,  on  this  occasion,  with  a  wbole  mountain  of  dm- 
matic  bimber,  poured  forth  in  torrents,  like  shot  rubbish, 
Irum  the  playhouse  garrets,  where  it  is  mouldering  and  evap< 
orating  into  nothing,  bilcntly  and  without  harm  lo  any  one- 
Par  be  tliis  from  us  !  Nay,  our  own  knowiudge  of  this  Bub- 
1  jecl  id  in  the  highest  degree  limited ;  and,  indeed,  to  exhaui<t 
it)  or  ailerapl  discussing  it  with  tKiientitiu  precision,  would  liu 
ail  impoiijible  enterprise-  What  man  is  (here  that  could 
asMrt  the  wluile  furniture  of  Milton':<  Limbu  of  Vanity ;  or 
where  is  the  Halbtm  that  would  undertake  lo  write  us  the 
Constitutional  History  of  a  Rookery?  Let  the  courteous 
reader  take  heart,  then  ;  for  he  is  in  hands  that  will  not,  nay 
I  what  is  more,  that  canuol,  do  him  much  harm.  One  brief 
'  shy  glance  into  this  hugo  bivouac  of  FInywrightzt,  all  sawing 
I  and  planing  with  such  tumult ;  and  we  leave  it,  probably  tiir 
many  years. 

The  German  Parnassus,  as  one  of  its  own  denizens  re- 
mHrks,  has  a  rather  broad  summit ;  yet  only  two  Dramaiisi:} 
are  reckoni^d,  within  the  last  century,  lo  have  mounted 
thither:  Schiller  luiJ  Gi>elhe  ;  if  we  are  not,  on  ibe  atreugih 
uT  his  Minna  von  Barnlielm  and  Mmtlie  GaJotH,  to  account 
Leasing  aUu  of  the  number.  On  tho  slope  of  the  Mountain 
may  be  found  n  few  stragglers  ot'  the  same  brotherhood ; 
uinong  these,  Tieck  and  Mali.'r  Muller,  firmly  enough  sta- 
tioned at  considerable  elevations ;  while  far  below  appear 
various  honest  pcraons  climbing  vehemently,  but  against 
precipices  of  loose  sand,  to  whom  we  wish  all  speed.  But 
!  the  reader  will  understand  that  the  bivouac  we  speak  of,  and 
art)  about  to  eater,  lies  not  on  the  declivity  of  the  Hill  at  nil ; 
but  on  the  level  ground  close  to  the  foot  of  it ;  the  essence 
of  a  Playwright  being  that  he  works  not  in  Poetry,  but  in 
^^Bl^  which  more  or  less  cunninsly  re-^embles  it.      And 
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here,  pauiing  for  a  moment,  the  reader  obtar^es  that  1»  ii 
in  a  dvilised  oountry ;  for  see,  on  the  verjr  bonodary-Une  cf 
Pamassns,  rises  a  g^iUows  with  the  figure  of  a  man  bang  in 
chains !  It  is  the  figure  of  Aogost  yon  KotadHie ;  and  hn 
swung  there  for  many  years,  as  a  warning  to  all  too-aadih 
cious  Playwrights;  who  nevertheless,  as  we  see,  pay  little 
heed  to  it  lU-fitted  Kotsebue,  onoe  the  darling  of  tbeatricd 
Europe  I  This  was  the  prince  of  all  Phiywrights,  and  esald 
manufacture  Pkys  with  a  speed  and  felicity  ntirpiismng  even 
Edinburgh  Novels.  For  his  muse,  like  other  doves,  hatched 
twins  in  the  month ;  and  the  world  gaaeed  <m  them  with  aa 
admiration  too  deep  for  mere  words.  What  is  all  past  or 
present  popularity  to  this?  Were  not  these  Flays  tnmslated 
into  almost  every  language  of  articukte-qieaking  assn; 
acted,  at  least,  we  may  literally  say,  in  every  theatre  fima 
Kamtschatka  to  Cadiz  ?  Nay,  did  they  not  melt  the  most 
obdurate  hearts  in  all  countries ;  and,  like  the  music  of  0^ 
pheus,  draw  tears  down  iron  cheeks  ?  We  ourselves  have 
known  the  flintiest  men,  who  professed  to  have  wept  over 
them,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  So  was  it  twenty 
years  ago ;  how  stands  it  to-day  ?  Kotzebue,  lifted  up  on 
the  hollow  balloon  of  popular  applause,  thought  wings  hsd 
been  given  him  that  he  might  ascend  to  the  Immortals:  gsj 
he  rose,  soaring,  sailing,  as  with  supreme  dominion ;  but  in 
the  rarer  azure  deep,  his  windbag  burst  asunder,  or  the 
arrows  of  keen  archers  pierced  it;  and  so  at  last  we  find 
him  a  compound-pendulum,  vibrating  in  the  character  of 
scarecrow,  to  guard  from  forbidden  fruit !  O  ye  Play- 
wrights, and  literary  quacks  of  every  feather,  weep  over 
Kotzebue,  and  over  yourselves !  Know  that  the  loudest 
roar  of  the  million  is  not  fame ;  that  the  windbag,  are  ye 
mad  enough  to  mount  it,  toill  burst,  or  be  shot  through  with 
arrows,  and  your  bones  too  shall  act  as  scarecrows. 

But,  quitting  this  idle  allegorical  vein,  let  us  at  length  pro- 
ceed in  plain  English,  and  as  beseems  mere  prose  Reviewen, 
to  the  work  laid  out  for  us.     Among  the  hundreds  of  Ger- 
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n  Dramatists,  a«  iliey  are  callcil.  tiiree  imlinduaie,  already 
known  to  some  Briiieli  madiM'^,  and  prominent  froni  all  llie 
wst  in  Germany,  may  fitly  enough  stand  liere  aii  n-presenla- 
li»©s  of  ihn  whole  Playwright  class;  whose  various  crftft 
■nd  produce  the  procedure  of  [Ijeae  three  may  in  some  iimall 
degree  serve  to  illustrale.  Of  Gritlparser,  iherefore,  and 
Kiingeinann,  and  MUUner,  in  their  order- 
Franz  GrIIIparzer  ^eeme  to  be  an  Austrian ;  which  coun- 
try is  reckoned  nowise  fertile  in  poets  ;  a  circuraslance  that 
may  perhaji^i  have  contributed  a  lilile  to  hi^  own  rather  rapid 
celebrity.  Our  more  special  acquaintanc«  with  Grillparzer 
if  of  very  recent  date ;  though  his  name  and  sample-i  of  his 
ware  have  for  some  lime  been  bung  out,  in  many  British  and 
foreign  SlagazincR,  often  with  testimonials  which  might  have 
beguiled  less  timeworn  customers.  Neither,  after  nil,  have 
We  fuund  these  testimonials  falser  than  other  «uch  are,  but 
rather  not  so  false  ;  for,  indeed,  Grillparxer  is  a  most  inofien- 
iive  mjui,  nay  patitively  rather  meritorious ;  nor  is  it  without 
reluctance  tliat  ive  name  him  under  this  head  of  Playwrights, 
and  not  under  that  of  Dramatists,  which  he  aspires  tu.  Had 
the  law  with  regnrd  to  mediocre  iwets  relased  itself  since 
Horace's  lime,  all  had  been  well  with  Grillparzer;  for  un- 
doubtedly there  it  a  small  vein  of  tenderness  and  grnee  run- 
ning through  him ;  a  seeming  modesty  also,  and  real  love  of 
his  art,  which  gives  promise  of  better  things.  But  gods  and 
men  and  columns  are  still  equally  rigid  in  that  unhappy  |>ar- 
ticulur  of  mediocrity,  even  pleasing  mediocrity ;  and  no  scene 
or  line  ia  yet  known  to  us  of  Grill  parser's  which  exhibits 
anything  more.  Xon  concmert,  therefore,  is  his  sentence 
for  the  present ;  and  the  louder  his  well-meaning  admirers 
extol  him,  lije  more  emphatically  shouW  it  be  pronounced 
and  repeated.  Nevertheless  Giillparzer's  claim  to  the  title 
of  Playwright  is  perhaps  more  his  misfortune  than  his  crime, 
iiving  in  a  country  where  the  Drama  engrosses  so  much 
ion,  he  has  been  led  into  attempting  it,  without  any  de- 
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cbtT4  qntiliScjiCion  for  such  an  enierpri»e ;  tuiil  no  liU  ailut- 
mmt  of  tulciit,  which  aitght  have  done  good  aervicu  id  some 
■ftOM  depBTiment,  or  even  in  tlie  sonnet,  ekgy,  song  or  other 
OQtljbig  province  of  Poeiry,  is  driven,  as  it  wore,  in  sphe 
of  fiUe,  to  write  Pluys  ;  which,  though  regularly  divided 
iBto  SOBOfea  and  separate  t:|>eecbe:>,  are  cssenrialiy  monologi- 
eil;  Mid  though  gwarmitig  with  chamciers,  loo  ofWn  express 
only  one  chnracler,  and  that  no  very  exiruordiimry  one, — 
dM  ehantxer  of  Fraus  3rilli»nis[  UnwoU'.  Wbtt's'iKW 
croue  of  mi^Ttmie  too,  he  liu  met  with  ■ppliMWi.fc  4hb 
auver  t  which  therefore  fae  is  likely  to  fbUow  bathv  taC 
■fiother,  let  aatara  aad  his  ■tars  saj  to  k  what  tkty  ifcttui  nl 

The  Ghaiacteriatia  of  a  Flayinight  k,  that  hi  iriiJii  H 
Prmb;  whid)  Froae  he  pafana,  probably  flnt  oo :UHMi(  nl 
then  on  the  umpler  part  of  the  pnblic,  for  Poetrjr:  and  die 
manner  in  which  he  effects  this  legerdemain  oonadtatea  his 
specific  distinction,  fixes  the  species  to  which  he  belongg  in 
the  genua  PlaywrighL  But  it  is  a  universal  feature  of  him 
that  he  attempts,  by  prosaic^  and  as  it  were  mecbameal 
means,  to  accomplish  an  end  which,  except  by  poetical  gen- 
ius, is  absolutely  not  to  be  accomplished.  For  the  moet  pett, 
he  has  some  knack,  or  trick  of  the  trade,  which  by  close  in- 
spection can  be  detected,  and  bo  the  heart  of  his  mystery  be 
seeu  into.  He  may  have  one  trick,  or  many ;  and  the  OMtrB 
cunningly  he  ccm  disguise  these,  the  more  perfect  ia  be  as  a 
crafUman ;  tbr  were  the  public  once  to  penetrate  into  this  his 
sleight-of-hand,  it  were  all  over  with  him,  —  Othello's  occu- 
patioa  were  gone.  No  coiijui'er,  when  we  once  understand 
his  method  of  fire-eating,  can  any  longer  pass  for  a  true  thau- 
maturgiat,  or  even  entertain  us  in  his  proper  character  of 
<iuack,  though  he  should  eat  Mount  Vesuvius  itself.  But 
happily  for  Playwrights  and  others,  the  public  is  a  dim-eyed 
animal;  gullible  to  almost  all  lengths,  —  nay,  which  oReo 
seems  to  prefer  being  gulled. 

Of  Grillparzer'a  peculiar  knack  and  recipe  for  play-mak- 
ing,  there  is  not  very  much  to  be  said.     He  seems  to  have 
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tried  rarioufi  kinds  of  recipes,  in  his  time  ;  and,  to  his  credit 
be  it  spoken,  seems  little  contented  with  any  or  them.  By 
mncli  llie  worst  Piny  of  his,  that  we  have  seen,  is  the  Akn- 
Jrau  (Ancestress)  ;  a  deep  tragedy  of  the  Castle-Spectre 
sort;  the  whole  mechanism  of  whicb  was  discernible  and  con- 
demnable  at  a  single  glance.  It  is  nothing  but  the  old  story 
of  Fate  J  an  invisible  Nemesis  visiting  tbe  sins  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  to  tbe  third  and  fourth  generation ;  a 
method  almost  as  common  nnd  Hovereign  in  German  Art,  at 
this  day,  as  the  method  of  steam  is  tn  British  mechanics ; 
and  of  which  we  shall  nnon  have  more  occasion  lo  speak. 
In  his  Preface,  Griilporzer  endeavours  to  palliate  or  deny 
tbe  fact  of  bis  being  a  Schidaal-Dichter  (Fate-Tragedian)  ; 
bat  to  no  purpose  ;  for  it  is  a  fact  grounded  on  the  testimony 
of  tbe  seven  senses:  however,  we  are  glad  to  observe  that, 
with  this  one  trial,  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  Fate-line, 
and  taken  into  better,  at  least  into  difTereat  ones.  Witfa  re- 
gard to  the  Ahnjraa  itself,  we  may  remark  that  few  things 
struck  us  so  much  as  tins  little  observation  of  Count  Boro- 
tin's,  occurring  in  the  middle  of  the  diamalleat  night-tliuu gilts, 
so  unexpectedly,  u>  follows  : 


Vitd  dtr  flunitri.  itmtriui, 

a  Uerfn  ^af enAAAfen 
Jn  das  ufi/ihtwe  Grub 
SeSman  htrab  ! 


h  jtiit  amttiiiuff  toiOi  him,  in  thtei  leortU 

And  the  wolkin,  ttBrleu, 
Glareii  tVom  empty  eye-holes. 
Blsok.  <1owD  on  that  bonndlcM  gntva! 
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A  nan  dtUcnle  turn,  wc  venture  lo  ?ay,  is  rarely  to  be  mcl 
WiA  in  tragic  dialogue.  As  lo  the  siory  of  the  Afinfrau,  ii 
li,  auuxlly  enough,  of  the  roost  heart-rending  deecripboo. 
TlibAiioaatronii  a  Udf,  or  nihsrthe  ^oM  </ aW^,  Ar 
At  hM  bMB  defimet  bodw  oeBtariM^  wbo  in  life  had-mmml^ 
Md  what  we  cidl  an  *  iodiMiedoii  i '  wMch  iaJiimtiwi^ 
onpcdiM  hariMnd  ponUwd,  am  woaU  bwr«  tboa^  4iA- 
dratlj,  b;  rnaaing  bar  thmi^  the  bodf.  BawWt^  Ikl 
AMdiwil  of  GriUpaner  doM  not  tUA  it  mlFliiil  t  fcutffc" 
thar  (hxnM  the  fair  peniunt  to  walk  aa  gol^  lUL  Ab  kit 
bmtdi  of  b«r  femily  be  exdnct.  AcoardioKfy  ih*  ii  haili^ 
frooi  tine  to  time,  aUmming  d«n«  and  As  like,  as3  txnrMl 
then  Men  with  dreadfiil  gog^e.«yee  and  oOer  |^njl^|irtl 
teoBoeea,  to  the  tenw  not  onlj  trf*  servant  peo^  b^  it  di 
Count  Borotin,  her  now  sole  male  descendant,  whoee  afteiv 
noon  nap  she,  on  one  occasion,  cruellj  disturbs.  This  Coant 
Borotin  is  really  a  worthy  proung  old  gentleman ;  only  he 
had  a  son  long  ago  drowned  in  a  fishpond  (body  not  found) ; 
and  has  still  a  highly  accomplished  daughter,  wtioni  there  ii 
none  offering  to  wed,  except  one  Jaromir,  a  person  of  un- 
known extraction,  and  to  all  appearance  of  the  lightest  pane ; 
nay,  as  it  turns  out  afterwards,  actually  the  head  of  a  Ban- 
ditti establishment,  which  had  long  infested  the  neighbonring 
forests.  However,  a  Captain  of  foot  arrives  at  this  junctote, 
utterly  to  root  out  these  Robbera;  and  now  the  strangest 
things  come  to  light  For  who  should  this  Jaromir  prove  to 
i>e  but  poor  old  Borotin's  drowned  son ;  not  drowned,  bat 
fltolen  and  bred  up  by  these  Outlaws  ;  the  brother,  tlierdbre, 
of  his  intended  ;  a  most  truculent  fellow,  wbo  fighting  for  his 
life  unwittingly  kills  his  own  father,  and  drives  his  bride  to 
poison  herself;  in  which  wise,  as  was  also  Giles  Scroggint' 
case,  he  'cannot  get  married.'  The  reader  sees,  all  this  is 
not  to  be  accomplished  without  some  jarring  and  tumuk.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  frightful  uproar  everywhere  throughout  that 
night ;  robbers  dying,  musketry  discharging,  women  shriek- 
ing, men  swearing,  and  the  Ahnfrau  herself  emerging  at  in- 
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'  ■tervals,  as  the  genius  of  the  whole  Uiseord.  But  time  and 
hours  briog  relief,  as  the;  always  do.  Jnromir  ia  tht;  \oag- 
mQ  likenisti  succeeds  in  dying ;  whereupon  the  whole  Boro- 
IJD  lineage  having  gone  to  the  Devil,  the  Ancestress  hIso 
retires  thither,  —  at  least  makes  the  upjier  world  rid  of  her 
presence ;  and  the  piece  ends  in  deep  stillness.  Of  this  poor 
Ancestress  we  shall  only  say  farther:  Wlierever  she  be,  re- 
quitMcat !  requietcat ! 

As  we  mentioned  above,  the  Kate-method  of  manufactur- 
ing tragic  emotion  seems  to  have  yielded  Grillparzer  himself 
Kllle  contentment ;  for  after  this  Altnfrim,  we  hear  no  more 
of  it.  His  Konig  Ottokurg  Gl&ck  uad  fSnde  (King  Oiiokar's 
Fortutie  and  P.nd)  is  a  much  more  itmownl  piece,  and  pro- 
ueeds  in  quite  a  difTerent  strain;  aiming  to  subdue  y\»  not  by 
9lj-women*s  iables  of  Destiny,  but  by  the  accuinulaled  splen- 
dour of  thrones  and  principalities,  the  cruel  or  magnanimous 
pride  of  Austrian  Kmpcrors  and  Bohemian  conquerors,  the 
wit  of  chivalrous  courtiers,  and  heButiful  bin  shrewish 
ipicens  ;  the  whole  set-nff  by  a  proper  intermixture  of  eoro- 
natron-eeremonies,  Hungarian  dresses,  whiskered  halberdiers, 
alarms  of  battle,  and  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war.  There  is  even  some  attempt  at  delineating  character 
in  this  Play:  certain  of  the  dramatii  permnm  are  evidently 
meant  to  differ  from  certain  others,  not  in  dress  and  nanu; 
only,  but  in  nature  and  mode  of  being ;  so  much  indeed  they 
repeatedly  assert,  or  hint,  and  do  their  best  to  make  good, — 
unfortunately,  however,  with  very  indifferent  success.  In 
feet,  these  dramatis  persona  are  rubric  and  titles  rather 
titan  ;>ei7ons ;  for  mo^t  part,  more  theatrical  automata,  with 
only  a  mechanical  existence.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
Grillpariwr  cannot  communicate  a  poetic  life  to  any  character 
•ir object;  and  in  this,  were  it  in  no  other  way,  he  evincus 
the  intrinsically  prosaic  nature  of  his  talent.  These  person- 
ages of  his  have,  in  some  instances,  a  certain  degree  of  met- 
I  s^ysicftt  truth  ;  that  is  to  =ay.  one  portion  of  theii 
■^^Mbologically  viewed,  corrc^Hjnd^  with  (he  othei 
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tU  ia  well  enoiigli ;  but  lo  unite  these  merely  scientific  and 
Ia«ttim«t«  ^unlitm  inio  n  living  man  is  work  nol  for  n  Fla;- 
Wlig^  bni  for  a  Drutniitist,  Neverllielew,  Koniff  Ottnlnr 
is  eomparatirelj  t.  harmleM  tng«d;r-  ''  >"  ^^  nf-c^lil^o 
■tiiklng  eiKHi|^  thoagfa  without  any  dlanraiUe  iBthBKMtt'il 
and  with  so  muidi  both  of  fliiting  and  fitting,  wi&m'M^j" 
wadding*, iimerala,  pTooMriona,  encampments,  it  miutfeatik^ 
should  think,  if  the  tailor  and  decontioaist  do  thnr  da^,4' 
verr  eom&rtable  piece  to  see  aeted  (  eipeciaUyoii  thsVtaiintf' 
bowds,  where  it  haa  a  national  Interest,  Bodd^  of -Bi^ 
biu^  being  a  main  pemmage  in  it.  .■■■.-■■  w 

The  model  of  this  OOokar  we  unagnie  to  have  been  8clA>" 
lei^s  Pieeotomini;  a  poem  of  simUar  materials  and  <k^i 
bnt  ^fi^ing  fitMU  it  aa  a  living  lose  from  a  hmm  vl-idl^ 
nMe-leaves,  or  even  of  broken  Italian  gumflowetv.  It  seems 
as  though  Grillparzer  had  hoped  to  subdue  us  by  a  sufficient 
multitude  of  wonderful  scenes  and  circumstances,  without  in- 
quiring, with  any  painful  solicitude,  whether  the  soul  snd 
meaning  of  them  were  presented  to  us  or  not.  Herein  truly, 
we  believe,  lies  the  peculiar  knack  or  playwright-mystery  of 
Ottokar !  that  its  effect  is  calculated  to  depend  chiefly  on  its 
quantity;  on  the  mere  number  of  astonishments,  and  joyful 
or  deplorable  adventures  there  brought  to  light ;  abundance 
in  superficial  contents  compensating  the  absence  of  calUda 
junctura.  Which  second  method  of  tragic  manufacture  we 
hold  to  be  better  thau  the  first,  but  still  far  from  good.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  very  common  method,  both  in  Tragedy 
and  elsewhere ;  nay,  we  hear  persons  whose  trade  it  is  to 
write  metre,  or  be  otherwise  '  imaginative,'  professing  it 
openly  as  the  best  they  know.  Do  not  these  men  go  about 
collecting  'features;'  ferreting  out  strange  incidents,  mur- 
ders, duels,  ghost-apparitions,  over  the  habitable  globe?  Of 
which  features  and  incidents  when  they  have  gathered  a  sulfl- 
cient  stock,  what  more  is  needed  than  that  they  be  ample 
enough,  high-coloured  enough,  though  huddled  into  any  case 
(Novel,  Tragedy  or  Metrical  Romance)  that  will  hold  them 
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aB?  NeverlheleM  this  in  agglomeralion,  not  creation :  and 
avaiU  little  In  Lileralure.  Quantity,  it  is  a  eeriain  fact,  will 
itol  muke  up  for  defect  of  ijuality  j  nor  are  the  gayest  hues 
of  Hny  «en*ice,  unices  there  be  a  likeness  painted  from  them. 
Retler  were  it  for  Konig  (kloiar  had  the  slory  been  twice 
as  shon  and  twice  as  expressive.  For  it  is  $iill  irup,  as  in 
Cervantes'  lime,  niotea  lo  hteiio  ftie  mucho.  What  avails 
llie  dram  of  brandy,  while  it  swims  chemically  iinileil  with 
its  liarrel  of  wort  ?  Let  the  distiller  pass  it  and  repass  it 
through  his  lirabecs  ;  for  it  is  the  drops  of  pure  alcohol  ihut 
we  wHnt,  not  the  gallons  of  water,  which  may  be  had  in  every 
ditch. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  remember  Konig  Otukar 
without  animosity  ;  and  (o  prove  that  Grillparzer,  if  he  could 
not  make  it  poetical,  might  have  made  it  leas  prosaic,  and 
has  in  fact  something  better  in  liim  than  is  here  manifested, 
we  shall  quole  one  passage,  which  strikes  us  as  really  mther 
sweet  and  naluraL     King  Ottokar  is  in  the  last  of  his  tield[>, 

I      ao  prospect  before  him  but  death  or  captivity;  and  soliloquis- 

■^^^to  his  post  misdeeds  : 


^ 


1  hue  not  borna  me  wisely  in  thy  World, 

Thou  great.  ill-jii<lj;me  God  I     Like  atocm  iind  temp«>l, 

1  TtKtenai  thy  fnir  gnrden,  WMting  it : 

thnii  nlnnv  onnat  henl. 
Wm  eril  not  my  aim,  y«  how  did  1, 
Puor  Konn,  presume  to  ape  the  Lord  of  Worldi, 
And  throagh  the  Bnd  seek  nnl  iv  wny  to  the  Good ! 

My  fellow  man,  tent  ihilher  for  hia  jov, 
An  End,  ■  Self,  within  Ihy  World  n  World.— 
For  thou  hut  fashioned  him  n  morveilons  work, 
Witb  lolly  brow,  erect  In  look,  slnkiice  «en«e, 
And  clothed  him  in  the  garment  o(  thy  Betuty, 


Andw 


^-ly  eno 


id  reel!i,  hu  pain  and  pleainre: 
Re  tnket  him  fond,  and  cunning  ponem  come  Forth, 
And  vork  >nd  work,  within  their  secret  chamben, 
And  build  him  np  hit  Honu:  no  royai  PaUee 
b  coiDpiinible  to  Uie  iVamc  of  Man ! 
And  1  have  caat  them  forth  from  ni«  by  thoti^ands, 
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Far  whtnu,  *i  mou  Uirow  niblii^fa  fniin  tbeir  itoor. 

And  nouB  of  nil  tlie^o  ^Uln  but  hud  n  Mothai 

Wlki,  u  >be  boro  lilm  lu  eon  tnivail, 

UbS  cIii»|j<iJ  bim  Toiidlv  tu  ber  fcxteriiic  braul; 

A  rQ,t,..r  -.h.:  h:,.]  l.k.-...l  In,,,  „.  I,i.  pride,  »^ 

And  nnrtorlnK,  vMobod  orsr  blm  toiif  jNlti 

If  h*  but  bait  Hw  (kin  apoo  ill  flngcr,  ''      '  ^ 

Then  wonld  they  ran,  wllhUkKhMu  look,  to  Uaitt,  * 

And  tmd  It,  ahanliw  him,  um  tt  hadn!) 

AndltmibntnflncertirasklDO'tlufliiprl  .^ 

And  1 1»n  Bod  HMD  domi  la  batp*  and  iqtwdnD*, 

For  llw  lUni  boa  opaiwd  out  ■  mjr 

To  tbab  mnn  lirtqi baute.— 0  Ooll 

Wflt  thoago  into jad^ant  with  mn,  qttn  ,  _, 

Mf  nUMiig  peopla.1 

FanagM  of  this  tort,  scattered  bsn  and  ttare  ow^^AC 
paner'B  PUja,  «iid  evincing  at  leait  u  anUilt  HHftinilli 
of  natural  disposition,  make  us  r^ret  the  more  to  MOdeoft 
him.  In  faci,  we  bave  hopes  that  he  is  not  bwn  to  be  forever 
a  PlaywrighL  A  true  though  feeble  vein  of  poetic  talent  he 
really  seems  to  possess ;  and  such  purity  of  heart  aa  may 
yet,  with  assiduous  study,  lead  him  into  hia  proper  field. 
For  we  do  reckon  him  a  conscientiouB  man,  and  honest  ktver 
of  Art ;  nay  this  inceitaant  fluccuation  in  his  dramatic  schemes 
is  itself  a  good  omen.  Besides  this  Ahnjrau  and  Otfobir, 
he  has  written  two  Dramas,  Sappho  and  Der  Cfoidau  VUtti 
(The  Golden  Fleece),  on  quite  another  prindple;  aiming 
apparently  at  some  Classic  model,  or  at  least  at  some  French 
reflex  of  such  a  model.  SapjAo,  which  we  are  aotry  to  kam 
is  not  his  last  piece,  but  his  second,  appears  to  us  very  con- 
siderably the  most  faultless  production  of  his  we  are  yet 
acquainted  with.  There  is  a  degree  of  graoe  and  sunplicity 
in  it,  a  soilness,  polish  and  general  good  taste,  Uttle  to  be 
expected  from  the  author  of  the  JJmfrau :  if  he  nmnot 
bring  out  the  full  tragic  meaning  of  Sappho's  aituation,  ha 
contrives,  with  laudahle  dexterity,  to  avoid  the  ridicule 
that  lies  within  a  single  step  of  it ;  hia  Drama  is  weak  and 
thin,  but  innocent,  lovable  ;  nay  the  lost  scene  strikes  as  a* 
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I  ^ticiilly  meritorious.  H'n  GolJrne  llieat  we  su»[»ect 
lo  be  of  similar  charai;t.;r,  but  Imve  noi  jet  Ibund  time  and 
juUience  lo  study  il.  We  repeat  our  li<^e  of  one  day  meet- 
ing GriUparaer  iu  &  more  honourublu  culling  than  this  of 
Playwright,  or  even  fourth-raie  Dramatiai ;  whicb  titles,  aa 
was  said  atWTi',  we  liiive  not  given  liim  without  regret ;  and 
Hhall  be  iriilj  glad  lo  cancel  for  whHle\'er  better  one  he  may 
yet  chance  lo  merit. 

But  if  we  felt  a  certain  relucUmce  in  clashing  Grill  parser 
among  the  Playwrights,  no  such  feeling  can  have  [ilace  with 
regard  to  ibe  second  name  uu  our  list,  that  of  Doctor  August 
Klingemann.  Dr.  Klingeuinnn  ia  uiie  uf  the  miut  indispu- 
labk  Playwrights  now  estant ;  nay  60  BUperlutive  ia  bia 
vigour  in  this  departmi'nt,  we  might  even  designate  him  Me 
Playwright.  His  manner  of  proceeding  is  quite  difierenl 
frcHU  Grillparzcr's ;  not  a  wavering  evur-clianged  method, 
ui^!  «umbinalioD  of  methods,  as  ibe  other's  was ;  but  a  fixed 
ptuiciplc  of  action,  which  he  follows  with  unflinching  cour- 
age ;  UL*  own  mind  being  to  all  appearance  highly  saljsfiud 
with  it.  If  Grillparzur  attempted  lo  overpower  us,  now  by 
ihe  method  of  Fate,  now  by  that  of  pompous  action,  and 
grandiloquent  or  lachrymose  sen[il^e^^  heaped  on  us  in  too 
rich  abundance,  Klingemann,  without  negleclnig  any  of  these 
resources,  seems  to  place  his  chief  dependence  on  a  surer 
and  readier  stay,  —  on  hia  magarinea  of  rosin,  oil-paper, 
vixank,  soarlet-drapery  and  gunpowder,  Wliat  thunder  and 
li^tning,  magic-lanlem  transparencies,  deaih's-hcitds,  fire- 
ahowcre  and  plush-cloaks  can  do,  is  here  done.  Abundance 
of  churchyard  and  chapel  scenes,  in  the  most  tempestuous 
w«attier ;  to  eay  nothing  of  battle-fields,  gleams  of  scoured 
amu  here  and  there  in  the  wood,  and  even  occasional  shots 
heard  in  the  distance.  Then  there  are  such  scowls  and  ma- 
lignant side-glances,  ashy  palenesses,  stampings  and  liyslerica, 
U  might,  one  would  thiuii,  wring  the  loughest  bosom  into 
itrt'  pity.     For  not  only  are  the  looks  and  gi'slures  i)f 
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tfaeee  people  of  the  most  heart-rendiiig  deacriptioii,  but  Adr 
iroids  and  feelings  also  (for  Slingemann  u  no  haU^ntiBt) 
are  of  a  piece  with  them:  gorgeoas  inflationB,  the  pureiC 
inDocence,  highest  magnanimity ;  godlike  sentiment  of  all> 
sorts ;  ererywhere  the  finest  tragic  hamoar.  The  monl  loo 
is  genuine ;  there  is  the  most  anxioos  regard  to  Tirtoe ;  id* 
deed  a  distinct  patronage  both  of  Providence  and  the  Devil 
In  this  manner  does  Dr.  Klingemann  compound  his  dranatie 
electuaries,  no  less  cunningly  than  Dr.  IHtchiner  did  his 

*  peptic  persuaders ; '  and  truly  of  the  former  we  must  sny, 
tiiat  their  operation  is  nowise  unpleasant ;  nay  to  our  shame 
be  it  spoken,  we  have  even  read  these  Flays  with  a  ceitaia 
degree  of  satis&ction ;  and  shall  declare  that  if  any  maa 
wish  to  amuse  himself  irrationally,  here  is  the  ware  for  hii 
money. 

Klingemann's  latest  dramatic  undertaking  is  AJuuuer ;  a 
purely  original  invention,  on  which  he  seems  to  pique  him- 
self somewhat ;  confessing  his  opinion  that,  now  when  the 

*  birthpains '  are  over,  the  character  of  Ahasuer  may  possibly 
do  good  service  in  many  a  future  drama.  We  are  not  proph- 
ets, or  sons  of  prophets ;  so  shall  leave  this  prediction  resting 
on  its  own  basis.  Ahasuer,  the  reader  will  be  interested  to 
learn,  is  no  other  than  the  Wandering  Jew  or  Shoemaker  of 
Jerusalem  :  concerning  whom  there  are  two  things  to  be  re- 
marked. The  first  is,  the  strange  name  of  the  Shoemaker : 
why  do  EHingemann  and  all  the  Germans  call  the  man  Aha- 
suer,  when  his  authentic  Christian  name  is  John ;  Joannes 
a  Temporihu  Christie  or,  for  brevity's  sake,  simply  Joannes  a 
Temporibus  ?  This  should  be  looked  into.  Our  second  re* 
mark  is  of  the  circumstance  that  no  Historian  or  Narrator, 
neither  Schiller,  Strada,  Thuanus,  Monro,  nor  Dugald  Dal- 
getty,  makes  any  mention  of  Ahasuer's  having  been  present 
at  the  Battle  of  LUtzen.  Possibly  they  thought  the  fact  too 
notorious  to  need  mention.  Here  at  all  events,  he  was  ;  nay, 
as  we  infer,  he  must  have  been  at  Waterloo  also ;  and  prob- 
ably at  Trafalgar,  though  in  which  Fleet  is  not  so  clear  ;  for 
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Tie  lakes  n  hand  in  all  grent  baClles  nntl  nntional  emergencies, 
at  least  is  wilneas  of  lliem,  being  iKjiind  lo  it  bj  his  destiny. 
Such  is  ibe  peculiar  occuialion  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  as 
brought  to  tight  in  litis  Trugedy :  bis  olher  specialities, — 
that  be  cannot  lodge  nlwve  three  niglils  in  one  place ;  that 
he  ia  of  a  melancholic  temperament ;  above  all,  that  he  can- 
noi  die,  not  by  hemp  or  steel,  or  Prussic-acid  itself,  but.  must 
travel  on  till  the  general  consummation,  —  are  familiar  to  all 
historical  readers.  Ahasuer's  task  at  ibis  Ballle  of  Liilzen 
geems  to  have  been  a  very  easy  one  :  simply  to  see  the  Lion 
of  the  North  brought  down  ;  not  by  a  cannot-sliol,  as  is  gen- 
erally believed,  but  by  the  traitorous  pistol-bullet  of  one 
Heinyn  von  Warth,  a  bigoted  Cntholic.  who  had  pretended 
to  desert  from  the  Imperialists,  that  be  might  find  some  such 
opportunity.  Unfortunately,  Heinyn,  directly  after  this  feat, 
falls  into  a  sleepless,  half-rabid  stale  ;  comes  home  to  Castle 
Warth,  frightens  lus  poor  Wife  and  worthy  old  noodle  of  a 
Father ;  then  skulks  about,  for  some  time,  now  praying, 
oftener  uursing  and  swearing ;  till  si  h'ngth  the  Swedes  ky 
hold  of  him  and  kill  bim.  Ahasuer,  as  usual,  is  in  at  the 
death :  in  the  interim,  however,  he  hos  saved  Lady  Heinyn 
from  drowning,  though  as  gowl  a-i  poisoned  her  with  the  look 
of  his  strange  stony  eyes;  and  now  his  business  lo  all  ap- 
pearance being  over,  he  signifies  in  strong  language  that  he 
must  begone  ;  thereupon  he  *  steps  solemnly  into  the  wood  ; 
'  Wflsabnrg  looks  after  him  surprised  t  the  rest  kneel  round 
'  the  corpse  ;  the  Heqaiem  faintly  continues  ; '  and  what  is 
s^U  more  surprising, '  the  curtain  falls.'  Such  is  the  simple 
action  and  stem  calustrophe  of  this  Tragedy;  concerning 
which  it  were  superflaous  for  us  to  speak  farther  in  the  way 
of  criticism.  We  shall  only  add.  that  there  is  a  dreadful 
lithograpliic  print  in  il,  representing  '  Ludwig  Devrient  aa 
Aha^ner ; '  in  that  very  act  of  '  stepping  solemnly  into  the 
wood  ; '  and  uttering  these  final  words :  "  feh  aber  tcarnSe 
wetter  —  weiter  —  Wftler  !  "  We  have  heard  of  Herr  Dev- 
rient  as  of  the  be^t  actor  in  Germany ;  and  con  now  bear 


-  teadauoj,  if  there  be  Irulh  iu  tliis  plate,  that  lie  is  oDe  of 
Um  ablMl^bodied  men.  A  most  trueuknl,  rawboned  tigurr. 
'with  bare  Wgn  and  red  lenlher  ^lioe«;'  Luge  blaiJt  beATd: 
c]r«  tanied  inside  out ;  iind  utipring  the^  ex traord  1111117 
wards:  "  But  /  go  o 

Now,  h(nrev«r,  we  i 
otbar  oUef  pwformaiioe  in  tUi  Use,  tka  Tt»^j  ctJImm 
Dr.  minp™-""  sdmiti  that  the  Mitgwt  hM  beat  «Aari 
MMed;  tlwt  <3oeAe^B  Jf^mt  ia  putHolv  im  '*Mltfi 
pointo  {Sramatuehe  momem):'  but  As  hQ Ai  li «i #» 
it  u  «nlire  dnmatie  saperfldss,  to  waaka  K  mlAM^Amm) 
(Hail«,«'BMaiMfydiuutie'tnigedy.  9&aias*mtmUk0a 
hwdable  intentiaa,  Dr.  KfingoumD  Im  finiihuil  •■^Jhait 
which  diffitn  from  tiutt  of  Ooeihe  in  wan  dun  «nt  fnMfe 
niar.  The  hero  of  this  piece  is  txH  the  old  Fauat,  dodor  in 
philosophy ;  driTen  desperate  b;  the  uncertaiii^  of  hmnu 
knowledge :  but  plain  John  Faust,  tlie  printer,  and  evoi  tilt 
inventor  of  gunpowder ;  driren  desperate  by  his  ambitjans 
temper,  and  a  total  deficiency  of  cash.  He  has  an  exceHent 
wife,  an  excellent  blind  &ther,  both  of  whom  would  fiun  \mcn 
him  be  peaceable,  and  wort  at  his  trade  ;  but  being  an  ndtfit 
in  the  black-art,  he  determines  rather  to  reliere  IdnMelf  m 
that  way.  Accordingly,  be  proceeds  to  make  a  oontncl 
with  the  Devil,  on  what  we  should  consider  pretty  adnob- 
tageous  terms ;  the  Devil  being  bound  to  serve  him  in  tltt 
most  effectual  manner,  and  Faust  at  liberty  to  commit  jftnr 
mortal  sins  before  any  hair  of  his  head  can  be  banned 
However,  as  will  be  seen,  the  Devil  proves  Yorkshire ;  and 
Faust,  naturally  enough,  finds  himself  quite  jockeyed  in  the 
long-run. 

Another  characteristic  distinction  of  Elingenuum  is  his 
manner  of  embodying  thb  same  Evil  Prindple,  when  n 
last  be  resolves  on  introducing  him  to  si^t;  for  all  these 
contracts  and  preliminary  matters  are  very  propeiiy  ma^ 
aged  behind  the  scenes ;  only  the  main  points  of  the  trans- 
nction  being  indicated  to  the  spectator  by  some  thundercliqi, 
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I  or  the  tike.  Here  is  no  culJ  mocking  Me[iIii«[o{>1]ele^ ;  but  n 
swaggering,  jovial.  West  India-looking  '  Siranger,'  witli  a  ru- 
bicund, indeed  qiiile  brick-coloured  face,  which  Fnuet  al  &rn 
inistakca  for  llie  effect  of  hard-diiokiDg.  lioweTer,  it  is  a  re- 
markable feature  of  tlii«  Stranger,  that  always  on  the  ialro- 
daction  of  any  religious  topic,  or  ttie  mentinu  of  any  sacred 
name,  he  strikes  bis  glass  down  on  the  (able,  and  generally 
breakij  it. 

For  some  time,  after  his  grand  bargain,  Faust's  nffnirs  go 
on  triumphantly,  on  the  great  scale,  and  he  seems  lo  feel 
pretty  comforiable.  But  the  Stranger  shows  bira  'his  wife.' 
Helena,  the  mosl  enchanting  creature  in  the  worid ;  and  ihe 
moat  eniel-hearled. — for,  notwithstanding  Ihe  easy  temper 
of  ber  husband,  she  will  not  grant  Faust  the  smallest  en- 
Goumgemeol,  till  he  hare  killed  Kathe,  his  own  living  lieip- 
mate,  against  whom  he  entertains  no  manner  of  grudge. 
Nevertheless,  reflecting  that  he  has  a  stock  of  four  mortal 
Bins  lo  draw  tipon,  and  may  well  venture  one  for  such  a  prize, 
he  determines  on  killing  Kaihe.  But  here  mailers  lake  a 
_  bad  turn  :  for  having  poisoned  poor  Kalhc,  he  discovers,  moal 
Unexpeetedly,  that  she  is  in  the  family-way ;  and  therefore 
that  he  has  comraitied  not  one  sin  but  two !  Nay,  before  ibe 
interment  can  take  place,  he  is  farther  reduced,  in  a  sort  of 
accidental  aelf-defenee,  lo  kill  his  father  ;  thua  accomplishing 
his  third  mortal  sin  ;  with  which  ibird,  as  we  shall  presently 
diKover.  his  whole  allotment  is  exhausted  ;  a  fourth,  that  be 
knew  not  of,  being  already  on  the  score  against  him !  From 
this  point,  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  bad  grows  worse :  eatch- 
poles  are  out  in  pursuit  of  him, '  black  masks '  dance  round 
him  in  a  most  suspicious  manner,  the  brickfaced  Stranger 
seems  to  laugh  at  him,  and  Ileleua  will  nowhere  make  her 
appearance.  That  the  sympathising  reader  may  see  with  his 
own  eyes  how  poor  Faust  is  beset  at  this  juncture,  we  shall 
quote  a  scene  or  two.  The  first  may,  properly  enough,  be 
that  of  tlioee  '  black  masks.' 
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SOKSE  SEVESm. 
—  ABshUdJJnIL 

«  du(aiK«  it  htnrd  guide  liimeiiig-inanc.  Matkt  poM  f'-om  iuh  U 
xTT-r  mtT  Ote  Singe,  fml  iitl  drtaed  in  bIrKk,  ami  milk  viiardi  yirfiftif 
duu.  JJitr  apninf,  rAvsc  planga  inU^fn.  mitt  ajtjl  giAklitiiii 
hand.) 

FAuai  (rutAiBj  111 — ' "    'nlo  Ihe/angraimd). 
Bn'.    I'oImiii, 'itead  uf  wine  ntoiicBte  me ! 

Yonr  wine  makei  sobor,  —  bulimy  in  biiog  n»! 
Off  with  your  drink  1  —  and  blood  is  [n  It  loo ! 

[  JKwMrWoo.  1^  datha  Ikt  gMetfr 
My  faUier's  blood,  —  I've  d  111  of !/.»(/  [  WUh  incre-uinn  (wrniU, 

Yet  cur86a  on  him !  curses  legot  me! 

Cone  on  my  mother's  bu»>u^  ^M  .:  bor«  me! 
Curaa  on  the  goaaip-craDe  that  itood  by  her. 
And  did  not  atraagie  roe  nt  my  Bnt  acreaml 
How  ooald  I  help  thia  being  that  •rat  given  ma? 
Accurtnd  urt  thou,  Knturu,  that  hiist  muck'd  me! 
Aocoraed  I,  tlut  let  myaelf  be  raock'd  I  — 
And  Ihon,  atrong  Being,  that,  to  make  tha  apoit, 
EncLotedat  the  fire-aoul  In  thia  dongsop. 
That  so  deapiiting  it  might  stiire  for  (Veedom  — 
Accnr.  •  •  [Be  thriiJa  ItrnnlrwL 

No,  not  the/our  A.  ...  the  bUckeit  Bin! 
No'.  Nol  [A  At  txcat  of  hiM  oaOmalmtg  aHguUk,  kt  liidtt  iy 

fact  in  hit  handt. 
0, 1  am  ^togeChsr  wretcbed! 
(  Thne  ikcl  J/iu^  comt  fuimnfr  Um.) 


Hey!   meiry  brother! 
IKIKD  HABK  [rdlerating  aiA  a  cttOirtg  Mm}. 

rADBT  {brealaits  oatinaildhanvmr,  and  looking  roiHid 
among  fAan). 
Hsj!  llsiry,  theni 

WUlBcyonBoatohfliM? 

SEnuBtl  XABK. 

A  long  life  yet;  to  midnight  all  tha  vay ! 
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THIRD  MASK. 

And  after  that,  snch  pleasure  without  end! 

[  The  music  tuddenly  ceases^  and  a  clock  strikcB  thrice. 


What  is  it? 


Then  we  have  time ! 


FAUST  (astomthed), 

FIRST  MASK. 

Wants  a  quarter,  Sir,  of  twelve ! 

SECOND  MASK. 
THIRD  MASK. 

Ay,  time  enough  for  jigging! 


FIRST  MASK. 

And  not  till  midnight  comes  the  shot  to  pay ! 

FAUST  {ihuddering). 
What  want  yeV 

FIRST  MASK  {clcupi  hU  hand  abrvpdjf). 

Hey !  To  dance  a  step  with  thee ! 

FAUST  (plucks  his  hands  back). 
Oflf!— Fire!! 

FIRST  MASK. 

Tush !    A  spark  or  so  of  brimstone ! 

SECOND  MASK. 

Art  dreaming,  brother? 

THIRD  MASK. 

Holla!  Music,  there! 
[  The  music  begins  again  in  the  distance. 

FIRST  MASK  (secrttly  laughing). 
The  spleen  is  biting  him ! 

SECOND  MASK. 

Hark !  at  the  gallows. 
What  jovial  footing  of  it ! 

THIRD  MASK. 

Thither  must  I!  [ExiL 

FIRST  MASK. 

Below,  too !  down  in  Purgatory !    Hear  ye  ? 

SECOND   MASK. 

A  stirring  there  t    'Tis  time,  then !    Hui,  your  servant ! 

FIRST  MASK  (to  FAUST). 

Till  midnight !  [Exeunt  both  Masks  hastily. 
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^ 

Do»nw 
Is  mudu 

Hx 
5a  coming  on 

iViv  (I'laipiag  kit  troir). 
Wbalbeuira.  mBh.te7 

What  hon-id  nproar  next! 
me?  — 

IIUITOH 

lioavy  clreum 

Oi«n,  in  the  kinR's  nmoj 

AUBT  m-nsir,  back). 
—  Sore  'tu  liot  doomsday  ; 

T^uttJovV 

BeTei» 

Open!  Open,  then! 

■ 

Bnsngo 

~ 

AuflT  (iF(p«  Ail  irow). 
me?  — 

SCENE   EIGHTH. 

1 

From  these  merely  terrestrial  constables,  the  jovial  Stran- 
ger easily  delivers  Fauet :  but  now  comes  the  long-looked-for 
tiu-d-tete  with  Helena. 

SCENE  TWELFTH. 


Ha,  wild  Btonnar! 


—  And  eo  forth,  through  four  pagea  of  flame  and  ice,  till  at 
last. 

rAuar  {iiuMiig). 
Off  with  the  maik,  then ! 
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HELENA  {ttill  Kilder). 

Hey !  the  marriage-hoar !  — 

FAUST. 

Off  with  the  mask ! ! 

HELENA. 

*Ti8  striking!! 

FAUST. 

One  kiss  I 

HELENA. 

Take  it!! 

[  The  matk  and  head-dress  fall  from  her ;  and  she  grins  at  him  from 
a  death's-head :  loud  thunder ;  and  the  music  ends,  as  with  a  shriek^ 
in  dissonances. 

FAUST  {staggers  b€u:k). 
0  horror!  —  Woe! 

HELENA. 

The  couch  is  ready,  there ! 
Come,  Bridegroom,  to  thy  fire-nuptials ! 

[<Sfte  sinks,  with  a  crathing  thunderpeal^  into  the  ground,  out 
of  which  issue  flames. 

All  this  is  bad  enough ;  but  mere  child's-play  to  the  *  Thir- 
teenth Scene,'  the  last  of  this  strange  eventful  history  :  with 
some  parts  of  which  we  propose  to  send  our  readers  weeping 
to  their  beds. 

SCENE  THIRTEENTH. 

( The  STRANOEB  hurU  FAUST,  whose  face  is  deadly  pale,  back  to 

the  stage,  by  the  hair. ) 

FAUST. 

Ha,  let  me  fly !  —  Come  !  Come ! 

aTRANOBR  (with  Wild  thundering  tone). 

'Tis  over  now ! 

FAUST. 

That  horrid  visage !  — 

[  Throwing  himself,  in  a  tremor,  on  the  8tranoeb*s  breast. 

Thou  art  my  Friend ! 
Protect  me ! ! 

STRANGER  {laughing  aloud). 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 

*  *  *  * 

▼OL.  I.  26 
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fiTRAnaEK  {cbUeAei  hitn  aitA  imtUtibia  Jbrte ;  u^irlt  Ann  round,  m 
lAat  vAVstT'a  face  u  ttneanii  titi  ipeetalort,  uAiU  kit  oun  it  (vnW 
avay;  and  fJiu  ha  baktatliim,  andbaalt  ipitk  Iktrndermff  tviai} 

[a  Clap  op  th1'Tii>KR.  Ficar,  wilh  gettitnt  of  dtrptrt  horror,  ruiirt 
to  the  ground,  aHering  in  inariirvlaie  rrj.  T\t  ufAer,  n/itr  a  pamt, 
nrnfuiHu,  leilh  calling  eoolntu  : 

Is  that  tbe  migbtj  RelUubdner. 
Thitthrfldteiiedmer— Hn,  heI!  \  mih  higtuU  amItmpL 

WoriDof  Ihodutt: 


I  bod  mn-Tcd  ihv  ton 

noftfor-^W/-'.' 

Defend  to  otber  brnxA 

,  bB  sport  for  slave 

Thou  «rt  too  smiUl  for 

moil 

Thou,  nol 

rADsT  (riling  M  iu  tsAofe  vtiement 
Accnned!    Ho,  Ibid!    I  Hm[ 
Domi  >t  m7  f»Ml  — lain  thymsstort 


»AD8r  (inUJy). 
Mora?    Ha'.    MyBargsinn 


rhree  mortal  Kin).  — 

The  Fourth  too  is  oommltted! 

H7  Wife,  m;  Child,  and  m;  old  Father'*  blood  — ) 

BTUUIOBB  (AoUi  up  a  Par<*mtHl  U  Inwt). 

And  here  Af  oun  f — 

That  le  m;  corentuit  I 

Thia  lijpiatiirt — iru  thy  moit  damning  ibi ! 
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BTBAB 

BEH  (in  hishal/uri). 

Down,  tbou  Rccurwdl 

{Be  dr>'fi,  hiHi  ^  1/ix  A 

ar  toward.  At  bactfi-«uwli    a 

AU 

mo,«nl. 

amid  TioUnt  lAuad.r  an 

4  UshlHins.  Iht  Kcn„  dm«gt. 

iMo 

a  hm-Tid 

WiUtrweu;  in  tht  background  of  .ckick,  a  ya^r«ing  Ch 

i»la  Ihi, 

tte  Dttif  ),urli  Fn«rt ; 

m  aU  ri*.  Ftrt  raku  di™,  » 

Ikal  e.t  -Ml 

MrriortflimOiwrnH 

rm,  Imning:  a  blath  nil  dacadt 

>vtrbM. 

mtom  ot  fowl  U  gal 

•mdir. 

l-ADST  (A 

Iiaaiag  in  in'U  difiaiict  ft. 

BkidDWDl     Down! 

[Thimdtr.Ughln 

ngamljirr:.    BnO,  dnk.     TU 

nrt 

nn/a/ft. 

I  considoring  all  which  sMpernaluml  transacrions,  the 
^dered  reader  has  do  thcor}'  for  it,  except  that  Fnust 
^  ID  Dr.  Cabanis's  phnLSf,  have  laboured  under  '  ohstnio 
tions  ill  the  epigastric  region,'  and  all  thi^  of  ihe  Devil,  and 
Helena,  nnd  so  mueh  murder  and  carousing,  have  been 
nothing  but  a  waking  dream,  or  oilier  atrabilious  phantasm; 
and  regreia  that  the  poor  Primer  had  not  rather  applied  to 
Boine  Abtmelhy  on  the  subject,  or  even,  by  one  sufficient 
dose  of  Epsom-salt,  on  his  own  prescription,  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  matter,  and  restored  himself  to  the  bosom  of  his 
afflicted  family. 

Such,  then,  for  Dr.  Klingemann'fi  part,  is  his  method  of 
constructing  Tragedies  ;  to  which  method  it  may  [lerhaps  be 
Directed  that  there  is  a  want  of  originaHly  in  it ;  ibr  do  not 
our  own  British  Playwrights  follow  precisely  the  same  plan  ? 
We  might  answer  that,  if  not  his  plan,  at  least  his  intinitely 
superior  execution  of  it  must  distinguish  Klingemann :  but 
we  rather  think  his  doim  to  originality  rests  on  a  different 
ground ;  on  the  gronnd,  namely,  of  his  entire  contentment 
with  himself  and  with  tliia  his  dramaturgy ;  and  the  cool 
heroism  with  which,  on  all  occasions,  he  avows  that  content- 
Here   is   no   poor    cowering  undf^rfoot   Playwright, 

l^ng  the  public  for  God's  sake  not  to  give  him  the  whip- 
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ping  which  he  desenree;  hat  a  hold  perpendicobr  Plaj^ 
Wright,  avowing  himself  as  such ;  naj  mounted  on  the  top 
of  hi8  joinery,  and  therefrom  exercising  a  sharp  criticil 
superintendence  over  the  German  Dnima  generallj.  Klinge- 
mann,  we  understand,  has  lately  execated  a  theatrical  Tour, 
as  Don  Quixote  did  various  Sallies ;  and  thrown  stones  into 
most  Grerman  Playhouses,  and  at  various  German  Pky- 
writers;  of  which  we  have  seen  only  his  assault  on  TiedE; 
a  feat  comparahle  perhaps  to  that '  nevep4magined  adventure 
of  the  Windmills.'  Fortune,  it  is  sakl,  fiivours  the  brave; 
and  the  prayer  of  Bums's  Kilmarnock  weaver  is  not  always 
unheard  of  Heaven.  In  conclusion,  we  congratulate  Dr. 
Klingemann  on  his  Managep-dignity  in  the  Brunswick 
Theatre;  a  post  he  seems  made  for,  almost  as  Barddph 
was  for  the  Eastcheap  waitership. 

But  now,  like  his  own  Ahasuer,  Dr.  Klingemann  must  *  go 
on  —  on  —  on:'  for  another  and  greater  Doctor  has  been 
kept  too  long  waiting,  whose  Seven  beautiful  Volumes  of 
Dramaiische  Werke  might  well  secure  him  a  better  fate. 
Dr.  Milliner,  of  all  these  Playwrights,  is  the  best  known  in 
England ;  some  of  bis  works  have  even,  we  believe,  been 
translated  into  our  language.  In  his  own  country,  his  fame, 
or  at  least  notoriety,  is  also  supreme  over  all :  no  Playwright 
of  this  age  makes  such  a  noise  as  Milliner ;  nay,  many  there 
are  who  affirm  that  he  is  something  far  better  than  a  Play- 
wright Critics  of  the  sixth  and  lower  magnitudes,  in  every 
corner  of  Grennany,  have  put  the  question  a  thousand  times : 
Whether  Milliner  is  not  a  Poet  and  Dramatist  ?  To  which 
question,  as  the  higher  authorities  maintain  an  obstinate 
silence,  or,  if  much  pressed,  reply  only  in  groans,  these  sixth- 
magnitude  men  have  been  obliged  to  make  answer  them- 
selves ;  and  they  have  done  it  with  an  emphasis  and  vocif- 
eration calculated  to  dispel  all  remaining  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  men.  In  Milliner's  mind,  at  least,  they  have  left  little ;  a 
conviction  the  more  excusable,  as  the  playgoing  vulgar  seem 


to  be  almoat  unaiiimuud  in  shariag  it ;  unJ  ibuiitlerd  of  ap- 
plause, nightlj  ilirough  eo  many  iLeatrt-s,  return  liiai  luuil 
acclaim.  Sul'Ii  moown  is  [)li:»4ant  food  lor  ibe  hungry 
appetite  of  a  man,  and  nalui'alty  lie  rulk  it  as  a  sweet  morsel 
unilor  his  longut; :  but,  after  all,  il  can  proSt  bim  but  IJllIe  ; 
nay,  many  limes,  what  U  sugar  to  the  lasle  may  be  sugar-of- 
lead  when  it  is  swallowed.  Better  were  it  tor  MUllner,  we 
lUink,  had  Winter  thunders  of  applause,  and  from  fewer 
tbeaii'es,  greeted  liim.  For  what  good  is  in  it,  even  were 
therp  no  evil  ?  Though  a  thousand  uips  leap  into  the  air 
at  his  name,  liis  own  Htature  is  no  hairsbreadtb  bigbcr  ; 
neither  even  can  ihu  final  estimale  of  its  height  be  thereby 
in  the  sntallest  degree  enlarged.  From  gainsayere  these 
greetings  provoke  only  a  stj'icter  scrutiny  j  ibe  matter  cornea 
to  lie  accurately  known  at  last ;  and  he  who  has  been  Iri;itteil 
with  foolish  liberality  at  one  peiiod.  must  make  up  for  it  by 
the  want  of  bare  necessaries  at  another.  No  one  will  deny 
thttC  Milliner  is  a  person  of  some  considerable  talent :  we 
understand  be  is,  or  was  once,  a  Lawyer ;  and  can  believe 
that  be  may  bave  acted,  and  talked,  and  wiiiten,  very  pret- 
tily in  that  capacity :  but  to  set  up  for  a  Poet  was  quite  a 
different  enterprise,  in  which  we  reckon  that  he  has  allo- 
gellusr  mistaken  his  rood,  and  that  these  mob-cheers  bave  led 
him  farther  and  farther  astray. 

Several  years  ago.  on  the  faith  of  very  earnest  recommen- 
dation, it  was  our  lot  to  read  one  of  Dr.  MUllner'a  Tragedies, 
tbe  Albanaserinn  ;  with  which,  such  was  its  effect  on  us,  we 
could  willingly  enough  have  terminated  our  acquaintance 
witb  Dr.  MuUucr.  A  palpable  imitation  of  Schiller's  Braut 
von  Memna  :  without  any  philosophy  or  feeling  that  was  not 
either  perfectly  commonplace  or  perfectly  false,  often  both 
the  one  and  tbe  other  i  inflated,  indeed,  into  a  certain  hollow 
bulk,  but  altogether  without  greatness  ;  being  built  through 
out  on  mere  rani  and  clangor,  and  other  elements  of  the 

K  indubitable  Prose  ;  such  a  work  could  not  but  be  saiis- 
ry  to  us  respecting  Dr-  MUtlner's  genius  as  a  Poet ;  and 
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tine  bring  prccioas,  aiid  the  world  wide  enough,  we  had 
pnvatelj  determined  thikt  we  and  Dr.  Milliner  were  each 
hraodbrth  to  pursue  his  uwd  course.  Nevertheless,  so  cou* 
ridetable  lias  been  the  progress  of  our  worthy  friend  unoe 
tbea,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  his  labours  are  again 
forced  OD  our  notice  :  for  we  reckon  tbe  existence  of  a  true 
Poet  in  Miy  country  to  be  so  important  a  fact,  thai  even  the 
di^t  probabiiitj  of  such  is  worthy  of  investigation.  Ao- 
oordingly  we  have  again  perused  the  Alban&aerinn.  and 
Hkug  with  it,  faithfully  examined  the  whole  Dramatic  Works 
of  Hfllhier,  published  in  Seven  Volumes,  on  beautiful  i>a[>er, 
in  BiBiUI  •liape  and  everyway  very  fit  for  handling.  The 
whcde  tragic  work«,  we  should  rather  say  :  'for  three  or  four 
at  his  ooibic  performances  sufficiently  contented  us  ;  and 
aome  two  ^'otumes  of  farces,  we  eonfe^.s,  are  ^till  unreud. 
We  have  also  carefully  gone  through,  and  with  much  less 
difficulty,  the  Prefaces,  Appendices,  and  other  prose  she^s, 
wherein  the  Author  exhibits  the  '/ata  libeUi  ;'  defends  him- 
self from  unjust  criticbms,  reports  just  ones,  or  himself 
makes  such.  The  toils  of  this  task  we  shall  not  magnify, 
well  knowing  that  man's  life  is  a  fight  throughout :  only 
having  now  gathered  what  light  is  to  be  had  on  this  matter, 
we  proceed  to  speak  forth  our  verdict  thereon ;  fondly  hoping 
that  we  shall  then  have  done  with  it,  for  an  indeGnite  period 

Dr.  MliUner,  then,  we  must  take  liberty  to  believe,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  or  sung  upon  the  subject,  is 
no  Dramatist;  has  never  written  a  Tragedy,  and  in  all 
human  probability  will  never  write  one.  Grounds  for  this 
harsh,  negative  opinion,  did  the  burden  of  proof  lie  chiefly 
on  our  side,  we  might  state  in  extreme  abundance.  There 
is  one  ground,  however,  which,  if  our  obseriation  be  correct, 
would  virtually  include  all  the  rest.  Dr.  Milliner's  whole 
soul  and  character,  to  the  deepest  root  we  can  trace  of  it, 
seems  prosaic,  not  poetical ;  his  Dramas,  therefore,  like  what- 
ever else  be  produces,  must  be  manufactured,  not  created; 
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nay,  we  ihink  tlmt  his  princi[i]t)  of  manufacture 
raiher  a  poor  anil  secontthand  one.  Vain  were  it  for  utiy 
reader  to  searuli  in  tLe^  Seven  Volumes  for  an  opinion  aiiy 
deeper  or  dearer,  a  sentiment  any  finer  or  higher,  than  may 
canvenienl]y  belong  lo  the  commonest  practising  advocate  : 
except  stilling  heroics,  wliiuh  tlie  man  himself  half  knows  to 
be  fftbe,  and  eveiy  oilier  man  eaxily  waives  aside,  there  is 
nothing  here  lo  disturb  the  quiescence  either  of  heart  or 
liead>  Tbb  man  is  a  Doctor  utriutque  Juris,  moat  probably 
uf  good  juristic  lalent ;  and  uolhing  more  whatever.  His 
language  loo,  all  accurately  measui-ed  into  feet,  ond  good 
current  Gii-rmiui,  so  far  b9  a  foreigner  may  judge,  bears  sim- 
ilar testimony.  Except  the  rhyme  and  metre,  it  cihibiu  Do 
|H>etical  syniplom:  without  being  verbose,  it  is  essentially 
meagre  and  watery  ;  no  idiuinuiic  expressiveness;  no  melody, 
no  virtue  of  any  kind ;  the  commonest  vehicle  for  the  com- 
monest meaning.  Not  that  our  Doctor  is  destitute  of  meta- 
ptiurs  and  other  rhetorical  furtherances  ;  but  that  these  also 
are  of  the  most  trivial  character:  old  threadbare  material, 
scoured  up  into  a  state  of  shabby-gentility :  mostly  turning 
on  '  light '  and  '  darkness ; '  '  Hughes  through  clouds,'  '  fire  of 
heart,'  '  tempest  of  soul,'  and  the  like,  which  can  profit  nu 
man  or  woman.  In  short,  we  must  repeat  it.  Dr.  Miilluer 
has  yet  lo  ^how  that  there  is  any  jmrticle  of  poetic  metal  in 
htm ;  llial  his  genius  is  other  than  a  sober  clay-pit,  from 
which  good  bricks  may  be  made  ;  but  where  to  look  for  gold 
or  diamonds  were  sheer  waj^tt^  of  labour. 

When  we  Uiinkof  ourown  Mulurinnnd  Sheridan  Knowles, 
and  the  gala-day  of  popularity  which  they  also  once  enjoyed 
with  us,  we  can  be  at  no  loes  for  the  genus  under  which  Dr. 
Mmiour  is  to  be  included  in  critical  physiology.  Neverthe- 
less, in  marking  him  as  a  distinct  Playwright,  we  are  bound 
to  mention  that  In  general  intellectual  talent  he  shows  biro- 
self  very  considerably  superior  lo  his  two  German  brethren. 
He  has  a  much  better  ta^^le  than  Klingemiinn  ;  rejecting  the 
aid  of  plush  ttiid  gunpowder,  we  may  say  altogether  ;  is  even 
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ftt  the  pains  to  rh jme  great  part  of  his  IVagedies  $  and  61 
the  whole,  writes  with  a  certain  care  and  deeoroos  eoanpos* 
nre,  to  which  the  Branswidc  Manager  seems  totallj  indHfci^ 
ent  Moreover,  he  appears  to  surpass  GriUpaner,aB  well  as 
Klingemann,  in  a  certain  force  hoth  of  jodgment  and  paaaidn; 
which  indeed  is  no  very  mightj  affiur;  Qrinpaner  beiag 
natarallj  hat  a  trehle-pipe  in  these  matters;  and  KSnge- 
mann,  htowing  through  sach  an  enormoas  coaeh-hom,  that 
the  nataral  note  goes  for  nothing,  hecomes  a  mere  vitatfioa 
in  that  all-subdoing  volume  of  sound.  At  the  same  time,  il 
is  singular  enough  that  neither  GriUparser  nor  Ktingemami 
should  he  nearly  so  tough  reading  as  Milliner ;  which,  how- 
ever,  we  declare  to  he  the  fact  As  to  Klingemann,  he  is 
even  an  amusing  artist ;  there  is  such  a  hrisknesa  and  heart 
in  him  ;  so  rich  is  he,  naj  so  exuberant  in  riches^  so  fhll  of 
explosions,  fire-flashes,  execrations  and  all  manner  of  catas- 
trophes ;  and  then,  good  soul,  he  asks  no  attention  from  us, 
knows  his  trade  better  than  to  dream  of  asking  any.  Grill- 
parzer,  again,  is  a  sadder  and  perhaps  a  wiser  companion; 
longwinded  a  little,  but  peaceable  and  sofl-hearted  :  his  mel- 
ancholy, even  when  he  pules,  is  in  the  highest  degree  inoffen- 
sive, and  we  can  often  weep  a  tear  or  two  far  him,  if  not  with 
him.  But  of  all  Tragedians,  may  the  indulgent  Heavens 
deliver  us  from  any  farther  traffic  with  Dr.  Milliner !  This 
is  the  lukewarm,  which  we  could  wish  to  be  either  cold  or 
hot.  Milliner  will  not  keep  us  awake,  while  we  read  him ; 
yet  neither  will  he,  like  Klingemann,  let  us  fairly  get  asleep. 
Ever  and  anon,  it  is  as  if  we  came  into  some  smooth  quies- 
cent country ;  and  the  soul  flatters  herself  that  here  at  last 
she  may  be  allowed  to  fall  back  on  her  c4ishions,  the  eyes 
meanwhile,  like  two  safe  postilions,  comfortably  conducting 
her  through  that  flat  region,  in  which  are  nothing  but  flax- 
crops  and  mile-stones  ;  and  ever  and  anon  some  jolt  or  unex- 
pected noise  fatally  disturbs  her ;  and  looking  out,  it  is  no 
waterfall  or  mountain  chasm,  but  only  the  villanous  highway, 
and  squalls  of  October  wind.     To  speak  without  figure.  Dr. 
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Hlfflncr  <i«9  seem  to  ui  a   Bingularly  oppres^ire   wriler; 

ami  perhaps  for  ihis  reason  :  that  he  hovers  loo  near  the 

verge  ofgooU  writing;  ever  tempting  us  with  some  hope  that 

hertj  is  a  touch  of  Poetry ;  and  ever  disappointing  ub  with  a 

touch  of  pure  Prose.     A  starely  sentiment  coraes  Immping 

forth  with  a  clank  that  sounds  poetic  and  heroic :  we  start 

in  breathless  expeelarion,  > 

guest ;  anti,  alas,  he  proves 

new  buckram,  a  stager  wel 

that  liHS  already  been  dru 

coTntnunilie 

be  traced  much  deeper 


;  heavenly 
to  be  but  an  oM  etager  dressed  in 
II  known  to  us,  nay  often  a  stager 
mmed  out  of  most  weU-regnlaled 
T  with  Dr.  Milliner :  no  feeling  can 
I  lliH[i  the  tongue ;  or  perhaps 
when  wc  search  more  stricdj,  instead  of  an  ideal  of  beauty, 
we  shall  find  some  vague  aim  after  strength,  or  in  defect  of 
this,  after  mere  size.  And  yet  how  cunningly  he  manages 
the  counterfeit !  A  most  plausible,  faii-spoken,  close-shaven 
man :  a  man  whom  you  must  not,  lor  decency's-sake,  throw 
out  of  the  window;  and  yet  you  feel  that  being  palpably  a 
Turk  ill  grain,  his  intents  are  wicked  and  not  charitable  I 

But  the  grand  question  with  regard  to  Milliner,  as  witli 
ivgard  to  those  other  Playwrights,  is:  Where  lies  his  pecu- 
liar sleighl-of-hiind  in  this  craft?  Let  us  etideavou 
And  out  his  secret,  —  bis  recipe  for  play-making; 
municate  the  same  for  behoof  of  the  British  nalic 
tier's  recipe  is  no  mysterious  one ;  floats,  indeed,  oi 
surface  ;  might  even  be  taught,  one  would  suppose,  c 
trials,  to  the  humblest  capacity.  Our  readers  may  perhaps 
recollect  Zacharias  Werner,  and  some  short  allusion,  in  our 
Fifil  Number,  to  a  highly  lerrilic  piece  of  his,  entitled  T7ie 
TuKnty-fourth  of  Febrwiry.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the 
matter  may  be  found  in  Madame  de  Stuol's  AUema^e ;  in 
the  Chapter  which  treats  of  that  infatuated  Zacharias  gener- 
ally. It  is  a  story  of  a  Swiss  peanut  and  bankrupt,  called 
Kurt  Kuruh.  if  we  mistake  not ;  and  of  his  wife,  and  a  rich 
tlMVelling  stranger  lodged  with  them  ;  which  latter  is,  in  the 
It  of  the  Twenty-fourth  of  February,  wilfully  anil  feloni- 


%  then,  to 


MUll- 

n  the  very 
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tntlj  mardered  b;  the  1 
tlie  act  of  iljing,  to  be  Ibe 


•o  furtuer ;  and  proves  him^C  la 
r  own  only  son,  ivlio  had  reiunwl 
e  to  muke  ihem  all  comforiuble,  could  l\tey  oiAj  bare  lisd 
a  little  moro  patience.  Bui  llie  foul  deed  is  already  uccaiih 
pKahftd,  wjth  a  Tinly  knife  or  ticylhe  ;  and  nolkitig  of  coarec 
renuinB  but  for  the  whole  batch  to  go  to  perdilioa.  For  it 
waa  written,  as  ibe  Arabs  say,  'on  the  iron  leaf: '  xheae  Ku- 
rnbs  are  doomed  men  ;  old  Kuruh,  tbe  grundfntlier,  had  oom- 
mitted  sooie  ein  or  other;  for  which,  like  the  ik>us  of  Atreut, 
hifl  deaoeDdants  are  'prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour:' 
nay,  ao  punctiJiuus  ia  Destiny,  tbat  ibis  very  Twenty-foiirth 
of  February,  the  day  when  tbat  old  sin  whs  enacted,  is  still  a 
fatal  day  ivith  the  family ;  and  ttiis  very  knife  or  scytlie,  tbe 
criminal  (uol  on  that  former  occasion,  is  ever  tbe  insimmenl 
of  new  crime  and  [lunishment;  the  Kui-iib^  during  all  that 
half  century,  never  having  carried  it  to  the  emithy  to  make 
hobnails  i  but  kept  it  banging  on  a  peg,  most  iajudicioiialy 
we  think,  almost  as  a  sort  of  bait  and  bonus  to  Satan,  a 
ready-made  fulcrum  for  whatever  machinery  be  might  bring 
to  bear  against  them.  This  is  the  tragic  lesson  taught  in 
"Werner's  Twenty-fourth  of  February;  and,  as  the  whole 
dramatis  persona  are  either  stuck  through  with  old  iron,  or 
hanged  in  hemp,  it  is  surely  taught  with  some  considerable 
emphasis. 

Werner's  Play  was  brought  out  at  Weimar,  in  1809; 
under  the  direction  or  permission,  as  he  brags,  of  the  great 
Goethe  himself;  and  seems  to  have  produced  no  faint  im- 
pression on  a  discerning  public.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  piece  iMwUe 
destitute  of  substance  and  a  certain  coarse  vigour ;  and  if 
any  one  has  so  obstinate  a  heart  that  he  must  absolutely 
stand  in  a  slaughter-house,  or  within  wind  of  the  gallows  be- 
fore tears  will  come,  it  may  have  a  very  comfortable  effect  on 
him.  One  symptom  of  merit  it  must  be  admitted  to  exhiint, 
—  an  adaptation  to  the  general  taste  ;  for  the  small  fibre  of 
originality,  which  exists  here,  has  ali-eady  shot  forth  into  a 
whole  wood  of  imitations.     We  understand  that  the  Fate-liae 
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k  now  rjuile  an  usiablislied  branch  of  dramatic  business  in 
Germany  ;  lliey  have  their  Fule-Uramutitst^  just  as  we  liavo 
our  ginghnm-neavera  and  inkle^wcavers.  Of  this  Fale-OMn- 
uraoiure  we  have  already  aeen  one  sainfile  in  GrillparKer'a 
Aknfrau :  but  by  far  the  most  extensive  Fate-maniiftictur«r, 
the  head  and  prince  of  all  FatU'dramalisIs,  is  Iho  Doctor 
Slullner  nl  jirescnt  undtr  conaide ration.  MUllner  deals  in 
Fnte,  Knil  Fate  only  ;  it  is  the  basis  and  staple  of  his  whole 
tragedy-goods  ;  cut  off  this  one  |)rinci|ile.  you  unnihllnie  his 
mw  material,  and  he  can  manufaclure  no  more. 

UUtlner  acknowledges  \m  obligations  to  Werner;  but,  we 
think,  not  half  warmly  enough.  Wemer  was  in  fact  the 
making  of  bim ;  gri^t  as  he  has  now  become,  our  Doctor  is 
uutking  but  a  mere  mistletoe  gitiwing  from  ihEil  poor  onk. 
Itself  alreaily  half  dead ;  had  ibcre  been  no  7\cenlg-/ourlh 
of  Fgbraary.  there  were  then  no  Ttemly-ninth  of  Ftbrvary, 
no  Selndd,  no  AVtanoierinn,  most  probably  no  Konig  YagureL 
For  the  reader  is  to  understand  llial  Dr.  MlillniT,  already  a 
middle-aged,  and  as  yet  a  perf'eclly  undramalic  man,  began 
busine^  with  n  direct  copy  of  this  Twrnl^-fourth  ;  a  thing 
proceeding  by  Destiny,  and  ending  in  murder,  by  a  knife  or 
EOythe,  as  in  the  Kuruh  case ;  with  one  improvement,  indeed, 
that  there  was  a  grinding-^tune  introduced  into  the  scene,  and 
the  spectator  bad  llie  saliafaction  of  seeing  the  knife  previ- 
<nAj  whMled.  Tlie  Author  too  was  honest  enough  publicly 
lo  Rdmil  his  iinitalioTi :  for  he  named  this  Play  the  Twenly- 
jtinA  of  Frhmary;  and,  in  hb  Preface,  gave  thanks  though 
MMOevhat  rvluctantly,  to  Werner,  as  to  his  master  and  origi- 
ngtor.  For  some  inscrutable  reason,  this  Tinrnty-ninlh  was 
Ml  Kill  to  the  greengrocer,  but  became  popular ;  there  was 
e«n  the  weakest  of  parodies  written  on  it,  entitled  Eumen- 
iim  JXi^r  (Eumcnides  Gloomy),  which  Miillner  has  re- 
printed: there  was  likewise  'a  wish  expressed'  that  the 
terminalion  might  be  made  joyous,  not  grievous ;  with  which 
wish  also  the  indufHtiguble  wright  has  complied  :  and  so,  for 
the  benefit  of  weak  nerves,  we  have  the  Wahn  (Delinion), 
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which  still  ends  in  tears,  but  glad  ones.  In  abort,  oar  Doolor 
has  a  pecoliar  merit  with  this  TufetUjf'ninik  of  his  i  fiir  who 
hut  he  could  have  cut  a  second  and  a  third  £kee  on  the  saaa 
cherrjstone,  said  cherrystone  having  first  to  be  boROwed^  or 
indeed  half-stolen  ? 

At  this  pointy  however.  Dr.  Milliner  ai^Murentlj  begtti  to 
set  up  for  himself;  and  ever  henceforth  he  endeavonn  to 
persuade  his  own  mind  and  ours  that  his  debt  to  Werner  tei^ 
minates  here.  Nevertheless  dear  it  is  that  fresh  ddA  was 
eveiy  day  contracting.  For  had  not  this  one  Wemereaa 
idea  taken  complete  hold  of  the  Doctor's  nund ;  so  that  he 
was  quite  possessed  with  it,  had,  we  might  say,  no  other  tng^ 
idea  whatever  ?  That  a  man,  on  a  certain  day  of  the  moiill^^ 
shall  fall  into  crime ;  for  which  an  invisible  Fate  shall  ailantlj 
pursue  him ;  punishing  the  transgression,  most  probably  on 
the  same  day  of  the  month,  annually  (unless,  as  in  the 
Twenty-nirUh^  it  be  leap-year,  and  Fate  in  this  may  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  bilked)  ;  and  never  resting  till  the  poor  wight 
himself,  and  perhaps  his  last  descendant,  shall  be  swept  away 
with  the  besom  of  destruction  :  such,  more  or  less  disguised, 
frequently  without  any  disguise,  is  the  tragic  essence,  the  vital 
principle,  natural  or  galvanic  we  are  not  deciding,  of  all  Dr. 
Milliner's  Dramas.  Thus,  in  that  everlasting  TwefUy-ninik 
of  February^  we  have  the  principle  in  its  naked  state :  some 
old  Woodcutter  or  Forester  has  fallen  into  deadly  sin  with 
his  wife's  sister,  long  ago,  on  that  intercalary  day  ;  and  so  his 
whole  progeny  must,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  proceed  in 
incest  and  murder;  the  day  of  the  catastrophe  r^^lariy 
occurring,  every  four  years,  on  the  same  Twenty-ninth ;  till 
happily  the  whole  are  murdered,  and  there  is  an  end.  So 
likewise  in  the  Schuld  (Guilt),  a  much  more  ambitious  per> 
formance,  we  have  exactly  the  same  doctrine  of  an  anni- 
versary ;  and  the  interest  once  more  turns  on  that  delicate 
business  of  murder  and  incest  In  the  Albanasertnn  (Fair 
Albanese),  again,  which  may  have  the  credit,  such  as  it  ia^ 
of  being  Mtillner's  best  Play,  we  find  the  Fate-theory  a  little 
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a>1oure<l ;  a^  if  the  drug  hud  begun  lo  ilisguRt,  and  ihe  Dnc- 
lor  would  hide  it  in  a  spoonful  of  syrxip :  it  is  a  djing  inan'ti 
curse  Iliat  operates  on  the  criminal ;  which  cui^se,  being 
strengthened  by  a  sin  of  very  old  standing  in  the  family  of 
the  cureee.  takes  singular  effect ;  ihe  parties  only  trealhering 
pai-ridde,  fratri[!ide,  and  the  old  elory  of  incest,  by  two  self- 
banishmeolj,  and  two  very  decisive  geif-uiunlers.  Nay,  it 
seems  as  if  our  Doctor  fKisitively  eould  not  act  at  all  without 
thU  Pale-panacea :  in  Koitiff  THgurd,  we  might  almost  think 
that  he  had  made  sitch  an  attempt,  and  found  that  it  would 
not  do.  This  Kiinig  Yngurd,  an  imaginary  Peasant-King  of 
Norway,  is  meant,  as  we  are  kindly  informed,  to  present  us 
with  some  adumbration  of  Napoleon  Bo[m[)arte ;  anil  truly, 
for  the  two  or  lhr«e  lirsl  Acts,  lie  goes  along  with  no  small 
gallantry,  in  what  drill-sergeants  call  a  dashing  or  swashing 
Style  1  «  ver)-  virtuous  kind  of  man,  and  us  IkiW  as  Kuy  Diaz 
or  the  Warwick  MHstiff:  when  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a 
battle,  fur  on  in  the  Play,  he  is  seized  with  some  eaprioe,  or 
wbimsical  qualm  ;  retires  to  a  solitary  place,  among  rocks, 
and  there  in  a  most  gratuitous  manner,  delivers  himself  over, 
vttxi  voce,  to  the  Dui-il;  who  indeed  does  not  appear  person- 
ally to  take  seisin  i>f  him.  but  yet,  as  afterwards  comes  to 
iighl,  has  with  great  readiness  accepted  the  gift.  For  now 
Ttigurd  grows  dreadfully  sulky  and  wicked,  does  little 
henceforth  but  bully  men  and  kill  them ;  till  at  length,  the 
measure  of  his  iniquities  bistng  full,  he  himself  is  bullletl  and 
killed :  and  the  Author,  carried  through  by  this  his  sovereign 
tragic  elixir,  contniry  Lo  ex|iectation,  terminates  his  piece 
with  reasonable  comfort. 

This,  then,  is  Dr.  Milliner's  dramatic  mystery  ;  tbU  is  the 
one  patent  hook  hy  which  he  would  hang  his  clay  tragedies 
on  Ihe  upper  spiritual  world ;  and  so  establish  for  himself  a 
free  oorainunieiition.  almost  as  if  by  block'^nd-tackle,  between 
Ihe  visible  Prose  Earth  and  the  invisible  Poetic  Heaven. 
The  greater  or  lesn  merit  of  this  his  invention,  or  rather  im- 
provement, for  Werner  is  the  re«l  patentee,  h&s  given  rise, 
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we  understand,  to  extensive  argument  The  null  deer  of 
criticism  seem  to  be  macfa  divided  in  opinion  on  this  point ; 
and  the  hi^^er  orders,  as  we  have  stated,  declining  to  throw 
anj  light  whatever  on  it,  the  subject  is  still  mooting  with 
great  animation.  For  cor  own  share,  we  confess  thai  we 
indine  to  rank  it,  as  a  recipe  for  dramatic  tears,  a  shade 
higher  than  the  Page's  split  onion  in  the  Tixmin^  rf  A$ 
J^rew,  Craftilj  hid  in  the  handkerdue^  this  onion  was 
suffident  for  the  deception  of  Christopher  SI7 ;  in  that  wsjr 
attaining  its  object ;  which  also  the  Fate4nvention  seems  to 
have  done  with  the  Christopher  Sljs  of  Germany,  and  these 
not  one  but  many,  and  therefore  somewhat,  harder  to  deodve. 
To  this  onion^superiority  we  think  Dr.  M.  is  foirly  entitled ; 
and  with  this  it  were,  periiaps,  good  for  him  that  he  remained 
content. 

Dr.  Mullner's  Fate-scheme  has  been  attacked  by  certain 
of  his  traducers  on  the  score  of  its  hostility  to  the  Christian 
religion.  Languishing  indeed  should  we  reckon  the  con- 
dition of  the  Christian  religion  to  be,  could  Dr.  Miillner^s 
play-joinery  produce  any  perceptible  effect  on  it  Neverthe- 
less, we  may  remark,  since  the  matter  is  in  hand,  that  this 
business  of  Fate  does  seem  to  us  nowise  a  Christian  doc- 
trine ;  not  even  a  Mahometan  or  Heathen  one.  The  ^ate 
of  the  Greeks,  though  a  false,  was  a  lofly  hypothesis,  and 
harmonised  sufficiently  with  the  whole  sensual  and  material 
structure  of  their  theology :  a  ground  of  deepest  black,  on 
which  that  gorgeous  phantasmagoria  was  fitly  enough  painted. 
Besides,  with  them  the  avenging  Power  dwelt,  at  least  in  its 
visible  manifestations,  among  the  high  places  of  the  earth ; 
visiting  only  kingly  houses,  and  world  criminals,  from  whom 
it  might  be  supposed  the  world,  but  for  such  miraculous  in- 
terferences, could  have  exacted  no  vengeance,  or  found  no 
protection  and  purification.  Never,  that  we  recollect  of,  did 
the  Erinnyes  become  mere  sheriff's-officers,  and  Fate  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  haling  poor  drudges  to  the  tread-mill  for 
robbery  of  henroosts,  or  scattering  the  earth  with  steel-traps 
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to  keep  inven  poaching.  And  ichat  hn»  all  ihis  to  do  wilL 
Ihe  revealed  Providence  of  these  days ;  llmt  Power  whose 
path  ii  emphalically  through  the  great  de«p  (  his  doings  and 
plans  manifested,  in  eompleieness,  not  by  the  year  or  by  llie 
century,  on  individuals  or  on  nations,  but  stretching  through 
Eternity,  and  over  the  infinitude  which  he  rules  and  sus- 
tains ? 

But  there  needs  no  recourie  to  theological  arguments  for 
judging  this  Fate-tenet  of  Dr.  Miillner'8.  Its  value,  as  a 
dramatic  principle,  may  be  estiniRled,  it  seems  to  us,  by  this 
one  consideration :  that  in  these  days  no  person  of  either 
sex  in  the  slightest  degree  believer  it ;  that  Dr.  Mlillner  him- 
Bfllf  does  not  believe  it.  We  are  not  contending  lliat  fiction 
should  become  fact,  or  that  do  dramatic  incident  is  genuine, 
ontess  it  could  be  sworn  to  before  a  jury ;  hut  simply  that 
Action  should  not  be  falaehood  and  delirium.  How  shnll  any 
one,  in  the  drama,  or  in  poetry  of  any  sort,  present  a  consist- 
ent philosophy  of  life,  which  is  the  aoul  and  ullimate  essence 
of  all  i>oetry,  if  he  and  every  mortal  know  that  the  whole 
moral  basis  of  his  ideal  world  is  a  lie  ?  And  is  it  other  than 
a  lie  that  man's  life  i^  was  or  could  be,  grounded  on  (his  pet- 
tifogging principle  of  a  Fate  that  pursues  woodcutters  and 
cowherds  with  miraculous  visitations,  on  stated  days  of  the 
month?  Can  we,  wilh  any  profit,  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
Nattire  in  this  wise  ?  When  our  mirror  is  no  mirror,  but 
only  a^  it  were  a  nursery  saueepan,  and  that  long  since 
grown  rusty  ? 

We  miglit  add,  were  it  of  any  moment  in  this  case,  that 
we  reckon  Dr.  Milliner's  Ira^c  knack  altogether  insufficient 
for  a  still  more  comprehensive  reason  ;  simply  for  ihe  reason 
that  it  i'«  a  knack,  a  recipe,  or  secret  of  the  crafl,  which, 
could  it  be  never  so  excellent,  must  by  repealed  use  degen- 
erate into  a  mannerism,  and  therefore  into  a  nuisance.  But 
herein  lies  the  dilference  between  creation  and  manufacture : 

i  lailer  has  its  manipulations,  iu  secret  processes,  which 

ftbe  learned  by  apprenticeship  ;   Ihe  former  lias  not.      For 
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in  poetry  we  have  heard  of  no  secret  poflacwiing  the  smaiBert 
effectual  virtue^  except  thin  one  general  secret :  that  the  poet 
be  a  man  of  a  purer,  hi^^er,  richer  nature  than  other  men ; 
which  hi£^er  nature  shall  itself  after  earnest  inqdiy,  hate 
taught  him  the  proper  form  for  embodying  its  inspiratioBSi 
as  indeed  the  imperishable  beauty  of  these  will  8hiiie»  with 
more  or  less  distinctness,  through  any  form  whaterer. 

Had  Dr.  MttUner  any  visible  pretension  to  this  last  great 
secret,  it.  might  be  a  duty  to  dwell'  longer  and  more  gravefy 
on  his  minor  ones,  however  false  and  poor.  As  he  has  no 
such  pretension,  it  appears  to  us  that  for  the  present  we  may 
take  our  leave.  To  give  any  farther  analysis  ai  his  individ* 
ual  dramas  would  be  an  easy  task,  but  a  stupid  and  thanMeas 
»  one.  A  Harrison's  watch,  though  this  too  is  but  an  earthy 
machine,  may  be  taken  asunder  with  some  prospect  of  scien- 
tific advantage  ;  but  who  would  spend  time  in  screwing  and 
unscrewing  the  mechanism  of  ten  pepper-mills?  Neither 
sliall  we  offer  any  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  the  diction  and 
sentiment  that  reigns  in  these  dramas.  We  have  said  already 
that  it  is  fair,  well-ordered  stage-sentiment  this  of  his ;  that 
the  diction  too  is  good,  well-scanned,  grammatical  diction ; 
no  fault  to  be  found  with  either,  except  that  they  pretend  to 
be  poetry,  and  are  throughout  the  most  unadulterated  prose. 
To  exhibit  this  fact  in  extracts  would  be  a  vain  undertaking. 
Not  the  few  sprigs  of  heath,  but  the  thousand  acres  of  it, 
characterise  the  wilderness.  Let  any  one  who  covets  a  trim 
heath-nosegay,  clutch  at  random  into  Milliner's  Seven  Vol- 
umes :  for  ourselves,  we  would  not  deal  farther  in  that  article. 

Besides  his  dramatic  labours,  Dr.  MUllner  is  known  to  the 
public  as  a  journalist.  For  some  considerable  time,  he  has 
edited  a  Literary  Newspaper  of  his  own  originating,  the 
Mxitemacht-Blatt  (Midnight  Paper)  ;  stray  leaves  of  which 
we  occasionally  look  into.  In  this  last  capacity,  we  are 
happy  to  observe,  he  shows  to  much  more  advantage  :  indeed, 
the  journalistic  office  seems  quite  natural  to  him ;  and  would 
he  take  any  advice  from  us,  which  he  will  not,  here  were  the 
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Ofma  in  wliicb,  and  not  in  the  Pule-dnima,  lie  ivuulct  exclu- 
Mvely  continue  (o  funce,  for  his  branil  or  glory.  He  U  nol 
without  a  vein  of  small  wit ;  a  certnin  degree  of  drollery 
there  h,  of  grinning  half-riHibk-,  liatf-impudi^nt ;  lie  has  a 
fnir  hand  nt  the  feebler  sort  of  lampoon ;  the  German  Joe 
Uillers  also  seem  familiar  lo  liitn,  und  his  skill  tn  the  riddle 
is  respectable:  so  thut  altogether,  as  we  ;aid,  he  makes  a 
superior  flgnre  in  this  line,  which  inilevd  is  bnt  i]e»picabljr 
managed  in  Germany  ;  imd  hi?  Mittemacht-Blotl  ip,  by  sev- 
isral  degrees,  the  most  rendable  [mper  of  its  kind  we  meet 
with  iu  thnl  country.  Not  iliiit  we,  in  the  abslrnut,  mueh 
admire  Dr.  Milliner's  newspaper  procedure ;  his  iriyle  ia 
merely  the  common  tavern-style,  fnmiliur  enough  in  our  own 
periodical  literature ;  riotous,  blustering,  with  some  tincture 
of  blackguardism  ;  a  half-dishonest  Btyle,  and  smells  connd- 
erably  of  tobacco  and  spirituous  liquor.  Neither  do  we  find 
tliat  there  is  the  Emal]<:<9t  fraction  of  valuable  knowled^  or 
opiiiinn  conimunicnied  in  the  itlidnight  Paper;  indeed,  ex- 
cept it  be  ilie  knowledge  Hnd  opinion  that  Dr.  Miillner  t(  a 
great  dramntisi,  ami  that  all  who  pi-esume  to  think  otiierwise 
are  iiHulIicient  members  of  society,  we  cannot  charge  our 
memory  with  having  gathered  any  knowledge  from  it  what- 
ever. It  mnv  be  loo,  that  Dr.  Milliner  is  not  perfectly  orip- 
nol  in  his  jonmalistie  mmiiier:  we  have  sometimes  felt  as  if 
his  light  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  borrowed  one  i  a  rush- 
light kindled  nt  the  great  pilch  link  of  our  own  Blaciwoo^t 
Magazine.  Hut  on  this  {mint  we  ennnot  lake  upon  us  to 
d><cide. 

One  of  Milliner's  regular  joiimaliatic  articles  is  the  Kritgt- 
zeitung,  or  War-in lelligenoe,  of  all  the  puper-battles,  feuds, 
defiances  and  private  assassinations,  chiefly  dramatic,  which 
occur  in  the  more  distracted  portion  of  the  German  Literary 
Republic  Tliis  Kritgaeilunii  Dr.  Miillner  evidently  wriiefl 
with  gre^C  gusto,  in  a  lively  braggatkido  maimer,  especially 
when  touching  on  bis  own  exploits;  yet  to  us  it  is  far  the 
most  mt'lanclioly  jmrt  of  (In-  Aritterntwlit-Bluit.     Alas,  this  ia 
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not  what  we  search  for  in  a  Grennan  newspaper ;  how  *  Herr 
Sapphir/  or  Herr  Carbuncle,  or  so  many  other  Herren 
Doasterswivel,  are  all  busily  molesting  one  another!  We 
ourselves  are  pacific  men ;  make  a  point  *  to  shun  diacrepant 
circles  rather  than  seek  them :  *  and  how  sad  is  it  to  hear  of 
so  many  illustrious-obscure  persons  living  in  foreign  parts^ 
and  hear  only,  what  was  well  known  without  hearing,  that 
they  also  are  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  Satan  I  For  what  U 
the  bone  that  these  Journalists,  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere,  are: 
worrying  over;  what  is  tlie  ultimate  purpose  of  all  this 
barking  and  snarling?  Sheer  love  of  fight,  you  would  say; 
simply  to  make  one  another^s  life  a  Uuh  bitterer ;  as  if  Fate 
had  not  been  cross  enough  to  the  happiest  of  them.  Were 
there  any  perceptible  subject  of  dispute,  of^  doctrine  to 
advocate,  even  a  false  one,  it  would  be  something ;  but  so 
far  as  we  can  discover,  whether  from  Sapphire  and  Com- 
pany, or  the  *  Nabob  of  Weissenfels '  (our  own  worthy  Doc- 
tor), there  is  none.  And  is  this  their  appointed  function  ? 
Are  Editors  scattered  over  the  country,  and  supplied  with 
victuals  and  fuel,  purely  to  bite  one  another  ?  Certainly  not. 
But  these  Journalists,  we  think,  are  like  the  Academician's 
colony  of  spiders.  This  French  virtuoso  had  found  that 
cobwebs  were  worth  something,  that  they  could  even  be 
woven  into  silk  stockings  :  whereupon  he  exhibits  a  very 
handsome  pair  of  cobweb  hose  to  the  Academy,  is  encour- 
aged to  proceed  with  the  manufacture ;  and  so  collects  some 
half-bushel  of  spiders,  and  puts  them  down  in  a  spacious  loft, 
with  every  convenience  for  making  silk.  But  will  the 
vicious  creatures  spin  a  thread  ?  In  place  of  it,  they  take 
to  fighting  with  their  whole  vigour,  in  contempt  of  the  poor 
Academician's  utmost  exertions  to  part  them ;  and  end  not, 
till  there  is  simply  one  spider  left  living,  and  not  a  shred  of 
cobweb  woven,  or  thenceforth  to  be  expected!  Could  the 
weavers  of  paragraphs,  like  these  of  the  cobweb,  fairly  ex- 
terminate and  silence  one  another,  it  would  perhaps  be  a 
little  more  supportable.     But  an  Editor  is  made  of  sterner 
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Id  general  ciuts.  indeej,  when  ilie  brRiiis  are  out,  llie 
mail  will  die:  bill  il  is  a  well-known  fact  in  Juurnulicilics, 
tbat  a  man  may  not  only  live,  but  support  wife  and  cliildr(.-n 
by  hb  labours,  in  iht^  line,  yonrs  after  the  brain  (if  there 
ever  was  any)  ha*  been  completely  abstracted,  or  reijuced 
by  lime  and  hard  usiige  inio  a  state  of  dry  powder.  What 
ihen  is  la  !«  done  ?  Is  iliere  no  end  lo  lliis  brawling  i  and 
will  tlic  unprofitable  noise  entlnre  forever?  By  wny  of  pal- 
liative, we  have  »omelinies  imagined  thai  a  Congress  of  all 
German  EUilurs  migbl  be  ap|joinled,  by  proclaination,  in 
soinf^  iimiral  s[)ol,  »ay  the  Nlimbei^  Markel-pluee,  if  it 
would  bold  ihem  all :  here  we  would  humbly  suggest  that 
the  whole  Jovtmalitfik  might  a>aemlile  on  a  given  day,  aad 
iimler  ihe  eye  of  proper  marabal^  sufficiently  and  salisfacto- 
rily  horsewhip  one  another,  simulLtneously,  eaeli  his  neigh- 
bour, till  the  rcry  toughest  had  enough  both  of  whipping 
and  of  being  whipped.  In  this  way,  it  seems  probable,  little 
or  no  injuHtice  would  be  done  ;  and  each  Journalist,  cleared 
of  gall  for  several  months,  migbl  return  home  In  a  more 
comjtweil  frame  of  mind,  and  betake  himself  with  new  alac- 
rity to  ihe  real  duties  of  his  office. 

But,  enougli !  enough !  The  humour  of  these  men  may 
be  infeelious;  it  is  not  good  for  us  to  be  here.  Wandering 
over  the  Elysinn  Fields  of  German  Literature,  not  watching 
the  gloomy  discords  of  its  Tartarus,  is  what  we  wish  to  be 
employed  in.  Let  the  iron  gale  again  close,  and  shut-in  the 
pallid  kingdoms  from  view :  we  gladly  revisit  the  upper  air. 
Not  in  despite  towards  ihe  German  nation,  which  we  love 
honesily,  have  we  spoken  thus  of  these  its  Playwrights  and 
Journalists.  Alas,  when  wo  look  around  ns  at  home,  we 
ftel  too  welt  that  the  Germans  might  say  to  us :  Neighbour, 
sweep  thy  own  floor  1  Neither  is  it  with  any  hope  of  better- 
ing the  existence  of  these  three  individual  Poetasters,  still 
leM  with  the  smallest  shadow  of  viiAt  to  make  it  more  mis- 
nmble,  that  we  have  spoken.  After  all,  there  must  be  Play- 
wrighn.  as  we  have  -aid ;  and  lUef-  are  among  the  liesl  of 
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the  data.  So  long  u  it  {daueo  Umn  to  maonfiwlore  in  lUi 
line,  and  any  badj  of  Granuui  Thsbana  to  pa  j  ttasm  in  gn- 
mAm  or  plaudits  for  their  ware,  let  both  partici  peraiit  in  w 
dgin^  and  fair  beM  them  1  But  the  dntj  of  Foreign  Be- 
livmn  is  of  a  twofi>Id  m»4.  For  not  mily  ara  we  atrtjonod  ' 
on  Ike  ooait  of  the  oonntij,  aa  watdiers  mai  wgUa,  to  npoct 
whatsoerer  remariuble  thing  beoomea  viaiUe  in  the  £•- 
tanoe ;  bnt  we  ttand  there  dio  aa  a  aort  of  Tid»>waitan  and 
PreveDtive4ervioe-4nai,  to  contend  with  our  ntnrast  vigoiRi 
that  DO  improper  article  be  landed.  Tbeae  oOaet,  it  woM 
•eem,  as  in  the  material  worid,  ao  abo  in  lh6  litetarj  and 
s^tnal,  nBoaUj-  &11  to  the  lot  of  aged,  invalided,  impoTer* 
khed,  or  otherwise  deosyed  persooi ;  but  that  ia  filde  fit  Aa 
matter.  Aa  true  Biitidi  Baliiecta,  mth  ready  iriD,  ihoo^  ft 
taaj  be  with  our  laat  strength,  we  are  here  to  discharge  that 
double  duty.  MovemenlJt,  we  observe,  nre  making  along  the 
beach,  and  signals  out  seawards,  as  if  these  Klingemanns 
and  Mlillnera  were  to  be  landed  on  our  soil:  but  through  the 
strength  of  heaven  thia  shall  not  be  done,  till  the  'most  think' 
ing  people '  know  what  it  is  that  is  landing.  For  the  rest,  if 
any  one  wishes  to  import  tbat  sort  of  produce,  and  finds  it 
nourishing  for  his  inward  man,  let  him  do  so  and  welcome. 
Only  let  him  understand  that  it  is  not  Crennan  Literature  he 
is  swallowing,  but  the  froth  and  scum  of  Gemuin  Literature  ; 
which  scum,  if  he  will  only  wait,  we  can  ferther  promise 
him  that  he  may,  ere  long,  enjoy  in  the  new,  and  perhaps 
cheaper,  form  of  tedimenl.  And  so  let  every  one  be  active 
for  himself  I 
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I. 

PREFACE,  AND  INTRODUCTIONS,  TO  THE  BOOK 
CALLED  "  GERMAN  ROMANCE." 

This  was  a  Book  of  Translations,  not  of  my  suggesting  or  desiring,  but 
of  m}'  executing  as  honest  journey  work  in  defect  of  better;  produced  at 
Edinburgh  in  1827.  The  nature  of  which,  and  the  Titles  of  the  Pieces 
selected,  will  sufficiently  appear  as  we  go  on.  The  Pieces  selected  were 
the  suitablest  discoverable  on  such  terms :  not  quite  of  leu  than  no  worth 
(I  considered),  any  Piece  of  them;  nor,  alas,  of  a  very  high  worth  any, 
except  one  only.  Four  of  these  lots,  or  quotas  to  the  adventure,  Musiius's, 
Tieck's,  Richter's,  Goethe's,  will  be  given  in  the  final  stage  of  this  Series: 
the  rest  we  willingly  leave,  afloat  or  stranded,  as  waste  driftwood,  to  those 
•whom  they  may  farther  concern.    {Xate  of  1857.) 


PREFACE   TO   GERMAN  ROMANCE.i 

[1827.] 

It  were  unhappy  for  me  if  the  reader  should  expect  in  this  Work 
any  full  view  of  so  complex  a  subject  as  German  Novelwriting,  or  of 
BO  motley  a  body  as  the  German  Novelwriters.  The  dead  wall, 
which  divides  us  from  this  as  from  all  other  provinces  of  German 
Literature,  I  must  not  dream  that  I  have  anywhere  overturned  :  at 
the  most,  I  may  have  perforated  it  with  a  few  loopholes,  of  narrow 
aperture  truly,  and  scanty  range ;  through  which,  however,  a  studious 
eye  may  perhaps  discern  some  limited,  but,  as  I  hope,  genuine  and 
distinctive  features  of  the  singular  country,  which,  on  the  other  side, 

1   German   Romanet :   J^fcimens  of  its  chief  Authors :  icith    Biographical  and 
Critical  Noti^et.    In  Four  Volumes.    (Edinburgh,  1827.) 
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hu  long  flouriahed  in  inch  abundant  variety  of  intellectnal  aoeoeiy 
and  prodnct,  and  been  unknown  to  ut,  thooj^  al  oar  rerj  hand.  For 
tfaii  wall,  what  ii  the  wont  property  in  snch  walla,  la  to  moat  of  na  an 
inTiaible  one ;  and  our  eye  reata  contentedly  on  Vacancy,  or  diatorted 
Fatamorffonat,  where  a  great  and  tme-minded  people  have  been  liTliq^ 
and  labonring,  in  the  light  of  Science  and  Art,  for  many  agea. 

In  anch  an  undertaking  aa  the  preaent,  fragmentaiy  in  Ita  rery  na- 
tnre,  it  ia  not  abeolnte,  bat  only  reUtiTe  completeneaa,  that  can  be 
looked  for.  Qeman  Novelwritera  are  eaaily  come  at ;  bnt  f&a  Ger- 
man Kovelwritera  are  a  cbuM  of  peraona  whom  no  prndent  editor  will 
hope  to  exhibit,  and  no  reader  will  engage  to  examine,  even  in  the 
briefeat  mode  of  apedmen.  To  aay  nothing  of  what  haa  been  aoe«- 
moUted  in  paat  genemtiona,  the  nnmber  of  NoTeUata  at  preaent  alive 
and  active  ia  to  be  reckoned  not  in  nnita,  but  in  tiiouaanda.  No  Ldp- 
xig  Fahr  ia  unattended  hy  ita  mob  of  gentlemen  tiiat  write  with  eaaa; 
each  duly  offering  hia  new  noveli  among  the  other  ftnpy-gooda  and 
fbatiana  of  that  great  emporium.  Lafontaine,  for  example,  haa  al- 
ready passed  his  hundredth  volume.  The  InspirationB  of  the  Artiat 
are  rare  and  transient,  but  the  hunger  of  tlie  Manufacturer  is  uni- 
versal and  incessant.  The  novel,  too,  is  among  the  simplest  forms 
of  composition  ;  a  free  arena  for  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  talent,  and 
may  be  worked  in  equally  by  a  Henry  Fielding  and  a  Doctor  Poly- 
dore.  In  Germany,  accordingly,  as  in  other  countries,  the  Novelists 
are  a  mixed,  innumerable,  and  most  productive  race.  Interspersed 
vrith  a  few  Poets,  we  behold  whole  legions  and  hosts  of  Poetasters, 
in  all  stages  of  worthlessness  ;  here  languishing  in  the  transports  of 
Sentimentality,  there  dancing  the  St.  Vitus'  dance  of  hard-studied 
Wit  and  Humour ;  some  soaring  on  bold  pinion  into  tlie  thundery 
regions  of  Atala^  ou  lea  Amours  de  deux  Sauvages ;  some  diving,  on  aa 
bold  fin,  into  the  gory  profundities  of  Frankenstein  and  The  Vampyre; 
and  very  many  travelling,  contented  in  spirit,  the  ancient  beaten 
highway  of  Commonplace. 

To  discover  the  grain  of  truth  among  this  mass  of  fUaehood,  espe- 
cially where  Time  had  not  yet  exercised  its  separating  influence,  was 
no  plain  problem ;  nor  can  I  flatter  myself  either  that  I  have  ex- 
hausted the  search,  or  in  no  case  been  deceived  in  my  selection. 
The  strength  of  German  Literature  does  not  lie  in  ita  Novelwriters ; 
few  of  its  greatest  minds  have  put  forth  their  full  power  in  this  de- 
partment; many  of  them,  of  course,  have  not  attempted  it  at  all. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  and  prior,  there  was  nothing  whatever 
to  be  gleaned ;  though  Anton  Ulrich,  Duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfen- 
buttel,  had  laid  aside  his  sceptre,  to  write  a  novel,^  in  six  thousand 

1  Die  Durchlauchtigslf  Syrerin  Aratnena  (Her  Most  Serene  BC^Jeety  Armmena  of 
Sjrift),  1609.    On  the  whole,  it  is  simple  enough  of  our  3faigailiMS  to  inlbcm  as, 
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M  liDDdKd  anit  twcntf-twD  pages.  Klopitock,  Herd?r,  ].es9ing, 
in  llie  eigtil«cnth  (vntur;.  wrote  do  navels :  the  same  might  ilniott 
be  s&iil  of  Schiller ;  tor  his  ftvgmeiit  of  the  GriitenrhT  (dhOBl^eeer), 
4nil  ]ii>Ha2&ziite-»tory  ol'  the  tciAmrAer  nm  VrrSoriKer  Ehre  (Criminal 
Croia  Im!a  uf  Honour),  j'outhful  stteropti,  and  both  I  bvliere  alnody 
in  Eiigliih,  scarcelj  (brni  nn  exueptioD.  The  elder  Jaeobi'a  WoWe- 
mar  and  AllieiU  I  was  forced,  not  without  conBcioueneas  of  their  mer- 
its, to  pats  over  as  too  abstruse  atid  didactic ;  for  a  like  reaaon  of 
ilidueiicnem,  though  in  a  Ikr  diB^reiit  sense,  Wieknd  could  aflbrd  me 
iKJtluug  whioh  seemed  worthy  of  hiioself  and  our  present  id«a  of 
him ;  anil  Klinger'e  Faail,  tiiu  girixluot  «ridi>ntly  of  a  rugged,  rehe- 
ment,  subitancial  mind,  seemed  mmh  too  harah,  infernal,  anil  iin- 
puetical  furEnglisli  readers,  Of  NoTalisnnd  his  wondrous  fragments, 
I  could  not  hope  tliat  tlieir  depth  and  wiiurd  beaut;  would  be  seen 
acmas  their  myatii/istn.  Other  meritorious  naoies  I  may  have  omit- 
ted, &uin  ignoraucu.  Moler  Miiller's  1  was  obliged  to  omit,  because 
none  of  his  Actions  were,  properly  speaking,  novels ;  and  miwillingly 
ohlige<l,  fur  his  playH  and  idyls  bespeak  a  trueontst;  and  the  English 
ruadpT  vronlil  do  well,  liy  the  earliest  opportuni^.  to  substitute  the 
Wiimi  and  vigorous  Adam's  Aicakaiing  of  Miiller,  for  GessDcr'i  rather 
faint  and  wwliy  Oailh  of  AM,  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  German 
Idyl. 

A  grovi^r  objection  than  (hat  of  omiaaiona,  ia  llml,  in  my  selcctiona, 
1  tiave  not  always  Sxed  upon  the  best  performance  of  my  author; 
and  to  this  I  have  unhHpplly  no  contradiction  to  give,  nor  sny  answtir 
to  make,  exeept  that  it  lay  not  in  the  nature  of  my  tusk  to  Bv<nd  it ; 
atud  ilial  often  not  the  excellenee  of  a  work,  but  the  liumble  con- 
Bidentions  of  ita  size,  its  subject,  and  ita  being  untranslated,  had  to 
determine  my  clioice.  In  juatice  to  our  almngcra,  the  rooder  will  be 
pleaae<l  to  bear  this  tkct  in  mind :  with  regard  to  Iwo  of  them,  to 
Fonqu^  and  Rtchter,  it  is  eapecinlty  necesaary. 

By  a  secondary  arisngement.  in  surveying  what  eeemed  the  chief 
Duuca  among  the  German  Novelwriters,  we  have  also  obtained  a 
%1ew  of  the  cliief  uiodea  of  German  Novelwriling.  The  JAlJrcAcn 
(tVipuhir  Tale),  a  bvourite,  almost  tritical  topic  among  the  Germans, 
b  hero  twice  handled ;  in  what  may  be  colled  the  prosaic  manner  (by 
Musiius),  and  in  the  poetical  (by  Ticck).  Of  the  Riiterroman  (Chiv- 
alry Rutuance)  there  is  also  a  specimen  (by  Fonque) ;  a  short  one, yet 
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I  ibn,  in  many  judgmenti,  too  loog.  HoAnum's  CUUm  Pti 
to  a  strange  tort  (the  Euitaty-piece),  oC  which  he  hiniMlf  ww  te 
originator,  and  whidi  iti  fednloui  enUiTation,  hy  minda  mora  wifllag 
than  able,  bids  Mr,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  to  explode.  Bkhter's 
two  world  oonespond  to  onr  common  Bnglish  notion  of  the  Korel ; 
and  Qoethe's  is  a  Xjmstroman  ( Art-noTcl),  a  species  hi^il^  prind  bjf 
the  Gennans,  and  of  which  WiUielm  Meutm^B  Affrmtiomkip,  the  flnt 
in  dale,  is  also  in  their  mind  great^j  the  fin*  in  exceUence. 

If  the  reader  will  impress  himself  with  a  dear  Tiev  of  tbeat  six 
kinds ;  and  then  conoeiTe  some  hundreds  of  persons  incosian<|y  oe- 
cnpied  in  imitating,  oon^poonding,  separating,  distorting,  exnggsrafr 
ing,  dilating  them,  he  may  have  formed  as  correct  an  idea  of  tiie 
actual  state  oi  German  Noyeiwriting,  as  it  seemed  eaaj  with  eDcii 
means  to  aflbrd  him.  On  the  general  merits  and  characteristics  of 
these  iroiks,  it  is  for  tiie  reader  and  not  me  to  pass  Judgment  One 
thing  it  will  behore  him  not  to  lose  si^^t  of :  Thej  are  German  Nor- 
elisti,  not  English  ones;  and  their  Germanhood  I  have  all  akog 
regarded  as  a  quality,  not  as  a  fiiult  To  expect,  therefore,  tluit  the 
style  of  them  shall  accord  in  all  points  with  our  English  taste,  were 
to  expect  that  it  should  be  a  false  and  hollow  style.  Every  nation 
has  its  own  form  of  character  and  life  *,  and  the  mind  which  gathers 
no  nourishment  from  the  everyday  circumstances  of  its  existence, 
will  in  general  be  but  scantily  nourished.  Of  writers  that  hover  on 
the  confines  of  faultless  vacuity,  that  write  not  by  vision  but  by  hear- 
say, and  so  belong  to  all  nations,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  none, 
tlierc  is  no  want  in  Germany  more  than  in  any  oUier  country.  It 
would  be  easy  to  fill,  not  four,  but  four  hundred  volumes  with  G«> 
man  Novelists  of  this  unblamcable  description ;  thereby  to  refresh 
the  reader  with  long  processions  of  spotless  romances,  bright  and 
stately,  like  so  many  frontispieces  in  La  Belle  AsaembUe,  with  cheeks 
of  the  fairest  carnation,  lips  of  the  gentlest  curvature,  and  most  per- 
fect Grecian  noses,  and  no  shade  of  cliaracter  or  meaning  to  mar 
their  pure  idealness.  But  so  long  as  our  Minerva  Press  and  its  many 
branch-establishments  do  their  duty,  to  import  ware  of  that  sort  into 
these  Islands  seems  unnecessary. 

On  the  whole,  as  the  light  of  a  very  small  taper  may  be  useful  in 
total  darkness,  I  have  sometimes  hoped  that  this  little  enterprise 
might  assist,  in  its  degree,  to  forward  an  acquaintance  with  the  Ger- 
mans and  their  literature ;  a  literature  and  a  people  both  well  worthy 
of  our  study.  Translations,  in  this  point  of  view,  can  be  of  little 
avail,  except  in  so  far  as  they  excite  us  to  a  much  more  general 
study  of  the  language.  The  difficulties  of  German  are  little  more 
than  a  bugbear :  they  can  only  be  compared  to  those  of  Greek  by 
persons  claiming  praise  or  pudding  for  having  mastered  them.    Three 
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mmtlis  of  nioderslc  diligence  viU  carrjr  any  mnn,  almost  iriihnut 
BsrictsDcc  or  H  moEicr,  over  its  prime  obstnclc* ;  and  the  rest  <■  pUj 
ntber  tliau  laboar. 

To  judgf  Irom  tlie  aif^  or  tbe  timea,  this  general  diDiiuoa  of  Ger- 
niBD  NrooDg  u«  i(xma  a  consummalion  not  thr  diitant.  At  an  iltdl- 
viduftl.  1  cannot  but  anticipate  fWini  it  aome  tittle  evil  and  much 
good ;  and  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  lime  when  a  people  who 
have  liBtcned  with  llic-  niotl  friendlr  plncidilv  to  criticinnis  ■  of  the 
Blendercst  nature  from  ub,  nin;  bo  mure  fit!)'  judged  of;  and  thirl)' 
Oiillioiu  of  men,  speaking  in  the  game  old  Uaxun  tongue,  and  think- 
iuy  in  tlie  same  tdd  Saxon  spirit  with  auraelreit,  maj  be  adniiiti-d  to 
the  riglitd  of  brotlierhood  which  thcj  have  Iouk  desetveti,  and  whidi 
it  ia  we  chiefly  thai  sufler  hy  vithliolding. 


MUSiEUS. 

I  AcouiT  MtrajtUB  wn*  born  in  the  year  1735,  at  Jcno, 
il^re  liis  father  tlien  held  llie  ofllce  of  Judge.  The  quick  lali'Dta, 
and  kind  livei;  temper  of  llie  boy,  recommended  liim  to  the  afliic- 
lion  of  his  uncle,  Herr  Wcisaenbom,  SuperintcndunE  at  Allaladl, 
who  took  him  lo  his  bouse,  and  treated  liira  in  alt  respects  like  a,  son. 
Juhanii  was  then  in  his  ninth  year :  a  few  montlis  afterwards,  his 
uncle  was  promoted  to  tlie  post  of  General  Superlnlendanl  at  Eise- 
nmch  ;  a  change  which  did  not  alter  the  domestic  condition  of  the 
nephew,  though  ilrephuieil  iiini  in  llie  neighbourhood  nT his  parents; 
lor  his  fitilier  had  also  been  transferred  to  Eisenach,  in  the  capacity 
of  Councillor  and  Police  Magialrate.  With  this  hospitable  relnlire 
he  continued  till  his  nineteenth  year. 

Old  WeiBsenhom  hud  nu  children  of  hia  own,  and  he  detennlned 
that  his  Ibeter^ild  should  have  a  liberal  education.  In  dno  time  he 
placed  him  at  the  University  of  Jena,  as  a  stodent  of  Ihealogy.  It 
U  not  likely  tluit  the  inclinatious  of  the  youth  himself  had  been  por- 
■icularly  consulted  in  this  arrangement ;  neverthcleas  he  appears  to 
have  studied  wiUi  sufficient  diligence;  far  in  Ihe  usual  perioil  of 
lliree  years  and  a  half,  he  obtained  hia  degree  of  Master,  and  what 
was  llien  a  proof  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  was  elected  a  raernher 
of  the  Grrmau  Saeielg.     With  these  tillOB.  and  the  groundwork  of  a 

I  Vottalrt'i  i»rroqW»j  lolWr  to  Rimln',  In  wlileh  ba  fontlBiMnita  to  gnml  lb* 
Ona»ui  sum  prirllrgM  oT  Ulmirj  tiUHiiuhlp.  on  the  strength  of  "  Huaitcur 
OMIfb»l"  (OotUFbHl  Long  ago  ukno«lDdK*il  M  the  true  Oonuiin  Adtli'hrUt  uF 

Ml  laqnlrf .  si  r^t  JUnnoHdj  peurmi  ai-au  *  Tfijirii ' 


4U» 

HUd  ndtnra,  be  raMmed  tt 
dw  Chnrdi,  of  vUiA  fae  wi 

Fat  wevmi  jtmn,  tima^  be  prMdied  wilh  tUUtn  lad  M*  Blji 
oat  ApproTal,  no  ^pofnttnent  prcMoMd  tiMlf ;  nd  iA»m  at  lH*« 
ooiutiT-llTii^  In  (be  Deisbbmrtioad  «r  Eiaeaadt  «m  oWv^  tM^ 
Am  people  itMitlr  miMed  the  a^nladoe  of  duir  iiii»  |— >■.  «■  ill 
gnnind,  Mji  hb  Bio^l^Br 
It  mM7  bo,  hovsTV,  tbmt  tbe  Mmttoet  of  the  pi 
gtOur  M  infinn  u  HiU  id  sUeged  ««7  imMni  ' 
Judging  ftam  eztemil  drcaoHtMOM,  tt  h|f  a 
doTolio*  wu  at  anj  tims  Am  ohtof  dbdBotbn  of  tk*  m&wn 
aad  to  » ibniil*  tnttie  Hook,  bi«  lUnlsf  tdwU,  niMiififd  fepM^ 
would  be  emp^  and  n 
oynbeL    AtaUai 

vhetber  vUUnglj  or  ODirillincIf  adopted,  Ui  hktany  BUM*  taf*  MM 
diihonMt  and  ctmtempliUe,  and  hU  ^ftf  conM  mnr  bMra  «MdM 

MuB&iu  had  now  loit  hU  profegiion ;  but  bii  resources  were  not 
limited  to  one  departmeDt  of  Rctivitj,  and  he  wm  itill  yonng  enongh 
to  choose  another.  His  temper  wag  gay  ood  kindlj ;  hi*  &cn]tie«  ot 
mind  were  brilliant,  and  had  now  been  improTed  by  yeaw  of  iteady 
industry.  Hia  residence  at  Eisenach  bad  not  been  spent  in  tcrnli- 
nising  the  phases  of  church  preferment,  or  dancing  attendance  tm 
patrons  and  dignitaries  :  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  useftil  and  or- 
niunental  knowledge;  and  &om  his  remote  watchtower,  his  keM 
eye  had  discerned  the  movemenla  of  the  world,  and  firm  jndgmenb 
of  its  wisdom  and  its  folly  were  gatheriog  form  in  bis  thoughts.  In 
bis  twenty-flfth  year  he  became  an  author  ;  a  satirist,  and  what  is 
rarer,  a  just  one.  Germany,  by  the  report  of  its  enemies  and  Inke- 
warm  fKends,  ie  seldom  long  without  loma  Idol:  some  antfaor  of 
superhuman  endowments,  some  system  that  promises  to  renovate  A* 
earth,  some  science  des^ned  to  conduct,  by  a  north-west  passage,  to 
universal  knowledge.  At  this  period,  the  Brazen  Image  of  the  dajr 
waa  our  English  Richardson ;  his  novels  had  been  timnalated  into 
Gennan  iviih  unbounded  B<;ceptance ;  >  and  Graaduoa  waa  flgoriag 
in  many  weak  heads  as  the  sole  model  of  a  tme  Christian  gentle- 
man. MusauB  published  his  Gemum  Graaditim  in  1760;  awoAof 
good  omen  aa  a  first  attempt,  and  received  with  greater  fitvonr  tbaa 
ttic  popularity  of  its  victim  seemed  to  promise.  It  cooperated  with 
Time  in  removing  this  spiritual  epidemic ;  and  appear*  to  hare  •«• 
vived  its  object,  for  it  was  reprinted  in  1781. 

1  S«  tlioL«t»nofM«ta,Klopjt«k->l»d)',  In  Riciontson'i  Uftai 


arsons. 

The  auctxu  of  lu»  RuonyiuoaB  parody,  liowevi^r  grntifying  lo  tlie 
youtlifiil  aulhor.  did  not  lemiit  him  to  disclow  his  nume,  and  «till 
leas  to  tliink  of  literature  u  a  proressian.  With  tiis  cool,  iwplicat 
temper,  he  was  little  liablH  lo  oTPi^cstimate  bis  taleata.  or  the  {icizea 
set  up  fur  thtm ;  and  be  lontced  niuah  less  fur  •  liti'rary  eiialenue 
tlim  fur  a  civic  one.  In  ITrtS.  his  wiih,  to  a  certain  estetil,  wns 
granled  ;  lie  became  Tutor  of  ihe  Pages  in  the  court  of  Weitnnr  ; 
which  ufflue,  niter  seven  punclunl  and  laborioua  y»irB,  be  cicluingfd 
Tor  a  pmresBorahlp  in  the  Os'iixoiiuvi,  Or  public  school  of  the  same 
town.  He  liwl  now  married ;  and  amid  tl^e  cares  nnd  plensure^  of 
proviiliag  for  a  hmily,  and  keeping  buuie  like  an  honeBt  burgher, 
the  dreams  of  &me  had  taded  alill  tkrdier  from  his  mind.  The  emol- 
wnmu  of  Ilia  post  were  small ;  but  his  heart  was  light,  and  his  mind 
humble;  toincreaio  his  income,  be  gHre  private  lessona  in  hiltory 
and  tlie  like,  "  to  young  ladies  atid  gKUtlemen  of  quality ; "  and  fur 
l«v«tsl  years  took  cliarge  of  a  few  boarders.  The  names  of  Wieland 
ud  Goeihe  liatl  now  riacn  on  the  world,  while  his  own  wu  still 
under  the  horiEun  :  but  this  ubacurity,  enjoying  as  bi'  did  the  kind  cs- 
leun  of  all  bis  mnny  personal  acquaintances,  he  felt  lo  be  a  very  light 
evil:  and  participated  without  envy  in  whatever  entertainment  of 
instruction  his  fiuned  contemporaries  could  afford  him.  With  litera- 
ture he  still  occupied  hia  leisure ;  he  bad  read  and  reflected  much  ; 
but  ftir  any  public  display  of  his  acquirements,  he  was  making  no 
pt«p*ration,  and  fi>eling  no  anxiety. 

AAor  an  interval  of  nineteen  years,  the  appearance  of  a  new  idol 
again  called  forth  his  iconoclaslie  fhculty.  Lavater  had  left  his  pur- 
sonagc  amoniE  the  Alps,  and  set  out  on  s  cruise  over  Europe,  in 
senruli  of  proselytes  and  striking  physiognomies.  His  theories,  sup- 
ported by  his  personal  influence,  and  the  hunesl  rude  ardour  of  bis 
cliancter,  became  tlie  rage  in  Germany;  and  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  immersed  in  promoting  philanthropy,  and  studying  the 
Uiunan  mind.  Whereupon  Musius  grasped  his  satirical  hammer ; 
and  with  lusty  strokes  dcfoced  and  unsbrined  the  falie  divinity. 
Uia  Pk^va/nominit  Tmitlt,  which  appeared  in  1779,  is  still  ranked 
by  tlie  Geraian  critics  among  (he  happiest  productions  of  lis  kind  in 
ilieir  litenture ;  and  still  rend  far  fta  wit  and  acnlenesa,  and  genial, 
overflowing  humour,  though  the  object  it  attackerl  hag  long  ago  be- 
come  a  reminiscence.  At  the  time  of  its  publication,  when  every- 
thing oanspired  to  give  its  qualities  their  full  effect,  the  applause  It 
gMued  waa  instant  and  general.  The  anthor  had,  as  in  the  farmer 
caoe,  concealed  his  nnme  :  but  the  public  curiosily  soon  penetrated 
lltte  aecret,  which  he  hnd  now  no  interest  in  keeping ;  and  Musiiu* 
I^^^^Hirthwilh  enrolled  among  tlie  lights  of  his  day  and  generation  '. 
^^^^^■nrteous  readers  crowded  to  him  Drom  &r  and  near,  to  tee  hia 
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Ihoa,  and  fsy  him  the  tribute  of  Ui^ir  adminitiQii.  This  uolonltrd- 
te  oalablity  lie  valued  at  it>  just  price ;  continuing  lo  Utc  u  if  it 
voMBot;  g>uifledo)ii(dl7iiiliiiohMMterar*teibfl*lwrtNl4Mt 
■a  hoBMt  iMM  of  iB^praviag  hk  deokotla  dia^MfeMM%  ■■^^■K 
lugiig  Oe  eonfbiti  of  hi*  ftmilj'.  Tlw  gnmad  «m  mw.  MiMbi 
and  he  w«*  not  long  in  <liL,TiiiK  <i''vpi'r. 

The  pcvolar  tamdltlMU  «(  Hi-rmawy.  mi  nimicrous  and  often  to  iin- 
IMadva,  hid  attnotad  his  atiuntiuo ;  and  tlieii  ruegi>d  Gothic  *ig- 
iMTi  Mddsned  Into  rtHlHle^s  nr  veoerable  grace  \ij  the  flight  of  (gei. 
beowM  dearer  to  Ui  tHIe,  na  lie  looked  abroad  upon  the  oiawkidi 
datage  of  SenHaintaii^,  wilh  which  The  Sanvut  of  Wtntr  had  been 
ttwinneeentdBulfitr  a  legion  ofimitauira  to  drown  tlw  land.  The 
qirit  of  Qannaa  iBUglnatiDn  seemed  but  ill  represented  by  that 
tMtfld  fenoni,  who,  if  their  hearta  were  full,  minded  little  though 
thdr  Iwadt  VMo  a^V^  :  their  spasmodic  tendemesa  mwle  no  itn- 
poting  flgtiM  beddo  the  gloomy  elrenglh,  which  might  slill  in  ftaf- 
meota  ba  diMxrned  In  OK'ir  iliitiint  predeees^ora.  i.)f  what  luu  boeo 
preserved  from  age  to  age  by  Uving  meraorj  alone,  the  duuwe  ia 
that  it  poBsesies  some  intrinsic  merit :  its  tvstj  exiitenoe  dedarea  it 
to  be  adapted  to  aome  form  of  our  common  nature,  and  theiefbre  cal- 
culated more  or  lea*  to  interest  all  its  fonni.  It  atrack  Muaioa  tliat 
these  rude  traditionary  fragments  might  be  worked  anew  into  shape 
and  polish,  and  transferred  from  (he  heartlia  of  the  common  people 
to  the  parlours  of  the  intellectual  and  reflned.  He  determined  on 
forming  a  series  of  ViAktmehr^hen,  or  Papular  Traditionary  Tales;  a 
task  of  more  originality  and  smaller  promise  in  thoee  dajt  t)ian  it 
would  be  now.  In  the  collection  of  materials,  he  spared  no  pains; 
and  despised  no  soiu-ce  of  intelligence,  howcTer  mean.  He  woold 
call  children  fWim  the  street;  become  a  child  along  with  them,  liatea. 
to  their  nursery  talcs,  and  reward  his  tiny  narrators  with  a  irtga 
apiece.  Sometimes  he  aaaemblcd  a  knot  of  old  womeo,  with  their 
spinning-wheels,  about  him  ;  and  amid  the  hum  of  their  IndnstriOM 
implements,  gathered  stories  of  the  ancient  time  from  the  lips  of  flw 
garrulous  sisterhood.  Once  his  wife  had  been  out  paying  ritits :  on 
opening  the  parlour-door,  at  her  return,  she  wa«  met  bj  a  TiUanea) 
cloud  of  tobacco-smoke;  and,  venturing  fbrward  through  the  base, 
she  tbund  her  husband  seated  by  the  store,  in  company  with  an  aM 
soldier,  who  was  smoking  vehemently  on  hia  black  stump  of  a  F*P*- 
and  charming  his  landlonl,  between  whifTs,  witli  legendary  Iok. 

The  ValiitmakTdwa.  in  Ave  little  Tolumes,  appeared  in  17B2.  Th^ 
soon  rose  into  favour  with  a  large  cUss  of  readers ;  and  while  man/ 
generations  of  novels  have  since  that  time  been  ushered  into  being, 
and  conducted  out  of  it,  they  still  survive,  increasing  ii 
rather  tJiaa  declining.    This  pre-eminence  is  owing  leai 
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dent  mnterUb,  than  to  the  author'i  <cny  of  nvnilng  tliem.  Tlii; 
iviinilive  Iradilion  ot\en  tervei  hiia  only  lu  a  Teliicle  Ibr  interesting 
Jeacri{itiaD,  shreird  Barcaelic  apcculKtian,  >nd  gnj  &Ddl\il  pleiie- 
uatry,  eilendiog  ita  ailusions  oTer  all  Ihingi  put  uid  itmenC,  now 
riaiiiit  Into  comic  humour,  now  sinking  intu  drollery,  often  laalele«a, 
■traineil,  or  Mwclry ,  but  never  dull.  The  tniceB  of  poetry  and  enr- 
neat  imagination,  here  and  tlicre  dlaeemible  in  the  ari({{nal  fiction, 
bs  treats  irith  levity  and  kind  sceptical  dcriaitm :  nothing  i«  required 
of  tiie  render  but  what  nil  r(«der»  are  prepared  to  gWe.  Since  the 
pnblicHtion  nf  tlii*  work,  lllc  aahji'ct  of  popular  tradition  has  been 
bandied  lu  trii^neis ;  I'Mtatakivlien  liaru  Iwen  written  and  ty>l!e(.'te(l 
without  stint  or  limit;  and  critics,  in  tulmiiting  (bat  Mugiim  was  the 
flr»t  to  open  thia  mine  of  entertainment,  hare  lamented  the  incon- 
gruity between  his  subject  and  his  style.  But  the  ilieulty  of  iatigh- 
ing  has  been  ){ivcn  to  all  men,  and  the  feeling  of  ImaginaUre  beauty 
ha«  been  given  only  lo  a  few :  the  lorers  of  primeval  poetry,  in  ita 
anadultemted  state,  may  censure  MusiLus ;  but  they  join  with  the 
public  at  large  in  reading  him. 

This  book  of  Volktjtialirc/ieH  established  the  cliaracler  of  its  author 
fur  wit  and  general  talent,  and  forms  the  chief  support  of  his  reputa- 
tion with  posterity.  A  few  years  after,  he  again  appeared  before  the 
public  with  B  bumorous  performance,  entitled  Frimd  Sein't  Appari- 
lima,  in  the  Hi/It  0/  lloll^n),  printed  In  1T35.  Friind  Htia  la  a.  name 
undur  wlijch  Muafius.  for  wliat  reason  bis  commentator  Wielnnd 
aeeros  unable  to  intbrm  us,  usoally  peraonifles  Tleath :  the  essay  it- 
self, which  I  have  never  aeeti,  may  be  less  irreverpnt  and  oH^nalve 
to  piou*  fbeting  than  it*  title  indicates,  and  it  ia  aaid  to  abound  with 
■'  wit,  humour  and  knowledge  of  life,"  as  much  as  any  of  his  former 
works.  Ue  had  also  bt'gun  a  second  series  of  Talcs,  under  the  title 
of  Strauisfrdfm  (Oatrich-leathera) :  but  only  the  firat  volume  bad  ap- 
peared, when  death  put  a  period  to  his  labour*.  He  had  long  been 
in  w«ak]y  health ;  often  aiflieled  with  violent  headaches :  his  diaor- 
dvr  was  a  polypus  of  the  heart,  which  cut  him  off  on  the  28th  of 
ilctobcr,  IT8T,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  Siraaafidxfn 
was  completed  by  another  hand  ]  and  a  small  volume  of  Jtemaint, 
edited  hy  KotKehue  in  ITM.  concludes  the  list  of  his  writings.  A 
simple  but  tasteful  memorial,  we  are  told,  wna  erected  over  his  gnre 
by  some  unknown  friend. 

Husiins  was  a  prac^eal  believer  in  Uie  Iloralian  maxim,  NU  aihii- 
rati!  of  a  jovial  heart,  and  a  penetrating,  weU-cultivat«d  undentand- 
ing,  he  saw  things  as  thej-  were,  and  had  little  disposition  or  apti- 
tude to  invest  them  with  any  colours  hut  their  own.  Without  much 
pffbrt.  tlitTt-fore.  he  stood  aloof  tVom  every  species  of  cant;  and  laxt 
the  man  he  Ihoaght  himself,  and  wished  others  to  think  him.     Ilail 
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Ultanpar  been  umocial  and  melandiolic,  aucli  a  cred  mlgllt  tun 
nudtni  liini  Bpiteful,  narrow  and  gelSsh  :  but  nntan  had  bttn 
kiadar  to  him  Ihan  4>du<3itioii ;  he  did  not  qunircl  wilh  tlie  world, 
tbon^  ba  hsw  its  turreunesB,  and  Imew  not  hov  to  uuke  il  sulrmn 
UBJ  man  than  luvclj- ;  tor  Iii>  heurt  wna  gsy  and  kind  ;  and  sn  im- 
IttttnriMhfe  good- hum  our,  more  potent  tlian  a  panoply  of  bram,  dc- 
ftndad  Un  IVom  Dig  alingi  and  nrrowa  of  outrngeoui  FonuiU'  to  Xht 
tni  othii  iiilgritno^.  Few  Uugbera  tiavc  walked  bo  circnuutpi^j. 
■nd  aofiiired  or  moriicd  bo  much  afleuiian.  By  profeation  a  Morau. 
Iwlodwltipun  llie  world  a«  litlli;  elie  lltan  n  boundless  ChoM.  whm 
tfct  vIm  Wert  to  rcureato  llicnuclrea  with  tlte  hunting  of  FoUi«a : 
■ttd  pufatlM  he  IB  the  only  aatiriat  on  record  of  whom  it  caa  be  uud. 
tbat  bit  Jesting  never  omit  him  ■  friend.  His  humour  is,  inde«l.  an- 
linMurad'  with  trittemeas;  sportful,  ebuUieol  and  guileless  as  t1i* 
ftoliw  d  k  child.  He  could  not  reverence  men  ;  but  with  all  their 
fiull*  ha  loved  them  ;  fur  they  were  hi«  brethren,  and  their  fimlti 
were  ootok-arer  to  liioi  than  his  own.  He  iuculcaied  or  entritaitied 
no  lofty  principles  of  generosit; ;  yet  though  never  rich  in  pnnc, 
be  was  always  ready  to  divide  his  pittance  with  a  needier  felhnr- 
raon.  Of  Tauity,  he  showed  liule  or  none:  in  obacority  he  waa 
contented ;  and  when  his  honours  came,  he  wore  them  meekly,  asd 
was  the  laat  to  see  that  they  were  merited.  In  society  he  wu  coiil<- 
teous  and  yielding ;  a  universal  tavourite ;  in  his  choaen  circle,  the 
most  liucinatingorcompBnioDs.  From  the  slenderest  triSe,  he  coidd 
spin  a  boundless  web  of  drollery  ;  and  his  brilliant  mirth  enltveoed 
without  wounding.  With  the  foibles  of  others,  ha  abataincd  from 
meddling;  but  among  his  friends,  we  are  inftirmed,  be  could  tat 
hours  keep  tlie  table  in  a  roar,  when,  with  his  dry  inimitable  van, 
he  started  some  banter  on  himaelf  or  his  wife ;  and,  in  tnistflil  abao- 
donment,  laid  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his  fitncy  to  pursue  it.  With- 
out enthusiasm  of  character,  or  any  pretension  to  high  or  eren  ear- 
nest qualities,  he  was  a  well  .conditioned,  laughter-loving,  kindly  man; 
led  a  gay,  jeitful  life ;  cooquering  by  contentment  and  mirth  of 
heart  the  long  aeries  of  difficulties  and  distresses  with  which  it  as- 
sailed him ;  and  died  regretted  by  his  nation,  as  a  forwatder  of 
liarmleas  pleasure ;  and,  by  those  that  knew  him  better,  as  a  truth- 
fill,  unassnujing,  aHectionate,  and,   on  the  whole,   very  catimablB 

His  intellectual  character  corresponds  with  his  moral  and  aodal 
one;  not  high  or  glorious,  but  genuine  so  bras  it  goe*.  Hedoea 
not  approach  the  first  rank  of  writers ;  he  attempts  not  to  deal  with 
the  deeper  feelings  of  the  heart;  and  for  instructing  the  judgment, 
he  ranks  rather  as  a  Bound,  well-informed,  common-aense  thinkEr, 
than  as  a  man  of  high  wisdom  or  originality.    He  advanced  few 
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new  traths,  but  he  dressed  many  old  onei  in  iprightl}'  apprncl ;  and 
it  ought  In  be  remembered,  that  lie  kept  himecif  unspotted  fhjm  the 
error*  of  hie  time ;  a  merit  irhich  poatcrit;  ii  apt  to  underrate ;  Ibr 
Dirlhiiig  iwrat  more  ilulid  thnn  a  past  deluiion;  and  ire  forget  tJiat 
JeluBUins,  dEBtiirad  aiiu  to  be  past,  are  now  present  with  oumelves, 
about  lu  atid  withia  ue,  wliiuh,  were  tlie  lank  so  euy,  it  is  pity  that 
we  do  nut  fortliwith  convict  and  cast  nvaj.  MusiiuB  liad  n  quick, 
vtgomui  inleltect,  a  keen  eye  for  the  common  Ibmis  of  the  beantifhl. 
a  (kncy  erer  prompt  "■ith  allnsioni,  and  an  overflowing  itore  of 
•prightl}-  and  benignant  humour.  These  natural  gills  he  had  not 
neglected  to  cultivate  by  Mudy  both  of  books  and  tilings ;  his  read- 
ing dialinguislira  him  even  in  Grrrmiiny ;  nor  doee  he  bear  it  about 
hito  like  an  oslcntatioiis  burden,  but  in  the  shape  nfipirilual  slrenglh 
and  plenty  derived  <r(im  it.  As  an  author,  his  beaiirien  and  delbela 
are  nunierous  and  easily  discerned.  His  style  sparkles  with  mets- 
pliora,  somclinies  just  and  beautiful,  often  neir  and  ■urpriiing ;  but 
it  ia  laboriooB,  unnatural,  and  diffuie.  Of  bis  humour,  bis  distill- 
gniahing  gift,  it  may  bo  remarlied,  tliat  it  seems  copious  rather  than 
fine,  and  ariginatca  ratber  in  Ibc  understanding  than  in  tbe  charac- 
ter: his  heart  is  not  delicate,  or  bis  aflfections  tender;  but  he  loves 
the  ludicrous  vith  true  paision ;  and  seeing  keenl;'.  If  he  f^ts  ob- 
tusely, he  can  choose  with  sutBuient  skiU  the  point  of  view  finm 
which  hia  object  sbnll  appear  distorted,  as  he  requires  it.  This  is 
the  humour  of  n  Swift  or  a  Voltoire,  but  not  of  a  Cervantes,  or  even 
of  a  Steme  in  his  liest  passages ;  it  may  produce  a  Zidiy  or  a  BattU 
6/ Ihf  Books:  botnol  a  Aih  Qrn'roie  or  a  Corporal  Trim.  MusKus  ia, 
in  fact,  DO  poel ;  he  con  see,  and  describe  with  rich  graces  what  be 
see* ;  but  he  ia  noUiing,  or  very  little,  of  a  Maker.  Uis  imagination 
is  not  pnwcrless :  it  is  like  a  bird  of  feeble  wing,  which  can  fly  fmni 
tree  To  tree  ;  but  never  soars  for  a  moment  into  tlie  Kther  of  Poetry, 
to  bathe  in  its  serene  splendDur,  with  the  region  of  tlie  Actual  lyin^ 
fia  below,  and  brightened  into  beauty  by  radiance  not  its  own.  He 
is  a  man  uf  fine  and  varied  talent,  bnt  luarccly  of  any  genius. 

The»e  characteristics  are  apparent  enough  in  his  Popular  Talcs ; 
tbey  may  be  traced  even  in  the  few  spedmens  of  that  work,  by  which 
lie  ia  now  introduced  to  the  Knglisii  reader.  As  has  been  already 
slated,  hit  VolktaiOhrchen  exhibit  himself  much  better  than  bis  sub- 
jeot,  He  is  not  admitted  by  his  critics  to  have  seized  the  flnest  spirit 
of  this  species  of  Action,  or  turned  it  to  the  account  of  which  it  is 
capable  in  other  hands.  Whatever  was  austere  or  earnest,  still  more, 
whatever  bordereii  upon  awe  or  horror,  his  riant  bncy  r^ected  with 
aversion  :  the  rigorous  moral  somelimes  hiil  in  these  traditions,  the 
grim  lines  of  primeval  feeling  and  imagination  to  be  traced  in  them, 
bad  no  charoiB  for  him.    These  ruins  of  the  remote  time  he  has  ngt 
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tliuM  IM  ri*M  into  »  fllglit  of 
t<ra,iNBa  nail;  bcMtUtal  i&d 
iMgUng  IB  Ui  lOetm  at  onr 
iMih  ta  riot  M«UI  In  hte  ~ 


Of  tba  tfaKM  TiIm  hm  oflbnd  to  On  toatet,^  i 
Hid  !■  czpluatfim :  tor  IMt  wbola  dgmamev,  wH 


•  Itttto  enleMdtnMt  botk  to  a»knwmmt*i»A- 
ketaal  MTettf,  Mid  of  luloeeat  amwemmt.  ToailAwawIfnk- 
lie  very  much ;  Mugkus  is  a  man  of  sterling  powen,  bnt  do  1itnM7 
monster ;  »nd  hii  Tales,  though  imoolh  and  glittering,  mre  cold ;  they 
have  beauty,  jet  it  ia  the  tteKuty  not  of  living;  fimni,  bat  of  vril- 
proportioned  atatuea.  Meanwhile,  I  have  given  him  u  I  foand  bim, 
endeavouring  to  copy  faitlitUllr ;  changing  nothing,  whether  I  migfat 
think  it  good  or  W,  that  my  tkill  enabled  me  to  keep  nnchanged. 
With  all  drawbacks,  I  anticipale  tome  ftvour  fbr  him :  bat  hi*  can 
admits  no  pleading ;  being  clear  by  ita  own  light,  it  must  itaad  or 
flUlby  a&nt  judgment,  and  without  the  help  of  advowtea. 


FRIEDMCH  DB  LA  MOTTE  F0DQD6. 

Thb  Baron  Friedrich  de  ta  Motte  Fouqu*  is  of  French  e; 
but  distingDished  for  the  true  Oennanism  of  hia  ebancter,  bodi  m  a 
writer  and  a  man ;  and  ranks,  for  the  last  twenty  yeui,  amang  the 
moat  popular  and  productive  aatbors  of  hia  country. 

His  fhmily,  expelled  from  France  by  the  Revocation  (rf  tb«  Edict 
uf  NantE,  appears  to  have  settled  at  the  Hague;  from  which  tldl 
branch  of  it  waa  transferred  to  Prussia  by  the  fbrtaoea  of  onr  An- 
thor's  groDd&ther,  whose  name  and  title  the  present  Baron  hat  in- 
herited. This  Srst  Friedrich,  bom  in  the  early  part  of  Uat  century, 
had  been  sent  in  boyhood  to  the  Court  of  Anhalt  Deasan,  in  the  ditf- 
acter  of  Page :  he  soon  quitted  this  station  ;  entered  the  Pnurian 

<  1.  OmiLevt;  S.  LOmaa,-  a.  MUtdaalm. 
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tlB  vnlunltor;  by  morit.  nr  recomniendntiou,  vAi 
emrfiinlly  Bilv«n™d ;  unci  bccmne  m-qiuiiTHed  wilh  thv  I'rincc  RoyBl, 
then  ■  frirlnni,  npprCisHl  «iiij  lliscimrenteil  youlU,  bill  ciratined 
aA«rwKnl*  to  nsloniih  nod  t^iinvuUc  tbe  worl<l,  iindtr  llie  iwme  nf 
Fr«><Ierk'k  Ihe  Gre«t.  Yuung  La  MoUp  iIikhI  in  high  bviiut  wiUi 
I'mlerick  :  and  K^ma  likewise  lo  hnvo  sliowu  sonic  priidciicp  in 
Iiumouriiig  tht  jwiloii*  leinprr  of  the  old  King:  for  dorinji  the 
IVince'a  nmrat,  which  hxd  followed  Ilia  prigei^li-d  plo|ifnienl  from  pa- 
ternil  tuition,  (he  royrtl  Sbylock,  iruleod  at  bvhRHdinut  La  Mottr.  «■ 
he  h>[l  Ireateil  puar  I)i>  CntC,  pvrmitled  liiiD  lo  risit  ilic  <liBi.'an«oliil<: 
priaonur.  and  without  molvttaiion  lo  do  him  kin'l  offium.  On  hii  au- 
cncion  to  the  throne,  Krcdcrick  tlit  King  did  not  Tall,  In  tlili  InRtanor. 
tn  ifnii'mhtr  the  dphiB  of  Frederick  trie  Priioin-r ;  the  friend  of  his 
youth  oontinunl  to  be  the  tVicnd  of  hl>  ninnbiHid  and  age  ;  La  Motie 
roae  ratiidly  from  pusi  lo  pnet  in  tlic  nrniy,  till,  having  gulnevl  the 
rank  nf  (ieneml,  he  hid  opportunity,  by  larioua  gnllADi  iGnice*  in 
tli»  Seven- Year* ■  \V«r,  to  ie(!ure  the  prosperity  of  his  household,  and 
Mm  for  hlDiRvlf  a  pU<:e  in  the  mililary  hi«tury  of  his  new  countr.v. 
With  his  Sovereign  Iw  continued  in  a  kindly  and  honeit  relation 
tllTooghout  his  whole  life.  His  Letters,  preserved  in  Frederiek'f 
Works,  are  a  proof  tliat  lie  wrs  not  only  favoured  but  esteemed  :  the 
itdperious  King  is  said  to  liave  raejiec'ted  his  upriglit  and  truthltil 
iiaturc ;  and,  though  himself  a  sceptic  anil  a  scofTer,  never  to  have 
interferBd  in  word  or  deed  with  the  piety  Hod  strict  religious  persua- 
«ioa«  of  Ills  lervnnL  Tlie  General  lieeame  tlic  founder  of  that  Priis- 
rian  Gimiiy,  which  has  since  avqulred  a  new  and  thirer  distinction  in 
tile  person  of  liis  grandion. 

Tlie  present  Friefirich,  our  Author,  win  burn  du  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1777.  i>f  his  early  liistory  or  habits  we  have  no  atcount,  ex- 
cept that  lie  was  educated  by  Hlllte;  and  soon  sont  to  Ihc  nnny  as 
an  officer  in  the  Royal  Ounnls.  In  this  eapacity  he  served,  during 
his  nineteeiilli  year,  in  the  disastroiu  campaign  of  the  Rhine.  Unit 
of  his  brothcr-ulHcers  nnd  intimates  hcn^  wna  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  ■ 
noblc-niindi'd  and  ill-falcd  man  of  genius,  whom  the  miifhanagement 
of  a  (in)  impetuous  and  tbeliug  heart  has  eini:e  driven  to  cniuide,  l>e- 
fltre  the  world  liiid  sufBoientlj*  renped  the  bright  promise  of  his  early 
ream, 

The  misfortunes  of  his  country  drove  Fonqn^  back  into  retire- 
tnrot :  whik*  Prussia  languislied  in  hopck'ns  degradation  under  ilie 
flOB  away  of  France,  he  kept  himself  apart  from  military  lilb  ;  aeitlwl 
in  tba  country,  and  Imugins  np  his  ineffectual  sword,  devoted  hini- 
aelf  to  domestic  eares  nnd  joys,  and  in  the  Kingdoma  of  Imagination 
■ought  refuge  fV<im  tin-  aspect  of  hcIUhI  oppn'saion  and  dialreaa,  (?f 
A  leinpvr  susceptible,  lively  und  devuui,  hii,  tiiculties  luid  been  quick- 


«W  AEPBHPIX.   ■■■ 

Mwd  I7  oDmrnsBkn  with  Uatod  «i«da;  wd  itH 

with  tha.TMt  BTrati  wbtdi  had  fllled  the  wcrid  wilb  ■ 

and  Ui  pottkNi  flf  It  with  dwkiMw  md  abunielign.  .  m  |Mi.  jpii' 

nn,  wUk  ocMiMaplUiDS  k  Utnair  life,  it  wm  dw»IWwi.,*.ibi|iiK 

Manoe  of  ao  nnall  iAfloioae  <m  hb  fkaoM  aObtta  Aakiif ,  tea«W 

MqMinM  with  Angut  WiUwlni  S«Ui«^     ^  BdiJwri  WpW 

latiodDeed  to  the  itudr  of  Spuddt  FmUt  i  aflKiftm.wUAftJilH^ 

hlMoty  ofFonqirf;  ftr  It  mmm  m  if  tba  bwdUtal  aad  mnJutm 
•pMt  of  Oh  UtmtOK,  n  ferrent  yet  m  joTlU,  W  vIhib.  J>et  mJMI 
<«  bludWunwt,  widi  itt  wirilka  ple^,  and  gv  dirntnmi  pfR* 
tMd  tdnaenttn  poMMtiM  of  hb  mind,  and  maUad  Ui  amMM 

power*  faito  tha  fbnn  vhidi  they  h«T«  evaf.dnet  kMmAk'  %t 
tUng,  at  aU  eveirii,  I*  efear  witfaoot  brip  ef  thaoir :  An:fd«aM 
Chrietian  Knighthood,  wbemwMaTer  bonowed  w  dcciTa^|n»,4 
iAongi  with  mora  or  1«m  diadnotiiMi,  hovatad  ronnd  Ua  tatgi;,Mf 
ttia  It  Ina  been  the  conitut  ia«k  not  onlf  of  hb  pen  to  npMMAto 
poetical  delineation ■.  but  also  of  his  life  to  realiae  in  eztemal  coodaet 
As  (a  its  origin,  whether  in  the  poetry  of  Spain,  or  in  the  pendezitwi 
of  a  euOering  end  religious  lift,  nr  in  the  French  Revolution  end  ill 
reaction  on  e  (empor  abhorrent  of  its  material  principlei,  or  in  anj 
ur  ell  of  these  cauaea,  it  were  unprofitable  to  inquire  ;  for  the  prob- 
lom  is  of  no  vital  importance,  and  we  have  not  data  for  eren  an 
approximate  aolution. 

Fouqu^  pubiiBhcd  liis  first  works  under  the  pseudonym  ot  Pel- 
iegrin :  lie  translated  the  yiimancia  of  Cervantes ;  he  wrote  Sigwii, 
Almn,  Tit  Hialoryof  Rilla-  Galmg:  a  small  volume  of  Dnaaatic  Tain 
was  published  for  him  h;  his  friend  Schlegel.  These  perfbniunoe* 
are  all  of  a  chivalry  cast ;  attempts  to  body  forth  the  sentiment  with 
which  our  Author's  mind  was  already  almost  exclusively  perntded. 
Their  anccess  was  incomplete  ;  eufflcient  to  indicate  their  ol^iect,  bat 
not  to  attain  it.  The  models  which  lie  had  in  view  seem  still  to  have 
»wed  and  overshadowed  his  poetic  faculty ;  his  productions  have  a 
southern  exotiu  aspect  i  and  in  the  opinion  of  his  critics,  it  is  oaly  in 
glimpses  thai  a  genuine  inspiration  cao  be  discerned  in  tiiem.  Der 
HM<U$  Soitlrnt  (The  Hero  of  the  North),  a  dramatic  iioA  in  three 
parts,  grounded  on  the  story  of  the  Nirbduagai  Lied,  was  the  ftnt 
performance  sent  forth  in  his  own  name;  and  also  the  flnt  which 
■bowed  liis  genius  in  its  own  form,  or  produced  any  deep  impiraiifwi 
on  the  public.  This  work  was  acknowledged  to  be  of  true  oortbem 
growth  :  it  bund  applauding  readers,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  crit- 
icised in  the  HtiMtrgtr  Jabrhfirher,  by  no  meaner  a  penon  thju) 
Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  wim  bestowed  on  the  poet  the  soniame 
of  I>er  2'apjere,ttt  Tht  Ko^ianf,  in  allusion  tn  thi-  qiislity  Trhirh  meiard 
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tO'beIhe  auul  of  liji  own  tinricicr,  and  of  the  QliarocterB  wliiuh  h« 

The  grouni)  tliua  gniiK^I,  La  Motte  Fouqu^  liai  not  been  negUgent 
In  Rinke  gixil  and  titend.  Sincu  the  date  or  hU  flrtt  atipeanuice. 
}-e*r  klli'T  }>«ar  hu  duly  aildml  ils  tribute  of  volumeB  lo  the  liet  of  hii 
worlu  .  lie  hw  writlen  in  vene  and  pnise.  In  narmtife  and  repreten- 
tMinn;  tiis  pradurlians  varying  in  form  tli  rough  all  the  extreme*  of 
varicljr>  liDi  nnimatcd  by  the  ume  old  spirit,  tbat  of  Kniglxhood  and 
Kvllgion.  On  Hie  whok-,  lie  *ecma  lo  h«*e  eoutinued  growins  in 
Mtwm,  Imtli  with  Ihe  Inwifr  and  llie  iipgier  eliUBui  of  the  literary 
wortd.  Hi>  Zuubarin^  (Magic  Ring)  hiu  lately  been  transhited  tntu 
ISnetiih  ;  we  hari'  alsu  vtu-iiunB  of  hi*  Siilnim  mid  liii  Undi»t.  Thu 
lait  little  work,  pubtiehed  in  1811,  hs«  become  a  literary  pel  in  iu 
own  country  ;  beini;  dnndlci!  nnd  patted  not  only  by  the  aoft  band* 
ef  poetical  inaidena,  hut  even  by  llie  hDrny  pawi  of  Ructnirntt,  a  clau 
<it  being*  to  the  flill  aa  dire  and  doughty  a*  our  own  lUviewcti. 
CMiiu  and  .Sininin  am  partt  uf  •  aeries  or  oircuit  of  "  lUimantic  flu- 
tioM,"  entitled  the  Jahrazeiiai  (SeHBonB),  which  wetv  publiahcd  suu- 
ceMnvely  at  four  diOerciil  prriods :  it  I*  from  Ihe  wme  work,  the 
Autunin  Number  of  il,  tliat  Adauya'i  Kmijhl,  the  Tale  which  follow* 
litis  Introdui^tion,  ha*  been  extracted. 

The  jHiet  had  now  wedded  :  and  we  Bgare  him  a*  happy  In  bia 
own  Arcadian  aecluiion  ;  for  hi*  lady  I*  a  wunian  of  klmlred  geniu*, 
toA  lia*  added  new  celebrity  to  h<a  name  by  varioui  writings,  partly 
Of  her  own,  partly  in  concert  with  her  husband.  In  IftlS.  hia  poetic- 
leiaure  w*«  interrupted  by  the  clung  of  battle-trumpet*.  Napoleon'* 
•Ur  had  bcgnn  lo  defline  ;  and  PruMia  rMe.  a*  one  mnu,  to  break 
MDmler  tlic  fetlera  with  which  lie  bud  no  long  cliaineit  Eurupu  to  the 
dtiat.  The  knightly  Baron  wa*  tlie  lirel  to  route  hinuelf  at  ibc  voice 
Of  hi*  uonntry ;  he  again  girded  un  bis  hameM.  and  look  tlie  Setd  at 
(he  head  of  *  •uinII  troop  of  rolanteen.  Hi*  little  banil  would  *eem 
to  have  been  joined  with  tlie  Jiiger  (or,  ai  we  call  It.  Chai*eur)  Regi- 
ment of  Brandenburg  Cuirafsiera ;  in  which  aqnadrun  be  aerved,  Snt 
M  Lieal4-iianl,  tlien  tu  Rlttmeister,  with  the  deroul  and  fervid  gal- 
lantry, which  he  hod  so  often  previoualy  delineated  in  hia  writing*. 
Like  the  lamented  Kiimer.  he  stood  by  the  cause  bulb  with  "  Ibe  hym 
and  theHword."  His  arm  was  ever  in  the  liattfst  of  the  battle;  and 
hi*  songs  uplifted  the  triumph  of  victory,  or  breathed  fresh  ardoar 
intotbe  hearts  nfhii  comrade*  in  defi'at.  These  lyrical  efliiaioD*  have 
■ince  been  collected  and  published  -  Tor  the  future  historian  ibcy  will 
tana  an  interesting  meunrial.  At  Culm,  the  poetical  sohlier  was 
wounded ;  hut  thu  incompleteness  of  his  cure  did  not  prevent  him 
fhmi  ap^iearing  in  his  place  on  the  greni  day  ol  l4-ipz!g :  nnd  theoce- 
forwnrd  following  ihc  acattered  enemy  lo  ihe  bank*  of  the  Rhine. 


4fi0  APFEHDIX. 

BercfflhE*lA,ariiiDtftnnexCMdT««»-r'<i>ii.fnrcvi]liiiti  torrlum; 
he  bad  tcdl«d  Uthfbllj  tiU  the  itroggle  w^.^  drchWi] :  ami  muld  mxn. 
vlth  ft  quiet  mind,  IcBTfl  othen  to  oomplctt^  iIjc  Uisk.  B>-  the  King 
he  WM  miaed  to  the  nutk  of  Ui^m',  and  ili'oi>mie<l  iritli  tlic  vnim  uf 
llw  Onkf  of  St  John.  He  retired  to  hit  ffiniicr  rctiilvncc  at  Rrnn- 
tiauKii,  near  BatheiMU ;  betook  himacir  nt^iiin  tu  writing,  vilU 
uafaated  diligence ;  and  hai  due*  [irodiii'C'i],  nninng  viirioiis  i>ih#r 
idiiTabj  perfbmanoea  of  greater  or  uullcr  eitpiit,  an  "  ppiv  ^meia." 
WtUlad  Cbnau,  oeleteatiDB  the  ereula  in  vhicli  he  lilniself  wkk  yrvt- 
ant,  and  ftnaed  part  Here,  lo  &r  aa  I  have  utiiltnloud.  he  still 
chiellj  reaidee ;  •igajiiig  an  eDTlaUa  lot ;  ilic  ilomi'glio  locictj-  of  a 
viftnona  atid  gifted  wife  i  the  ezerdae  of  n  poetic  gctiiuv,  which  Lis 
brethren  repay  with  pralaej  and  itiU  dearer  lionours  as  a  man  and  a 
dtinn,  which  hi*  own  cottidenoe  ma;  dt'clure  tlut  he  hna  oiHriiHl. 

fouqnri')  genlBB  ii  not  of  a  kJad  to  promke  vr  wilkit  imicli  cril- 
klMi;  for  Itaftnlt*  are  negatiTe  rather  tfaitii  i"..iiiv,   ^.n.l  >r-.  t..  ^ntirt 

ara not  diScolt  to diaoem.    The •tTuctDn-  <.t  iil~ i  .-  -.1,,.,:,  .  1,1^ 

intellect  ia  in  harmonf  Kith  hii  feeling ;  and  his  taste  leenis  to  in- 
clude few  modes  of  eieellenpe,  which  he  has  not  in  »ome  consider- 
able degree  the  power  to  realise.  He  is  llius  in  uniBon  with  himself; 
his  works  aru  five  from  internal  inconsistency,  and  appear  to  be  pro- 
duced witli  liglitneas  and  freedom.  A  pure  sensitive  heart,  deeply 
reverent  of  Truth,  and  Beauty,  sod  Hero-c  Virtue ;  a  quick  percep- 
tiOD  of  certain  forms  embodying  these  liigh  qualitioa;  and  a  delicate 
and  dainty  hand  in  picturing  them  forth,  are  gifts  which  fi-w  readers 
of  his  works  will  eonteal  him.  At  the  aame  time,  it  must  be  granted, 
he  has  no  preeminence  io  etrength,  citlier  of  head  or  iieart;  and  his 
circle  of  activity,  though  fbil  of  animation,  is  far  from  comprelien- 
■ive.  He  is,  as  it  were,  possessed  by  one  idea.  A  few  notes,  some 
of  them,  in  truth,  of  rich  melody,  yet  still  a  very  fi'W,  include  the 
whole  music  of  tiis  being.  The  Chapel  and  the  Tilt-yard  stand  in 
the  background  or  the  foreground,  in  all  the  scenes  of  his  univene. 
He  gives  us  knights,  eod-licarlcd  and  strong-armed  ;  full  of  ChristiaD 
self-denial,  patience,  meekness  and  gay  easy  daring;  they  stand  be- 
fore ua  in  their  mild  fhmkness,  with  suitable  equipment,  and  accom- 
paniment of  squire  and  dnme;  and  frequently  the  whole  has  a  true, 
thougii  seldom  a  vigorous,  poetic  life.  If  this  can  content  ua,  it  ii 
well :  if  not.  there  is  no  help ;  for  change  of  scene  and  person  brings 
little  change  of  subject ;  even  wlien  no  chivalry  is  mentioned,  we  feel 
too  clearly  the  infiuenec  of  its  unseen  presence.  Nor  can  it  be  aaid, 
that  in  this  solitary  department  his  siitcoss  is  of  the  very  highest 
sort.  To  body  forth  the  spirit  of  Christian  Knighthood  in  existing 
poetic  forms  ;  to  wed  that  old  tenlitntiil  tu  modem  thowjlitt,  was  a  task 
which  lie  could  not  atlempL    He  ha*  turned  rather  to  the  flciiona 
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and  mocliiiiC'rf  ol  fiirnicr  liity ;  and  Innaplanted  ha  heroes  into  <Ils- 
trnil  »Be».  wiJ  stxacB  ilividcd  by  ilipir  nature  froni  our  ™ruiuiin 
world.  Their  manner  of  exiatcnce  comtt  imaged  bai^k  to  ub  fk\tit 
anil  tat?(T«(rlual,  like  the  crerciMit  of  the  fettintr  niimn. 

Theie  things,  howerur,  are  not  fiiulti,  but  Uie  triuit  of  meriu. 
Where  toiacthing  ia  eDectnl,  it  werv  utiKracioiu  to  rei:kon  up  too 
narrowlj'  how  muL-h  is  \att  untried.  In  oil  bis  writjngi,  Foiiijue 
ihowi  himK'Ifaa  a  man  deeply  Jiubued  with  fWliugs  of  religion,  hon- 
uur  mid  brotlierly  lore;  he  ainga  of  Faith  and  Affection  with  ■  (iill 
heart ;  and  a  spirit  of  iendrrnca»,  nnd  veatal  purity,  and  meek  her*- 
jam,  (beds  (otulary  InQncneeg  (rom  hit  preaence.  lie  ia  no  prim«te 
or  Ushop  In  the  Cliurcti  I'lietical :  but  a  niniple  chaphun,  who  nierita 
tlie  liomiurs  uT  a  siiiatl  but  wtUl-diBtlixrgeil  funetiun,  and  cl^ma  no 

In  mental  atruelure,  Foiiqu^  aeema  the  eonverae  of  Muiiui,  whom 
he  follows  in  Ilie  |irc«ent  volume.  If  MuaSu*  WHa  n  man  of  talent, 
with  liltk'  genius.  Fuaqu^  it  a  ninn  of  genius,  with  tittle  more  than 
an  ordinary  share  of  tolunl.  Hla  intellect  is  not  riclier  or  aion  puv- 
vrfUl  ilian  that  of  common  minds,  nor  his  inaight  into  tlie  world  and 
inan'i  heart  more  keen  :  but  liia  feeling  are  finer,  and  the  touch  of 

I  Ml  aerial  faney  girea  life  and  loveiinesa  tu  tl>o  prwlucte  of  his  other 
powera.  Among  Knglish  autliora,  we  might  liken  him  to  Sotithey ; 
though  Ibeir  provinces  of  writing  are  widely  diverse  ;  and,  in  regard 
to  general  culture  and  nuiiiiTement,  the  latter  must  be  reokoned 
grcBlly  his  anperinri  Like  Southey.  he  Jindi  more  readily  than  hi) 
inmla :  and  his  invention,  wiien  he  doca  trust  to  it,  ia  apt  to  be  dar- 
ing rather  than  suowsaf^il.  Yet  his  extravagant  flc-tiunB  are  pcrrsd- 
vd  by  a  true  aeniiment ;  a  soil  vivifying  soul  looks  through  them ; 
a  rctigiout  submisiion,  a  cheerful  and  unwearied  patience  in  afflic- 
tiou ;  mild,  earnest  hope  nnd  love,  and  peaceful,  aobdaod  enthusiaaro. 
To  these  internal  endowments,  he  adda  the  merit  of  a  style  by  no 
means  ill  adapted  for  displaying  them,  Llglitnesa  and  simplicity  sre 
iU  chief  oharaeteriatics :  bis  porioda  move  along  in  lively  rhythm ; 
Btndionsly  excluding  all  pomp  of  phraseology  ;  expreaiing  his  stroog- 
eal  thoughts  in  the  humblest  words,  and  veiling  dark  sufferings  or 
resolute  purposes  in  n  placii'  smile.  A  &int  superfleiol  gaiety  scema 
10  reat  over  all  Ida  images ;  It  is  not  merriment  or  humour ;  bnt  the 
aelfposactsion  of  n  man  too  earnestly  serious  to  bo  heedful  of  solemn 
louka  1  and  it  plays  like  tnnabine  (m  the  «urfa(>e  of  a  dark  pool, 

I  deepening  by  cnntnuc  the  impresiiveness  of  the  gloom  which  it  does 
not  penetrate. 

I        ■  If  this  little  Tide  of  A>la«'io->  K«ifihl '  alRird  any  tolerable  emblem 
k^i|feBie  qualities,  the  ren<1er  will  not  Krnilire  peniaine:  it,    -I  pretend 
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not  to  olftr  it  u  tlie  bett  of  Fonqu^s  writiDgi,  bat  on^  it  Ae  beit  I 
know  of  finr  my  present  puxpote.  Sititram  and  Ihidum  mn  tibemHj  In 
our  kng^uAge :  this  tide  is  weaker  in  result,  bat  also  shorter  in  oooi- 
pass.  That  its  chiTahy  is  of  a  stUl  wilder  sort  than  that  which  wo 
supposed  Cemmtes  had  abolished  two  oentories  ago ;  that  its  ftmn  Is 
thin  and  unsubstantial,  and  its  eflbct  unsatisflustorj,  I  need  not  al> 
tempt  to  deny.  An  extraragant  fiction  fta*  tiie  basis  ;  deticate,  afiy 
and  beantiftd  delineations  in  the  detail ;  and  the  ereriasfting  princi- 
ples of  Fkith,  and  Integrity,  and  LoTe,  perrading  the  whole :  sodi  b 
frequently  the  character  of  Fouqu^s  writings ;  and  suofa,  on  «  smaller 
scale,  iq^>ears  to  be  that  of  Af&ni^f  Kn^,  which  is  now,  wltii  all 
ill  imperiiMStions  on  iti  head,  to  be  submitted  to  the  ooarteay  of  Bag- 
lish  Judges. 


LUDWIQ  TIECK. 

LuDwio  TiECK,  born  at  Berlin  on  the  Slst  of  May  1778,  is  known 
to  the  world  only  as  a  Man  of  Letters,  having  never  held  any  public 
station,  or  followed  any  profession,  except  that  of  authorship.  Of  his 
private  liistory  the  critics  and  news-hunters  of  his  own  country  com- 
plain that  they  have  little  information ;  a  deficiency  which  may  arise 
in  part  from  the  circumstance,  that  till  of  late  years,  though  from  the 
first  admired  by  tlie  Patricians  of  his  native  literature,  he  has  stood 
in  no  high  favour,  and  of  course  awakened  no  great  curiosity,  among 
the  reading  PMs ;  and  may  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  his 
walk  and  conversation,  there  is  little  wonderful  to  be  discovered. 

His  literary  life  he  began  at  Berlin,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  by 
the  publication  of  three  Novels,  following  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession :  Abdallah,  WiUiam  fjovell  and  Peter  Lfberrechi.  These  works 
found  small  juitronage  at  their  first  appearance,  and  are  still  regarded 
as  immature  products  of  his  genius ;  the  opening  of  a  cloudy  as  well 
as  fervid  dawn ;  betokening  a  day  of  strong  heat,  and  perhaps  at  last 
of  serene  brightness.  A  gloomy  tragic  spirit  is  said  to  reign  through- 
out all  of  them ;  the  image  of  a  high  passionate  mind,  scorning  the 
base  and  the  false,  rather  than  accomplishing  the  good  and  the  true  ; 
in  rapt  earnestness  '  interrogating  Fate,'  and  receiving  no  answer,  but 
the  echo  of  its  own  questions  reverberated  fh>m  the  dead  walls  of 
its  vast  and  lone  imprisonment. 

In  this  stage  of  spiritual  progress,  where  so  many  not  otherwise 
ungifted  minds  at  length  painfully  content  themselves  to  take  up 
their  permanent  abode,  where  our  own  noble  and  hapless  Byron  per- 
ished from  among  us  at  the  instant  when  his  deliverance  sf^raed  at 
hand,  it  was  not  Tieck's  ill  fortune  to  continue  too  long.     His  Popu- 
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Thin,  pulilUlinl  in  1T(I7  ii  an  appendnge  In  hia  lul  Novel,  under 
the  lille  of  Piltr  /rf^iTwAli  VM-tmOArchrn,  ■1ri«dj'  iDdlcate  lliat  he 
hxd  worked  hia  vay  tliruu);h  iIiph-  butc-nil  ■Itulea  into  a  cnlnier  and 
■unnicr  elevBtion  ;  fhiiu  wliivli,  and  hnppilj*  without  iDokiuK  at  tlie 
world  tlirough  »  painted  glasa  nt  nnj  iiirt.  tie  hnd  begtin  to  tee  that 
there  were  thing!  to  be  believed,  at  well  ai  thlnga  to  be  denied; 
tiling!  (o  be  loved  and  forwarded,  at  weli  as  thing!  to  be  baled  and 
trodden  under  tboL  Ttii-  active  and  positive  of  Goxdness  waa  dia- 
pUuint!  lilt'  barren  and  lomivntinK  nejittivc ;  and  worlliy  le«liiigB 
verv  now  to  be  tranilnted  inin  tlieir  onlj  proper  language,  wortliy 
odioni.  In  Ticclt'i  mind,  all  (kiodnea*,  all  iliat  wax  noble  or  ckcpI- 
lenc  in  Nature.  »e«nH  to  have  comtiliied  llaeir  under  t)ie  image  ol' 
Poetic  BMUly ;  to  the  serrice  and  defence  of  whivh  he  luu  ever  Muce 
unwearied  Iji  devoted  I  lis  gift*  and  hii  day!. 

Tbeae  Va/ttmllhirlitH  are  of  tlie  moil  varied  nature :  aonibre. 
pathetic,  Aintastic,  ulirical ;  but  all  pervaded  by  ■  warm,  genlni  enul, 
wliich  accoDiniodatee  itaelf  willi  njiial  aptitude  to  the  gmvejit  or  llie 
gajeat  fbrm.  A  aoft  abundance,  a  !lmpte  and  kindly  but  oIlEn  lol' 
emn  tmu''*!?  '^  'u  them  :  wondroui  ihapea.  full  of  meaning,  move 
orer  tlic  K-ene.  true  modem  d«nixena  u(  tlic  old  Fairyland  ;  l>)w  lonea 
of  plaintiveneu  or  awe  flit  round  ua ;  or  n  itnrry  aplendour  Iwitiklea 
down  froni  the  immeasurable  deptlis  of  Night. 

It  <i  by  ttiia  work,  as  rcviaed  and  perfected  long  alUrward!,  tliat  we 
now  purpote  ininidudng  Tieck  to  the  noli™  of  the  English  reader ; 
it  WW  by  thi!  also  that  he  wRa  introduced  to  the  noUce  of  his  eoun- 
trytasa.  Pelrr  Ijbtrrrrhli  VaikimaArclini  waa  reviewed  by  August 
WlUwIm  Scblegel,  in  the  Jena  LittemiarailHita  i  and  iti  author,  for 
fht  flnt  lime,  lirought  under  the  eye  of  the  world  as  n  man  of  ricli 
endowmenta,  and  in  the  fair  way  for  turning  ItHini  to  proper  lu.'eiiiuil. 
^To  the  body  of  the  world.  however,thi!  picee  of  news  waa  aurprialng 
,  nthcr  than  de1igl<tful ;  for  Tieck's  merits  were  not  of  a  kind  to  aplit 
,,tlw  ears  of  the  groundlings,  and  his  manner  of  produdng  them  wai 
.SS  calculated  to  conciliate  a  kind  hearing.  Schiller  and  Qoetlw 
Tren  Kt  thia  time  silent,  or  occiiiHed  with  History  and  Philosophy: 
"titdk  belonged  not  to  the  existing  poetic  guild  ;  and,  fkr  fWim  soljc- 
Ifillg  Bdmis!ion,  he  hail  not  scmpled,  in  the  moat  pleasant  fkahion,  to 
iabna  the  cninsinen  that  their  great  Diana  was  a  dumb  idol,  and 
Atai  sliver  shrines  an  uiiprofl table  thing.  Among  tjiean  VnlkumOtr- 
cA«ii,  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  Dir  'jttiit/rlie  Kairr,  a  dramatised 
Teraton  of  Fna  in  Booit ;  under  tlic  itrotesqup  mask  of  which,  he  bad 
Jbiughed  with  his  whole  heart,  in  a  true  Ari»tophaniu  vein,  at  the 
actual  aspect  of  literature ;  and  without  mingling  hia  satire  with  per- 
Wmlillesi  or  any  otiier  fslae  iniiredicnt,  had  mined  it  like  a  quiet 
^wwn'  of  tulvnnit  n>hr»  on  tin-  cant  of  lIluminaiJKn,  \\w  cam  of 
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8«MiUif^,  dM  Mot  rf  Ctitid«o),raddwiMBr«thw  cwift<rdM 

•Uhw  tlin>t  till  the  punfloinr  pndwUof  tkapMttepHdnhMf 
dMggled  ud  Uack  widv  thalF  anUadlr  eoatiac. .  b  wvAw  mi» 
tor,  at  MiodMr  di7.  Km  dnma  of  Am  in  fiMi  Bajr  J<H*lr  W«WtMi 

to  ^spaarwidiMiMiM  inflwBOH ;  j«tmn  to  «  atNWgM  UnmI* 
not  wandng  a  feut  of  btoad  JorMtliitiMttrtatlii*Mmv»jiaMli» 
■lagofia,  wkcn  |dt  aod  (tage,  and  waM  a«d  aidiMd,  and  Mwtk  lad  al^ 
•N  janUed  <d  nmftukm  wane  OMilbwMled,  and  tlw  MfioM^kidb 
nidity  U|At  of  tne  mirdi  orenhlMa  aMd  waim  Ai  vliota. 

TliUWIuU4'ra-ailMt(rf/>«M  a«Mwai.atltwaN,tfaak(9''MM 
whbdi  fiir  M*enl  f  can  determlMd  tlM  Mib  of  Hack's  Utenqr  m^ 
teiprbei.  ThetMBaipirit  Htm  Inhi*  F«Mrif  HU(W«U  t«Ml 
Ti^y-tOTTj'),  a  dnuaa  of  ifiaUar  ■trootare,  wtdeh  aceoaapa^ad  Ok 
ftmner ;  in  hit  tale  tJ  Ztriwo,  ar  nU  Jfar  i>  wwtt  ^  TtMa,  wfct^i  ww» 
followed  it',  and  In  nnmerotia  parodiM  and  Ughtar  piccra  wUd«  )« 
gan  tottae  woridinhlt/WwJiMmMf;  thaNOond  and  laatvalMW 
«f  which  periodical  contalm  hii  iMim m  Skiit/mrt,  InoBlcattag *■ 
MDic  do<;trinca,  m  a  (rravor  aliKpe.  About  this  time,  after  a  ilMft 
rcsidcDce  in  Hamburg,  where  he  hud  niRrricd,  lie  removed  lii>  ftbode 
to  Jena ;  a  change  which  confirmed  him  in  bis  literaiy  tendendo, 
■nd  fncililBted  the  allainiiient  of  tiieir  olgects.  Il  was  here  that  he 
became  acquuiilcJ  with  tlie  two  Suhlegela;  and,  at  the  aaine  time, 
with  their  fiiend  Novalia,  a  young  man  of  a  pure,  warm  and  benig- 
naot  genius,  wlioee  line  spirit  died  in  iu  flral  blossoming,  and  vboee 
posthumous  works  il  was,  ere  long,  the  melancholy  task  of  Tiecli  and 
the  younger  Schlcgel  to  publish  under  their  saperintendence.  With 
Wackenroder  of  Berlin,  a  person  of  kindred  mind  with  Novalia,  and 
kindred  fortune  also,  having  died  very  early,  Tieck  waa  alread/ 
acquainted  and  unitei! ;  for  he  had  cooperated  in  the  Heiteiaergkt- 
lufl^i  eimi  ein*"me'i  Kloiltiirudm,  an  elegant  and  impreiaiTe  work 
on  pictorial  art,  and  Wackenroder's  chief  performance. 

These  foung  men  sympathised  completely  in  tlieir  critical  ideaa 
with  Tieck ;  and  each  was  labouring  in  his  own  spliere  to  diaaemi- 
nate  them,  and  reduce  them  to  practice.  Their  endeavoun,  it  would 
■eem,  have  prospered ;  for  in  colloquial  literary  history,  this  gifted 
cinquefoil,  often  it  is  only  the  trefoil  of  Tieck  and  the  two  Schlegela, 
have  tlie  credit,  wliich  waa  long  the  blame,  of  founding  a  New  School 
of  Poetry,  b;  which  the  Old  School,  Aral  fired  upon  in  the  Gatitfttit 
Kater,  and  ever  afterwards  assailed,  without  intermission,  by  do- 
quence  and  ridicule,  ar^iumejit  and  entreaty,  was  at  length  diiplaced 
and  hunted  out  of  being;  or,  like  Partridge  the  Astrologer,  reduced 
to  a  life  wliich  could  be  proved  to  t>e  no  life. 

Of  this  New  School,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  macb  nnwiae 
talk,  and  of  much  not  very  wiie  writing,  we  cannot  bete  attempt  to 
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oHIt  any  (uiUblc  dcacHptiim,  far  lesi  any  jiut  eslimale.  One  ibbg 
toMy  br  rvmarkc'd,  that  the  rpillict  Sri'ml  tvtuaa  to  ilcsLTibv  lliu  CMO 
with  little  propriet)'.  That  since  llie  beginnluK  of  tliu  prtteni  uen- 
tUTf ,  •  itniBi  diangE  has  taken  placo  in  Oerraan  Uierature.  is  pMn 
eouU);li.  williout  cmnmenlBtors ;  but  lliat  it  waa  fRl-uIi^iI  by  lliivo 
youni;  lucn,  living  tn  llic  little  town  of  Jena,  ia  not  by  nay  int'NDa  bo 
pUin.  The  critical  principles  of  Tletk  and  the  Sc^hlcKeli  liaJ  already 
b«cn  (ct  ti>rth.  in  the  form  both  of  precept  and  pruhibitinn,  and  with 
all  Ihu  nids  of  pliiliHopliic  deplii  anil  epijjrammalic  cmpluuia,  by  tlie 
Qiiitvd  minda  of  Goethe  and  Scliilli-r,  in  the  Horen  and  Xeniea.  Tlio 
ilHTelopmcnt  and  pnu'llcal  Rpplicntiiin  of  tlie  doctrine  ia  all  tliat  per- 
taiiu  tu  Iheae  reputed  foiuidcn  of  the  aect.  But  neltlier  (-un  the 
^anffe  be  said  to  hare  originated  with  Schiller  and  Goethe ;  for  It 
ia  a  ehantte  uriginaling  not  in  indiiiduala,  bat  in  univeraal  circum- 
■tanues,  and  belong*  not  to  Genimny,  but  to  Europe.  Among  oar- 
aelvea.  fur  instance,  within  the  Inet  thirty  yean,  who  lias  not  lifted  up 
hii  voloe  with  double  vijtuur  in  pruiac  of  Shakspmre  and  Nature,  atul 
TitttjicTatlon  of  French  taste  and  French  philosophy  ',  Who  has  not 
heaid  of  Ihc  gloriiia  of  old  English  literulure ;  the  wealth  of  Qupen 
EllMbeth's  age;  Ihc  penury  of  Qiieen  Anne's;  and  the  inquiry 
wiiethpr  Pope  waa  a  poet  T  A  ainiilar  temper  ia  breaking  out  in 
France  itself,  hcnnelioally  scaled  as  that  muntiy  teemed  to  be 
against  all  foreign  inflacnces ;  and  doubts  arc  beginning  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  eren  expreBicd,  about  Conieille  and  the  Three  ITnitlea. 
li  ieeina  tu  be  snbstiintially  the  aame  tiling  which  has  occurred  in 
Germany,  and  been  attributed  In  TIeck  nn<l  his  aatoeiates :  only  that 
tile  revolution,  which  is  here  proi-eedlng,  and  i[i  France  commenctiig, 
appears  in  Germany  to  be  compteled.  Its  reeults  have  there  been 
embodied  In  elaborate  laws,  and  jirofound  lyitenia  hare  been  pro- 
mulgati-d  and  accepted  ;  whereas  vith  us.  in  past  years,  there  has 
been  at  it  were  a  Litemry  Anarcby  -,  for  tlie  Pandects  nf  Blair  and 
BoMU  are  obsolete  or  abrogated,  but  no  new  codo  supplies  their 
pUce  1  and.  Balhor  and  critit'.  each  sings  or  says  that  which  is  right 
in  hia  own  eyes.  For  the  prindptes  of  (jerman  Poetlca.  we  can  only 
tel^r  the  reader  to  (he  treattses  (^  Kant,  Schiller,  Richicr,  the  Schlu- 
gela,  and  their  many  copyists  and  expositors ;  witli  the  promise  tiiat 
Ills  labour  will  be  hard,  but  nut  unrewarded  by  a  plenteous  harvest 
of  reaolls.  vhicli.  whether  they  be  doubted,  denied  or  believed,  he 
will  And  no  trirlal  or  unprofitable  subject  tor  his  conteinplMion. 

These  doctrines  of  taslu,  which  Tieok  eiuhraced  every  oiiporliinity 
of  enbrdng  as  a  critic,  he  did  not  &il  diligently  (o  exemplify  in 
practice :  as  a  long  nnil  rapid  series  of  poetical  perttirmaiiceB  lies  be- 
filre  Ilie  world  to  ■tiest.  Of  these,  his  Uftm-em.  a  Hlny  gminuled  on 
tlie  legend  of  that  Saint,  appears  to  be  regarded  as  his  iiiu«U'q>iet;o 


It  of  MM^,  VH  Mm  NMirfdWM^ 
i;  M>d,««*crtto*«U«M,-hw»— aihw»to!W.fiifti  wl^M^i 
■•ran  bMid  nOat  tfau  Ok  tumi.  atMbd  IKWi*  JMMr#Ai 
.'pcBocAd  riiinim  of  wUahU  howBWt.  iwwIm  ■tWIirt^  hi  iM<y, 
.'via  vUUa  (Avt,  ttnn  to  telws.'  b  Ato  AM  wmltMm» 
•NMsd  br  WMknnte.  At  u  MrUtr  pmM,  ka  lMijMpM.ta*, 
M  ■  tturiator.  Witt  •  nmr  mrion  of  £lM  <h«Mi^  lw«av  «■!•■■< 
«1m  M  *  wwwtoiw,  villi  i  work  catHM  Mimiii»im.mmiim 

■Bwto  Ib  W»s  with  in  «tto  Pwfcw.  Mghlatofc  »■  wIiIIbb  ii#<fcMi 
.poM  to  PWnMft  and  ttt  TTMbidcMn.  fa  MH-  huaW.aKiWi 
JTotM- fiMnwrn,  a  StMT  «Ucb.  Ilk*  Ibt  olhw  nridi.aMII«Ato 
Ait  pui«nvk,  I  ten  nmr  mm,  tat  wUah  I  And  |wkiJi>y|Mi 

owuttrniw  in  no  T«7  IntaUiiJUa  tanu,  w  ^  n  Wr  niiaidMf UtodW 
.•JM>«iM(Tnahii»aiT'nae);  :       '        ' 
'  frcelj-,  and  baa  ooDpleted  dw  crola  of  the  n 

(ThePictnrei),  anotberof  hitflctionB,  liuUtelf  b( 
English. 

Tieck's  fluent  change  of  place  beipeakt  len  setUediMai  in  hii 
domestic,  than  happily  existed  in  liis  intellectual  ciTcnmatance*. 
From  Jena  he  seems  to  have  again  removed  to  Berlin ;  then  to  a 
counlrj  residence  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder;  which,  in  its  torn,  he 
quitted  for  a  jourDp;  into  Jtalj.  In  this  claasic  country  he  found 
new  fiu;ilitiee  for  two  of  his  fiiTourite  pursuits  ;  lie  employed  himself 
it  is  said,  to  good  purpose,  in  the  study  of  ancient  and  modem  An ; 
10  which,  while  in  Rome,  he  added  the  examining  of  nuny  old 
Gennan  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library.  FmB  his 
labours  in  this  latter  department,  and  elsewhere,  his  c 
have  not  long  ago  ohtained,  in  addition   to  the  MimUnltg,  t 


In  1806,  he  returned  to  German}' ;  first  to  Munich,  then  to  hia  fbi^ 
mer  retreat  near  Frankfort;  but,  for  the  neit  seven  yean,  be  was 
little  heard  of  as  an  active  member  of  the  literarf  world ;  and  the 
regret  of  his  admirers  was  int'reased  bj'  intelligence  ttiat  ill  health 
was  the  cause  of  his  inactivity.  That  this  inactivity  was  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  he  has  proved  by  his  reappearance  in  new  *ig<nr, 
at  a  time  when  be  flnds  a  readier  welcome  and  more  willing  audience- 
He  has  since  pDhlished  abundantly  in  various  forms ;  as  a  translawr, 
an  editor,  and  a  writer  both  of  poetry  and  prose.  In  1612,  appealed 
his  earl;  VolktmOhrchen,  retouched  and  improved,  and  c<Habined  into 
a  whole,  by  conversations,  critical,  disquisilionary  and  de«c*iptive,  in 
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s,  enlilkii  Pianiasui:  fmtn  whii^h  our  ppcscnl  ■pvcimc'iia 
or  bim  tn  Uken.  His  AiubutKhtt  Tliralrr  irM  fulbired  hj  an  Allr»- 
pliteirt,  inclutlliiK  th«  iliiputed  pUya  of  SlinkspvAre  ;  a  work  gliuHf 
rviwivud  by  liii  vuuiilrymen.  no  !«■■  (luvotKl  udmErprt  of  Shnl»p«ir» 
than  ounelvc*.  Sint»  thai  lime,  he  haa  pniil  ui  ■  pertonal  visit.  In 
1818.  lie  wiu  in  Lon<lon,  anil  m  nU  lo  liave  brf  n  well  latiifled  with 
III*  Nut^lon :  which  we  lamnot  but  hi^ie  wan  at  njipeclfiil  and  kinil 
at  a  guest  ao  accoinpllDlicd,  and  »o  frlciKllv  to  £Df[lBi>d,  deaerveil  at 
OUT  hands.  The  fruit  of  hia  reaidnniv  timititt  ui,  il  Kcms.  haa  al- 
Ktdy  appeared  iii  hi*  wrilinga.  He  luw  very  latclj'  giten  to  [lit- 
world  a  Nox'l  im  Stmlcapcarc  and  Ilia  Timet ;  in  which  lie  ha*  nut 
irvmhli-d  to  introduce,  aa  actinj;  chnractera.  Ilie  gnM  dramatUI  hint- 
aelf.  with  Marlowe,  and  various  olh«r  poels  of  lllat  age.  Sncti  ia  Ihe 
report ;  which  aildt,  that  his  wir-Ic  is  admired  In  Germnny  ;  but  that 
may  eupy  of  il  haa  cnisBed  the  Chanoel,  1  liave  but  heard.  Df  Tieck'a 
prMent  residence,  iir  special  purtuita,  or  economical  drcumslancea, 
I  am  aorr;  to  conS?9B  my  entire  ignoratiue.  One  liiilc  fiict  mny  per- 
haps be  worth  adding;  that  Sophie  Bcrnhanll.  an  eateemed  autluiniaft, 
is  bia  aister. 

A  very  alight  power  of  observntion  will  sufBuo  to  uonvinee  na  ibal 
Tieck  is  no  ordinary  man ;  liul  a  true  Fuet.  a  Poet  bera  m»  well  aa 
madi.  (Jf  a  lulure  at  once  susceptible  and  strong,  he  has  Imfced 
o»w  llie  mri-le  of  huninn  inttreata  with  ■  ftir-sighted  and  piercing 
eyp,  and  partaken  deeply  of  its  joy  and  woe  ;  and  these  impreationa 
on  hi*  hciiri  or  hi*  mind  Imre  been  like  seed  sown  on  fertile  ground, 
ripening  iindfr  the  akyey  influences  into  rich  and  raried  Inxnrinni^u. 
He  ii  no  more  observer  and  compiler;  rendering  hack  to  us.  with  . 
•dditiona  or  subtraction*,  the  Beauty  whk.'1i  I'xiating  things  have  of 
Ihemaelvee  presented  to  him  ;  hut  n  true  Maker,  tn  whom  the  actual 
and  external  la  but  the  rzriin»iini  for  ideal  cn^ationa,  representing  and 
rnnnblhig  ila  cllbcta.  Ilia  feeling  or  knowleilge,  his  lore  or  scorn,  his 
gay  humonr  or  solemn  eamestiiesa.  all  tlie  rii:lies  i>l'  his  inward  world, 
uc  pcrraded  and  masrered  by  llic  living  energy  of  ilie  soul  wliieh 
pamessvs  them  ;  and  their  finer  ccaenee  is  waited  to  ua  in  his  poetry, 
like  Atalnan  odours  on  the  winga  of  the  wind. 

Bat  this  may  be  said  of  all  true  poeis  ;  and  each  is  diatinguiihed 
IVnm  all  by  his  individual  charauterialici.  Among  Tieek't.  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  ia  hia  combination  of  bo  many  gifts  in  such  fllll 
and  almple  harmony.  His  ridicule  does  noi  obatnict  his  adorHlian  ; 
hia  gay  Southern  fancy  Uvea  in  union  with  n  Northern  heart  With 
the  tnood*  of  a  longing  and  impaaironed  spirit  he  seems  deeply  con- 
*»r«aol;  and  a  still  imagination,  in  the  highest  acnse  of  thai  word, 
relgna  over  all  his  poollc  world.  Perhsps,  on  llie  whole,  this  is  hSs 
diatinguialiiBg  t^'ully  ;  nn  ilu^gliintion,  not  of  Ihe  intellect,  but  of  the 
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ctiarnvtuT,  nut  sn  mucli  Taguo  unil  glgaiitk'  ns  alti>gi7thpr  void  xtid 
boundlwa.  A  feeling  nt  of  deicrl  VKStncHi  iittxtis  iiver  iii  in  what 
Rppeared  to  be  a  c-nminon  B<.¥n<.<;  or  In  tiiRh  imasago,  a  flr«  m  of  * 
furmcc  glovs  in  on?  eniill  spot.  uniliT  tlii;  inlinituilt.'  of  ilatkncM  ■ 
Immensity  aud  Eternity  teem  In  real  ovur  tlie  ImihiiIi^  and  quicki]'' 
biilng. 

Ilia  mind  we  ihoald  <sU  well  cnltivalGd ;  for  do  pitrt  of  it  Meroa 
stimtpd  in  ita  ({rovtli,  and  it  acta  in  soft  unitnpeded  union.  Hia 
heart  seeoii  ehasiened  ia  the  aciiool  of  experience ;  fervid,  yel  meek 
and  humble,  hcedfiil  of  goud  in  mean  fbrnia,  and  looking  fur  its  saiis- 
tkutUm  not  in  pasilve.  but  in  aulive  eitJu;ui«ntB.  Ilia  pwtiiail  tasli- 
seeing  no  tew  polislied  and  pure  :  witli  all  hia  muolal  riclii-s  and  «x- 
curaivenew,  he  merits  In  tlic  higheit  degree  the  praise  uf  cliuie  sim- 
pltcilr,  both  in  conception  and  style.  No  man  ever  nyecleil  more 
(!*rcfullj  tiK  aid  of  exaggeration  in  word  and  though!,  or  pmdnced 
more  retult  by  hnmbler  meani.  Who  could  have  auppijM^  that  a 
'  tngcdy,  no  Diook-heraic,  bnl  a  real  tragedy,  calculalud  to  aflbct  and 
eieite  us,  eonlii  liave  been  trectpd  im  thi-  grrmndwork  of  a  nurccry 
tale  •  Yet  let  any  one  read  BlaiAart  in  the  Phnataiia,  and  aay 
whether  this  w  not  acconipliahed.  Nor  is  Tieck'i  hiatory  of  our  old 
friend  Bturheani  any  Fairyland  Gtorrif  BarnaeU;  but  a  genuine  pUj, 
witii  comic  aa  well  aa  tragic  lite  in  it;  'a  group  of  earnest  figure*, 
painted  on  a  laugliing  ground.'  and  surprising  us  with  poetical  de- 
light, where  we  looked  for  anything  aooner. 

In  Ilia  literary  life,  Tiecic  bas  essayed  many  province*,  both  of  tbe 
imaginative  and  the  intellectual  world ;  but  hia  own  peculiar  province 
aeems  to  be  that  of  the  3fehrtai ;  a  word  which,  Ibr  want  of  a  proper 
aynonym.  we  are  forced  to  ttansUte  by  the  imperfect  peripbraae  of 
Popular  Traditionary  Tale.  Here,  by  the  conaent  of  all  hia  critic*, 
Including  even  the  collcctora  of  real  Makrrhen,  he  reigns  withont  uty 
rival.  The  true  tone  of  that  ancient  time,  when  man  waa  in  hia 
childhood,  when  the  univerae  within  waa  divided  by  no  wall  of  ada- 
mant from  tbe  universe  without,  and  the  forais  of  the  Spirit  mingied 
and  dwelt  in  trustful  siaterliood  with  the  fonna  of  tbe  Sense,  waa  not 
eaay  to  seize  and  adapt  with  any  fitness  of  application  to  the  feeling! 
of  modem  minda.  It  was  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  ahrine*  of 
Imagination,  where  human  jiassion  and  actjon  are  reflected  in  dim 
and  fitful,  but  deeply  aigniflcant  resemblances,  and  to  copy  these 
with  the  gnileless  humble  gracea  which  alone  can  become  them. 
Such  tales  ought  to  be  poetical,  beoauae  they  spring  from  the  very 
f  luntaina  of  natural  feeling ;  they  ought  to  be  moral,  not  aa  exem- 
plifying some  current  apophthegm,  but  as  imaging  forth  in  ahad- 
owy  emblems  the  universal  tendencies  and  destinies  of  man.  Th^ 
Tieck  has  succeeded  thus  &r  in  bis  Tales  ia  not  asserted  by  hia 
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■wtxiaett  ndmircrB ;  lint  only  llial  lie  now  and  [livn  Rpproachci  such 
■UCCCS9,  Mul  Ihrouglinul  o|iproadie*  it  more  clcucly  than  uny  of  liis 

How  6a  tbi*  jiulgini<iil  of  Tieck'i  adniirFrs  ii  cumcl,  our  n«ilera 
an'  nnv  lo  Ir;  for  theniaulveii.'  Ite^peutiug  tlip  recejitlon  of  tliew 
Talva,  I  cannot  bonst  of  having  any  »ery  certain,  itiU  Icsa  any  my 
fUttcrinK  |ir?M'ntiinen(,  Tlipir  meriti,  (ucli  h«  tiyey  have,  are  not 
of  a  hind  to  force  ilii'Tnielve*  on  liiv  reailcr;  and  lo  Ksrch  fbr  mgriti 
few  remlcra  are  indined.  Tlie  ordinarj  lovers  of  vildi  and  fiiir]' 
auKur  Kin  remark  a  deflcieni:jr  of  aptcire*  and  enthantnivnl*  here, 
anil  vomplBin  lliat  tlic  whole  in  rather  dull.  Cultivated  freethinkers 
■H^n,  wt'll  bnoiring  ihal  no  ghoitB  or  elre*  exitt  in  thi*  coiinlry.  irill 
iinile  ftt  the  emckbminpd  dreamer,  »iih  his  jpelllng-bimk  prose  and 
doggrel  verse,  and  iliftnisB  liira  good-Datiircdly  as  a  Genimn  Lake- 
poel.  Aiaal  alaal  Ludwig  Tieek  i»uld  alto  SniEaa}',  '  like  u  drunk 
Iri»hiniui.'  Willi  great  uiinvenienuj,  if  it  leenied  kihhI  to  him;  Iw  wn 
laugh  toil,  and  disbelieve,  and  scl  springei  lo  micli  iroodcot'ka  in 
niMilIiild  wile :  but  his  |ireient  btiiineas  wat  not  thi* '  nor,  I  fuar.  is 
tbe  loier  ol  wlicli  matter,  or  the  culiivaied  tVee thinker,  likclj  »ooii 
lo  diieover  what  it  was. 

Other  readers  llierw  are,  liowerer,  wlio  will  eome  lo  him  in  a  truer 
and  meeki^r  siiirit,  nnil,  if  1  misiakc  not.  l>c  rewarded  wiili  Minw 
toucliet  oT  genuine  poetry.  For  the  wcdit  «f  the  siranger,  I  ought 
to  remind  llii^ni  tliat  he  api<eara  under  man;  disadTantiige*.  In  the 
proceii  of  traiii>lation  he  ba«  necesiHrily  lofl,  and  perhaps  in  more 
llutn  the  uiual  prupiirtion  ;  Ibe  cliildlike  charatler  of  bis  style  was 
apt  to  diverge  inio  the  ehildish  ;  the  nnkednesi  of  Ilia  rhyme*,  Jier- 
liap*  at  flrnt  only  wavertnit  between  simplicity  and  silliness,  must  ia 
iiiy  luinds  (00  frequently  have  shifted  nearer  the  latter.  Above  all, 
■OGh  works  as  his  come  on  ua  unprepMrrd ;  unprovided  with  any 
model''  by  wbivh  to  estimntc  tlicm,  or  any  category  under  wliicb  to 
artanite  Ihent.  Nevcrtlieless,  the  prenent  spedmeni  of  Tieck  do 
exhibit  tome  features  of  hi£  mind ;  a  few,  but  those,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  it*  rarest  and  hi|;)ic«t  fealiirei :  to  such  rendt'n,  and  with  sueli 
allowanoes,  Ihe  Rvnenhrrii,  the  Trnit}/  Krkarl  and  Iheir  ui-soeiati's  may 
be  commemled  with  some  confidence. 

1  Tbs  Tiha  tnniaiUd  rWnii  Tfuik  sn :  1.  llti  PhinkaniiJ  Etklirn ;  S,  T)u  Truly 
>  I  him  iiDl  RvgMtsD  Allsn  Cannriightm'Ji  TVsifrliiinal  Tal't  of  Ikt  Kiigliak  an-l 
wflktni'«af>iciilutwliklinilghl  iln  lutu  ■  kr  tuMn  and  pant  alBnoit  Uua  II 
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B.  T.  W.  HOFFMANN. 

H0nrMAinr*B  Lffe  and  Bemaim  have  been  pnbUslwd,  rimnlj  lAar 
bk  deoetae,  and  with  ma  anplitiide  of  delail  oomepondlBg  nrfher  to 
the  popularity,  than  to  the  intriniic  nerit,  of  the  aatject;  Ibr  Hoff 
Buum  bdonga  to  tiiat  Coo  nnmeroiu  cfaMi  of  vivid  and  gifted  Blnaiy 
men,  whoee  geniiu ,  never  coitmed  or  ehtborated  into  paiitj,  Aids 
load  and  radden,  rather  tlian  jadidoas  or  peraianent  adniiiatien; 
and  wlioae  liiatorj,  faVL  of  error  and  peri^zed  Tidsiiciide.  ezcMM 
sympathising  legret  in  *  few,  and  nnwise  wonder  in  many.  9t9m 
this  Woric,  which  is  honestly  and  modestly  enoogh  wiitlen,  and  iiaa, 
to  all  appearance,  been  extensive^  read  and  approved  of^  I  borrow 
most  of  the  following  parttcalars. 

Ernst  Theodor  Wiibelm  Hofflnann  was  bora  at  Konig^ierg,  in 
Prussia,  on  the  S4th  of  January  1776.  His  flrther  occupied  a  pott 
of  some  dignity  in  tiie  adrainistratian  of  Justice ;  tlie  modier's  rsfaip 
tives  were  also  engaged  in  the  profession  of  Law ;  most  of  them 
respectably,  some  of  them  with  considerable  influence  and  reputa- 
tion. The  elder  Hoffmann  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  talent ;  but 
his  temper  and  habitudes  were  irregular ;  his  wife  was  sickly,  sensi- 
tive and  perhaps  querulous  and  uncompliant :  in  our  Ernst  their  sec- 
ond child's  third  year,  the  parents  discovered  that  they  could  not 
live  together;  and,  apparently  by  mutual  consent,  dissolved  their  ill- 
assorted  union.  The  father  withdrew  from  Konigsberg,  to  prosecute 
his  legal  and  judicial  engagements  elsewhere;  and  seems  to  have 
troubled  himself  no  farther  about  his  offspring  or  old  connexions  :  he 
died,  several  years  after,  at  Insterburg,  where  he  had  been  stationed 
as  a  Judge  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  the  Oberland.  The  otlier  parent 
retired  with  young  Ernst  to  her  mother's  house,  also  in  Konigsberg ; 
and  there,  in  painful  inaction,  wore  out  seventeen  sick  and  pitiable 
years,  before  death  put  a  period  to  her  sufferings.  Prior  to  the  sep- 
aration, the  elder  child,  also  a  boy,  had  gone  astray  into  wicked 
courses,  and  at  last  set  forth  as  an  infant  prodigal  into  the  wide 
world.  The  two  brothers  never  met,  though  the  elder  is  said  to  be 
still  in  life. 

Cut  off  from  liis  natural  guardians  and  directors,  young  Hoffhiann 
seems  to  have  received  no  adequate  compensation  for  the  want  of 
them,  and  his  early  culture  was  but  ill  conducted.  The  grand- 
motlicr,  like  her  daughter,  was  perpetually  sick,  neither  of  the  two 
almost  ever  stirring  from  their  rooms.  An  uncle,  retired  with  tlie 
barren  title  of  Justizrath  from  an  abortive  practice  of  Law,  took 
charpe  of  tlic  boy's  education  :  but  little  Otto  had  no  insight  into  the 
endowments  or  perversities  of  his  nephew,  and  spent  much  firuitless 
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endeavouring  ta  Uaia  the  frulicauiiju  uruliiu  to  a  dwk'Worlc 
life  like  hi>  own  ;  for  Olio  lived  by  aquare  and  rule  i  hi*  history  was 
a  rigid,  strenuous,  melliodiuil  i>n>ceJurci  of  wMuh,  iudeed,  except 
the  prouniii  of  iligeilioa,  fkitliritlly  enouRli  perfanoed,  the  reault,  in 
tltto'a  uue,  wu  nothing.  An  uiiniKiried  auol,  the  only  oUicr  mem- 
'berof  the  fa  mil  J,  tlie  only  member  of  it  gilleU  with  any  aharc  of 
■eiue.  siqiear*  lo  liare  hod  a  truer  view  of  young  HoOtaiann  ;  but  ahe 
loved  Ihv  liltle  rogue  loo  well ;  and  her  tenderueia,  though  nipaid  by 
equal  end  continued  tendempae  on  hia  part,  perhapt  hurt  liioi  more 
tbaa  tlie  leaden  conainint  of  his  uncle.  For  the  rest,  the  boy  did 
not  ie(  the  yoke  lie  too  beavy  on  liia  eliouldera  :  Otto,  it  ia  true,  wa« 
hi*  leaober.  bii  chaoiber-mate  and  iK-d-inate ;  but  every  Tliurwky 
the  little  Juitizralh  went  out  to  pNy  viaiU,  and  the  pupil  couid  then 
cdebratp  a  day  of  bedlam  jubilee  ;  in  ii  little  while  too,  by  auperior- 
ily  of  natural  cunniog,  he  had  euuiided  the  Justizralb  ;  and  from  hi* 
twelfth  year,  we  are  told,  lie  eenrccly  ever  apokc  a  word  with  liim, 
eicept  for  purposes  of  mystitlciiliou.  In  this  prim  L'ircle,  he  grew 
up  in  almost  complete  isolation  ;  lor.  by  ruaaoo  of  its  fantastic  alrict- 
neas,  the  household  was  visited  by  few  ;  uad  except  one  boy,  a 
nephew  of  the  Author  Hippel's,  with  whom  he  accidentally  became 
afquaintcd,  Ilnfftuann  baci  no  companion  but  hit  foolish  uncle  and 
his  too  fond  aunt.  With  young  Ilippcl  hia  intimacy  more  and  mora 
increased ;  and  it  ia  pleaaaut  lo  record  of  bulh,  that  tilis  citriy  con- 
ncxiun  cnutinued  unbrukL-n,  oflen  warm  nnd  helpful,  through  many 
ehangea  of  fortune ;  Hoffmann's  achool-fWeud  stoml  by  his  dealh-bed, 
and  took  hir  larewcll  of  htm  with  true  heartfelt  Tenrs. 

Fur  classical  Inetructiun,  be  was  early  seut  to  Ilie  public  achool  of 
Konigfberg  i  but  till  bis  thirteenth  or  fourleentti  year,  he  accjiiired 
no  taito  fur  these  pursuits ;  and  remained  unnotiued  by  bis  teacher, 
and  by  all  bia  achooltcllows,  except  Hippel,  rather  disrespected  and 
disked.  Muaic  and  pnintin)!.  In  which  nlao  he  had  masters,  were 
mon-  to  his  laslo ;  in  a  short  while,  lie  could  fitnlasy  to  admimlion 
on  thn  harpalcliord  ;  and  tlierc  was  no  comic  visnge  in  KiinigabeTj 
wliicb  be  bud  not  sketvlied  in  caricaturv.  fli>  liny  stature  (fbr  in 
yuutb.  as  in  manboud,  he  was  liltle,  aud  '  incredibly  brisk ')  giving 
hira  an  almost  Inliintile  apjiearanct!,  added  new  wonder  to  tlieae 
altainmenls :  and  so  young  Ernst  became  a  niueical  and  pictorial 
proiligy  1  to  the  no  small  comfort  of  Juitiiratb  Olto.  who  delighted 
to  observe  that  the  little  imp  who  bad  pLiyed  him  so  many  sorry 
tricks,  and  so  uftt'n  orerset  the  steady  machinery  of  hia  houiehold 
economy,  was  turning  ant  not  a  bhickguard,  but  a  genius, 

With  morr  prudence  and  rettulartly  than  coidd  have  been  ex- 
pected, llnfI'mHim  betoiik  liimaelf,  in  line  lime,  to  preparing  tbr  the 
legal  profcsfiijii ;  lo  wliicli,  as  if  by  hereditary  destiny,  he  «m  ap- 


pointid.  In  Oe  KSfdpberg  UalTwdir,  faidBid,.ha  iii|m>wiT  » 
Kauf*  ptrieeUow  vata  ft  dMd  tater  to  fa^  AMnigbitmaMliM* 
tiBM  tbe  flwhloii  both  ibr  tha  wIm  and  diafitt  totoMMqikfrip^f 
fewMMBdema :  bat  he  afaiMMd  tnm,  tta  riotovi  nKmaAem  a(  Ji^ 

Mlov-MndtM,  and  punwd  wiHi  ttrifA  Odeliv  t^  tMkMv^Web  ke 
hoped  ere  bmg  to  g^o  an  JBdcpendam  Bratthood,  and  lit  4iUm^' 
ft«Bi,thethn]di]ai  of  taiiBTBiidnHitlwr  aad  JDitlnuhOttOk.  laMi 

bopehal«bo«red;allowtiigMn:iaelfiwweta>llBw,aioaptMB»*JWi)t 
■a  evuiing  oT  htenrj  talk  with  Ui  Mov-«twkot  BI|iH.  aMA«»  ^ 
oailDnal  i^anoa  bito  IpMifaibMnM,  or  oibar  worta  oa  Aft.  to  «kUt,iap 

fatMoriy.ttw  batter  part  of  htantnifairaapaartapatetrdhwatod'  -,j 
In  17B6,  be  paaMd  hi*  irat  pnfeMioMd  tiU,  mmI  wm  mtaiuM 
Anaenltator  of  the  Ooort  of  KSnigiberg :  an  caWMMMaM  tiMilll^ 
tratiTe  m  well  aa  jndldal ;  In  wbich,  bowenr,  owlag  to  iba  laamto 
of  andieanta.  It  waa  impoailUe  to  gin  Mm  (Ul  latflafiH.  1% 
Uaoie,  wUcb,  wMi  to  hot  and  Impatient  a  apUt,  bMwt>*»7  •M^A 
OB  bla  band*,  be  endeaTonred  to  fill  np  with  inbiliWaTX  piwrrila '  tm 
IpiTe  private  lesions  in  muaic ;  he  puinted  wild  iandscapte.  or  gro- 
tesque flgurra,  to  which  'a  bold  nlti'mntion  of  colour  and  shade' 
gave  a  specific  character ;  he  tatkeil  of  men  nnd  tliingi,  with  the  most 
sportful  fiincj,  or  the  most  biting  sarcasm  :  in  fine,  he  wrote  twn 
Novels.  One  of  these,  at  least,  lie  had  Imped  to  sc«  in  print;  Ibr  a 
bonksctler  had  received  it  with  soiuc  expressions  of  eneoiiragement : 
but  after  half  a  jear,  his  fair  manuetopt  wns  returned  to  him  all 
soiled  and  creased,  wilh  an  answer,  that  ■  the  anonfmilg  of  the  work 
was  likely  to  hurt  its  sale.'  In  the  mean  time,  his  situation  had  be- 
come still  more  perplexed  by  a  private  indJenl  in  the  style  of  the 
NoBviUe  Ilfloise.  One  of  hia  fuir  musicpupils  was  loo  lovely  anil  too 
soft-hearted  :  no  marriage  could  be  Thought  of  between  the  partiea, 
for  she  was  tnr  above  him  in  rank ;  and  tlie  contradictions  and  en- 
tanglements of  this  aOiiir  so  pained  and  opprensed  him,  that  he  longed 
with  double  vehemence  to  Ik  out  of  Kiinijniberg.  At  last,  after  much 
wavering  and  consulting,  he  snatched  himself  away,  with  a  resolute, 
indeed  almost  heroic  effort,  from  the  iinpropilious  scene ;  and  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  summer  of  1796,  to  Gn-Bt  Glogaa  in  Silesia,  where 
another  uncle,  a  brother  of  Otto'e,  occupied  a  post  in  tite  Admitiis- 
tntion,  and  hnd  promised  to  procure  him  employment. 

In  Great  Glogau  he  did  not  find  the  composure  which  he  was  in 
search  of;  his  uncle  and  his  cousins  treated  him  with  great  afltctkat, 
and  his  labour  was  not  irksome  or  unprofitable :  but,  in  his  letters, 
he  complains  incessantly  of  tedium,  and  other  ipirilual  maladies  j 
anil,  in  1708,  he  joyfully  took  leave  of  Silesia,  following  his  nnde, 
who  was  now  promoted  to  a  higher  legal  post  in  Berlin.  Here  too 
Uie  young  jurist  continued  only  for  a  aliort  time,     Having  paaaed  hi* 
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1800. 

Witli  ilofiViiann's  removnl  tn  Pnlnnd.  Iit'giiig  a  nc^vr  era  of  lii«  lilb  : 
he  triiB  now  lUruutctr  of  hia  awn  nctt'iiis.  and  iiiilinppilf  lie  did  not 
ilireL't  Ilitru  cell.  At  Berlin,  nnd  eri>n  at  Grcot  (ilogau,  he  hiul  been 
•eeuBtomcd  to  enliven  the  roi(tine  of  legnl  duty  by  the  study  of  Art ; 
for  vliich  the  public  (.'oIleutionB  of  |>ii;turea,  and  the  numeruue  pro- 
fruAn  of  music,  had  ia  both  oitiei  aflnrded  coniiderable  npportunily. 
In  Poicn.  these  rcBourcei  were  nbridged;  there  wm  little  muiii!,  little 
IMiniiniii  his  oSietBl  usoeintes  were  dry  weekday  nieii.  who  worluid 
hard  nt  their  desk*,  and  lired  hard  when  enlVanoliiaed  Ihini  tlietn ; 
withiiiit  taste  ftir  literature,  or  art  nf  nnj  kind,  except  it  were  Illu  aH 
of  eoiikery  and  brewing.  The  Poles  also  were  n  lively,  jolly  people, 
Btnl  much  addicted  to  'strong  Hungary  wine.'  Uuiniidnn  jieldwl 
too  (Sir  to  the  custom  of  the  land  ;  Hnil  here,  it  would  aeem,  eon- 
tnclcd  hiibits  of  irregularity,  from  irliluh  he  could  never  after  get 
delivered.  Anullier  re(\ige  aiminBt  tedium,  di^ivi'd  ftnm  his  own 
peculiar  resources,  was  even  less  to  be  excused.  In  private  hours, 
be  had  coiidesecnded  to  become  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  I'oaen. 
and  la  aketch  a  series  of  oaricatures.  exiiiliiting,  umler  llie  must 
iudicToui  yet  recognisable  aspecis,  a  great  nuniU'r  of  iudividuals  and 
tnuisaclions :  tpnring  no  rank  orrehition,  where  heflindcd  hImH'If 
t*  have  been  provoked,  or  tliougtit  liii  satire  might  be  expeWed  lo 
tell.  On  neoasion  of  a  masquerade,  a  gay  companion,  hli  future 
braiher-in-litw.  equipped  himself  like  an  Italian  hnwkcr ;  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  bull  with  his  ]iestjlent  ware  in  his  basket,  disiriliuled 
1h«  pictures,  each  picture  to  some  ill-wisher  of  (he  person  whom  it 
Rpnsenlifl  i  and  then  vanished  from  the  room-  For  the  flrsi  half 
tiottr,  there  was  a  ttcnernl  triumph ;  whicli,  on  comimring  notes, 
puavd  into  a  general  wail,  The  autlior  was  speedily  detected  :  liis 
(■lent,  the  only  thing  admirnble  in  the  transactinn,  helrayed  him,  and 
the  ptmishment  followeil  close  on  the  oHboce,  liileltigence  was  icut 
to  Berlin :  and  Uie  pHlenl,  lying  ready  for  signature,  which  should 
bare  marie  him  Hnth  (Councillor)  nt  Pnsen,  was  changed  for  a  simihuf 
appomtment  at  Plojck ;  a  change  which,  in  all  points,  he  regarded  u 
on  vxile,  but  which  liis  best  tKcnds  could  not  help  admitting  that  ho 
tiMd  richly  merited. 

From  Ploi«k  he  fnllcd  not  lo  emit  his  Trittia ;  soliciting,  with  press- 
ing canii'stm-ss,  deliverance  from  his  Polish  Tomoc.  Wlial  was 
mnic  to  tlie  purpose,  he  seems  to  liave  amended  his  conduct ;  he  had 
married  while  in  Posen :  liis  wife,  a  fair  Poless,  was  posscEsed  nf 
DMtiy  graces,  and  of  contenimcnt  and  submissiveness  without  limit ; 
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and  the  husband  was  beginning  to  substitute  the  duties  and  et\joy- 
ments  of  domestic  and  studious  life,  for  the  revelry  and  riot  in  which 
of  late  he  had  much  too  deeply'  mingled.  In  his  offi%nal  capacity,  hia 
assiduity  and  perseverance  so  far  gained  on  his  superiors,  that  at 
length,  by  the  influence  of  Hippel  and  other  friends,  he  waa  trans- 
ferred from  Plozk  to  Warsaw  ;  after  having  spent  two  regretful,  bat 
diUgent  and  not  unprofitable  years,  in  this  provincial  seclusion.  In 
the  summer  of  1804,  he  hastened  to  his  new  destination,  wliicb  his 
fancy  had  decked  for  him  in  all  the  colours  of  hope. 

To  Hoffmann,  the  Polish  capital  was  like  a  vast  perpetual  masquer- 
ade ;  and  for  a  time  he  enjoyed  its  exotic,  many-coloured  aspect, 
the  more  from  its  contrast  with  his  late  way  of  life.  His  public  duty 
was  not  difficult,  and  he  performed  it  punctually ;  his  salary  sufficed 
him  ;  there  were  theatres  and  music  on  every  hand  ;  and  the  streets 
were  peopled  with  a  motley  tumult  of  the  strangest  forms:  'gay 
'  silken  Polesses,  talking  and  promenading  overbroad  stately  squares; 
*  the  ancient  venerable  Polish  noble,  with  moustaches,  caftan,  sash, 
'  and  red  or  yellow  boots  ;  the  new  race  e<iuii)pcd  as  Parisian  Incroy- 
'  ahha:  with  foreigners  of  every  nation  ;  '  not  exeliuling  long-bearded 
Jews,  puppetsliow-nien,  monks,  and  daneing-hears.  In  a  little  while. 
Hoffmann  had  formed  some  acquaintances  among  the  human  jmrt  of 
the  throng  ;  with  one  Ilitzig,  his  colleague  in  office,  ho  established  a 
lasting  intimacy.  It  began  oddly  enough  :  one  day  the  two  were 
walking  home  together  from  the  Court,  and  engaged  in  laborious, 
stinted  and  formal  conversation,  when  Hoftinann,  asking  the  charac- 
ter of  some  individual,  the  other  answered,  in  the  words  of  FalsUift*. 
that  he  was  '  a  fellow  in  buckram  ; '  a  phrase  which  enlightened  the 
caustic  visage  of  IloUhiann,  at  all  times  shy  to  strangers,  and  at  once 
raised  him  into  one  of  his  brilliant  connnunicative  moods.  This 
Ilitzig,  himself  a  man  of  talent  and  energy,  was  of  great  service  in 
assisting  Ilottinann's  intellectual  culture  while  at  Warsaw,  and  stood 
by  him  afterwards  in  many  difficult  emergencies. 

An  enthusiast  dilettante  prepared  a  new  source  of  interest  to  llotf- 
mann,  by  a  scheme  which  he  proposed  of  erecting  a  Musical  Insti- 
tution. Hy  dint  of  great  eti'ort,  the  dilettante  succeeded  in  procuring 
subscribers ;  first  one  deserted  palace,  then  a  larger  one,  was  pur- 
chased for  a  hall  of  meeting  :  and  Hoffmann,  seeing  that  the  scheme 
was  really  to  take  effect,  now  enteretl  into  it  with  heart  and  hand. 
He  planned  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  in  the  New  liessonrce :  for 
their  decorations,  he  sketched  cartoons,  part  of  which  were  painted 
by  other  artists,  part  he  himself  i)ainted  ;  not  forgetting  to  introduce 
caricature  ])()rlraits  of  many  honest  subscribers,  whom,  by  wings  and 
tails.  Ije  ilisgnised  as  sphinxes,  gryphons  and  other  niythological 
cattle.     His  time  was  henceforth  divided  between  his  Court  and  this 
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MuBical  Rt'Eauuice  :  here,  pordiei]  (in  liis  gcaffbld,  among  his  puinl- 
pota.  witli  ilic  bruili  in  hii  linnd,  nnd  h  boicle  of  IluD)(nry  by  liis 
lide.  hp  mittlit,  in  free  lioun,  be  aoeii  diliRenily  working.  »nil  lolhing 
ill  the  mesn  while  to  liis  friend*  Mwnibled  below.  If  cslled  lo  iiny 
juriilical  functioii  by  any  eitrnordiDBrj  mandale  tWini  llie  I'rcsi- 
dent,  he  would  das'  his  painter'a-jnulcet,  clamber  duwn  from  hii  iooC 
Ibid,  wash  his  hands,  and,  to  the  siirpriBS  of  piriien.  iranauct  Ibeir 
biuincM  na  rapidly  and   eomttly,  aa  if  he   hiul   known  no  other 

The  Musical  Rcsaoiir™  prospered  beyond  exiiectntion  :  brillisnt 
voni3ert>  were  given  ;  all  thHt  wh*  fairest  and  gnu.'efiilleBl  iti  Warsaw 
atteodiug,  or  ejen  assiniinft:  IluSrnaDu  olBL'ijited  as  luodcr  in  their 
peribrmance ;  and,  etpevially  in  Mozurt'i  pieci^B,  was  allowed  to  hare 
done  his  part  with  cuniiuininBte  skill.  Kre  long,  liuwever.  these 
melodioiM  festivities  were  abruptly  elosed.  News  came  of  the  battle 
of  Jena ;  RuMian  fbrcposls  entered  the  tily ;  T«rtar«,  Cocsaukt, 
Bathbira  intreaeed  thu  chaos  uf  its  populaUon.  In  due  time,  arrived 
French  envoys  to  treat  of  a  surrender ;  tlic  Pruuians  mounted  guard 
witli  their  knapsauks  on  ;  and  one  mumint(  tidings  spread  over  the 
axf,  Uiat  the  Pm^  bridge  of  boali  wa»  on  lire,  that  tlu-  Russiaai 
and  I*ru>sians  were  retiring  nn  the  one  side,  and  Murat's  adranced- 
giuud  entering  by  the  otiier.  The  rest  ii  eiiay  to  cancci*e :  the 
Prusaian  goremment  was  at  an  end  in  Warsaw ;  Haflhiann'a  Col- 
/•;iuni  honestly  divided  the  contents  of  their  strongbox,  tlieo  closod 
thr  partnership,  and  dispersed,  each  whither  he  listed,  to  seek  satbly 
and  new  employment. 

To  most  of  them  this  was  a  grievoua  stroke :  not  tu  Hoflinaiin. 
For  him,  Wariaw  waa  still  a  Quo  variegaied  spcelade ;  he  bad 
money  enough  for  preaent  wants  ^  of  llic  future  lie  took  little  beed, 
or  thonght  loosely  that  he  eould  live  by  Art,  and  that  Art  waa  fitr 
taller  than  Law.  Leaving  hia  large  botise,  where  Ida  purae  aeemt^ 
hardly  safe  from  niililary  violence,  he  took  refuge  in  (he  garret  of 
the  Musical  Ressource  :  here  was  hia  pianoforte  and  a  library,  here 
hia  wite  aiid  only  child ;  without,  were  Napoleon  and  bis  generals, 
iwiewa,  ml'itiratmn,  theatres,  churclies  with  musical  monks;  and 
abundance  of  fellow -loungers  to  attend  him  in  tliese  amusements.  It 
WM  not  dll  after  a  seve[«  attack  of  fever,  and  the  most  visible  ron- 
imction  of  his  purse,  that  he  seriDUsly  bethought  liim  what  he  was  to 
do,  A  sad  enough  outlook  !  For  Art,  whieb  had  seemed  so  benig- 
ntnl  at  a  distance,  was  shy  and  inaeceAiiible  when  aclnnlly  applied  to 
fhr  bread.  Ilitzig  had  hnjtencd  off  to  Berlin,  and  there  opened  a 
bonktlio]).  in  hope  of  better  times :  but  his  accnunls  of  musical  profits 
1h  Aat  eity  were  diacoiimginii :  and  for  [lie  journey  to  Vienna,  wliieh 
be  advised  and  gave  letters  U>  Ibrward,  IIoBhiaim  had  now  no  fluids. 
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His  undo  in  Berlin  wm  deail;  from  little  Otto  notliing  could  be 
drawn  :  the  perplexity  was  thickening,  and  the  meant  of  UDimvelling 
it  were  daily  diminishing.  For  the  present,  he  resolved  to  leave  bis 
wife  and  daughter  at  Poscn,  with  their  relations,  and  to  visit  Berlin 
himself  in  quest  of  some  employment. 

In  Berlin  he  could  find  no  employment  whatever,  either  as  a  por- 
trait-painter, a  teacher  or  a  composer  of  music ;  meanwhile  the  last 
remnant  of  his  cash,  his  poor  six  Friedrichs-d'or,  were  one  night 
filched  from  his  trunk ;  and  news  came  from  Posen,  that  his  little 
Cecilia  was  dead,  and  his  wife  dangerously  ill.  In  tliis  extremity,  his 
heart  for  a  while  had  nigh  failed  him  ;  but  he  again  gathered  cour^ 
age,  and  made  a  flrcsh  attempt  He  published  in  the  newspapers  an 
advertisement,  offering  himself  as  Music-director,  on  the  most  mod- 
erate terms,  in  any  theatre ;  and  was  happy  enough,  soon  afterwards, 
to  make  an  engagement  of  the  kind  he  wished,  with  the  managers 
of  the  Bamberg  stage,  at  that  time  under  the  patronage  of  the  Count 
von  Soden. 

To  an  onlinary  teiiipcT,  this  very  humble  preforraent  would  liavo 
offered  but  a  mortifying  contrast  with  former  affluence  and  official 
re8i)ectabi!ity  :  Hoffmann,  however,  saw  in  it  the  means  of  realising 
his  long-clierished  wish,  a  life  devottMl  to  Art ;  and  hastened  to  his 
Bamberg  musical  apiK)intment  with  gayer  hopes  than  he  had  ever 
fixed  on  any  other  prospect.  Had  money  or  economical  comtbrt 
been  his  cliief  object,  he  must  have  felt  himself  cruelly  dit<appointed  : 
mischance  on  mischance  l)efell  the  Bamberg  theatre ;  contradiction 
on  the  back  of  contradiction  awaited  the  new  Musie-diroctor,  whose 
life,  for  the  next  seven  years,  differs  in  no  outward  respcHit  from  that 
of  ilie  most  unprosperous  strolling  player.  Neverthele88,  he  made 
no  complaint ;  perhaps  he  really  felt  little  sorrow.  '  This  must  do/ 
writes  he  in  Itis  Diary,  *  and  it  will  do;  for  now  I  shall  never  more 
*  have  a  lielatio  ex  Actis  to  write  while  I  live,  and  so  the  Fountain  of 
'  all  Evil  is  dried  up.'  In  a  wealthier  statiim,  he  might  have  com- 
posed more  operas,  and  painted  more  caricatures ;  but  it  is  possible 
enough  the  world  might  never  have  heard  of  him  as  a  writer.  The 
fate  of  his  first  two  Novels  liad  perhaps  disgustcnl  him  with  author- 
ship :  his  studios  at  least  had  long  pointed  to  other  objects  ,*  nor  was 
it  choice,  but  ne(;essity,  wliich  now  led  him  l»ack  to  literature.  After 
many  stagnations,  the  Bamlx»rg  theatrical  cash-l)ox  had  at  length  be- 
come entirely  insolvent ;  portrait-jwiinting,  and  music- teaching,  were 
inadequate  to  tlie  support  of  even  a  frugal  household  :  Hoff'mann, 
who,  in  all  his  straits,  appears  to  have  disdained  jKKiuniary  assist- 
ance, now  wrote  to  Roclditz  of  Leipzig,  Editor  of  the  Musical tschf 
Zeititng  (Musical  Chronicle),  soliciting  employment  in  this  Work: 
and,  by  way  of  testimonial,  transmitting  some  of  his  recent  perform- 
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ancvs.  Tlie  kller  ilwLf,  written  Willi  the  niiul  faiiMatii^  itrollctr.  wna 
Itnimnni*!  tnoitgh  :  Hofininiin  wru  iiistaiitlv  Mnil  ((lAdly  nccepleil ; 
and  In  ten  days.  Iwii  tsa^ys  were  prepirtil  iiiid  ileapnli^hed ;  the  firM 
of  a  Inng  (eriea,  HflerwHriJi  cciliei.'ttfd,  vnlnr|{ed,  snd  fiiau  to  tlie 
world  under  llie  title  of  FaMaiirttUekt,  in  L'uilot'i  Maiuir  {¥Aa\My- 
plM!ca.in  tlie  «yle  of  Callnt'].  with  siireliiue  by  Joui  Pnul  Friedrii^h 
Riclitur.  tu  wliimi  HnOniann  hud  {mid  t,  vieii  while  at  Bmnbcrg. 

The  indpient  HUthar  was  delighted  with  hii  new  liuk;  and  Ruvhtiti 
and  hii  rwlirrs  no  leas  «o  with  tin  execution.  The»e  FaniiuirsiOi-icn 
mnung  cliieHy  on  Music,  excluiively  on  Art,  were  atlerwanl*  to 
nuke  him  known  to  tlir  world  ss  a  brilliant  and  peculiar  writer ;  and 
Ilicy  Mrveil  fur  the  [irceerit  lu  augment  bi«  soauty  fundo,  lu  bring  liiin 
Into  favour  and  eniidoymenl  aa  a  musical  coinpoger,  and  at  taut  tu  de- 
liver him  l>i>m  Baniberg.  In  1SI3,  by  tlie  manngi^ment  of  Rochlilz, 
he  Ibrraed  an  enBat(cnu>nt  nt  Dresden,  apart  at  Miuiv-di rector,  in  the 
theatic  of  one  Seconds.  ThU  appointment  tie  hiuled  vt  a  most  pro- 
pilti>u»  change ;  but  lii>  Ihesitrical  c&reer  was  not  desUned  anywhere 
Id  be  smooth.  MisforlUDea,  almoit  dcitruutiuu,  ovcrtoot  him  even 
on  Ills  journey  :  SecondK  lie  auon  found  tu  Iw  a  drivelli^r  ;  the  opera 
ihitted  IVom  Dreaden  to  Leipzig,  and  (hiro  Lelgwig  to  Dresden ;  the 
cnunrry  was  rail  nf  Coaaaeka  and  (remiariiKi.  and  llofthiann'a  opcraliu 
mcio'liea  were  drowned  in  the  loud  vlang  of  Napoleon's  Iwtllei.  Till 
Ibe  end  nf  1B14,  he  led  a  lil^  mure  eliuijnered  by  hard  Ticiaaitudea 
Ihui  ever :  now  qiuirrtlling  with  Seconda.  now  sketehing  caricatures 
flf  the  French:  now  writing  Faniaiieii,  now  looking  at  Battles^  some- 
lime*  sick.  otWn  In  dnnger,  t^netally  light  of  heart,  and  always  stiort 
of  money.  Tile  O'a/ilm  I'al,  one  of  the  FualiuirttOctt,  which  followa 
tliia  Introduction,  waa  begun  in  Dresden,  ihortly  beFoni  the  Battle 
of  Leipzig,  while  the  cannon  of  the  AUios  was  bombarding  the  city  ; 
vith  grenodoea  burtting  at  the  wriler'a  very  hand,  nay  at  last  driving 
him  from  his  fcarret  into  some  wifer  ahclter. 

The  revolution  of  Europe,  which  restored  >o  many  sovereigns  to 
their  thronii,  restored  Hoffmann  to  his  chuir  of  otBce.  He  arrived 
at  Berlin  In  September  18W ;  was  provided  with  employment;  re- 
iiutated  in  his  Ibrwer  rights  of  seniority ;  and  two  ytitrt  afterwarda, 
promoted,  in  consequence,  to  be  lUlh  in  the  KanntTi/ericlH.  or  Ex- 
Chequer  Court  of  tlie  capital. 

llolAnann's  situation,  atler  nil  his  huflblings,  ndght  now  be  consid- 
end  enviable  :  the  income  of  his  post  wiw  amply  suffluieat.  and  its 
labour  not  excessive ;  his  beat  friends  were  in  his  neighbourhood, 
Hit«lg  was  working  with  him  at  the  aame  tthle ;  hU  public  uonducl 
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was  irreprehensible,  and  his  literaiy  fiune  was  npidly  apgpeading. 
The  Fantoiuttueke  were  already  uniTersallj  popular ;  the  Klixkn  dm 
TeufelB  (Devil's  Elixir,  a  Noyel  in  two  Tolumes,  ttiioe  traaalated  into 
English)  had  just  been  given  to  the  circulating  Ubfariea;  and  his 
Opera  of  UtidtM,  which  Fouqu^  had  Tersiiled  for  Hofihoann's  music, 
was  brought  out  on  the  Berlin  stage  with  loud  plaudits,  ami  reviewed 
with  praises  bj  Weber  himself.  Hofihiann  was  happy ;  and  had  he 
been  wise,  might  still  have  continued  happy :  but  he  was  not  wise, 
and  in  tliis  cup  of  joy  there  lurked  for  him  a  deadly  poison. 

Berlin,  like  most  otlier  cities,  prides  itself  in  being  somewhat  of  a 
modem  Athens ;  and  Hoffinann,  the  wonder  of  the  di^,  was  invited 
with  the  wannest  blandishments  to  participate  in  its  muaical  and  li^ 
erary  tea.  But  in  these  polished  circles  Hoffhiann  prospered  ill :  he 
was  sharp-tempered ;  vain,  indeed,  but  transcendently  vain ;  he  le- 
quired  the  wittiest  talk  or  the  most  entire  audience ;  and  had  a  beaii- 
hatred  to  inanity,  however  gentle  and  refined.  When  hia  company 
grew  tiresome,  he  '  made  the  most  terrific  fiices ; '  would  answer  the 
Languishing  rapturt'8  of  some  perftimed  critic  by  an  observation  on 
the  weather;  would  transfix  half  a  dozen  harmless  dilettanti  through 
the  vitals,  each  on  his  several  bolt ;  nay,  in  the  end,  give  vent  to  his 
spleen  by  talking  like  a  sheer  maniac ;  in  short,  never  cease  till,  one 
way  or  other,  the  hapless  circle  was  reiiuced  to  utter  desolation.  To 
this  intellectual  beverage  he  was  seldom  twice  invited ;  and,  ere  long, 
the  musical  and  literarv  Tea-urn  was  for  him  a  closed  fountain. 

Yet  Hoflmann  could  not  do  without  society,  without  excitement, 
and  now  not  well  without  exclusive  admiration.  His  old  friends  he 
had  not  forsaken,  for  he  seldom,  and  with  difficulty,  got  intimate  with 
a  stranger ;  but  their  quiet  life  could  not  content  him  :  it  was  clear 
that  the  enjoyment  he  sought  was  only  to  be  found  among  gay 
laughter-loving  topers,  as  a  guest  at  their  table,  or  still  better,  as 
their  sovereign  in  the  wine-house.  '  The  order  of  his  life,  from  1816, 
downwards,'  says  his  Biographer,  '  was  this  :  On  Mondays  and 
'  Thursdays  he  ])aHsod  his  forenoons  at  his  post  in  the  Kammcr^ 
'  gericht ;  on  other  days  at  home,  in  working ;  the  afternoons  he 
*  regularly  spent  in  sleep,  to  which,  in  summer,  perhaps  he  added 
'  walking :  the  evenings  and  nights  were  devoted  to  the  tavern. 
'  Kven  when  out  in  coniiumy,  while  the  other  guests  went  home,  he 
'  retired  to  the  tavern  to  await  the  morning,  before  which  time  it  was 
'  next  to  impossible  to  brinf^r  him  home.'  Strangers  who  came  to 
Berlin  went  to  see  him  in  the  tavern  ;  the  tavern  was  his  study,  an<1 
his  pulpit,  and  his  throne :  here  his  wit  flashed  and  flamed  like  an 
Aui-nm  Boreah's,  and  tlie  table  was  forever  in  a  roar  ;  and  thus,  amid 
tohacco-snioke,  and  over  ct>arse  earthly  liquor,  was  HoflTmann  wasting 
faculties  which  might  have  seasoned  the  nectar  of  the  gods. 
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Poor  1Iu9}n«nn  wm  un  llii-  liighway  to  ruin:  and  llie  onlj'  wonder 
U,  tliKi  with  tiich  foul  egiutd.  Iil-  did  mil  reach  tlii;  goal  Even  mnru 
balclull}-  BDil  aooner.  UU  official  ilutiet  were,  la  the  last,  punctually 
kud  invpRMidiabl;  iwrformed.  He  wrot*^  more  abundontlf  thaii 
ever  ;  no  Uagvcine  Ediiur  wo*  contenti^  vltlmut  liia  conlributiiHu ; 
tim  ^ichiaucte  (Xiglit-ptenea)  wen;  puliliihed  iti  1817;  two  j^eon 
afterward!  AVo*  Zarkim,  regarded  (it  wonid  aeeui  fiilsel?)  *i  ft  lucal 
satire ;  and  at  taat,  bvtwcrn  181U  And  1S21,  appeared  In  four  buucc*- 
tlre  ToliuoM,  llie  ^lyi/iHiiahrUda;  coDtaJning  most  of  Ilia  smaller 
Tali-a.  aDllvoted  tnm  vurioui  fugitive  pubUcaliana,  and  uombined  to- 
gelbor  by  dialoguus  uf  llie  Setapian-bTetina,  a.  little  club  of  IrieDtla. 
wbicll  Rw  some  lime  nivt  weekly  in  Hoffinann'i  liouae.  The  Prin- 
xnain  Bmml-Ula  (1821)  is  propeclj  another  Fmhug-piece.  The  Lrhiii- 
KtumidiltH  dia  Kaitr  Murr  (Tom-cat  Murr'a  Philosophy  of  Lifb), 
publtalii'd  in  WJO  and  1H21,  wnii  meant  by  ilie  author  aa  liia  niaat^r- 
viirli;  but  Iliu  iliinl  vulumu  is  wanting  i  ami  tiic  wild  ananiliy. 
musical  and  niornl,  said  to  reign  in  tlie  flrel  two,  may  forever  remain 
imrccuiiciltKl. 

Mennwhile.  HnfTmann'a  tnrem-orgleB  contiaiied  unabatod.  and  hia 
bcalili  at  liul  sunk  under  Iliem.  In  181U,  lie  liad  snflered  a  renewed 
attack  of  gout;  from  which,  howerer.  he  hod  recovere<l  by  a  journey 
to  Iho  Silcaian  baths.  On  hia  lOTty-fiftli  birthday,  the  24tli  of  Jan- 
uary 1822,  he  EBW  hi*  Ix-al  and  oldest  fliemla.  ineludin);:  Hiltig  and 
Ilippcl.  Bsaembled  round  hia^  table;  but  he  himself  was  aick ;  n<> 
longer  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  hoapiCable  aaiiduity,  aa  waa  Ida  iriutom, 
bat  eonSofd  to  his  clinir.  and  drinking  balh-wator,  whilt  his  guests 
were  enjoying  wine,  li  was  hi*  death  that  by  upon  him,  and  a 
mournful  lingering  deatli.  The  diaeaxe  wai  a  liibri  dortalii ;  limb  by 
limb,  from  liis  feel  upwards,  tor  Are  months,  bis  bnly  glifli-iied  anil 
died.  IIolTmann  bore  Ida  suftlrings  villi  incDnceivable  gaiety ;  sti 
long  as  Ilia  band*  had  power,  he  kept  wriiing;  afterwanls  lie  dictated 
to  in  anianucnsia;  and  four  of  hi*  Talcs,  the  hut,  Utr  Friud  (The 
Enemy),  discontjnaed  only  some  few  daya  bofnTe  hia  death,  were 
composed  in  this  melancholy  season.  He  would  not  bellere  that  he 
wu  dying,  and  he  longed  for  life  with  inexpruseiblv  desire.  On  the 
evening  of  the  24th  of  June,  his  whole  body  to  the  neck  had  beeome 
■tiff  and  powerless :  no  longer  tteling  pain,  he  said  to  hia  Doctor : 
"  I  shall  soon  be  through  it  now."  —  "  Yea."  aaid  tlie  Doctor,  "you 
will  aoun  he  tbrougli  It."  Kext  morning  he  was  evidently  dyiog : 
yet  about  eleven  o'clock  tie  awoke  from  his  stupor ;  cried  ^at  he 
was  well,  and  would  ga  on  with  dictating  the  Frind  that  night;  at 
the  same  time  calling  on  his  wife  to  read  liim  the  passage  where  he 
had  nt'ipt,  She  spike  to  him  in  kind  diBsunaion  :  hp  wnf  alli'nt ;  he 
tnotiuiiid  10  !».■  lurrai!  luw.irda  the  wall;  and  scartolv  hud  tiiis  been 
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dune,  when  the  fatal  sound  was  heard  in  his  throat,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Hofimann  was  no  more. 

Hoffmann's  was  a  mind  for  which  proper  culture  might  have  done 
^reat  things  :  there  lay  in  it  the  elements  of  much  moral  worth,  and 
talents  of  almost  the  highest  order.  Nor  was  it  weakness  of  Will 
that  so  far  frustrated  these  fine  endowments ;  for  in  many  trying 
emergencies,  he  proved  that  decision  and  perseverance  of  resolve 
were  by  no  means  denied  him.  Unhappily,  however,  he  had  found  no 
sure  principle  of  action  ;  no  Truth  adequate  to  the  guidance  of  such 
a  mind.  What  in  common  minds  is  called  Prudence,  was  not  want^ 
ing,  could  this  have  sufficed  ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  so  long  as 
he  was  poor,  so  long  as  the  fetters  of  everyday  duty  lay  round  him, 
Hoffmann  was  diligent,  unblamable  and  even  praiseworthy  :  but 
these  wants  once  supplied,  these  fetters  once  cast  off,  his  wayward 
spirit  was  without  fit  direction  or  restraint,  and  its  fine  faculties 
rioted  in  wild  disonler.  In  the  practical  concerns  of  life  he  felt  no 
interest :  in  religion  he  seems  not  to  have  believed,  or  even  disbe- 
lieved ;  he  never  talked  of  it,  or  would  hear  it  talked  of:  to  jiolities 
he  was  equally  hostile,  and  equally  a  stranger.  Yet  the  wages  of 
daily  labour,  the  solace  of  his  five  senses,  and  the  intercourse  of  s(x.'ial 
or  jjrej^arious  life,  were  far  from  completing  his  ideal  of  enjoyment : 
his  better  soul  languished  in  these  barren  scenes,  and  longi'd  for  some 
worthier  home.  This  home,  unhnppily,  he  was  not  destined  to  fiml. 
He  sought  for  it  in  the  I'oetry  of  Art ;  an<l  the  aim  of  his  writinjfs, 
so  far  as  they  have  any  aim,  as  they  are  not  mere  interjections,  ex- 
I)ressing  the  casual  moods  of  his  mind,  was  constantly  the  celebra- 
tion and  unfolding  of  this  the  best  and  truest  doctrine  which  he  had 
to  i)reach.  But  here  too  his  common  failing  seems  to  have  U-set 
him  :  he  loved  Art  with  a  ileep  hut  scarcely  with  a  piiR'  love:  not  as 
the  fountain  of  Beauty,  but  as  the  tbuntain  of  refined  Enjoyment ;  he 
demanded  from  it  not  heavenly  peace,  but  earthly  excitement  ;  as 
indeed  through  his  whole  life,  he  had  never  learned  the  truth  tiiat  for 
human  souls  a  continuance  of  passive  pleasure  is  inconceivable,  has 
not  only  been  denied  us  by  Nature,  but  cannot,  anil  could  not  be 
gran  tell. 

From  all  this  there  grew  up  in  Holhnann's  character  something 
player-like,  something  false,  brawling  and  tawdry,  which  we  trace 
both  in  his  writings  and  his  conduct.  His  philosoj)hy  ilegi-nerates 
into  levity,  his  magnanimity  into  boniba>t :  thi-  light  of  ln\s  tine  mind 
is  not  sunshine,  but  the  flitter  of  an  artificial  firework.  A^  in  Art, 
so  in  Life  he  had  tailed  to  dix'over  that  *  a<»reeable  sensation^  '  are 
not  the  hi.^he^t  good.  His  pursuit  of  these  le<l  him  into  many  de- 
vi()u,>  courses,  and  tiie  close  of  his  ini>taken  pilgrimage  was  —  the 
tiivern. 
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Tet  if,  in  Jmlging  HomuHiiiii  we  nre  forcvil  to  vtmclcinn  liim,  let  it 
be  with  mililDvH,  witli  juitlci!.  Lei  ub  doI  iunci.-l,  lliat  for  u  mind 
like  liii,  (lie  [utb  of  propriety  was  dlfflcuic  to  fiiiit,  scilt  more  cliflttruU' 
to  keep.  Moofly,  aeneltive  snd  thututic,  he  wandered  througli  llie 
world  like  h  foreign  prewnce.  subject  to  iDflueiii«i  of  whicli  cunimon 
mturet  littTC  Imppily  no  glimpse.  A  whole  >cale  of  the  most  wKf- 
mrd  anil  untanhly  humaun  itHnds  recorded  in  his  Dior;  :  Mb  h«ul 
WHsfoiwvr  swarming  wrth  twauilful  or  horrible  chi menu ;  a  common 
inddenc  could  throw  liia  wliole  ttfing  into  tumult,  a  diatorted  dux  or 
fl^ui'V  would  abide  witli  bim  for  Saya.  and  rule  over  him  like  r  spf  U. 
It  WW  not  tilings,  but  '  Ihu  shows  of  thinipi.'  tliat  he  uw  ;  and  [he 
world  and  its  business,  in  which  he  had  to  live  aad  move,  often  liow- 
elad  hefore  liim  like  a  prrplexed  and  spectral  riston.  Wlllial  it 
aboald  hv  remetiibercd,  that,  though  never  deUrcred  from  Self,  he 
was  nut  cruel  or  uiiJubI,  nor  incapable  of  (tenerous  actions  and  the 
deepen  atlUL'liniL'nt.  Hie  hsFshness  was  often  iDlsinlvrprel«il ;  for 
licat  of  temper  deformed  the  moveioents  of  kiiidneaa ;  moolcery  also 
was  ilic  dinket  in  wliidi  he  spoke  and  even  thought,  and  often,  undur 
n  ciUni  ur  bltler  smile,  he  could  veil  the  wounds  of  a  bleedini^  liearl, 
A  guud  ur  a  wise  man  we  must  not  call  him  :  hut  to  olhtra  his  pres- 
ence was  beneficent,  hls'injuries  were  to  himself;  and  among  the 
urdinary  population  of  tliis  world,  (o  note  him  with  (he  mark  of 
raprubahuD  were  uDtrrateful  and  unjust 

Elis  genius  formed  the  most  important  element  of  his  tharauler, 
Nod  of  course  participated  in  its  bulls.  There  are  the  materials  of  a 
glorious  poet,  but  no  poet  has  been  ftuhioneil  out  of  tlicni.  Ilia 
mind  wrts  not  cultivated  or  brought  under  his  own  dominion ;  we  ad- 
mire Ihe  rich  ingredleats  of  it.  and  regret  tltat  ihey  were  never  puri- 
fied, and  nised  into  a  whole.  Hit  lilh  was  diy'oiuled  :  he  had  to 
labour  (or  his  bread,  and  he  followed  tlireo  different  arts ;  what  won- 
der that  in  none  of  them  he  ihonld  attain  perfccliun  ^  Accordingly, 
eitccpt  perhaps  as  a  musician,  the  critics  of  his  country  deny  him  the 
I  name  of  an  Artist :  as  n  poet,  he  aimed  but  si  popularity,  and  1lM 

attained  little  more.  His  intellect  is  seldom  strong,  and  that  o[il;r  in 
glimpses ;  his  abundant  humour  is  too  ofleii  fnlse  and  hical ;  his  rich 
HtHi  gorgeims  ftincy  in  continually  distorted  into  crotohi'ti  and  ca- 
prices. In  fhct,  hv  elaborated  nolliing ;  alfive  all,  nut  hiuiscir  Bis 
knowledge,  enoept  in  the  «pher«  of  Art,  is  not  extensive ;  fhr  an  au- 
thor, he  had  read  hut  little;  criticisms,  even  of  his  own  wurfca.  he 
never  looked  into  i  and  except  Richlor.  whom  lie  saw  only  once,  ha 
keema  never  (o  have  met  with  any  individual  wliuse  conversation 

Kistriiut  or  direct  him.  Human  nature  he  hud  studied  only  as 
inrc-painttr  :  men.  it  Is  sard,  iu  fact  inleresteil  liim  chiefly  »» 
:  objects ;   llieit  common  doings  nud  destiny  were  witliuul 


iMMtr  lot  him,  ud  k*  otMcmd  rtd  copM  OtA  odt  >>i  Adrot 
tnmguoM  ud  hidlaraB*  dUoftiaH.  Hhwcria  wu»  wHUi  wHk 
'faiendibl*  tpeed,  awt  tiwr  bMr  DMBr  tnact*  oT  hMM :  It  te  wHf 
that  anr  ptooa  la  ptribotod,  diat  !■  brilUut  and  ottan  |Mi>iM  (!(■ 
BMBUaMblandadinbanHiAHWiiniaa.  Oa  ttaataffM  sf  UaoMa- 
|deM  H(rrA,tiMCtt«ra^2«vU^lwtalMatfMtnBn]M;  a^ 
tbaXArJfarr.whidi  be  meaMlbr  k  U^mt  oli«e^  W  did  wt  Nn 
toflnUh  oar  U  it  tiMioght  Iw'omld  hat*  flrtahwt  It  Sbawdtar 
pieaa*  wvn  moatlr  written  te  tawaHoir  paWeaB— a,  Md-  to*  «Am 
ViOt  onl7  a  tnudtatr  motOmiet.  W»  d«  Mt'iaad  AcM  wWnH 
iBteraM,  wiamt  high  anraaatiMtat ;  bat  Um  atMaid  mAht  f*Mn* 
wone  thuaieSrtt:  ftit  Aen  U  toa  Vnta  maatag it  tkm  M^. 
extnvaBaiiac;  It  li  bnt  tlie  bmrlod  oopf  tf  th*  {ilHMMMa  wkU 
ftrever  maaqnended  tiirongb  the  vaAai^  mind ;  1»  laM  hmHiUm 
fte  CTwrtloB  of  a  poet,  Bum  tb<  dwam  of  aa  ofiM  mIW.     - 

With  tteaa  feulti  a  TisoroM  HitMam  m^  dii^  HotaMH^Md 
ddi  die  more  •tilctl]',  tlie  gnater  bla  talent,  the  mare  mnAmlmi  Ut 
capability  and  obligation  to  aToid  them.  At  the  aame  tiia«,  to  reject 
his  claim,  aa  has  b^n  done,  to  what  the  pacts  call  their  immoitalit?. 
eeemt  hard  measure.  If  Callot  and  Tenien,  his  modeli,  still  SKore 
In  picture-galleries;  if  Rabelais  continues,  after  cenluriea,  to  be  read, 
and  even  tltc  Caiiph  Val/iet,  after  decades,  stilt  flnds  odmiren,  th« 
products  of  a  mind  so  brilliant,  wild  and  singular  as  that  of  Hofftnaiiii 
may  long  hoTi.T  in  the  remeoibrance  »f  the  world ;  m  objects  c^  cu- 
riosity, of  censure,  and,  on  the  whole,  compared  with  abaolate  Noa- 
entily,  of  enlertiunment  and  partial  approval-  For  the  preaent,  at 
least,  as  a  child  of  hii  time  and  hia  country,  he  la  not  to  be  OTer- 
look^d  in  any  survey  of  Geroian  Lileratare,  and  leaat  of  all  bjr  the 
foreign  student  of  it 

Among  Hoflhiann's  shorter  perfiirmnnces,  I  find  Mtitler  Martiit 
noted  by  his  critics  aa  the  most  perfect :  it  is  a  story  of  SDcitlit 
Niimberg,  and  worked  up  in  a  style  which  even  remind*  ua  of  0ie 
Author  of  Waverley.  Nevertheless,  I  have  selected  this  Goldne  Toff} 
as  likelier  to  interest  the  English  reader :  it  hag  more  of  the  flmha, 
but  also  more  of  the  encellencea  peculiar  to  its  author,  and  exhibit! 
a  much  truer  picture  of  his  individuality.  To  recommend  it,  criti- 
cisms would  be  unavailing  :  there  is  no  deep  art  involved  in  its  com- 
position ;  to  minds  alive  to  the  graces  of  Fancy,  and  disposed  to 
pardon  even  its  aberrations  when  splendid  and  kindly,  this  MaMrdua 
will  speak  its  whole  meaning  for  itself;  and  to  others  it  has  little  or 
nothing  lo  say.  The  most  tolerant  will  see  in  it  much  to  pardon ; 
but  even  un4er  its  present  disadvantages  tiiey  may  perhaps  recog- 
1  OoUin  Pol,  Dor  mlr  Tnnlatlon  fnm  Haflmun, 
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instic  foolalepi  of  n  poot,  and  laiiiciit  kuIi  i 
mcled  «(>  tiw  Bliort  of  ttte  gwil. 
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>  ■  people  wlioni  he  knr* 
tnlilv  Bqjniirn  ainc»  ilie 
D  raioe.  citlicr  of  lore  or 


gnxiiy  by  ilii*  iiiiiudiu.'iicni  of  liim  ' 

raluixl.  litw  beeo  called  Iruin  liis  i 
mencement  of  my  liltk-  tnsk,  and  i 
■luv.  ■ball  tuif  more  readi  his  e»i. 

Ttle  drL'le  of  lii*  exislenciF  it  thus  comF^le  :  bis  vorka  >iid  liim- 
■elf  hsvp  aiisumed  thvir  final  sk^w  and  i-oinbin)ition,  and  tie  rea/iy 
for  s  judginL'nt,  vhii'li.  when  it  it  ju>i,  mual  now  W  unnlteraUe. 
To  Mtiify  a  aatanil  and  rational  cunuslty  reapeoliiig  aiich  >  cliantc- 
l«r,  malerial*  aiv  not  wanting ;  but  to  u*  in  tlic  mean  time  Ihe;  are 
ilMCceesible.  I  haTe  inqaired  in  liU  ovn  L'ounny,  but  without  effect ; 
liavinij  learned  only  that  two  Biapa/iAitt  of  RiL-lilet  are  in  the  preu, 
but  tliai  notliing  an  tlie  sabjcct  has  liitliertu  been  publiihed.  For 
the  pretent,  therefore,  I  must  content  mytelf  with  luch  meatT^ 
and  transitory  hints  as  were  in  cirenlatiou  in  his  lilbtintc,  and 
comprets  into  a  few  sentencGs  a  bittory  whiuU  tuight  be  written  in 
TOlumcB. 

Ricbter  was  born  at  Wuniieilet  in  Dayreuth,  on  the  2tsl  of  March 
1T63.  His  father  was  den^ynian  of  llie  placv,  nod  nftiTwnnls  of 
Schwarzbach  on  the  Snale.  The  young  mnn  bI»  was  dcatincd  tor 
tile  clcricnl  proli^iBion ;  with  a  «k'w  to  which,  baTinf;  finislied  his 
■diool-studies  in  the  Haf  Gymnaaium,  he  in  1780  proceeded  to  tlie 
University  of  Leipaig,  with  the  highest  tefttimoniHls  fh>m  his  former 
maslOD.  Theolotjy  as  a  profession,  however,  he  could  not  relish ; 
poetry,  philosophy  and  general  literature,  were  hia  ctiief  pursuits 
while  at  Leipirig ;  from  which,  apparently  after  no  long  suy,  he  k- 
turned  lo  Schwanbach  lo  big  pareola,  uncertain  wfiat  tie  aliould 
belalte  him  to.  In  a  little  while,  he  attempted  aullionhip;  pub- 
lishin);  various  short  miscellaneoua  pieces,  distinguiBhed  by  intel- 
lectual vigour,  co|noua  fancy,  the  wildest  yet  tniesi  humour,  the 
whole  concocted  la  a  atyle  entirely  bis  own,  which,  if  it  betrayed 
the  writer's  inexperience,  could  not  lude  the  exiateoce  in  hlni  of  a 
hig'ilj'lii''^  atrong  and  extraordinary  mind.  The  reception  of  his 
flwt  perfbrmnnces,  or  the  inward  felicity  of  writing,  encouraged  tiim 
to  proceed  :  in  the  miiNl  of  an  unHeCtlcl  and  ehnu^efiil  litb,  liiB  pen 
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•nd  poveifbl :  he  lived  snooetslTely  in  Hof,  In  Welmatv  Beriia, 
Meiningen,  CobniKi  '  njing  tarih,  wherever  lie  mlglil  be  etiliened, 
the  wild  light  of  hie  geniu  over  ell  Germany.'  At  ketbe  eectled 
in  Bejreath,  having  here,  in  teetimoaj  of  hit  Uteniy  meritp  beat 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Legmtions-Bath,  and  pneaented  with  a 
pension  flrom  his  native  Prince.  In  Bsjieuth  his  chief  works  wen 
written ;  he  bad  married,  and  been  blessed  with  two  ddMren ;  Ms 
intelleetaal  labonrs  liad  gained  him  esteem  and  love  ftrom  aD  ranks 
of  his  oottntrymen,  and  chidly  ftom  those  whose  soflkage  was  of 
most  value;  a  frank  and  original,  jet  modest,  good  and  kind  de- 
portmrat,  seems  to  have  transferred  these  sentiments  to  his  privus 
drde :  with  a  heart  at  onoe  of  the  most  earnest  and  most  sporffhl 
cast;  a0bctionate^  and  encompassed  with  the  oljects  of  his  af 
feotion ;  diligent  hi  the  highest  of  aU  earthlj  tssks,  the  aoqnislllon 
and  the  diflhsion  of  Truth;  and  witnessing  from  his  seqaestered 
home  the  working  of  his  ovm  mind  on  thonsands  of  feUow-mindi^ 
Riehter  seemed  happj  and  at  peace ;  and  hb  distant  reader  loved 
to  fiincj  him  as  in  his  calm  privacy  enjoying  the  fruit  of  past  toils, 
or  amid  the  highest  and  mildest  meditations,  looking  forward  to 
long  honourable  years  of  f\iture  toil.  For  his  thoughts  were  mani' 
fold ;  thoughts  of  a  moralist  and  a  sage,  no  less  than  of  a  poet  and 
a  wit.  The  last  work  of  his  I  saw  advertised,  was  a  little  volume 
entitled,  (hi  the  Ever-<jreen  of  our  Feelhiga  ;  and  in  November  (1825), 
news  came  that  Riehter  was  dead ;  and  a  heart,  which  we  had 
figured  as  one  of  the  truest,  deepest  and  gentlest  that  ever  live<i  in 
this  worid,  was  to  beat  no  more. 

Of  Kichter's  private  character  I  have  learned  little ;  but  that  Ut- 
tie  was  all  favourable,  and  accordant  with  the  indications  in  liis 
works.  Of  his  public  and  intellectual  character  much  might  be 
said  and  thought ;  for  the  secret  of  it  is  by  no  means  floating  on  the 
surface,  and  it  will  reward  some  study.  The  most  cursory  inspec- 
tion, even  an  external  one,  will  satisfy  us  that  he  neitlier  was,  nor 
wished  to  l>e  considered  as,  a  nuin  who  wrote  or  thought  in  the 
track  of  other  men,  to  whom  conmion  practice  is  a  law,  and  whose 
excellencies  and  defects  the  common  formulas  of  criticism  will 
easily  represent.  The  very  titles  of  his  works  are  startling.  One 
of  his  eariiest  performances  is  named  SeUcMon  fi-om  the  Paftm  of  the 
Devil ;  another  is,  Biographicid  Itecreationt  under  the  Cranium  of  n 
Giantess.  His  novels  are  almost  uniformly  intro<luced  by  some  fan- 
tastic narrative  accounting  for  liis  publication  and  obtainment  of  the 
story.  IlespfTus,  his  chief  novel,  boars  the  secondary  title  of  a  Dog' 
fiost-doySf  and  the  chapters  are  named  Dog-jwsts,  as  having  been  con- 
veyed to  him  in  a  letter-bajr,  round  the  neck  of  a  little  nimble  Shock, 
from  some  unknown  Island  in  the  Soutli  sea. 


CH   KtCilTER. 

The  inl  wpcct  ot  Ihese  pecullnrilic*  cnnnM  preixMiras  a»  id  liia 
?  (uu  Rirdbly  rpmindi'd  of  tlimtriuti  I'lnp-lnipli  Anil 
lileruj'  quaiJuTf  ;  nor  on  iipcnliig  one  of  iht  wurks  Ihvmielves  h 
the  ewe  much  tDcndvd.  I'icrvins  glvani*  uf  tliuUKht  do  not  «w:upu 
Wi  •iugiUar  niitbs  cuiiii-jlh]  [a  a  (urui  u  siii^DUri  {{roteiqui:  *iiil 
tAm  truiy  ludicroUB  dvlini-Btiont  i  pnlhvtlc.  inngniScent,  Air-aound- 
ing  pMMgt*;  effUiioni  tal\  of  wit,  kiiowUil^e  and  iiuaKinntion,  but 
dUBcult  to  bring  under  tny  rubric  whaleTvr;  nit  the  elementt,  in 
■h>n>  of  B  glorioua  inlrllNt,  but  diwhed  totcethcr  in  such  wild  ar- 
lugemenl,  tliat  tlicir  order  tevna  (lie  very  i<teul  uf  uoii(\isiuii.  Thp 
tVk  and  strui.'lure  uf  tliv  buolc  Atqiear  alike  inooroprelieuaiblc.  The 
Mrnuive  ii  einy  now  and  then  atupended  to  make  way  fur  Kinii^ 
'"  ExIm-leBf,"  dime  wilil  digreB«ioii  upnn  any  *uttjrcl  but  the  nni: 
In  hand  1  ihe  lanyuH^  jroana  with  indr*vrlUiUc  melaplion  anil 
■lltuiona  to  all  thinge  human  nnd  dititip ;  Unwing  onwnrd,  out 
like  »  river,  but  lilu:  an  inunilntiun;  cIrelInK  in  (.■nniplcK  nldio, 
chflAnu  And  gurgling  now  Ihii  way,  now  Ibat.  till  the  proper  cur- 
rent sinltK  out  of  view  amid  Ihe  bounrlleu  upronr-  We  oluse  thv 
work  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  aktoniahment.  i^reeaion  nnd  per- 
[dexity;  and  Ricliter  stands  I>cfarc  ui  in  brillinut  cloudy  ragueneas, 
a  giant  nuus  of  Intellect,  but  wiiliout  form,  beauty  or  intelliglbh> 
purpoac. 

To  mtdcn  who  beliere  ttiat  intrinsic  is  inseparable  tiam  suiwr' 
fioisl  exculleuLv.  and  thai  nothing  cun  be  gooil  or  buantiful  which  ia 
not  to  be  teen  ilirnugh  in  a  momcni.  Itichter  cnn  occasion  little  dllE- 
cnlly.  They  ailmit  him  lo  be  a  man  of  vast  Tiatiiral  endowments, 
but  hi)  is  nilerly  unuiiltlvaied,  and  without  commnnd  of  them;  tM 
of  raoDstrous  allfeclntion,  Ihe  very  High  rriest  of  biul  taste :  knows 
not  tile  art  of  writing,  acarcelir  thai  there  is  such  nn  art ',  an  iuauic 
viiionary  floatiug  Ibreicr  among  baaeloaa  dreams,  which  hide  the 
Arm  Eartli  tVnm  his  view ;  an  intellectual  Polypliemus  i  lu  short,  a 
momtrUTK  hnrrendam,  infitrmt,  iagaa  (carefully  adding)  cu  invitn 
adtrnptun;  and  they  cinae  their  verdict  reflecUrcly,  willi  hia  own 
pntlseworthy  maxim  :  "  Providence  tms  given  to  tlie  Kugliah  the 
vmpire  of  llie  aea,  lo  the  French  that  of  the  land.  In  llie  Gcmians 
lliat  of — the  air." 

In  this  way  the  matter  is  ai]jual«d :  briefly,  cotnfortably  and  wrong. 
The  I'saket  was  difficult  to  open  i  did  we  know  by  its  very  shape 
that  there  was  nothing  in  it.  Itial  ao  we  should  cut  it  into  the  sea  1 
Afltvtation  is  oAen  singularity,  but  aingularity  is  not  always  aSbc- 
tation.  If  the  nature  and  condition  of  a  man  be  really  ami  truly,  nut 
conceitedly  and  untrnly.  lingular,  so  also  will  hi*  manner  be,  so  also 
Ouaht  it  to  be.  AHi-ctntion  is  tiie  prodnft  uf  Fnlaehood,  a  heavy  sin, 
and  lilt  inivnt  of  numerous  licnvy  sins  ;  let  it  he  icvercly  punished, 
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batnot  too  lightly  Impated.  SoMoelj  any  mortal  b  abMlvtelj  ftct 
from  it,  neitlier  moft  probablj  li  Blditer ;  Iraft  It  ii  In  minds  of 
another  tubttuioe  than  bis  that  It  groin  to  Iw  the  raUng  prodncc. 
MoraoTer,  be  is  actaallj  not  a  visiooaiy ;  bvt^  with  all  hli  rislons, 
will  be  found  to  see  the  firm  Earth  in  its  whole  flgoras  and  idaHona 
miioh  more  dearly  tlian  thousands  of  soeh  cridos,  who  too  jgnlbaStitj 
can  see  nothing  else.  Ear  from  being  untrained  or  nacaltlTated,  It 
wiU  surprise  these  petMos  to  disooTer  that  ftw  men  have  stadlsd 
the  art  of  writing,  and  many  odier  arti  besides,  move  oarelU^  lliaa 
be;  that  his  Fbrvdbfe  dbr  JSMMi  (Introdnetioa  to  JBstfaetlos) 
abounds  with  deep  and  sound  maxims  of  criticism ;  in  the  oonrse 
of  which,  many  complex  works,  liis  own  among  othen,  are  rigidly 
and  justly  tried,  and  even  the  giaoes  and  minutest  qualities  of  s^yle 
are  by  no  means  OTerloohed  or  unwisely  handled. 

Withal,  there  is  something  in  Riohter  that  incites  us  to  a  seeood,  to 
a  tUrd  perusaL  His  worlu  are  hard  to  understand,  but  they  always 
have  a  meaning,  and  often  a  true  and  deep  one.  In  our  doeer,  men 
comprehensive  glance,  their  truth  steps  furth  with  new  distinctness, 
tlioir  error  dissipates  and  recedes,  passes  into  venality,  often  even 
into  beauty ;  and  at  last  the  thick  haze  which  encircled  the  form  of 
the  writer  melts  away,  and  he  stands  revealed  to  us  in  his  own 
stedfast  features,  a  colossal  spirit,  a  lofty  and  original  thinker,  a 
genuine  poet,  a  high-minded,  true  and  most  amiable  man. 

I  have  called  him  a  colossal  spirit,  for  this  impression  continues 
with  us  :  to  the  last  we  figure  him  as  something  gigantic ;  for  all 
the  elements  of  his  structure  are  vast,  and  combined  together  in 
living  and  life-giving,  rather  than  in  beautiful  or  symmetrical  order. 
His  Intellect  is  keen,  impetuous,  far-grasping,  fit  to  rend  in  pieces  the 
stubbomest  materials,  and  extort  from  them  their  most  hidden  and 
refractory  truth.  In  his  Humour  he  sports  with  the  highest  and 
the  lowest,  he  can  play  at  bowls  with  the  sun  and  moon.  His  Im- 
agination opens  for  us  the  Land  of  Dreams ;  we  sail  with  him 
through  the  boundless  abyss,  and  the  secrets  of  Space,  and  Time, 
and  Life,  and  Annihilation,  hover  round  us  in  dim  cloudy  forms, 
and  darkness,  and  immensity,  and  dread,  encompass  and  over- 
shadow us.  Nay,  in  handling  the  smallest  matter,  he  works  it 
with  the  tools  of  a  giant.  A  common  truth  is  wrenched  from  its 
old  combinations,  and  presented  us  in  new,  impassable,  abysmal 
contrast  with  its  opposite  error.  A  trifle,  some  slender  character, 
some  weakling  humorist,  some  jest,  or  quip,  or  spiritual  toy,  is 
shaped  into  most  quaint,  yet  often  truly  living  form ;  but  shaped 
somehow  as  with  the  hammer  of  Vulcan,  with  three  strokes  that 
might  have  helped  to  forge  an  ^gis.  The  treasures  of  his  mind 
are  of  a  similar  description  with  the  mind  itself}  his  knowledge  is 
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I      inthtrcil  from  nil  the  kinsilouw  of  Art,  niiil  Sticnee,  nnJ  Suture, 

1         Mill  lioB  Taiinil  him  iiJ  hiitie  unwiclil}'  lionpa       IIU  'cry  Innguiige 

I         U   TinpiAD ;  Jeep,  ilrong.  tuniuUiiout),   ■hiiiing  with  a  thousmid 

hue*,  fuanl  &om  «  tliouauid  ek-aietit<,  nnU  vinding  in  labyrinthic 

Among  Riditer'i  gifts,  pertwpa  Ihe  flral' tlmi  atriket  u«  utttalj 
great  ie  his  IrnHginnliun  ;  for  ho  Jovrs  lu  ilwull  in  the  loftical  nnd 
nuMi  solemn  provinces  or  tliDU)(tit;  his  wiirkg  sliound  with  myi- 
t^DUi  alUgoricB,  Tiaionc  Bod  topical  ndiimbrationi ;  hii  Dream*, 
in  putiuulBr,  have  >  gloom;  laelnL'ss,  hrokvn  here  and  there  by 
wild  far-dnnintt  iplendour,  and  ahndowy  forma  of  meaning  rise 
iliml;  from  the  bosom  of  the  void  Inflnlle.  Yet,  if  I  niislakc  not. 
Humour  Ja  his  ruling  quality,  tiic  quality  which  lives  most  deeply 
in  hii  inward  nature,  and  molt  itrongly  influence*  hit  manner  ot 
being.  In  this  r«re  gilt,  lor  none  ia  ranif  than  true  humour,  he 
atanda  unrivalled  in  Ills  own  country;  and  amoog  late  writers,  in 
every  other-  To  describe  humour  u  difficult  at  all  tiuics,  and  would 
perhaps  b«  still  more  difficult  in  Ricbter's  ease.  Like  nil  his  other 
qualities,  it  is  vast,  rude,  irregular ;  often  perbaps  ovenitraiiied 
and  extravagant :  yet  fundamentally  it  is  genuine  liumour,  Ihu 
humour  of  Cervantes  and  Sterne,  the  product  not  of  Contempt  but 
<it  Love,  nut  of  superfluial  distortion  of  natural  fortas,  but  of  deep 
thougli  pUyful  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  Nature.  It  spring*  not 
K-«s  from  Ibo  heart  than  from  the  head ;  its  result  is  not  langhler, 
but  soiiieihing  far  kindlier  aud  better ;  ai  it  wvrc,  the  balm  which  n 
generous  spirit  poun  over  the  wounils  of  life,  and  vhleli  none  but 
a  generous  spirit  can  give  forth.  Such  humour  is  compaiible  with 
teodiTest  and  sublimoet  feelings,  or  mtber,  it  is  inoompatible  with 
tlie  want  of  them.  In  Kichler,  accordingly,  we  Snd  a  true  senii- 
bility  i  a  Bonneas,  lometiincs  u  aimple  humble  patboa,  which  w'orka 
iu  way  inin  every  heart.  Some  slight  incident  ia  carelessly  thrown 
before  ui :  we  smile  at  it  perhnpa,  but  with  n  smile  more  aad  than 
tear* ;  and  the  unpretending  passage  in  its  meagre  brevity  ainka 
deeper  Into  tJie  soul  than  aentimenlal  volumes. 

It  is  on  tbe  itrength  of  this  and  ita  accompanying  endowmenta, 
that  his  main  success  as  an  artist  depends.  Uis  favourite  chanuttert 
hare  always  a  dash  of  the  ridiculoiu  in  their  nrcumatancea  or  their 
composition,  perhaps  in  both:  tbcy  are  often  men  of  no  account; 
vain,  pour,  ignorant,  R^eble;  and  we  scarcely  know  how  it  is  that 
we  love  them ;  for  tbe  autlior  all  along  hna  been  laugiiing  no  luss 
heartily  llinn  we  at  their  ineptitudes ;  yet  so  it  is,  his  Fibcl,  hia  I^x- 
leln,  his  Siebenkiis,  even  his  Scbmelzle,  iusinunle  (liemeelrca  into 
our  B&ei.'ti<in9 ;  and  their  ullimnlc  place  is  closer  to  our  hearts  than 
llial  of  iiiimy  more  splendid  lieroes.    This  ia  the  teat  of  true  hu- 
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monr ;  no  wit,  no  garcasm,  no  knowledge  will  suffice ;  not  talent  bat 
genius  will  accomplish  the  result  It  is  in  studying  these  charndetv 
that  we  first  convince  ourselves  of  Richter's  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
poet,  of  a  true  creator.  For  .with  ail  his  wild  vagueness,  this  highest 
intellectual  honour  cannot  be  refhscd  him.  The  figures  and  scenes 
which  he  lajs  before  us,  distorted,  entangled,  indescribaUe  as  they 
seem,  have  a  true  poetic  existence;  for  we  not  only  hear  them, 
but  we  tee  them,  aiar'  off",  by  the  wondrous  lights  which  none  bat 
the  Poet,  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  that  word,  can  shed  over 
them. 

So  long  as  humour  will  avail  him,  his  management  eren  of  higher 
and  stronger  characters  may  still  be  pronounced  successful ;  but, 
whenever  humour  ceases  to  be  applicable,  his  success  is  more  or  less 
imperfect.  In  the  treatment  of  heroes  proper  he  is  seldom  com- 
pletely happy.  They  shoot  into  rugged  exaggeration  in  his  hands, 
their  sensibility  becomes  too  copious  and  tearful,  their  magnanimity 
too  fierce,  abrupt  and  thorough-going.  In  some  f^w  instances,  thfy 
ver^  towards  absolute  failure :  compared  with  their  less  ambitious 
brt'tliren,  thoy  are  almost  of  a  vulfjnr  cast;  with  all  their  brilliancr 
and  vigour,  too  like  that  positive,  (loteriiiinatc,  choleric,  volcanic 
class  of  ix?r8onaj;cs  whom  we  meet  with  so  fri'quently  in  novels; 
tliey  call  tliemselves  Men,  and  do  their  utmf>8t  to  prove  the  assertion, 
but  tliey  cannot  make  us  believe  it ;  for  after  all  their  vaponrinp  and 
8torminff  we  see  well  enough  that  they  are  but  Enpines,  with  no 
more  life  than  the  Freethinkers'  model  in  Mnrtinm  Srrihitrux,  the 
Nuremberg  Man,  who  operated  by  a  combination  of  pipes  and  le- 
vers, and  though  he  could  breathe  and  digest  perfectly,  and  even  rea- 
son as  well  as  most  country  parsons,  was  made  of  woo<l  ami  leather. 
In  the  general  conduct  of  such  histories  and  delineations,  Richter 
seldom  appears  to  advantage :  the  incidents  are  often  startling  and 
extravagant ;  the  whole  structure  of  the  story  has  a  rugged,  broken, 
huge,  artificial  aspect,  and  will  not  assume  the  air  of  truth.  Yet  its 
chasms  are  strangely  filled  up  with  the  costliest  mati'rials  ;  a  world, 
a  universe  of  wit  and  knowledge  and  fancy  and  imagination  has  sent 
its  fairest  products  to  adorn  the  edifice  ;  the  rude  and  rent  cydopean 
walls  are  resplendent  with  jewels  and  beaten  gold;  rich  stately 
foliage  screens  it,  the  balmiest  odours  encircle  it:  we  stand  aston- 
ished if  not  captivated,  delighted  if  not  charmed  by  the  artist  and 
his  art. 

By  a  critic  of  his  own  country,  Richter  has  been  named  a  Western 
Oriental,  an  epithet  which  Goethe  himself  is  at  the  pains  to  repro- 
duce and  illustrate  in  his  West'Oatlichtf^  Divan.  The  mildness,  the 
warm  all-comprehending  love  attributed  to  Oriental  poc.»t8,  may  in 
fact  be  discovered  in  Richter;  not  less  their  fantastic  exaggeration, 
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ftrfr  brllllsnt  cxtrnvnifflnw ;  nlxire  nil,  their  nvcrftowlnff  nbunilnni.'^, 
Uieir  Ijricnt  rllfTusnHMiii,  hb  if  writin^c  for  r(>iii1cr>  irh'i  vrem  attu- 
IK'tlier  pMMtru,  ti>  whnni  nn  tuniimcnl  »>util  bo  inu'lliifiblu  iinleas  ic 
were  exponnded  imd  dissrtii-d,  and  prraciili'd  unilrr  ilII  Im  iIioiibiiikI 
M|N-rt«.  In  itiiH  last  puint,  HiL-hler  ia  ino  miii^li  ad  Uri'-nul ;  Ilia 
TMasfoniile  ompnoriiigs  wouM  nfti-n  be  more  cffvcliTu  were  lliey  ihr 
briefer.  Wiihai.  howevur,  he  is  ■  Western  Orleritnl :  fa<?  tirm  in  the 
mtilRl  or  ciillirateil  Eiir(i[ic  In  Ihc  nineK^nch  oentiirj;  lie  lina  looked 
Willi  H  pnlient  »nil  piercing  eye  on  its  motley  w|«ct :  and  it  it  this 
Europv,  it  is  the  ctiHn^'s  of  ita  mnny-ooloured  life,  tliKt  mif  held  lip 
In  us  in  hia  works.  Hia  intijcot  ia  Lifo ;  tiis  clinaen  atuily  has  been 
Mnn,  Few  h»ye  known  tlie  world  better,  or  taken  nt  once  a  clearer 
dnd  a  kinillier  Tlew  of  its  conrems.  For  Rieliler'a  mind  is  nt  peace 
witli  ilaelf:  a  tnil<l,  iiumine,  beneficent  apirit  breathes  llirounh  hia 
works.  His  very  onti-nipl,  iif  which  lie  ia  by  no  means  iiicnpahle 
or  (paring,  ia  plaL'iit  and  loli^ntnt  |  his  aHtetinn  ia  warm,  tciiiler,  com- 
pTphfnsirF.  not  dwelling  amnng  the  iiisli  placea  at  the  world,  not 
Mind  ro  its  objects  when  found  amnntt  the  poor  and  lowly.  Nature 
In  all  her  tccnea  and  mnnifbttatinna  he  loves  with  a  deep,  nluitut  pos- 
■luiiate  hiTc;  from  the  siilpmn  phases  of  the  atairy  hiwYi^n  to  the 
aimple  Rnwerut  of  the  meadow,  hia  eye  and  hia  heart  are  open  li)r 
her  chsrma  mid  her  mystic  meatiingi.  Frotn  early  yeara,  he  ttlls  n», 
he  may  lie  said  to  have  almost  li»ed  under  the  open  aky :  here  lie 
could  recreate  himself,  here  be  atndicd,  here  he  otlen  wrote.  If  ia 
not  with  the  feelinir  of  a  mere  painter  and  Tiew-bantOT  that  he  looks 
Oil  Nalure  :  but  he  dwella  amid  ber  beautiea  and  solemnities  as  in  llie 
miinsion  of  a  Mother;  he  finds  iieace  in  her  niiyestic  pence;  he  wot' 
•llips,  in  tills  bouniliefa  Temple,  the  great  original  of  Peace,  tn  whom 
the  Kartli  and  the  futneaa  thereof  belongs.  For  Hiehler  does  not 
hide  from  us  that  be  loi>k<  to  the  Mnker  of  the  Tlniverse  as  to  hia 
Fathtrr;  that  in  his  lielief  nf  ninn'a  Immortnlity  lie*  the  aanetiiary 
at  his  spirit,  tlie  aolaee  nf  all  suflering.  the  solution  of  all  thnt  is 
nyalrrious  in  human  destiny.  The  wild  freedom  with  which  liu 
treats  the  dogmas  of  religion  must  not  mislead  us  to  suppose  that  he 
himself  is  irreligious  or  unbelieving.  It  is  Religion,  it  ia  Belief,  in 
whatever  doginas  expressed,  or  whether  expnwsed  in  any,  tliai  has 
ivcnneiled  for  him  the  eontrnilictinns  of  eiislenee.  that  has  aver- 
■prcnd  his  path  wiib  light,  and  ehaalened  the  flery  elements  of  hia 
■pint  by  mingling  with  them  Mercy  anil  Humility.  To  many  of  my 
readers  it  may  be  surprising,  that  in  Ihia  respect  Kichter  is  almost 
folltary  among  the  great  minds  of  his  eonnlry.  These  men  too. 
with  ti^w  exeepliuns,  seem  to  have  arriveil  at  spidlunl  pence,  at  full 
harmunioui  development  of  bi'lnjc;  hut  their  patii  to  it  hns  been 
diflbrenl.     In  Hichlor  alone,  iiiitoiii;  tht-  greiil  |aiid  ov 
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Mt  the  plus  far  troliiw  It. 

Of  Btduer-B  Work!  I  hatre  Isft  myeU  no  roan  fcg  lynWng  W^ 
TUiwUr  i  nor,  azo^  with  large  detaOi,  ooaU  the  tritMiM  of  *m« 
be  etlempted  with  aaj  proflt  BU  Nonia,  pokUehed  is  wbat  evdpi 
I  lM*e  not  eccurat^  tearned,  am  the  VkmtUm*  Uf  (iNvMlila 
Lodgeti  ;i^>aAn>(WUdOau]i  £«t«i  J^tMi,  KirgbMia  ^ &te» 
d>wAMf^(Iile  oTFibel)  or  to  tniMUto  the  «irit  eftt:  Ufc  i( 
Printer,  Aothor  of  the  CluittdiiRGbFriiav);  £^wdNl^wn*/b. 
Ml,  and  SAmJMt  Bam,  bete  preMirted  to  the  Bntflifa  n^Wi 
Xatmitejar'jBailmMc,  andtbe  JaMeNMT;  witli  two  efaw*  laffw 
aad  mim  amMdmia  itraeton,  O^p^w  and  ZBoa,  awk  of  vbkh  I 
liaTain  Iti  tnin  woi  nted  aa  hb  mHteipieoe:  the  ftnaer  ealjk 
known  to  DM.  Hiawork  onCiitklaflghaabecB  BMBtknad  ilnMi^t 
he  bai  alio  writleaon  BdneatloD,  a  Tolttmc  namad  £»aaa  f  tfaeCfaa- 
pana-thai  (CampanUn  Vale)  I  undentanJ  (o  turn  upon  the  Immortal- 
ily  of  tlie  Soul.  His  niiBwllaticoUB  and  fugitive  writing!  were  long 
to  enumerate,  Kesays.  fantiuieB,  ajiologuea.  drenniB,  hare  aj^mred 
in  variuus  periodicala  :  the  best  of  tlicse  ptrformnnces,  vollccted  and 
leviaeil  by  himself,  were  publislied  Borne  ycaxa  ago,  under  the  title 
i>f  UtrbU-BUmiw  (Autumnal  Flora).  Tliere  is  also  a  ChralBnalkit 
(what  «c  should  call  Bt-'auties)  of  Richler,  in  four  volumea. 

To  charactcriae  tiioae  works  would  be  difficult  after  the  ftilleal  in- 
spection ;  (o  describe  tliem  to  English  readers  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible. Whctlier  poetical,  {diilusophicat,  didactic,  or  bntwtic,  lliey 
seem  all  to  be  emblems,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  singDlar  mind 
where  tliey  originated.  As  a  whole,  the  flnl  perusal  of  tbem,  mam 
particularly  10  a  foreigner,  is  almost  infallibly  oBfensiTe ;  and  neither 
Iheir  meaning,  nor  their  no-meaning,  is  tu  be  discerned  without  long 
and  sedulous  study.  They  are  a  tropical  wilderness,  full  of  endless 
tortuosities  ;  but  with  the  tairesl  flowers,  and  the  coolest  fountains  ; 
now  overarching  us  with  high  umbrageous  gloom,  now  opening  in 
long  gorgeous  vistas.  Wc  wander  tlirough  them  enjoying  their  wild 
grandeur  i  and  by  degrees,  our  liHlf-conlcmptUOOs  wonder  at  the  Au- 
thor passes  into  reverence  and  love.  Bis  &ce  was  long  hid  from  ns : 
but  wo  see  him  at  length,  in  the  firm  shape  of  spiritual  manhood  .  a 


iDtotlMttully,  «Dil  whom  he  *w1iil  to  hSTo  LuTed  u 
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Vast  and  nioet  fingulu'  nature,  bat  vindicnting  liia  eiDgiiUr  nature 
bj  Ihe  fnrve.  the  beauty  nnd  benignity  wliicli  pervade  il.  In  fine, 
we  joyfully  neeepi  liim  tor  what  he  is.  and  wiw  mpwit  to  bo,  The 
grawB.  the  poliBli,  iIjc  sprif^lilly  uIc^Anvies  wliteli  belong  to  men  of 
lighter  iimke.  «u  i^annot  look  Ibr  or  dumaiiJ  from  him.  His  niovc- 
menl  i*  esientislly  ilow  hihI  cumbToUB.  lot  he  iidvsnueB  nut  with  oav 
houlCy,  but  with  s  whole  mind;  with  inlclleet,  anil  pathin,  nnd  wit, 
hdI  IinmoiiF,  mil  imnginntion,  moving  onward  like  a  mighty  host, 
motley,  pondcroua.  invguUr  and  imMiililile.  Ht  ia  not  iiiry,  spark- 
ling oni)  precise;  but  deep,  billowy  and  vast.  The  melody  o(  his 
Iwiuru  is  not  eipreiicd  in  common  note-mark*,  or  written  down  by 
the  crilii»l  gatuut;  fur  il  is  wild  and  mnnifold;  iu  voice  is  likv  ilie 
volue  or  oataractt  and  the  lonnding  of  primeval  forests.  Tn  rp«blc 
nra  it  is  discorl.  but  to  cars  that  understand  it  deep  m^eslic  niusjo. 
It)  Ills  own  country,  wu  an>  told,'  "  Richter  lias  been  in  fashion, 
then  out  of  TashioD,  llien  in  It  aipiin ;  till  at  Inst  he  has  been  rolled 
fiir  abore  all  fashion,"  which  indeed  is  his  proper  place.  What  hta 
fttc  will  he  in  England  Is  now  to  be  decided.  Conld  niui:h-respected 
C0ans«ls  tram  admirers  nf  Richter  have  availeil  with  me.  he  had  not 
at  present  been  put  upon  liia  trial.  Predictions  are  unanimous  lliat 
here  lie  will  be  condemned  or  even  neglected.  Of  my  conntrymen, 
in  Uiis  amall  instance,  I  have  ventured  to  tliiiik  otherwise.  To 
those,  it  is  true,  ''  the  i|«i'e  of  whose  Heaven  diwa  not  extend  more 
tlian  tlirve  ells,"  aud  who  understand  and  porceive  tliat  with  theae 
three  ells  the  Canopy  of  the  Univetse  terminBtes,  Hiehler  will  justly 
enough  ap["ear  a  monster,  &oqi  witliout  the  ver^re  of  warm  ihree^ill 
Oeatitn ;  and  their  duty,  with  regard  to  him,  will  hmit  itself  to 
chacing  him  forth  of  the  habitable  World,  back  again  Into  his  tiatlve 
Cliaot.  If  wc  Judge  of  works  of  an,  as  the  French  do  of  language, 
wllii  a  CHo  ne  fr  liii  jmi.  Kichter  will  not  eioape  his  doom ;  for  it  Is 
too  true  that  he  respects  not  Ilie  majesty  of  Use  and  Woni,  and 
has  said  and  tliouglit  much  which  ia  by  no  means  usually  said  nnd 
ttianijhi.  Iq  Rngland,  howcTer,  such  prlniiiEdes  of  literary  jurispru- 
dence are  rnrer,  To  nuiny,  1  may  hope,  even  Diis  dhu  glimjiae  of  a 
s|nril  tike  Iticliler'a  will  be  gratifying ;  and  if  it  can  luirdly  bo  ex- 
pecleil  that  their  Brat  judgment  of  him  will  be  favourable,  ciirioaity 
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nuiy  be  awakened,  and  a  leoond  and  a  tnier  Jodgmenty  on  ampler 
grounds  and  maturer  reflection,  maj  foUoir.  Hla  larger  vorin  mosl 
ultimatelj  become  known  to  ut ;  tbej  dcserre  it  better  than  thoo* 
aands  which  have  had  that  honour. 

Of  the  two  WorkM  here  oflered  to  the  reader,  little  ipedal  eicpla- 
nation  it  required.  SekmM^n  Jamnnaf  I  have  not  found  noticed  bjr 
any  of  hit  German  critics ;  and  must  give  it  on  my  own  respooaibil- 
itj,  as  one  of  the  most  finished,  as  it  is  at  least  one  of  the  eimplesty 
among  his  smaller  humorous  performances.  Tk»  iAfi  ofFixlein,  no 
stepchild  in  its  own  oountiy,  seems  ncTertheless  a  much  more  imma- 
ture, as  it  is  a  much  eariier  composition.  I  select  it  not  without  re- 
luctance ;  rather  from  necessity  than  preiSirenoe.  Its  fonlta,  I  am  too 
sure,  will  strike  us  much  sooner  than  its  beauties ;  and  even  by  the 
friendliest  and  most  patient  critic,  it  must  be  admitted  that  among 
the  latter,  many  of  our  Author's  highest  qualities  are  by  no  means 
exhibited  in  fuU  concentration,  nay,  that  some  of  them  are  wanting 
altogether,  or  at  best,  indicated  rather  than  evinced.  Let  the  reader 
accept  it  with  such  allowances  ;  not  as  Richter's  best  novel,  which  it 
is  far  from  bcinj^,  but  simply  as  his  shortest  complete  one ;  not  as  a 
f\ill  impress  of  him,  but  as  a  faint  outline,  intended  rather  to  excite 
curiosity  than  to  satisfy  it.  On  the  whole,  Richter's  is  a  mind  pe- 
culiarly difficult  to  represent  by  specimen ;  for  its  elements  are 
complex  and  various,  and  it  is  not  more  by  quality  than  by  quantity 
that  it  impresses  us. 

Both  Works  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  in  their  full  dimen- 
sions, with  all  their  appurtenances,  strangre  as  some  of  these  may 
appear.  If  the  language  seem  rugged,  heterogeneous,  perplexed,  the 
blame  is  not  wholly  mine.  Kichter's  style  may  be  pronounced  the 
most  untranslatable,  not  in  German  only,  but  in  any  other  modern 
literature.^  Let  the  English  reader  fancy  a  Burton  writing,  not  an 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  but  a  foreign  romance,  through  the  scriptory 
organs  of  a  Jeremy  Bentham  !  Richter  exhausts  all  the  powers  of 
his  own  most  ductile  language :  what  in  him  was  overstrained  and 
rude,  would  naturally  become  not  less  but  more  so  in  the  hands  of 
his  translator. 

1  The  following  long  title  of  a  little  German  Book  I  maj  quote  by  way  of  pmna- 
nition :  '•  K.  Rei!chold'9  Lexicon  for  Jkaw  Paul's  Works^  or  Explanation  of  all  tike 
foreif^t  Wbr(f5  and  unuswtl  Modes  of  Speech  wkieh  occur  in  his  Writinffs ;  with  sAort 
Notices  of  the  historical  Persons  and  Facts  therein  attuded  to;  and  plain  Germmn 
Versions  of  the  most  difficult  Passages  in  the  Context.  A  necessary  Assistant  for  o/l 
who  icoidd  read  those  Works  with  Profit.  First  Volyme  containing  Lktaha.  Lrip- 
lig,  1808."  Unhappily,  with  thin  Pint  Yolnme,  K.  Relnhold  Mems  to  have  Rtopped 
fhort.  More  than  once,  in  the  (bUowing  paften,  have  I  longed  ftw  his  help :  and 
been  forced  at  last  to  rent  satisfied  with  a  meaning,  and  too  imperfect  a  coiivirtloa 
that  it  was  the  right  one. 
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For  this,  ami  many  other  offences  of  my  Author,  apologies  might 
be  attempted ;  but  mucli  as  I  wish  for  a  favourable  sentence,  it  is  not 
meet  tliat  Riciitcr,  in  the  Literary  Judgment-hall,  should  appear  as 
a  culprit;  or  solicit  suffrages,  which,  if  he  cannot  claim  them,  are 
unavailing.  With  the  hundred  real,  and  the  ten  thousand  seeming 
weaknesses  of  his  cause,  a  fair  trial  is  a  thing  he  will  court  rather 
than  dread. 


GOETHE. 

The  distinguishe<l  and  peculiar  man,  who  occupies  the  last  volume 
in  our  Collection,  has  lightened  the  task  of  his  biographers  and  critics, 
by  a  work  of  great  interest,  which  he  has  liimself  given  to  the  world, 
and  of  which  s(»me  more  or  less  accurate  resemblance  is  also  before 
tlie  English  reader.  In  his  Dichtung  unci  Wahrheit,  Goethe  has  ac- 
complished the  difficult  problem  of  autobiography  with  what  seems  a 
singular  success  :  here,  in  the  kindest  and  coolest  spirit,  he  conducts 
us  through  the  scenes  of  his  past  existence ;  unfolds  with  graphic 
clearness,  and  light  gay  dignity,  whatever  influenced  the  formation 
of  his  character  and  mode  of  thought ;  depicting  all  with  the  knowl- 
c<lgc  of  a  chief  actor,  and  the  calm  impartial  penetration  of  a  8))ecta- 
tor ;  speaking  of  himself  as  many  would  wish,  but  few  are  able,  to 
speak  of  themselves  :  In  the  temper  of  a  third  party,  and  not  sooner 
or  not  farther  than  others  are  desirous  and  entitled  to  hear  that  sub- 
ject treated.  If  the  old  remark  is  true,  that  a  faithful  secret-history 
of  the  humblest  human  being  would  be  attractive  and  instructive  to 
the  highest,  this  picture  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  growth  of  a  Goethe 
may  well  be  considered  as  deserving  no  common  attention.  I  am 
sorry  to  understand  that  the  English  version  of  the  work  is  not  from 
the  German,  but  from  the  French  :  judging  by  the  size  of  the  book, 
the  business  of  curtailment  in  this  Life  of  Goethe  must  have  been  pro- 
ceeded in  with  a  liberal  and  fearless  hand  ;  it  seems  also  that  there 
are  additions,  which  probably  are  still  more  offensive.  To  this  copy 
of  the  portrait,  defaced  and  distorted  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be,  I  must 
not  refer  the  reader  :  yet  all  that  can  be  attempted  here  is  a  few 
slight  sketches,  more  in  the  way  of  commentary  than  of  narrative. 

Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  was  born  at  Frankfort  cm  the  Mayn, 
on  the  28th  of  August  1749.  The  station  and  circumstances  of  his 
family  were  of  a  favourable  sort :  his  father  bore  the  title  of  Imperial 
Councillor,  and  though  personally  unconnected  with  active  affairs, 
stood  in  close  relation  with  the  influential  and  cultivated  classes  of 
the  community.  Both  parents  appear  likewise  to  have  been  of  a  de- 
terminate and  genuine  form  of  mind,  possessing  many  virtues,  and  no 
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incongldenible  thare  of  InteUectoal  gifts  and  atteinmeiitB.  In  the 
height  of  hit  flune,  it  mm  obeerred  of  Goethe,  that  hit  tnie-hearled, 
idiomallo  and  ezpitstalTe  ttjle  of  tpeedi  recalled  hit  mother  to  mem- 
ory ;  who,  while  nunlDg  her  Ihir  boy  on  her  knee,  had  little  dreamed 
that  in  him  bar  own  good  and  kindly  character  wat  to  be  ttantflg- 
nred  to  snch  beauty  and  enlargement,  and  transmitted  In  glorioos 
emblems  to  distant  countries  and  succeeding  ages.  The  flUfaer,^ 
course,  was  fkshioned  in  a  more  rugged  mould,  and  teemt  alto  to 
haye  been  originally  of  stoner  stuff;  a  rigorousp  abrupt,  positive  and 
thoroughgoing  man ;  somewhat  of  a  humcvist,  fbr  he  actually  buflt 
his  house  from  tbo  top  downwards ;  tes^  and  indomitable,  but  not 
ill-natured  or  ungenerous ;  dear  in  his  peroeptiotts,  as  he  wat  reso- 
lute in  his  actions ;  and  withal  of  an  honest  and  manly  heart  BoA 
these  modes  of  character  appear  to  have  united  in  the  ton ;  the  live- 
liett  susceptibility  of  all  sorts  was  superadded  to  them ;  and  the 
scene  he  lired  in  acted  on  him  with  strong  and  oom^cated  Influ- 
ences. These  earliest  images  of  his  memory  he  has  set  befbre  us 
with  the  most  graceful  simplicity  in  the  work  above  referred  to :  the 
asiK'cts  of  life  in  Gothic  Frankfort,  with  its  old  German  minds  and 
old  German  manners,  are  brought  home  to. our  eyes  ;  we  walk 
among  rich  old-fashioned  wondrous  objects,  and  converse  with  ori}?- 
inals  as  wondrous  and  old-fashioned  as  their  abode. 

Goethe  was  destined,  as  his  fatlier  had  been,  for  the  profession  of 
law  ;  and  in  due  time,  he  went  successively  to  lieipzig  and  Strasborg, 
to  prepare  for,  and  to  undertake,  the  study  of  it.  But  his  quick, 
impassioned  and  discursive  mind,  impressed  by  the  most  varied  im- 
pulses, was  continually  diverging  into  many  provinces  remote  enough 
from  this  his  appointed  occupation  :  for  which,  as  was  naturally  to 
be  expected,  he  had  never  shown  any  preference ;  though,  from  time 
to  time,  he  had  not  failed  to  prosecute,  with  fits  of  resolute  diligence, 
the  tasks  prescribed  hy  it.  In  1771,  he  obtained  his  degree  :  but  if 
the  form  of  his  outward  life  might  now  seem  clear  and  determined, 
his  inward  world  was  still  in  a  state  of  uproar  and  disorder.  The 
ambition  of  wealth  and  official  celebrity  would  not  seize  him  with 
due  force :  a  thousand  vague  purposes,  and  vehement  wislies,  and 
brightest  and  blackest  forecastings,  were  conflicting  within  him  ;  for 
a  strong  spirit  was  here  struggling  to  body  itself  forth  from  the  most 
discordant  elements  ;  and  what  was  at  last  to  rise  as  a  fair  universe 
of  thought  still  rolled  as  a  dim  and  wasteful  chaos. 

By  degrees,  however,  after  not  a  little  sufl^ering  in  many  hard  con- 
tests with  himself  and  his  circumstances,  he  began  to  emerge  from 
these  troubles  :  light  dawned  on  his  course  ;  and  his  true  destination, 
a  life  of  literatun.*,  iK'cramc  more  and  more  plain  to  him.  His  first 
efforts  were  crowned  with  a  success  well  calculated  to  confirm  him 
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in  nitA  purpoica.  Gei:  ••an  BrrlichiHgrn,  on  liiiloriul  ilrnnM  of  the 
Fi'Uilnl  A(tci,  I^lp(t■^L'd  in  ITiS;  by  Ihe  urigiiiAlily  hotli  uf  it«  m\> 
ji^ts  anrl  iia  exeuutinn,  nitniclilig  llie  publk  evv  to  llie  yuuiig  nutlior: 
tuiJ  nexl  year  liis  fSanvwi  of  Wertrr  nxs  likr  n  liti-mry  mi'tpor  on 
the  world ;  and  carrivd  hit  name  on  Jto  hUzrng  winjjEs,  not  an]y  nv^r 
Gernmny.  but  into  the  remotest  comem  of  Eiiroi».  Tlie  chief  inci- 
ilenl  of  tli!«  work  bxl  bivn  lUBgealed  by  a  tragical  calastrnplie,  which 
had  occurred  in  hii  neiglibaurliond.  during  u  residence  at  Wetstlar  : 
tUv  cniotions  aiid  delliutilionB  which  ^re  life  to  it;  llie  th^uc  im- 
paMioned  longing.  Ihe  moody  melancholy,  tlie  wayward  loic  and  in- 
dignalioo,  the  toft  tilling  ami  the  stem  philotophy,  which  chamctcr- 
Ise  the  hero,  he  had  drawn  tenia  liia  own  pasE  or  actual  exprrience. 
Tlie  worka  jiut  mentioned,  fliough  noble  ipecimenB  of  youthfiil 
talrnt,  are  still  not  «u  mauh  disdiigQlBhed  by  Ibelr  intriniic  merile, 
oa  by  tlicir  iplendid  fortune.  It  would  be  difficult  tu  name  two 
boukl,  wliich  have  eiercised  a  deeper  inSuoncv  nn  the  «iib9«iiucnl 
licemturt!  of  Europe,  than  theae  two  perfurmanceH  of  a  young:  author; 
hit  fliat-fruilB,  the  produce  of  hii  twenty.fburth  year.  iFrrler  up- 
p««re<]  lo  Beiio  Che  henrts  of  men  in  all  quBiiera  of  the  world,  and  lu 
utter  for  thcui  the  word  which  they  had  long  been  wnlting  to  hear. 
As  uiuatly  liappeui,  tiK>,  this  same  word  onee  uttered  was  souti  abun- 
danliy  ropenlvd;  spoken  in  all  dialwts,  and  chanted  through  all  tlie 
notei  of  the  unmut,  till  nl  Icnstlh  the  sound  of  it  had  grown  a  wcsri- 
new  rather  than  a  pleasure.  Sceptical  sentinicniality,  fiew-liuntinj;, 
love,  fricndhhip,  aiiicide  nnd  despcrpiion.  became  the  ttaple  of  lilentry 
warej  and  though  Ihe  epidemic,  after  a  long  cnurBe  ofyenrs.  subsided 
in  Germany,  it  reappeared  with  various  niodiflcntions  in  other  coun- 
triei :  nnd  everywhere  nhundanl  Cracea  of  its  good  and  bad  eOeclis  ar« 
atill  to  be  disccmei.  The  ftiTlune  of  DtrliehiBsea  uiilA  tAa  Iron  llaml, 
though  less  sudden,  yiu  by  no  inenns  lets  exalted.  In  his  own 
country,  (Vafi,  though  he  now  stands  solitary  and  childless,  became 
the  parent  of  an  innunicrHhle  progeny  of  chivalry  phiys,  feudal  dc- 
Itnealioni,  and  poelico-iintiquBrian  performances ;  which,  though  long 
ago  ilecenaed.  made  noise  enough  in  their  day  nnd  generation :  and 
with  ourselves  his  influence  hits  been  perhaps  sdll  more  remarkable. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  flrsl  literary  enlerjirise  was  a  traiisUlion  of  Giut 
m  BrrliMnffen !  and  if  genius  coutd  Iw  comniunicaled  like  Instruc- 
tion, we  might  call  this  work  of  Goethe's  the  prime  cause  of  .l/amtio* 
Mid  the  ladg  of  (*c  fjitf,  with  all  that  has  followed  ffom  the  same 
orealive  hand.  Truly,  a  grain  of  seed  that  has  lighted  In  the  right 
•oil  I  For  if  not  firmer  and  fiirer.  it  Iims  grown  to  be  taller  and 
broader  than  any  other  tree ;  and  all  tlie  nations  of  the  Earth   arc 

[fill  yeorly  gnlhcrinp  nf  iis  ti-uit. 

K3ut  uverlookirj;  Ilii'«i'  spiriliiid  (leiienluKies.  wliidi  bring  little  cer- 
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'  talntr  ud  Utile  pniflt.  It  cuy  be  eafldant  to  ohtwre  of  girfiilf«j»i 
■  nd  WiriD',  tbM  thcj  ■tand  pramlnent  amaqc  tha  «gMa,ar,  at  Oe 
my  kut,  Mnons  tbe  •iguli.of  a  gimtehmagt  In  aodMn  fliew. 
ton.  Tbe  temw  dlneted  mu'a  mt^nhM  with  ■  aew  &*»  to  A« 
fiutorMqiMeflbetoaf  dwPut;  and  tbe  letter,  te  the  tnt  tfaamat- 
tempted  the  nun  acewato  delinaertnti  of  ■  t3am  tt  Itt^ngt,  deeply 
Important  to  modem  ninde ;  but  fbr  vUdi  out  aUir  jfottrj  o&enA 


tbat  aitae  from  paMkw  InoqikUe  of  bdog  Qaa««tted  Into  nolioa,  aai 
bdoog  ebleflf  to  an  a^e  ai    ~  ~  ' 
onr  own.    Thli,  notwUbal 

eilit  in   Werier  itnlf,  and  tha  b 

which  it  caUed  fbrdi  &  othen,  ft  a  U^  gnlta  wUdi  a 

be  deaied  it    Tbe  Enj^iih  reada  0 

CDTTCDt  Tentoa  of  IfaKr  it  mutilated  and  inaconma :  itot 

tbroagii  tlw  all-inbduing  raedimn  of  Ibe  French ;  ibota  of  in  cnmliQ 

atrength  ;  with  ita  melancliolj  rendered  mandlla;  he  bera  nidnead 

tram  llie  itately  ^oom  of  a  brokcn-hcirUid  poet  to  tbe  tearful  wcbd- 

gling  of  a  dyspeptic  tailar. 

One  of  tliG  Tery  flrat  to  pLTceire  llic  &ulU  of  theae  works,  and  the 
ridii^uiuus  GxtravaganiK!  of  clieir  im[t£tora,  whs  Goethe  hinuelf.  Jn 
this  unlooked-for  and  unexampled  popularity,  he  waa  fiir  ihiin  feeling 
tlmt  he  Jiad  atlaincd  his  nbjvct :  lliie  flnt  outpouring  of  his  m>u1  had 
cnlnied  its  ngitations,  not  exhausted  or  evi;D  indicated  its  slnnKth; 
and  be  now  began  to  see  afar  off"  a  luutb  higher  region,  ■■  well  a* 
glimpses  of  the  tniL'k  by  which  it  might  be  reaiibed.  To  coltiiate 
bis  own  spirit,  nut  only  as  an  aullior,  but  as  a  man  ;  lo  obtun  domin- 
ion over  it,  and  wield  lis  resourcea  as  inelrunients  in  tbe  serrict  of 
what  seemed  Good  and  Beautiful,  had  been  his  object  more  or  leu 
distinclly  from  the  first,  ns  it  is  tliat  of  all  true  men  in  their  acTend 
■pheres,  Acciirding  to  his  own  deep  maxim,  that  '  Doubt  of  ary 
•ort  can  only  be  removed  by  Action,'  this  objeut  liad  now  become 
more  clear  to  him ;  and  he  may  be  said  lo  iiave  pursued  it  to  the 
present  hour,  willi  a  comprt'henaiveness  and  unwearied  peraeret^ 
anci?,  rarely  if  ever  exompliflod  in  the  history  of  such  a  mind. 

liis  external  relations  had  already  ceased  (o  obatmct  bim  in  this 
pursuit,  and  they  now  became  more  iavountbic  than  ever.  In  1776, 
the  Heir  Apparent  of  \Veimar  was  passing  through  Frankfort;  on 
which  occasion,  by  ilie  intervention  of  some  friends,  he  waited  upon 
Goethe.  The  visit  must  liave  iMvn  mutually  agreeable ;  for  a  short 
time  afterwards,  tbe  young  author  was  invited  to  Court ;  apparently, 
to  contribute  his  assistance  in  various  literary  institutions  and  ar- 
rangi'mcnta,  then  proceeding  or  contemplated;  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  honourable  call,  he  accordingly  settled  at  Weimar,  with  tbe  title 
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\mtk,  and  tlie  aetiul  ilignit;  of  a  place  in  ihe  VtHtgium,  or 
The  LH)[inexlun,  begun  unilvr  mull  IkvDunblc  nuapicc*, 
tiacv  conlinued  uufiiipoired,  hna  bv^n  productive  of  impor- 
uutt  canaoiuctia-'i,  not  oa\y  to  Weimar,  but  to  nil  Germany.  The 
nublv  pur|>ose  underlnkcn  bf  the  Ducliex  Amelia,  was  Kaluusly  for- 
warded by  the  yoting  Duke  on  liU  acn;cnion  ;  under  nhoie  influence, 
■upporli'd  and  direclt-d  by  bit  new  Counuillor,  tliis  incoiiiidcmble 
•late  has  gsinud  fbr  iiiclf  a  ih!ri-r  diiltncCion  than  any  of  its  larger, 
richer,  or  more  warlilce  rival*.  By  ilegrcea,  wliatevor  was  brighteM 
in  tliv  genius  ut'  Germany  had  bven  gathered  to  this  little  Court:  it 
flamlcal  ibealre  was  under  Ihe  lupcrintcndenue  of  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler ;  hero  Wicland  taught  and  lung ;  in  the  pulpit  was  Ilenk-r  ;  and 
poMeiiiny  aucli  a  four,  ihe  Btuall  town  of  Weimar,  tome  Iwenly  yean 
agii,  might  challenge  the  proudest  capital  of  the  world  t^i  match  it  in 
ialelhH.'lual  weallh.  Occupied  to  profllably  to  his  country,  oud  bon- 
Durably  to  himself,  Goethe  eontlnueil  rising  in  eitimalion  with  bia 
Prinue :  by  degrn^s,  a  political  was  aildvd  to  his  literary  inttueuue ; 
in  IT7<J  he  becanie  Privy  Coundilor;  Preeidenl  in  \.l%'i;  and,  at 
leuglh.  after  ids  return  from  Italy,  where  be  liad  (pent  two  year*  in 
various  studies  and  observation,  he  was  a|ipolnled  Minister ;  a  post 
whicli  lie  only  a  Itw  years  ago  resigned,  on  his  flual  rvdrement  IWim 
pdbliu  afliiirn.  In  this,  bis  aecond  country,  be  tUll  resides.  The 
Uerruiui  biographies  are  careful  lo  liifurni  us  lliat  by  Lie  Duke  of 
Weimar  he  was  ennoblcil ;  und  decorated  by  Alexander  and  Napo- 
leon, and  various  oilier  kiii);i>  and  kaisers,  willi  Ibeir  several  insignia 
of  Iranour. 

A  mucli  purer  and  more  imperishable  series  of  hnnoun  he  has 
earned  for  himself,  by  tlie  peaceful  ellbrts  of  his  own  genius,  His 
actJTe  duties  wore,  at  all  times,  more  or  less  Inlimali'ly  connecled 
with  literature  i  Ihej  acera  not  to  have  obstructed  the  silent  htboun 
of  his  closet :  and  perhaps  they  rather  forwarded  the  great  liusiness 
of  his  lilt.  B  thorough  univcisal  culture  of  all  Ms  being.  Goethe's  hU- 
totj'  ii  a  picture  of  the  most  diverse  studies  and  acquisitions :  Ulera- 
turo  Iw  lias  tried  successfully  in  nearly  every  one  ofits  departments ; 
Willi  Art,  ancient  and  modem,  he  has  Ikmiliorised  himself  beyond  a 
Tiral ;  Seienoe,  also,  he  seems  to  have  surveyed  with  nn  careleas  or 
fifebU  eye.  and  his  contributiona  to  several  of  its  branches,  particu- 
larty  of  Botany  and  Opiies,  have  been  tbankt^illy  received  by  Iheir 
professors,  Somu  of  uur  readers  may  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the 
painted  Diagram  of  Mcuntain-altitudes  which  ornaments  tlicir  libra- 
ries, exhibiting  in  one  vie*  the  successive  elevations  of  the  Olobe, 
was  devised  by  the  Author  of  f!iw«  and  Thr  Surrovt  of  WrrUr. 

Goelhe'n  purely  lilcrnry  works  nmoiint  In  belwi-en  twenty  and 
thirty  considerable  volumes.    A  I 


ki 


"VldMiit  not*  or  Mnnmt,  wmM  b*  pMplMtlaff  ntWr  Umm  la 
tfn ;  Hid  te  KM  or  eoMaiMit  of  A*  bwnfalMt  fatt<MrftMM»Hiil» 
wntoonunw.  Ib  th«  ptvrfaw  rf  «ht  Pmm*,.  fiMlHIm.  iB^— ^ 
4ii^aM(,  ud  Millltwkt  cT  HgiiMr  piMM,  «•  hmm  iMMbM.-MMi- 
titM  to  poodlw  dMInotiom  tbe  iniftdjr  of  gWyi^-BMiw— *  *■ 
pli^  of  Am(.    Tbt  flnt  pabin,  in  rinpls  gwciMiiMi.  <fc«  pMlfe 


|iiA«M.    Tba  NMMd,  of  » itffl  dMp«r  (d 

■ivmfltfow  baditloB  of  An*,  lb«  coattM  of  tt»  goid  priMlfii  ii 

bmiMnutBMwMitlMlMd;  the  •troggle  oT  lb*'*  8«d  aarfMl^ 


>U  tnw  poMBi ;  but  hwc  bMtad  diicotl/,  «Mi  *  wild  Mmtoihit  Im- 
pnwdnawn,  wfalcb  dhttngidrtM  fltU  pbr  fros  "nrj  «tbar^  Mmt 


Another  lingvlH  perfbnuauM  of  Ooetb«'«  it  Jta'nwd*  AdK  a 
poetic  venkm  of  tlie  oM  til«.  Mid  to  ba  origin^  &  Hrnhdhali 
pi>Iitica!  pasquinade,  and  which  exists  in  Engliali,  under  the  corrr- 
■ponding  tirle  or  Regaard  the  Foi.  Goethe's  vork  is  written  in  hex- 
ameters, in  twelve  books,  like  SDOther  £neid  :  a  wondrous  aflUr ; 
Imbued  with  the  truest  humour,  full  of  marvellous  imitations,  gm- 
tesquc  dcscripttona,  and  manifold  moralities.  If  beasts  could  spetfk. 
we  should  surely  expect  them  to  express  their  '  general  vievi '  ai 
they  are  made  to  do  in  this  epos :  the  ass  here  is  a  philosophical  mas- 
ticator of  thistles  nnd  gorse  ;  Bruin  thinks,  and  talks,  and  acts,  like 
a  very  bear;  and  '  Malaperlus  the  Fortrpss'  is  still  reiiolent  of  mur- 
dered poultry.  Nor  is  this  strange  mimicry  the  sole  charm  of  the 
work  ;  for  there  is  methcKl  in  its  madness  ;  across  these  marvellous 
delineations  we  discern  n  deeper  signifleance.  It  is  a  parody  of  hu- 
man life,  aa  it  were,  a  magic  picture,  with  forma  of  the  wildest  mirth. 
which,  while  we  gaie  on  them,  sadden  Into  serious  and  inatructiTe. 
though  alill  smiling,  monitors.  Hermaa  and  OonOhta  is  also  written 
in  hexameters,  and  with  a  clicerflil  earnestness,  which  has  reconi' 
mended  it  to  great  tkvour  with  the  Germans.  Tou  see  it  printed  in 
gay  miniature,  with  gilding  nnd  decorations  ;  and  friend  testiSea  his 
kindness  to  fHcnd  by  the  present  of  this  Cieic  Epm, 

In  the  Ilomance  department.  Goethe  has  written  several  works, 
and  on  peculiar  principles.  Besidoa  Wfrlitr,  we  have  WilMm  Mtit- 
fer'j  Apprtnlietihip.  and  Die  Wahloenm«diKhaflf«  (The  Elective  Affin- 
ities) ;  and  Ave  years  ago  he  published  the  Aral  volume  <^  WiiMm 
Mtiiler't  TraivU,  a  fragment  which  the  reader  is  now  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  perusing.  These  performances,  lhouf(h  bearing  the 
eommon  name  of  novel,  are  of  very  varied  quality  t  and  some  of 
them  but  ill  represented  by  so  trivial  a  title.     Wilhdm  iSaMa-'t  Ap- 
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-pnmtlauliip,  tor  tnttnnce,  wlintoier  nwj'  Ix^  iIkhiijIii  uf  it  in  oilier 
mpHCM.  luu  ■  ilei-'twr  uttjvtt  tlinu  man;  n  pueiu  Kliii;))  liw  vailed 
iUelfcplc:  nor  wu  il  liulily  or  okrijjcHlj  liuildlvJ  tugutliur  witliuut 
■tiidy  ;  fur  this  dovcI,  il  wuulil  itppear,  Ihv  ton  jrears  in  [liv  Autliof's 
mind  Hnd  hawl.  Diir  yvar  Iwigcr  tlukti  wen  lliu  llornlinii  period. 
Like  many  of  Ills  otlivr  *roriu.  Mu'alxr  hat  Culled  rurth  ■  niiiiK'roui 
•vriei  of  imiuliniM :  but  the  alrengtii  of  such  pTuducIioni  Urn  Wat  in 
tin  Ainu  iliati  in  tin.'  GulMiuwe,  wliicli  it  in  not  au  easy  lu  ixipy  '.  und 
•cconllngi}',  when  ruiist  of  tbcm  'Art-noveis'  »Te  foryHtlen,  J/fintrr 
klunc  oontinues  riaing  in  fileem.  Exuept  the  IValJitneaniltKliaflin, 
•U  Ooelbe'a  notvla  >n:  now  in  EIn);li^. 

Of  hU  nutntmu*  short  Pucnia  it  ii  difficult  to  wy  >  well-weighed 
word ;  for  they  Are  iif  nil  sorts,  gay  and  grove,  descri|itiTU,  lyrical, 
didactic  idyllic,  eplgramauilic ;  and  of  all  Iheic  species,  ttie  uomitiDti 
name,  willioul  long  expositioos,  would,  when  applietl  to  liira,  excite 
a  fiilie  idea.  Goethe  is  luiwlicre  tDot«  entirely  original,  more  tiuci- 
Rating,  more  indetierilmlilc,  tluin  in  liis  smaller  poems.  One  quality 
which  tery  generally  marks  them,  particularly  thoM  of  >  Utur  date, 
ii  their  peculiar  expres*iTene«s,  tlieir  fulnesi  of  meaning.  A  (ingle 
tiling  is  Mid,  and  a  Ihonaind  tilings  are  indicated.  They  are  spells 
which  L'leuve  lu  our  memory,  nod  by  which  we  summon  tieautiAtl 
spirits  from  the  Titaty  deep  uf  tliougbt-  Oflcn  at  the  flrat  aspect 
tliey  apttenr  commnnpliKe,  or  altogctlmr  destitule  of  aigniOcunce  : 
we  looli  at  the  lines  on  the  canvns  ;  and  tlii-y  seem  (nreLess  daslwa, 
mere  random  sirohes,  reprvsentinp  notlilng  satq  the  uopriees  of  tlwir 
autliur  i  wu  cliaiige  our  place,  we  shiH  awl  shift,  till  we  find  tlui  righl 
point  of  view ;  and  nil  at  oneo  a  bir  figure  starts  into  being,  enuircled 
Willi  prsces  and  liglit  oharms,  nnd  by  ila  witcherie*  nitracting  heart 
anil  minrl.  In  his  arniga  \iv  recalls  In  us  t1i'i»e  of  ShnlupeHre :  iliey 
are  not  apeecliel,  bol  musical  tones;  llle  sentiment  is  not  staltpd  in 
Inginl  sequence,  but  poured  Ibrlh  in  fliftil  and  dniastiu  luggcstions : 
tliey  are  the  wild  wood-notes  of  tlie  nightingale  ;  they  are  to  be  sung, 

A  large  portion  of  fioethu's  writings  still  remains  lo  be  clilsscd 
under  the  head  of  Miscellanies,  We  have  akelches  of  Travelt ;  dia- 
serlalions.  direct  or  ollcgoriual,  on  Art ;  nulobiography,  continuous 
or  In  fragments ;  fimtasles,  dialnguea.  or  other  light  essays,  on  Taste, 
Manners,  ami  Monis ;  Ilicre  is  oven  a  short  IreatiMi  on  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  Cliildrvn  of  Uraet'e  journey  into  Canaan  I  Kor  luis  he 
disdainrd  the  humble  offices  of  a  trwislnior  and  editor.  The  LiJ*  of 
Bmrrnuin  Cutlini,  which  lately  appeanil  iu  English,  ho  long  ago 
tranalntod,  with  notei.  Voltaire'a  Miihautrt  had  a  aimlUr  honom' 
m  1  also  Diderot's  N'rni  *  RfianiH,  the  originnl  of  which  was 
lislitd  only  very  Inli-lv,  oinny  yi'iirs  after  the  (Jerman  vcnlon. 
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,  His  editoritl  ftuctioot,  I  believe,  he  hM  not  yet  laid  Mlde;  ftr  tvo 
periodicals,  the  MorfMogw  and  the  KimMt  mud  AUertknm  (Art  and 
AntSqnitles),  are  still  occasionally  oootiniied  under  his  direction  and 
oooperatloo. 

Such  are  some  spedmens  of  the  labonrs,  in  which  QoeClie  has 
spent  many  diligent  and  most  honourable  years.  That  tliey  are  too 
Taried  to  be  all  ezoeUent,  that  he  would  haTe  better  cared  Ibr  bis 
flune,  had  he  limited  his  effinrts  to  a  nanrower  drde,  is  an  obvions 
cavil;  to  wliich  also  he  can  reply,  as  he  has  already  done  Ibr  IVAlem- 
bert,  that  there  are  higher  things  on  Earth  tlian  fiune ;  that  a  unl- 
tctmU  derelopment  of  our  spiritual  nature  may  actually  be  mora 
precious  to  us  tlian  the  solace  of  our  vanity ;  that  the  true  business 
is  to  6e,  not  to  seem ;  and  that  intellectual  «r(iMiuAij9,  however  won- 
draed  at,  is  less  dnirable  than  intellectual  mmikood.  Goethe  has  a 
r^ght  to  speak  on  this  sul](}ect:  for  he  has  tried  public  thvour,  and 
tried  the  want  of  it;  andfound  that  he  oould  hold  on  his  way  through 
either  fintune.  Thirty  years  ago,  he  might  be  said  to  be  without  an 
audience  even  in  his  own  country;  his  best  works  were  received 
with  chilling  apathy,  or  objected  to  with  the  most  melancholy  stolid- 
ity ;  and  many  a  good-natured  friend  might  be  heard  lamenting  that 
the  genius  of  Goethe  should  have  faded  with  tlie  flre  of  his  youth, 
that  the  author  of  Werter  and  Berliehingtn  should  have  sunk  to  Mas- 
ter and  Torquato  Tasso.  Goethe  had  outgrown  his  generation :  his 
culture  was  too  high  for  its  apprehension.  He  went  on  unweariedly 
to  cultivate  himself  still  farther.  These  things  have  their  day  :  the 
reign  of  Stupidity  is  boisterous  and  boastful ;  but  it  shall  not  endure 
forever.     A  better  race  of  critics  arose ;  the  Nicolais  ^  and  l^fansos 

1  Nicolai  WM  a  Bookwller  in  Berlin ;  a  man  of  a  shrewd,  inquiring,  substantial 
mind ;  what  in  called  a  sound  practical  man.  He  had  made  considerable  attain- 
ments in  knowledge,  by  his  own  unaided  eflTorts  ;  and  was  indeed  a  Tery  meritorious 
person,  had  he  nut  committed  one  fundamental  error:  To  the  ▼ery  last  he  never 
could  persuade  himself  that  there  was  anything  in  Heairen  or  Earth  which  liad  not 
been  dreamed  of  in  Am  philosophy.  lie  was  animated  with  a  fierce  seal  against 
Jesuits ;  in  this  most  people  thought  him  partly  right :  but  wlien  lie  wrote  against 
Kant's  philosophy,  without  comprehending  it ;  and  judged  of  poetry  as  he  Judged 
of  Brunswick  mum,  by  its  utility ^  many  people  thought  him  wrong.  A  man  of  such 
spiritual  habitudes  is  now  by  the  Germans  called  a  Pkilitter^  Philistine:  Nicelai 
earned  for  himself  the  painful  preeminence  of  being  Erz- PhiltMUry  Arch-Philistine. 
Stray  specimens  of  the  Philistine  nation  are  said  to  exist  in  our  own  Islands ;  but  we 
have  no  name  for  them  like  the  Germans  ;  who  indeedM,  by  this  cheek -burning,  may 
perliaps  be  thought  to  have  cleaned  their  country  too  well  of  these  Unclrcumcised. 
By  way  of  explanation,  I  should  add,  that  Philistfr^  in  the  dialect  of  German  Uni- 
rersitics,  corresponds  to  the  Brutf  of  Cambridge ;  designating  every  non-student. 
As  applipd  to  Nicolai  and  his  kindred,  it  came  into  use  in  the  period  of  the  Xemitu 
(see  f  Tifck)\  and  in  this  sense  It  is  now  to  be  found,  with  all  its  deriratires,  even 
in  grave  writiugs.  At  present,  the  literary  Philistine  seldom  shows,  never  parades, 
himself  in  Germany ;  and  when  he  does  appear,  he  is  in  the  last  stage  of  emaciati<». 
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gave  [ilnuc  to  lli«  Rchle([cl*,  tlii>  Tleckit,  tlio  Richtprs.  flnctlip  lini 
Itvnl  lo  tee  ■  truer  liinc:  his  cnlm  jH^ru'VprnnLv  Im*  mti  vrlih  it> 
uatwnrd  ■■  well  as  iti  inwani  n'WKnIa ;  ami  what  nae  once  tlii^  suii- 
ui^  GoniK'iiiiunm  i>r  liia  own  inlnil,  is  now  rt'flccti'd  back  to  hira 
thim  milliona  at  ■|>pru¥ing  minda.  Id  the  ETenin^  of  bi«  itlorioai 
Kfoi  H  ileiliny  liM  iHvn  pntvided  for  lilm  (uuli  as  fitlli  tn  the  1m  of 
Itw  mortitlt.  SecludiH)  In  the  ho*om  ot  hie  finnil; :  bdit<iuikIp(1,  and 
■tiU  ovcupieil,  with  vIuiIcvit  ia  curioua  in  lilerature.  sdcncc,  or  art, 
the  venemhle  Uatler,  in  looking  at  the  brighl  pntt.  may  fliid  it  /el 
in  harmony  with  tlw  prcecnt  and  ths  future  :  for  hii  lii-art  luid  hand 
iu«  atill  biiaf  in  his  rouitiun  ;  tatxt  lliat  loiv  him  kIiuIi'v"  hia  itlxidH  ; 
and  voio^a  of  retcrtncc  and  Kraliludo  irach  him  fWim  ill  rnila  of  tlia 
world.  His  mental  faculties  aeem  Tiaitpd  by  no  deiv; :  Ilie  work 
written  laat  year  is  as  full  of  lift  as  the  work  writKn  thrcrscnro 
years  ago :  his  mind  ri  jirowing  older,  but  more  Inlereslinir,  aa  well 
US  oldur :  it  ia  stillur,  wiaer,  lovelier ;  and  the  liiii|i  aUmliiwa  tit  cveit- 
ing  arc  blended  with  llic  mellowest  auiuhine.  Hii  Wett-OillKkrr 
if  WrMnwriFHlal  sketches  nnil  povms,  ia  "liil  a* 
ffnuxta]  nod  expreaaire  ns  if  hslfa  century  had  been  auhtmctnl  from 
'  '.  WilMm  hlfisirr;  Tfi'ri,  was  i»ih1i>h»l  in  1831 ;  and  some 
rcailers  may  |ieruse  it  with  n  new  intcreal,  as  ihe  alnttukr 
Imen  of  a  li^ht  and  living  |>oeui  by  a  mnn  af  arTrnty-lwo. 

mre  and  complex  it  la  difflcull  to  fbrm  a  true  com- 
preheniion  ;  difllinilt  e»en  to  eipreu  what  comprehension  we  hare 
Ibrnied,  In  Oncthe'a  niind,  the  firal  aspect  that  strikes  us  ia  its 
calluneas.  then  Its  beauty  ;  a  deeper  ioapecllon  rerenls  lo  iia  its  Tait- 
neaa  ami  nnmenaun-d  alrenglh.  Thia  man  nilea,  and  ia  not  ruled. 
The  stem  and  fiery  energies  of  n  most  passionate  soul  lie  ■llent  in 
the  centre  of  his  being :  n  trembling  sensilHtitT  has  been  inured  to 
itand,  wilbont  fliurlilng  or  murmur,  the  sharpest  trlaln.  Nolhinjt 
tmtward,  nothing;  inward,  shall  agitate  or  control  hire.  The  briiihiMl 
and  mtwt  cnpricioui  fiiHey,  the  moat  pierdng  and  inquisitive  intellect, 
the  wfldeat  and  deepest  imagination  ;  the  highest  thrills  of  joy,  Ih« 
bitterest  panga  of  sorrow  :  all  these  arv  his,  he  is  not  theirs.  While 
he  moves  every  heart  fWim  ila  sledlnstneas,  his  own  is  Arm  anil  atill : 
Ihe  words  that  search  Into  ilin  inmost  reeesses  of  our  nature,  he  pnv 
nounees  with  a  lone  of  rotdness  and  ei|uaniniity ;  in  Ihe  deepust 
pathos  he  weejs  not.  or  hia  tear*  are  like  water  trickling  fbnm  a  rock 
of  arUmant.  He  la  king  of  himsi'lf  and  of  his  world :  nor  docs  he 
rule  il  likf  a  vulvar  grvat  mnn,  like  a  Napoleon  or  Chnrlca  Twelftli, 
by  the  mere  brute  exertion  of  hia  will,  grounded  on  no  principle,  or 
his  faculties  and  feeliiiga  are  not  (bttered  or  pnwtrateil 
iwuy  uf  Paasinn.  but  led  and  guided  in  kindly  union 


'  (oqikt  to  tor  i  !>■*  dM  wiM  ara  wIm  baonw 
U^  IM  H.  GmUm's  inward  boae  bM  bi 
lakariHi  «&>ti  i  bat  It  ataadi  «a  no  hoUo' 
hb  p«am  la  Mtftaa  bUiidMai,'tetfri)H  ctaarTMent  nMfrMKH^. 
Mrtaiii  hop*  of  aHwattac,  but  froM  Mte  ia^cht  iMa-wtat  oMMt' 
alter.  miworidaMM  (»ea  tohaittbwi  dBSoWBaad  baMMw- 
tbal  of  the  dMkart  Mepdc :  bat  ha  ha  «OT««d  it  aaMr  «tth  h— y  ! 
ad  Mlmattr,  dralved  from  daeper  ■oarco,  orw  wUek  DoaM  «H 
have  no  ■«•;.  He  hag  inquired  rEirlmly.  and  ftaHentj  aeaTcted 
out  and  denied  ihe  False;  but  he  hai  not  Tor^tteu,  wlial  i*  eqnallj 
euential  and  infinitely  harder,  to  aoarch  out  and  admit  the  True. 
Hia  heart  is  alill  fnll  of  warmth,  though  his  head  ii  clntr  and  cold  ; 
the  world  for  him  is  still  full  of  gmndeur,  tliough  he  clothoa  it  with 
no  false  colours ;  his  fellow-LTeaturea  are  still  objects  of  rererence 
and  lofe,  though  their  hasenosscs  arc  plainer  to  no  eye  than  to  hit- 
To  reconcile  these  contradictions  is  the  task  of  all  good  men,  each  tor 
himself,  in  his  own  waj  and  manner;  a  task  which,  in  our  age,  it 
encompassed  villi  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  time ;  and  which  Goetlie 
seems  to  have  accompliahed  with  a  success  that  few  can  riial.  A 
mind  so  in  unity  with  itself,  even  tliough  it  were  a  poor  and  (malt 
one,  would  arrest  our  attention,  and  win  some  kind  regard  from  ns; 
but  when  this  mind  ranks  among  the  strongest  and  moat  complicated 
of  the  species,  it  becomes  a  sight  f\ill  of  interest,  a  stud^  Ml  of  deep 
instruction.  * 

Such  a  mind  as  CSoethe'i  is  the  frnit  not  only  of  a  royal  endow- 
ment by  nature,  but  also  of  a  culture  proportionate  to  her  bounty. 
In  Goethe's  original  form  of  spirit  we  discern  the  highest  gift*  of 
manhood,  without  any  deficiency  of  the  lower  :  he  has  an  eye  and  a 
heart  equally  tbr  the  sublime,  the  common,  and  the  ridiculous ;  tbo 
elements  at  once  of  a  poet,  a  thinker,  and  •  wit.  Of  his  culture  wc 
have  otten  spoken  already ;  and  it  deserves  again  to  be  held  Qp  to 
praise  and  imitation.  This,  as  he  himself  unostentatiously  ctmteaae*. 
has  been  the  soul  of  all  his  conduct,  the  great  enterpriae  of  his  life: 
and  few  that  understand  him  will  be  apt  to  deny  that  he  haa  pna- 
pered.     As  a  writer,  his  resources   have  been  accumulated  tmn 
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iriy  an  tbe  province*  at  bunian  intvllcul  hihI  autivit; :  an<t  he  hwi 
truiiiLi]  liimiclf  tu  um  tlirae  (.■uniplictiu-U  iucrrumEnU  with  a  ligtit 
ei]wrlntFu  which  we  might  hHve  ndmi  red  in  llie  profetaor  nf  k  luli- 
tuy  departmcaU  Proedum,  and  KTBce.  nnd  smiling  i!arnestiii>u  urc 
Ibe  uliarauteritticB  of  hia  works  :  the  niktler  i>(  them  fiowi  along  in 
dilate  abuiiilance,  in  the  lulteit  combination ',  and  their  aiyle  ii  n- 
fureed  tu  h/  natire  aritici  at  thu  higheit  aprvimcn  of  tlie  Gerninn 
(1)0811^'  <*!>  thia  latter  point  llie  vole  uf  a  ilrang^r  mnj  well  be 
deemed  tinavailing :  but  the  uliariDi  of  Goetlic'i  style  lie  deeper  than 
tlie  mere  wnrdg :  for  language,  in  the  Iiand*  of  a  master,  is  the  ei- 
jireas  imitge  of  llionght,  or  rather  it  it  thn  boilj  of  whiuh  thought  !■ 
thv  soul :  the  fanner  ri»cs  into  being  together  with  the  latler,  mhI  the 
graces  of  the  one  are  shadowed  IV>rtli  in  the  raoTemenu  of  the  other. 
Goetbe's  buigunge,  c*en  (o  a  Ibreigner.  is  full  of  eliararler  und  see- 
(Hldery  meaning* ;  polished,  yet  vernacular  and  cordial,  it  Miunds 
like  the  dlalei-t  of  wise,  ancient,  and  true-hnrteil  men :  in  poetry, 
brief,  ilmrp.  Himjile  nnJ  expreisiTe ;  in  prose,  perhaps  still  more 
pleaaingi  tor  it  is  at  onec  concise  and  flill,  lich,  clear,  unpretending 
and  meludiuiisj  and  Ilie  sense,  not  presented  in  ailernnting  flashes, 
piece  after  piece  rcvBHled  wid  withdrawn,  rises  before  us  is  in  con- 
liuuDUB  dawniag,  and  stands  at  last  simultaneously  complete,  anil 
bftttied  in  tlit  mellowest  and  ruddiest  sunshine.  It  brings  to  mind 
what  the  prose  of  Hooker,  Bacon,  Milion.  Browne,  would  hsTe  been, 
liad  Ihey  written  under  the  good,  without  the  bad  influences,  of  that 
Frmch  predsiun,  which  hru  polished  and  atlenuated,  trimmed  and 
impoferished.  all  modem  Unguages;  made  our  meaning  clear,  and 
too  often  shBlluw  as  well  as  clear. 

But  Goethe's  euliure  as  a  writer  is  perhaps  less  remarkable  than 
hi»  etilture  ns  a  man.  He  has  iFDmed  not  in  head  only,  but  also  i[i 
heart ;  not  from  Art  and  Literature,  but  also  by  action  and  passion, 
in  the  rugged  school  of  Experience.  If  asked  what  wns  the  grand 
ehnranleristic  of  hi*  writings,  we  should  not  say  knowledge,  but  wis- 
dom. A  mind  that  has  seen,  and  snOervil,  and  dune,  speaks  to  ua  of 
what  it  haa  tried  and  conquered.  A  gay  delineation  will  giro  us  no- 
tice of  dark  and  toilsoinc  exjieriences,  of  business  done  in  llic  great 
deep  of  the  spirit ;  a  maxim,  tririal  to  the  careless  eye,  will  rise  witli 
light  and  solution  over  long  |ierp1exed  periods  of  our  own  histoiy. 
It  is  thus  tliat  heart  speaks  to  heart,  tliat  Che  life  or  one  man  beoomtni 
a  possession  to  all.  Here  is  a  mind  of  tbe  most  subtle  and  taranltu 
ou>  elements  ;  but  it  u  governed  in  peaceful  diligence,  ami  its  inpet- 
ilDua  and  ethereal  tacuities  work  softly  together  fi>r  gooil  and  noble 
ends.  Goethe  may  be  called  a  Philosopher;  for  he  loves  and  has 
l^^j^^iscd  as  11  man  the  wisilcmi  which,  ii>  u  poet,  he  inculcates.  Tum- 
^^^^■M  and  cheerful  svrioiinness  seem  l<>  brenihe  over  all  his  charae- 
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ter.  Then  it  no  whining  over  hnmen  woee :  h  k  mdeietoua  thirtw 
mxut  all  limplj  strive  toallevitte  or  remove  them.  There  is  nanckf 
battling  for  opinloDa;  but  a  peneveiing  eflbrt  to  nnke  Troth  lovf|j', 
and  recommend  her,  bj  a  thousand  avenues,  to  the  hearts  of  all  men. 
Of  his  personal  manners  we  can  easily  bdieve  the  unlTersal  report,  as 
often  given  in  the  way  of  censure  as  of  praise,  that  be  Is  a  man  of 
consummate  breeding  and  the  stateliest  presenoe :  for  an  air  of  pol- 
ished tolerance,  of  courtly,  we  might  almost  say  majestic  repoee,  and 
serene  humanity,  is  visible  throughout  his  works.  In  no  line  of  dwm 
does  he  speak  with  a^mri^  of  any  man ;  scarcely  ever  even  of  a 
tiUng.  He  knows  the  good,  and  loves  it;  he  knows  the  bad  and 
hateftd,  and  rejects  it;  but  In  neither  case  with  Tiolenoe  :  his  love  Is 
calm  and  active ;  his  rejection  is  implied  rather  timn  pronounced ; 
meek  and  gentle,  though  we  see  that  it  Is  thorough,  and  never  to  be 
revoked.  The  noblest  and  the  basest  he  not  only  seems  to  conpre- 
hend,  but  to  p«rs<mate  and  body  forth  In  their  moat  secret  linea- 
ments :  hence  actions  and  t^lnions  appear  to  him  as  thej  are,  wiA 
All  the  circumstances  which  extenuate  or  endear  them  to  the  hearts 
where  they  originated  and  are  entertained.  This  also  is  the  spirit  of 
our  Shakspeare,  and  perhaps  of  every  great  dramatic  poet.  Shak- 
speare  is  no  sectarian  ;  to  all  he  deals  with  equity  and  mercy  ;  because 
he  knows  all,  and  his  heart  is  wide  enough  for  all.  In  his  mind  the 
world  is  a  whole  ;  he  figures  it  as  Providence  governs  it ;  and  to  him 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  sun  should  be  caused  to  shine  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  the  rain  to  fall  on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

Goetlie  has  been  called  the  German  Voltaire ;  but  it  is  a  nsme 
which  does  him  wrong,  and  describes  him  ill.  Except  in  the  corre- 
sponding variety  of  their  pursuits  and  knowledge,  in  which,  perhaps, 
it  does  Voltaire  wrong,  the  two  cannot  be  compared.  Goethe  is  all, 
or  the  best  of  all,  that  Voltaire  was,  and  he  is  much  that  Voltaire 
did  not  dream  of.  To  say  nothing  of  his  dignified  and  tnithftil  char- 
acter as  a  man,  he  belongs,  as  a  thinker  and  a  writer,  to  a  far  higher 
class  tlian  this  en/ant  yali  du  monde  qu*il  gdta.  He  is  not  a  questi<mer 
and  a  despiser,  but  a  teacher  and  a  reverencer ;  not  a  destroyer,  but  a 
builder-up ;  not  a  wit  only,  but  a  wise  man.  Of  him  Montesquieu 
could  not  have  said,  with  even  epigrammatic  tmtli :  //  a  plus  que  per- 
Sonne  I' esprit  que  tout  ie  monde  n.  Voltaire  was  the  cfeverett  of  all  past 
and  present  men ;  but  a  great  man  is  something  more,  and  this  he 
surely  was  not 

As  poets,  the  two  lived  not  in  the  same  hemisphere,  not  in  the 
same  world.  Of  Voltaire's  poetry,  it  were  blindness  to  deny  the  pol- 
ished intellectual  vigour,  the  logical  symmetry,  the  flashes  that  finom 
time  to  time  give  it  the  colour,  if  not  the  warmth,  of  re  :  but  it  is  in 
a  far  other  sense  than  this  that  Goethe  is  a  poet ;  in  a  sense  of  which 
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(Ke  French  literature  hug  nerer  afllirdeil  anj  B»«nple,  We  may  vrn- 
lur?  lo  sKy  of  hiia,  Uuit  hit  praiiiice  is  liigli  iinil  pvcnlisr;  higher 
tjian  kny  poet  but  bioiselr,  lor  tevcr^  gcnpraliiiua,  hiu  so  Ikr  suoeeed- 
eil  in,  perlutpi  vvea  liu  BWdfatilf  Btiempteil.  In  reading  GDetlir'* 
poetrj,  it  perp«tij&11;  strikes  us  thM  we  are  nmliiig  thu  puetry  or  uur 
own  daj  anil  generatioa.  No  ilcmands  are  mude  iiii  nur  credalily  ; 
the  light,  the  suiciicc,  tlie  icepticitn  of  tlie  ag^,  are  not  hid  frDm  lit. 
He  does  not  di-nl  id  nnliqiialed  mythologies,  or  ring  clianges  on  traill- 
tiotuuy  poeliv  fiirms ;  there  are  no  lapernal,  no  infernal  influences,  (or 
t'aiat  id  An  appureaC  ratlicr  tlian  a  nml  extrptian  :  but  tliere  i«  thu 
barren  proie  of  llic  ninttetntli  centurj',  the  vulgar  lllb  whicli  we  are 
all  leading ;  and  it  siarti  into  stmnge  beauty  in  hli  hands ;  and  we 
pause  in  deligliieU  wonder  lo  behold  the  flower  of  I'oeay  blooming  in 
that  parclieJ  and  tugged  soil.  This  is  the  end  of  his  Migmmi  nnd  Har- 
per; of  his  ToMot  and  Mtialers.  Poelry,  as  lie  liewg  It,  eiists  not  in 
lime  or  place,  but  in  the  spirit  uf  man ;  and  An,  Willi  Nature,  i>  new 
to  perform  for  the  poet,  what  Nulure  alone  performed  of  M.  The 
diviniUes  and  demons,  the  wilches.  siieflres,  and  (iiiriea,  arc  vanished 
tVom  Iheworlil,  never  again  to  be  recalled  :  buMhe  Imat;i nation  which 
created  lliese  slill  livi-s,  and  will  forever  live  in  man's  soul ;  and  can 
■gain  pour  its  wiuird  light  over  Iho  Universe,  and  summon  forth  en- 
rliaatnienta  as  lovely  or  impressive,  and  which  its  lisler  Sicultie*  will 
Dot  cuntra<liet.  To  say  iliat  Guethe  hu  Hecoinplished  all  this,  wonid 
be  to  say  that  his  genius  is  greater  Ihan  was  ever  p*vn  to  any  man  : 
for  if  it  wu  ■  high  and  glorious  mind,  or  rather  aeries  of  minils,  Uiat 
peopled  lUe  first  ages  with  their  peculiar  forms  of  povtty,  it  must  he 
a  series  of  minds  much  higlier  and  more  glorious  that  shall  so  people 
the  present.  The  angels  and  demons  that  can  lay  prostrate  uur 
hearts  iu  the  nineieoutli  century,  must  be  of  another  and  more  cun- 
ning IStshiun  tiian  tliose  that  subdued  us  in  the  ninth.  To  have 
attempted,  to  have  begun  Ihis  enterpriw,  may  be  acironnted  the 
greatest  pmise.  That  Goethe  ever  meditated  it.  in  the  form  here  set 
fortli,  we  have  no  direct  evidence  :  but  indeed  such  is  the  eml  and 
aim  of  high  poetry  at  all  times  and  seasons ;  for  (Ik  Hiitinn  of  the 
poet  is  not  falai-hond,  but  the  purest  truth ;  and  if  lie  would  lead  cap- 
tive our  whole  being,  not  rest  satisfied  with  n  part  of  it,  he  must  ad- 
dress UB  on  interests  that  art.  not  that  •rm.  ours;  and  in  a  dialect 
which  flnds  a  resi>onse,  and  not  a  contradiction,  within  our  boaoma. 

How  Goethe  has  Rilfllled  these  conditions  in  addressing  us,  an  in- 
speotioo  of  his  works,  but  no  description,  can  inform  us.  Let  me  ad- 
vise the  render  lo  study  them,  and  see.  If  he  come  to  the  task  with 
tkQ  opinion  tltat  poetry  is  an  auiusement,  a  passive  recreation  :  that 
its  higliest  object  ia  to  supply  a  Itmgniil  mind  with  fnntatlic  shows 
■nd   indolent  emotions,  his   moBsure  of  enjoynieni  is   likely  to  be 
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■OMrty,  and  hit  critJciiini  will  ba  kmd,  mgiy  and  nunMNM.  But  if 
lie  know  and  believe  thai  poetry  U  the  etaenoe  of  all  adeiioe,  and  i»> 
qniiea  the  purest  of  aU  ttodiea ;  If  he  recollect  that  the  nev  m^  net 
alw^s  be  the  iUee ;  that  the  exodlenoe  which  can  be  aetn  in  a  bm- 
ment  ii  not  nraally  a  r&j  deep  one ;  above  all,  if  his  ova  heart  be 
fiill  of  iiMlings  and  experiences,  for  which  he  finds  no  name  and  no 
solution,  but  which  lie  in  pain  imprisoned  and  onnttered  in  his  bnast, 
till  the  Word  be  spoken,  the  speU  that  is  to  vnUnd  them,  and  bring 
tiiem  forth  to  libOTtgr  and  light ;  then,  if  I  roisftslce  not,  he  will  find 
that  in  this  Qoethe  there  is  a  new  world  set  before  his  eyes ;  a  world 
of  Earnestness  and  Sport,  of  solemn  dltT  and  gaj  plain ;  some  sndi 
temple — for  inferior,  as  it  may  well  be,  in  magnificence  and  beanty, 
bat  a  temple  of  the  same  architectnre  —  some  soch  temple  for  tiie 
Spirit  of  our  age,  as  the  Shakspeares  and  Spensers  have  raised  for 
the  Spirit  of  theirs. 

This  seems  a  bold  assertion :  hot  it  is  not  made  withont  delibem- 
tion,  and  such  conviction  as  it  has  stood  vrithin  mj  means  to  obtain. 
If  it  inyite  discnssioD,  and  forward  the  discoTery  of  the  tmth  in  this 
matter,  its  best  purpose  will  be  answered.  Goethe's  genius  is  a 
study  for  other  minds  than  have  yet  seriously  engaged  with  it  among 
us.  By  and  by,  apparently  ere  long,  he  will  be  tried  and  judged 
righteously  ;  he  himself,  and  no  cloud  instead  of  him ;  for  he  comes 
to  us  in  such  a  questionable  shape,  that  silence  and  neglect  will  not 
always  serve  our  purpose.  England,  the  chosen  home  of  justice  in 
all  its  senses,  where  the  humblest  merit  has  been  acknowledged,  and 
the  highest  fault  not  unduly  punished,  will  do  no  injustice  to  this  ex- 
traordinary man.  And  if,  when  her  impartial  sentence  has  been  pro- 
nounced  and  sanctioned,  it  shall  appear  that  Goethe's  earliest  admir- 
ers have  wandered  too  far  into  the  language  of  panegyric,  I  hope  it 
may  be  reckoned  no  unpardonable  sin.  It  is  spirit-stirring  rather 
than  8piri^8harpening,  to  consider  that  there  is  one  of  the  Prophets 
here  with  us  in  our  own  day ;  that  a  man  who  is  to  be  numbered 
with  the  Sages  and  Saa-i  Votes,  the  Shakspeares,  the  Tassos,  the 
Cervanteses  of  the  world,  is  looking  on  tlie  things  which  we  look  on, 
has  dealt  witli  the  very  thoughts  which  we  have  to  deal  with,  is 
reigning  in  serene  dominion  over  the  perplexities  and  contradictions 
in  which  we  are  still  painf\illy  entangled. 

That  Goethe's  mind  is  full  of  inconsistencies  and  shortcomings, 
can  be  a  secret  to  no  one  who  has  heard  of  the  Fall  of  Adam.  Nor 
would  it  be  difficult,  in  this  place,  to  muster  a  long  catalogue  of  dark- 
nesses defacing  our  perception  of  this  brightness  :  but  it  might  be  still 
less  profitable  than  it  is  difficult;  for  in  Goethe's  writings,  as  in 
those  of  all  true  masters,  an  apparent  blemish  is  apt,  after  maturer 
study,  to  pass  into  a  beauty.    His  works  cannot  be  judged  in  fractions, 
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Bir  piicli  of  fhem  is  ronceired  and  written  M  ■  whole :  the  humble 
mill  cnnimon  nmj  be  do  lets  cescnlial  Ihpre  tlmn  I)ie  litgh  nml  aplen' 
did :  it  is  onlj  Cliint^at^  picture!  that  hnte  no  *haile.  There  Is  ■ 
inaxiiD.  6a  belter  known  tlmn  practised,  Iliat  to  detect  litulis  is  a 
uiUL-h  lower  ocuupslion  than  to  rei»giiiBe  tncrila.  We  may  add  ttlso, 
that  thoug;h  far  easier  in  the  execution,  it  is  not  a  wliit  Tni>r«  csrtidn 
in  the  result.  What  is  the  detecting  of  a  fiiull,  but  the  felting  nf  an 
incongruity,  of  a  eontradietlftn,  which  may  exist  In  oureelreg  ai  well 
M  in  the  object?  Who  ihall  aay  in  which'  None  bat  he  who  aee« 
this  Direct  ai  it  is,  and  himaflf  an  he  is.  We  have  all  heard  of  tlie 
critic  fly;  but  none  of  us  doubts  tlio  compass  of  his  own  vision.  It  is 
thai  that  a  hlgli  work  of  art.  still  more  that  a  high  and  orlglRal 
mind,  may  at  alt  times  calculate  on  much  ■ornesi  criticram.  In  look- 
ing at  an  extmortllnary  man.  it  were  good  for  an  ordinary  man  to  be 
sure  of  leeing  him,  before  attempting  to  ownee  him.  Having  accer- 
taincd  that  Goethe  ia  nn  object  deserting  study,  it  will  be  time  to 
censure  his  fknitt  when  we  have  clearly  estimated  his  merits ;  and  if 
judges,  not  till  then. 

Whether  lliis  work  of  WiMm  Meitter't  Woi-derjahre  '  will  eiatl  or 
our  actual  judgment  of  him,  1  pretend  not  to  predict.  Like 
Ooelhc'i  works,  its  immediate  reception  is  dallbtl^ll.  or  rather, 
■haps,  it  is  not  doubtt^il.  That  these  Tntmln  will  surprise  aiHl  ills- 
Mppoint  the  reader,  is  too  likely  ;  and  perhaps  the  reader  of  the  Ap- 
prmtirrthip  will  be  more  surprised  than  any  other.  The  book  is 
called  a  romance ;  but  it  beats  not  of  romance  characters  or  sub- 
jects ;  it  IiM  less  relation  to  Fielding's  Tom  Jenn  than  to  Spenser'a 
Faer^  Qaren.  The  scene  ia  not  laid  on  this  Arm  Earth,  but  in  a  flair 
Utopia  of  Art  and  Science  and  free  Activity  ;  the  figures,  light  and 
aEriftirm,  come  unlooked  fbr,  and  melt  away  abruptly,  like  the  pag- 
eants of  Prospero  in  his  enchanted  Island.  Whether  this  the  hnse- 
teis  fkbric  of  their  vision  is  beniitiltil  and  aignifleant  like  his,  or  vague 
and  (klse.  our  readers  are  now  to  determine.     To  a  reader  of  the 
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knUdlaalr;  b«l tt» iMfaMw iMBwoTte  ■  aitniwiihl^i,  the ohi 
>ib»M.tt»nQl)l»itoapltdty  of  a>rt^iw,laHiMiy  potei.teth« 
«M  IwgMfa  Md)'. 

N»«tM«M,  I  pRMtit  tUi  vak  M  lk»  Eii^Ui  peofite  wMont  n- 
loetRBM  «r  adq^tlnp^  pmoadea  Itet  tho«|<>  U  mv  be  avkn  to  tta 
IMwul,  ftiw  lie  DMwHttaf  iM*w  amooc  nt  to  dlMera  tovorA 
mi  woftUMiMM,  tven  oBdw  ito  pnaest  dlMdiaal^M,  aod  to  pro- 
BSOBoa  titilj  «a  both.  Of  U*  pnrloM  iMtvttm  !■  thb  eoutaT, 
artOHT  Qofthe  nor  Ui  •dainn  ham  nuon  to  ooHfUiL  Bf  dl 
■M  ^m  hara  mr  pntcutan  to  dipdi  w  iMMaiaftr  of  mind,  the  «K- 

ta  U)B  i  ■  tel  rtkfa,  eoaridMliif  Ae  nawooted  ud  !■  nnr  potato 
faUddint  Mpeet  tf  U*  oUef  woika,  doH  boixmr  both  to  Oa  anihar 
■adUoariaco;  white  Aiii eOM  n 
.  pnred  onlr  tut  A^  hid  enidked  bin  with  Ae  e 

may  suffice  for  cnnory  writers,  but  for  him  ii  i 
likely  10  be  flnaJ.  In  no  qu»nec  hoa  there  «ppe»red  any  tendency  to 
wilful  uafninieu,  any  Jealausy  ■■  towtrda  a  iCranger,  uiy  diipoiitioa 
to  treat  him  othmri«e  than  according  to  hii  true  deierti.  IiMle«d, 
wlierefbre  ahould  there  !  We  of  Englmnd  hare  of  all  lutiooB,  put 
BDd  preteot,  the  least  caiue  to  be  jealnui  with  this  mean  jealousy. 
Our  own  literature  !■  peopled  vith  kingly  names ;  our  language  ii 
beautiftjl  iritb  their  EngUah  intellects  and  Enf^lish  characters:  their 
works  live  foreTer  in  our  heaita.  If  we  cannot  lore  and  hold  bst  our 
own,  and  yet  be  just  to  others,  who  is  there  that  on  !  In  soliciting 
and  anticipating  a  true  estimate  of  Goethe,  I  liare  only  to  wish  tbst 
the  same  sentiments  may  continue  witli  us. 

For  the  real,  if  it  seem  that  I  advocate  this  cause  too  warmly ; 
that  Goethe's  genius,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  is  in  truth  a  very 
small  concern  to  us,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  m;  readers,  that  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a  new  Poet  for  the  World  in  our  own 
time,  of  a  new  Instructor  and  Preacher  of  Truth  to  all  men,  is  realty 
a  question  of  more  importance  to  ua  than  many  that  are  agitated 
with  far  greater  noiae. 
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I. 
TRAGEDY  OF  THE  NIGHT-MOTH. 

Magna  auiua. 

'Ti8  pUcid  midnight,  stare  are  keeping 
Their  meek  and  silent  courae  in  hearen ; 

Save  pale  recluse,  for  knowledge  seeking, 
All  mortal  things  to  sleep  are  g^yen. 

But  see !  a  wandering  Night-moth  entera, 
Allured  by  taper  gleaming  bright ; 

A  while  keeps  hovering  round,  then  ventures 
On  Goethe's  mystic  page  to  light. 

With  awe  she  views  tlie  candle  blazing; 

A  universe  of  fire  it  seems 
To  moth-MtYwite  with  rapture  gazing, 

Or  Fount  whence  Life  and  Motion  streams. 

What  passions  in  her  small  heart  whirling, 
Hopes  boundless,  adoration,  dread ; 

At  length  her  tiny  pinions  twirling. 
She  darts  and — puff! — the  moth  is  dead ! 

The  sullen  flame,  for  her  scarce  sparkling, 
Gives  but  one  hiss,  one  fitful  glare ; 

Now  bright  and  busy,  now  all  darkling. 
She  snaps  and  fiides  to  empty  air. 

Her  bright  gray  form  that  spread  so  slimly. 
Some  fan  she  seemed  of  pigmy  Queen ; 

Her  silky  cloak  that  lay  so  trimly, 
Her  wee,  wee  eyes  that  looked  so  keen. 


Last  momenl  hero,  now  gone  rurevcr, 
To  naught  are  imnstd  wilh  fiiTj  pain  ; 

And  affpB  circling  round  shall  nc»er 
GiTC  to  this  creature  sbape  again  ! 

Poor  molh  I  near  weeping  I  lament  tliiie, 
Tli>'  gloss;  farm,  lli)'  instant  woe  ; 

'Tnas  zeal  for  '  tilings  too  high  '  that  sent  thee 
From  ohecrf  eartli  to  aliades  betow. 

Short  apEck  of  boundless  &pn{X  va*  needed 
For  home,  for  kingdom,  urorlil  to  tliee  I 

Where  psaacd  unheeding  as  unheeded, 
Thj  lillle  lllo  fcom  aorrov  free. 

Bui  e; ren  hopes  Q-om  out  ttif  dwelling 
Entittd  thee,  bade  thee  earth  explore, — 

Tbj  fivme  so  laie  with  ntpiure  aTelUng, 
la  Bw«p(  from  earth  foreTermore ! 

Poor  motli  1  thy  tkte  my  own  reiemblei : 

Me  too  a  realleM  aaking  mind 
Hatb  aent  on  far  and  weiirf  ramblea, 

To  aeek  the  good  1  ne'er  shall  find. 

Like  thee,  with  comiDOn  lot  coDteiited, 
With  humble  jofB  and  Tulgar  late, 

I  might  hare  lived  and  ne'er  lamented. 
Moth  of  •  larger  size,  a  longer  date  1 

But  Nature'*  majesty  uDveiling 

What  seem'd  her  wildest,  grandest  charmi, 
Blemal  Truth  and  Beau^  bailing, 

Like  tbee,  I  rtished  into  her  anna. 

What  gained  we,  little  molh  <    Thy  aAe«, 
Thy  one  brief  parting  pang  may  show : 

And  thoughts  like  thete,  for  aoul  that  daihea 
From  deep  to  deep,  are  —  death  more  slow  I 
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II. 
CUI  BONO. 

What  is  Hope  ?    A  smiling  rainbow 

Children  follow  through  the  wet ; 
'Tis  not  here,  still  yonder,  yonder : 

Never  urchin  found  it  yet. 

What  is  Life  ?    A  thawing  ioeboard 

On  a  sea  with  sunny  shore ;  — 
Gay  we  sail;  it  melts  beneath  us; 

We  are  sunk,  and  seen  no  more. 

What  is  Man  ?    A  foolish  baby, 

Vainly  strives,  and  fights,  and  frets ; 
Demanding  all,  deserving  nothing ;  — 

One  small  grave  is  what  he  gets. 


III. 
FOUR  FABLES. 

1. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  man,  somewhat  in  drink  belike,  raised  a 
dreadful  outcry  at  the  corner  of  the  market-place,  "  That  the  world 
was  all  turned  topsy-turvy ;  that  the  men  and  cattle  were  all  walk- 
ing with  their  feet  uppermost ;  that  the  houses  and  earth  at  large  (if 
they  did  not  mind  it)  would  fall  into  the  sky ;  in  short,  that  unless 
prompt  means  were  taken,  things  in  general  were  on  the  high  road 
to  the  Devil/'  As  the  people  only  laughed  at  him,  he  cried  the 
louder  and  more  vehemently ;  nay,  at  last,  began  objuring,  foaming, 
imprecating  ;  when  a  good-natured  auditor,  going  up,  took  the  orator 
by  the  haunches,  and  softly  inverting  his  position,  set  him  down  — 
on  his  feet.  The  which  upon  perceiving,  his  mind  was  staggered  not 
a  little.  ''  Ha !  deuce  take  it ! "  cried  he,  rubbing  his  eyes,  "  so  it 
was  not  the  world  that  was  hanging  by  its  feet  then,  but  I  that  was 
standing  on  my  head ! " 

Censor,  Castigator  monim^  Radical  Reformer,  by  whatever  name 
thou  art  called  !  have  a  care  ;  especially  if  thou  art  getting  loud ! 

PiLFAY  Junior. 
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"  Qentlemen,"  udkl  a  ocM\}iirorp  one  floe  ttany  eTeniiig,  "tfaew 
heaveni  are  a  dee^pUo  vuABf  vliat  joacall  •tan  avt  nothiaf  but 
n&j  motet  in  the  air.  Wait  a  little,  I  will  dear  them  oO;  and  thov 
joa  how  the  matter  ia."  WhereiqiOQ  the  artiat  produoed  a  loog 
•jringe  of  gieat  force ;  and,  ttooping  over  the  neigfaboiiriiig  puddle, 
filled  it  with  mud  and  dirtj  water,  which  he  then  ■qvirled  with 
might  and  main  againiit  the  aenith.  The  wiser  of  the  oompanj  im- 
fliried  their  urohrellas ;  bat  moit  part,  looking  up  in  triumph,  cried, 
*'1>own  with  delufionl  It  It  an  age  of  tcienoel  HaTe  we  not  tal- 
low llghtt  then  1 "  Here  the  mud  and  dir^  water  l^U,  and  bespat- 
tered and  beplattered  thete  timple  pertont,  and  even  put  out  the 
eyet  of  terertl,  to  that  tbejr  nerer  taw  the  start  any  more. 

Enlightened  Utilitarian  I  art  thou  aware  that  thit  patent  logicHDill 
of  thine,  which  grindeth  with  tnch  a  chitter,  it  but  a  mill  ? 

P.J. 

8. 

"  It  is  I  that  support  this  household/'  said  a  hen  one  day  to  her- 
self: "  the  master  cannot  breakfast  without  an  egg,  for  he  is  dyspep- 
tical and  would  die,  and  it  is  I  that  lay  it.  And  here  is  this  ugly 
poodle,  doing  nothing  earthly,  and  gets  thrice  the  victual  I  do,  and 
is  caressed  all  day  !  By  the  Cock  of  Minerva,  they  shall  give  me  a 
double  portion  of  oats,  or  they  have  eaten  their  last  egg !  "  But 
much  as  she  cackled  and  creaked,  the  scullion  would  not  give  her  an 
extra  grain ;  whereupon,  in  dudgeon,  she  hid  her  next  egg  in  the 
dunghill,  and  did  nothing  but  cackle  and  creak  all  day.  The  scull- 
ion suffered  her  for  a  week,  then  (by  order)  drew  her  neck,  and 
purchased  other  eggs  at  sixpence  the  dozen. 

Man !  why  frettest  thou  and  whinest  thou  ?  This  blockhead  is 
happier  than  thou,  and  still  a  blockhead? — Ah,  sure  enough,  thy 
wages  are  too  low  !  Wilt  thou  strike  uxn-k  with  Providence  then,  and 
force  him  to  *  an  alternative  ?  '  Believe  it,  he  will  do  without  thee  : 
i7  n*y  a  point  d^homme  n6ces8aire.  P.  J. 

4. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  thee,  thou  gnarled  sapling  ? "  said  a  young 
larch-tree  to  a  young  oak.  ''I  grow  three  feet  in  a  year,  thou 
scarcely  as  many  inches ;  I  am  straight  and  taper  as  a  reed,  thou 
straggling  and  twisted  as  a  loosened  withe." — "  And  thy  duration," 
answered  the  oak,  "  is  some  third  part  of  man's  life,  and  I  am  ap- 
pointed to  flourish  for  a  thousand  years.  Thou  art  felled  and  sawed 
into  paling,  where  thou  rottest  and  art  burned  after  a  single  summer ; 
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of  me  are  fiuhioned  battle-ships,  and  I  carry  mariners  and  heroes 
into  unknown  seas." 

The  richer  a  nature,  the  harder  and  slower  its  development.  Two 
boys  were  once  of  a  class  in  the  Edinburgh  grammar-school :  Johu 
ever  trim,  precise  and  dux ;  Walter  ever  slovenly,  confused  and  dolt. 
In  due  tune,  John  became  Baillie  John  of  Hunter-square,  and  Walter 
became  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  the  Universe. 

The  quickest  and  completest  of  all  vegetables  is  the  cabbage. 

P.  J. 


IV. 

THE  SOWER'S  SONG. 

Now  hands  to  seedsheet,  boys. 
We  step  and  we  cast ;  old  Time's  on  wing ; 
And  would  ye  partake  of  Harvest's  joys. 
The  corn  must  be  sown  in  Spring. 

Fail  gtntly  and  stilly  good  com^ 

Lie  warm  in  thy  earthy  bed ; 

And  stand  so  yellow  some  mom. 

For  beast  and  man  must  be  fid. 

Old  Earth  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
In  sunshiny  cloak  of  red  and  green  ; 
The  furrow  lies  fresh ;  this  Year  will  be 
As  Years  that  are  past  have  been. 
Fall  gently,  ^. 

Old  Mother,  receive  this  com, 
The  son  of  Six  Thousand  golden  sires : 
All  these  on  thy  kindly  breast  were  bom ; 
One  more  thy  poor  child  requires. 
Fidl  gently,  ^. 

Now  steady  and  sure  again. 
And  measure  of  stroke  and  step  we  keep; 
Thus  up  and  thus  down  we  cast  our  grain : 
Sow  well  and  you  gladly  reap. 

Fall  gently  and  stilt,  good  com. 

Lie  warm  in  thy  earthy  bed ; 

And  stand  so  yelloin  some  mom. 

For  beast  and  man  must  be  fid. 


Tba  Unit  tan  fron  bMwi  lAem, 
That  Ian  ^  jcmh  «m  nini, 

UydMT, 
T|ikt  lovB  vl  ytmn  «m  bIm. 

Tlw  part  k' Aid  and  8<Ma,  aoA  ■one, 
Tha  pact  li  flad  nd  gona  ; 
If  naught  but  pain  to  ma  iMiiala, 
rU  fare  in  mennny  on, 

Mj  dear, 
I'll  fare  in  memorj'  oq. 

The  eaddeat  tears  must  Ml,  must  foil, 
The  saddest  tears  must  &II ; 

Id  weal  or  woe,  in  this  world  below, 
I  lo*e  fou  ever  and  all, 

I  loTe  you  ever  and  all. 

A  long  road  rull  of  pain,  of  pain, 

A  long  rood  fliU  of  pain ; 

One  soul,  one  heart,  sworn  ne'er  to  part,  - 

We  ne'er  can  meel  again. 

We  ne'er  can  meel  again- 
Hard  fate  will  nol  allow,  allow, 
Hard  tale  will  nol  allow  ; 
We  bleaaed  were  as  the  angels  are,  — 
Adieu  forever  now. 

My  dear. 
Adieu  forever  now. 
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VI. 

THE  BEETLE. 

Poor  hobbling  Beetle,  needst  not  haste ; 
Should  Traveller  Traveller  thus  alarm  ? 
Pursue  thy  journey  through  the  waste, 
Not  foot  of  mine  shall  work  thee  harm. 

Who  knows  what  errand  grave  thou  hast, 
*  Small  family  '  —  that  have  not  dined  1 
Lodged  under  pebble,  there  they  fast, 
Till  head  of  house  have  raised  the  wind ! 

Man's  bread  lies  'mong  the  feet  of  men  ; 
For  cark  and  moil  sufficient  cause ! 
Who  cannot  sow  would  reap; — and  then 

In  Beetledom  are  no  Poor-Laws. 

« 

And  if  thy  Wife  and  thou  agree 
But  ill,  as  like  when  short  of  victual, 
I  swear,  the  Public  Sympathy 
Thy  fortune  meriteth,  poor  Beetle. 

Alas,  and  I  should  do  thee  skaith. 
To  realms  of  Night  with  heeltap  send  ! 
Who  jndg*d  thee  worthy  pains  of  Death  ?  - 
On  Earth,  save  me,  without  a  Friend  ! 

Pass  on,  poor  Beetle,  venerable 
Art  thou,  were  wonders  ne'er  so  rife ; 
Thou  hast  what  Bel  to  Tower  of  Babel 
Not  gave :  the  chief  of  wonders  —  Life. 

Also  of  'ancient  family,' 
Though  small  in  size,  of  feature  dark  . 
What  Debrett's  Peer  surpasseth  thee  ? 
TTty  Ancestor  was  in  Noah's  Ark. 


TO-DAT. 

So  here  hatb  been  dawning 
Anolhcr  blue  Dny : 
Think  vilt  thoa  1«t  it 
Slip  ukI^m  awaj. 

Out  Df  Eiemitj 

This  new  Day  in  bom ; 

Into  Elcmily, 

At  night,  irili  retUTD. 

Behold  it  afon^timi' 
tlo  eye  ever  did  : 
So  loon  it  forever 
Prom  all  eyes  is  hid. 

Here  hath  been  dawning 
Another  blue  Day : 
Think  wilt  Ihou  let  it 
Slip  uaeleti  away. 


FOKTUNA. 

The  wind  Uowa  eaat,  the  wind  blows  wett. 

And  the  fniil  flUla  and  the  rain  ; 

A  weary  heart  went  thankful  to  reit, 

And  must  rise  to  toil  again,  'gain. 

And  must  rise  to  toil  again. 

The  wind  blowa  east,  the  wind  blows  west. 
And  there  comes  good  luok  and  bad ; 
The  thriftiest  man  is  the  eheerTullest  ■ 
'Tis  a  thriftless  thing  to  be  and,  sad, 
'Tis  a  thriftless  thing  to  be  sad. 
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The  wind  blows  east,  the  wind  blows  west ; 

Ye  shall  know  a  tree  by  its  fruit : 

This  world,  they  say,  is  worst  to  the  best ;  - 

But  a  dastard  has  evil  to  boot,  boot, 

But  a  dastard  has  evil  to  boot. 

The  wind  blows  east,  the  wind  blows  west ; 
What  skills  it  to  niouni  or  to  talk  ? 
A  journey  I  have,  and  far  ere  I  rest ; 
I  must  bundle  my  wallets  and  walk,  walk, 
I  must  bundle  my  wallets  and  walk. 


The  wind  does  blow  as  it  lists  alway ; 
Canst  thou  change  this  world  to  thy  mind  ? 
The  world  will  wander  its  own  wise  way ; 
I  also  will  wander  mine,  mine, 
I  also  will  wander  mine. 
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CUmttanccK.  Wrnigr'*  illiwilitle  oallege^re,  anil  d»Dltory  «triTing«.  At 
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Mbknamln  England,  thouKh  oonsiderBbly  talked  of.    F.mphBtinll^' ■ 
wnrk  of  AH;  A  Hondroi)*  embJem  of  the  Utile  Life  of  mia,  BOOonipUHd 

«lMii  AtaMritM«rtU^«aMkf.  Th*  Mv7«r  taHt  •  CMNlw 

tejtkM,  ta  »•  MM  MM*  M  IMaf  FMMlhHJi,  UtaBMl  ItoMirM 
PapaiMi.  ytflBM rtoJwi  — tottMBW cf *»ii»»tiliMu> Mia; 


iMA  ttw  TM,  M«  ih<nn  R  MIB  1Md«  la  flw  ooMtoH  PMMib  tUH*^ 

HdeiM  ratuin  to  Oimee  >llgr  Um  dwtniotton  of  Ti^.    H«r  sbtlitngi 

■t  to  her  ovn  fntai  Her  alinn  Bggimviled  by  Phoraju.  Tbetr  piimltiTe 
deportment,  and  frank,  downriftht  manaer  of  upeeoh.  PboccjM  a  finniniM 
Hephlttophelei.  Her  miHcIana  narcum:  Dlalogcne  between  Helena  aod 
Phorcyu:  Helena  terrified  by  Phorcyai  Into  a  coDMUit  to  floe  bma  im- 
pending ntribnlion;  and  the  Past  of  eorij-  Oreecs  inBlti  Into  the  Praient 
of  Uie  EnropexR  middle  age>.  (ITS).  —  A  wondreiu  regten,  neither  aea  nor 
good  dry  land,  Helena't  reception  by  FanM:  LTDoent,  the  Warder  at  the 
tower.  EmblemaElo  ictnmbrBtlon):  GreoUn  Art,  TenlODlo  Oeoln*,  Sobod 
Phllosopby.  (186).  — Fanit  and  Helena  In  high  fafonr  with  aaoh  otbar. 
Hannera  and  achieiementi  of  the  Middle  Agee  :  Oredan  infloeneee. 
Birth  of  Mideni  Poetry;  Enphorion:  Innplred  Poeey  beoome*  npt,  io- 
iplred  Life.  Farther  work  for  Uephlstophelei.  (IM).  —  Final  Idenli^  of 
lymbol  end  thing  signifled.  Oar  Whereaboat,  not  on  the  flno  earth,  but 
on  the  wide  and  airy  Deep.  Claim)  of  Goethe  to  tbe  rvrerenoe  and  &ith 
of  all  who  would  read  him  wisely.  (aOO). 


GOETHE. 
Difflcnlty  of  jnatiy  estlmeting  the  worth  of  GoeUw'a  wmb.  British 
Ignorance  on  the  inbject.  Goethe's  llteivy  Klogihip:  Hie  anlTerial  and 
nndiiputed  atcendency.  Singular  value  and  ioterett  <^  hi*  AatobioKiapii^i 
Hot  written  eapeclally  for  '  persons  of  quelity '  In  England,  bat  for  pertoiu 
of  heart  and  head  in  Europe,  [p.  IM).  — Goethe's  unexampled  repntaHoB: 
A  mnn'g  '  fame '  no  lest  of  his  real  worth.  In  Ooethe'i  wrtliagt  Is  em- 
bodied the  new  WlMJom  peculiar  to  the  new  Time.  (MM).  —  Ooethe,a  man 
who  had  struggled  toaghly:  Spiritual  growth  of  his  mind  w  «xhiblted)n 
'  'e  Worka :  He  became  ■  Belierer,  Dot  by  denying  hit  unbaUtf 
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but  by  Ibllowiag  it  out.  UnboundBd  popntnrily  and  [naaBoce  of  hit  Iwn 
enrlieM  worlu.  LiTelew  condlllan  of  th«  litsrarf  world  pnvioaii  to  tlia 
piil)lie»Hnn  of  the  Sonvnaf  Werltr.  G*nn»ny:  England;  Influence  of 
Locke:  Tlie  Frsncb  had  ditcOTered  that  'at  Itie  ttumnob  i«creleii  Cb;Ie, 
to  d«i>  the  bnin  aacrate  TbouKbL'  Poetry  degraded  to  a  uteful  ttlniu- 
lilDt!  and  Religion  to  a  BuperBuilr  by  all  meatu  to  be  ROt  rid  of:  Utib&- 
Uaf  praaBing  with  iocabu*  force  on  the  grealei  part  of  F.arope.  (31B).— 
The  poet  «  oiKien  not  only  of  his  comilry,  liul  of  his  lime:  Wetitr  the 
err  of  lliiit  dim.  rooted  pain,  under  (rhloh  thougblful  men  eTerywbere 
were  bingDiahlug:  Byron't  lifewesriaeai.  Speoimea  of  Werter'i  phlloic- 
phy.  Goatha'i  own  acEount  of  the  ilala  of  mine)  in  wbioh  his  Soirmet 
Hf  Wtrttr  originated.  (323). —  Hit  mental  f^nlh  and  altalnmeut  of  vic- 
lorioos  peace,  evinced  by  Wi}kt3m  Maiia't  Af^r^ntietAif.  Extract,  nbaw- 
Ing  the  cliaraotor  and  blgb  vocation  of  lbs  Poet:  Goetlie'a  ftkithfntBen  la 
IliM  JdenL  English  and  German  arilloltma  of  Jfeiilcr.  (380).  —  The  ITim- 
detjiArr  ;  its  high  and  melodiuiu  wisdoiD.  Extnutx,  ibowing  Goatbe'a 
Tiaw  of  Ibe  nature,  objects  and  preaenl  ground  of  Raligioni  Belief;  Sym- 
bolia  picture  of  Iba  raonl  cultnra  of  Cblidboodj  GavBrenoei  Slpiifiaanea 
of  Ibe  taraalitlih  bistorj;  The  Divine  Life  of  Cfarist,a*  dlstlDgalahad  fnim 
bla  Divine  DoBlb;  Tbe  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow.  (3Se).  — Few  meoofbiaBga 
hsTS  arisen  so  triamphantly  ai  Goethe,  al»ve  all  manner  of  doabt  and  dla- 
content,  Into  tbe  freedom  trf'  actual  belief  and  olear  activity.  Among  oar 
own  poets,  Byron  alone  strangled  inant\illy  to  the  end ;  and  he  died  while 
the  Tlotory  waa,  at  beat,  only  beginning  to  tie  gained.  Goethe'a  literary 
Claims:  Hii  pecnliar  emblematic  Intelloct  i  Entire  freedom  from  mau- 
narism.  Hi*  ipirltnal  obaiicteriatics.  Distlnotion  betwiwn  the  original 
man  and  tbe  merely  popular  man.  Contrast  of  Goethe  and  Voltolrv. 
(949 1.  —  To  Jndge  •  man  ri^tly.  we  mual  tee  hit  good  qualities  befora 
pronouncing  on  his  bad.  What  we  mean  by  '  a  fault.'  The  bigheit  and 
noblest  beauty  of  a  poem.  Ooethe's  baits.  A  true  Poem  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  mere  (<ulc.  Bappy  contraotedneM  Of  men  in  general: 
Frscllonal  and  nniveraal  standards.  A  deeper  feeling  for  Art  abroad  over 
Europe.  Our  own  aaoient  noble  LlteratnTc  wilt  one  day  be  studied  and 
felt,  as  well  lu  talked  of.  (IGS). 


BURNS. 
Our  grand  maxim  of  supply  and  demand.  Living  misery  4Uid  post- 
ImmoDii  gl.iry.  The  charncterof  Bums  a  theme  that  cannot  easily  be- 
come exhnuated.  Hit  BiogrnpbeTS.  Perfection  in  Biognphy.  (p.  SUB). 
~  Bums,  one  of  Che  most  considerable  British  men  of  tba  eighteenth  cen- 
tury: An  age  tbe  most  piosaic  Britain  bad  yet  seen.  His  hard  and  most 
disadrantageous  oondltions.  Not  merely  at  a  poet,  but  as  a  man,  that  b# 
chiefly  iutereste  and  affeoti  ns.  Hit  life  a  deeper  tragedy  than  any  brawl- 
Iiig  Mapoleoo'i.  Hia  heart,  erring  and  at  length  broken,  full  of  inboru 
riohes.  of  love  to  all  living  and  lifeless  Ihiugs.     Tbe  Peasant  Poet  bears 


Btggart,  the  moat  complata  uid  perfect  m  %  poetical  cocnpoeitka .  Hii 
Songa  the  moat  tmly  inapiiwl  uai  nmt  deeply  felt  of  all  his  poenu.  Hit 
inflnenoe  on  the  heerta  and  literatnre  of  hie  oonntr;:  Litenrj  patriot- 
ism. (190).  —  Bunu'e  acted  Work*  even  more  hiteraetiiig  than  bf>  writ- 
ten oneai  ani)  thw  bn,  alas,  bat  ■  fragnieiM:  Hi*  puaioaiUe  youth  dctct 
pawed  Into  clear  and  atedfut  manhood.  The  on]/  tn»  happinsH  at  a 
man:  Often  It  la  the  greateat  minds  that  are  lateet  in  obtainiDg  it:  Barm 
•nd  Byron.  Bama'a  hard- worked,  yet  happy  boyhood:  Hie  eatlnabta 
paranta.  EaHy  diaaipationa.  la  Naosaaity  ud  Obedtenoe  a  man  abonld 
And  hit  hlgbett  Fnedom.  (3B8).  —  Relifloiu  rjnanels  and  acepticiama. 
Fkllbleaaneaa:  Exile  and  blnvkeat  deaperatioii.  Inrlled  to  Edlnbarxh:  A 
Ni^wlHwi  among  the  croiraad  aoveralgna  oT  Llleratare.  Sir  Walter  Sootfi 
lemlniecenee  of  an  Interriew  with  Burna.  Bonia'a  oalm  BBoly  baaring 
amongat  the  Edinburgh  ariatocnoy.  Hia  bitter  lt»)lng  <rf  bia  own  Indf- 
gance.  By  the  gnat  he  ia  treated  in  the  cndomary  fiuhioti ;  and  eacb 
party  goea  hia  Mveral  way.  (308).  —  What  Buma  waa  next  to  do,  or  to 
avoid:  Hia  Eiciae  and  Farm  scheme  not  an  DDrtasonable  otie:  No  failim 
oT external  meaoa,  hot  of  internal,  that  oiertook  Buma.  Good  beginnlBga. 
Palrona  of  geniua  and  pEctarSi'qiie  tODritla:  Their  tnorml  totleansaa,  by 
which  ha  Jieraune  infected,  gradually  eat  odi  the  heart  of  hit  life.  Uetaan 
of  French  Politic!  rlae  before  him,  but  Hiey  are  not  Ail  atara.  Calnmor 
la  bnay  with  him.  The  little  great-folk  of  Dumfriea:  Bama't  deaolatiae. 
Id  hii  dealilDlioa  and  degradation  one  act  of  Mlf-davotediieaa  ttill  open 
to  him:  Not  aa  a  hired  aoMier,  but  a*  a  patriot,  would  be  atrln  for  Iba 
glory  of  hia  country.  ThecriaUof  hia  life:  Death.  (109).  — Little  affeo- 
tnal  help  could  perbiqie  have  been  ruidered  to  Bnmai  Patroaiage  twica 
carted:  Uany  a  poet  baa  been  poorer,  none  pronder.  And  yet  mucb 
might  have  been  done  to  hare  made  hia  humble  atmoaphece  mcav  genial 
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Little  Biibylan»  uid  Babj'lonluiH :  Let  cd  go 
price  of  Witdom.  Not  in  the  power  uf  an; 
luTuiu  themiadoraniiui,  Tbeemr^of  Bi 
tlun  bUmed.  Tbe  gmM  want  of  hi;  life  t 
-  -  ■    Id  RoligioQ        - 


lii  do  olkmriif.  Tlie  msrkel- 
nere  «s(«niMl  clrcumsttuiceH 
as  to  be  monnied  over,  nulier 
»  lb«  grent  viuit  or  hia  sgt, 
I  of  «ini.  iai6). 


—  Poalry,  u  Bums  oonld  ood  onght  to  hnve  Tutlowed  it 
form  of  Wi«dom,  of  Haiigion.  For  bi*  culluns  ■*  ■  Poet,  poverty  and 
much  tafferiog  Tor  a  season  were  Bbtolntely  ■dvoutBgeoDi.  To  diride 
bi«  hoiin  between  poetry  and  rich  men's  banqaeu  an  lll-atnrred  attempt. 
Byron,  rioh  In  worldly  mesni  and  hononn,  no  whit  happier  than  Bnm* 
in  hi>  poverty  and  worldly  degiad&tion ;  Tfaey  had  a  maiii^  from  on 
Utgh  to  deliver,  wbich  coatd  leave  tbvm  no  rest  wbile  it  remained  tmae- 
complished.  Death  and  tlie  nut  of  the  grave:  A  itern  moral,  (wic<  tolil 
ns  in  our  own  time.  The  world  habitoally  nnjnit  in  its  judgment)  of 
>ucb  men.  With  men  of  right  feeling  anywhere,  there  will  be  no  need 
lo  plend  for  fiumi:  In  pitying  sdmlratioii  be  lie»  eDshrined  in  all  our 
.hnuts.  (Sll). 


^  THE  I-IFE  OF  HEYSIE. 

Profeiaor  Beeren's  biographical  and  general  litaniry  abilitlca.  Stinted 
mb-a-dabatyteof  lliiDklngand  writing:  Rbetorieal  flonriiheti  Trnthhi)- 
BSia  and  trust  worth  inesa.  (p.  33*).  —  Some  account  of  Heyne'a  eariy  yean, 
given  in  hit  own  worda.  Honenty,  Induitry  and  almost  dealitntion  of  hia 
piienlth  Petty^mnny  and  rapaoityi  A  juvenile  would-be  BrntH*.  Early 
uhooling;  hardahl]H  and  helps:  A  qniok  scholar.  Hit  acconnt  of  bit 
boyhood  nitber  barren  and  intolerant.  Extraurdimry  school  profioieney. 
A  amall  degree  of  Hlf-confidencc  awakened  in  himi  General  diaconienl: 
Becomeaaprivate  tutor.  (380).  — At  Leipiig  Unlvenily:  iil-ctathed,  de*- 
tilnUi  of  books,  with  Ave  abltrmga  in  his  pune;  He  picked  apwhat  scrap* 
Of  Itaniing  ha  conid  lay  hold  of;  Erassti  the  only  teacher  Fhim  whom  b* 
derived  any  benefit,  lleyne'a  bett  teacher,  himaclfi  Wilhont  any  clear 
aim.  he  set  bit  heart  on  attaining  kuowlsdge.  and  no  promise  or  threat 
conid  turn  him  back.  Ocoasionally  gets  employinenl  In  giving  private  1e»~ 
sons :  Cliuosea  the  profession  of  law.  Some  Latin  versn  attract  the  notice 
of  Oonnt  BrUbl.  MlulsterUl  amiles  and  empty  promises.  Again  helps 
himself  by  private  teaching;  A  hard  bed:  Boiled  pease-oods  not  unflv- 
qnanliy  hia  only  meal:  A  poor  appointment.  (33T).  — Hit  edition  of  Tlbnl- 
Ins.  His  day  of  difficulty  far  from  pasL  Same  oonaequences  of  the  Seven- 
Teari'  War:  Literary  strui^lea.  Accepta  a  tutorship  in  tbe  family  of  Herr 
voD  Schonberg.  Theresa  Welis:  Her  earnest  intelligence,  and  good- 
beanodneaa:  Friendship  ripening  Into  pouion :  Mutnal  couSdenoe.  Honl- 
bardmentaf  Drmden:  Flight,  and  helpless  destitution.  Tbn'eiiB's  extreme 
Illneaa;  She  renounces  the  Catholic,  and  pnblloly  embraces  the  Protestaot 
I  Fallb:  Marriage:  ■  bold  step,  but  a  right  one.    Domestic  diffleulties  and 

^^^B  kkrdsbipa:  ThereAa'a  prompt  courage.  iZiii —  Dawning  of  better  days: 
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Appointed  Proftsaor  of  EloqiMiiee  «t  Gottiiigwi:  Hii  loog  life  henedbrth 
qnteclj  and  aotlTdj  fHiitftiL  HU  liteniy  nnd  othw  laboon.  Death  of 
hit  iiobld4i«artod  Wifo:  Qroondi  of  contolntion.  His  fHeoda  proride  Um 
with  a  new  Bride:  She  proved  an  ezoeUent  wift  to  him.  State  of  edoea- 
tton  in  Qennanj.  Heyne*!  ineceeiAil  Ubonn  fir  the  Gdttingen  UniTor- 
*hy.  He  lived  tin  he  had  completed  all  Us  ondertakingi;  and  <Ued  tofkly 
and  gently  in  hit  ei^tj-4hird  year.  (850).  — Hit  intelleotnal  oharaeter. 
Fbonded  a  new  epoch  in  olassioal  stody.  A  ahow  of  dolneaa  and  hardnew 
in  him,  not  intrinsically  bdoaging  to  him:  A  kindly  old  man,  whom  the 
Germans  have  some  reason  to  be  prohd  ofl  Another  proof  that  man  is 
not  the  product  of  his  cironmstances,  but  that,  in  a  fiur  hi|^ier  degree,  the 
circumstances  are  the  product  of  the  man.  (869). 


GEBMAN  PLATWBIQHTS. 

ComparatiTe  estimation  of  the  playwright,  millwright  and  eartwri|^ 

England  not  so  successfnl  in  the  first  species  of  carpentry  as  In  the  other 
two.  The  Playwrights  of  Germany  a  strong  triumphant  body :  Interest  in 
the  Drama  taking  the  place  of  interest  in  Politics.  The  world  of  paste- 
board, and  the  world  of  fact.  The  study  of  German  Literature,  like  all 
other  earthly  undertakings,  has  its  negative  as  well  as  its  positive  side. 
The  German  Parnassus.  Ill-fated  Kotzebue,  lifted  up  by  the  hollow  bal- 
loon of  popular  applause.  Melancholy  end  of  all  windbags,  (p.  868).  — 
Grillparzer,  Klingemann  and  Milliner,  may  stand  as  representatives  of  the 
Playwrights  of  Germany.  Grillparzer,  not  without  reluctance,  named  un- 
der the  head  of  Playwrights :  Might  have  done  good  service  in  some  prose 
or  small-poem  department  Tricks  of  the  trade :  The  public  a  dim-eyed 
animal,  gullible  to  almost  all  lengths.  Of  Grill parzer's  peculiar  knacks, 
not  very  much  to  be  said :  His  worst  Play,  the  Aknfrau ;  a  deep  tragedy 
of  the  Castle-Spectre  sort.  KSmg  OUokait  GlUck  und  Endt,  a  much  more 
innocent  piece,  full  of  action,  though  without  any  discernible  coherence. 
Agglomeration  is  not  creation,  and  avails  little  in  Literature.  King  Otto- 
kar's  soliloquy  in  the  last  of  his  fields.  A  charitable  hope  for  better  things. 
(869).  —  Dr.  Klingemann  one  of  the  most  indisputable  Playwrights  now 
extant.  His  materials  chiefly  rosin,  oil-paper,  vizards,  scarlet  drapery 
and  gunpowder.  The  compound  nowise  unpleasant:  If  any  man  wish  to 
nrau«e  himself  irrationally,  here  is  ware  for  his  money,  dottier,  the 
Wandering  Jew.  Faml^  and  his  melodramatic  contract  with  the  Devil:  A 
few  scenes,  showing  how  Faust  was  carried  off  in  thunder,  lightning  and 
blue  fire.  Dr.  Klingemann,  a  bold  perpendicular  Playwright,  entirely  con- 
tented with  himself  and  his  handicraft.  (877).  —  Dr.  Milliner  supreme  over 
all  Playwrights:  Might  have  made  a  very  pretty  Lawyer,  but  to  set  up  for 
a  Poet  a  different  enterprise.  Ever  tempting  us  with  some  hope  that  here 
is  a  touch  of  Poetry;  and  ever  disappointing  us  with  an  expanse  of  pure 
Prose.  (888).  —  Milliner's  one  recipe  for  play-making  borrowed  from  Zacha- 


^. 
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Tint  Werner;  A  pottifoggfng  iheriffVoffloer  priucipTo  of  Fats,  the  raw 
initeriBl  of  Ills  whole  lr«gciiy^oo<lt.  The  Greek  ide»  of  F«t*,  a  lofty  and 
ooniitMut  hypoUieii*.  Dr.  Mllllner'i  Fnto-tenet  totally  iucredllile  BVto 
to  himaair:  A  mere  cntftiniiui'*  trick.  His  ubilltits  and  perTonniUK-t! 
■s  a  jantnalbt:  Qerman  editorial  sqaabbiui.  The  iluly  iit  Foreign  Re- 
Tiewen  tworold:  Wlint  to  beirelcoinedi  and   wbat  to  be  njcoted;  Let 


I  «»Biy 


*1M;  one  tte  active  for  himaelr.  (39B). 


APPENDIX- 


PREFACE   AND   INTRODUCTIONS  TO   GERMAN    ROMANCE. 

UDCaniiled  nnmber  and  variety  at  Germau  Novelwriten;  Dlfficnlly  r>l 
mokliiK  an  adsquats  celection:  Cbler  modes  of  German  Novelwritlng. 
Natioaal  peculiaritin  aod  coimopolllan  vacuity.  Tbe  light  oT  a  tmal] 
taper  may  bo  usernl  in  total  darknesi.  Difficoltiei  oF  Gortnao  little  more 
than  a  bugbear  ;  Its  geiHinil  Jiffiuion  among  lu  not  br  dUtant.  (p.  *0&>. 

Ml-S-KltS. 

Bom  at  Jena.  A  boy  of  quick  lalenU  and  kind  lively  temper:  Adopted 
and  liberally  edni^Bted  by  hia  uncle.  Removes  to  ElienHch.  Intended  for 
the  Church  :  Nat  acceptable  us  a  pastor.  Hit  residence  at  Eisenach  not 
unprofitable  :  In  hie  twenly.flfth  year  he  became  an  ftothor  ;  provoked 
thereto  by  the  unbounded  aeceptaiice  of  our  English  Richardson  i  Snc- 
eOH  of  his  Genaan  Grandiioii,  published  anonymously-  He  longed  nuoli 
less  for  D  literary  existence,  than  for  n  civic  one  :  Becume  Tutor  in  Ihs 
Oi>urt  of  Weimar  ;  married  ;  increased  his  income  by  giving  private  le^ 
sons;  and  grev  and  waxed  strong  in  contented  obscurity.  After  an  Inter- 
val of  nineteen  yean  his  Iconoclastic  faculty  was  again  called  fortli;  Rla 
Pkj/BagHOimeal  TravcU;  The  applause  it  gained  instant  and  general:  The 
ground  was  now  broken,  and  he  wa>  not  long  In  digging  deeper.  The 
rude  iradilioDBry  fragments  of  Qermany  be  worked  anew  Into  shape  and 
polish!  He  spared  no  pauu  in  collecting  his  meteriali;  and  despised  DO 
eoaroe  of  intelligence,  however  mean.  Hia  VoiktmdlircSin i  its  eomls 
humour,  levity  and  kind  sceptical  derision  :  Lovers  of  unadulterated  pri- 
meval poetry  may  censure  Musfius;  bat  they  Join  with  the  pabUe  at  larg« 
in  reading  him.  His  subsequent  works  i  and  death,  (p.  409). — Without 
much  effort  he  stood  aloof  fii>m  every  species  of  cant :  He  looked  upon 
the  world  as  little  else  than  a  boundless  Chase,  where  the  wise  were  to 
recreate  tliemselves  with  the  hunting  of  Follies:  He  eontd  not  reverence 
men;  but  with  all  tlieir  taaiu  he  loved  Ihem.     He  kept  hlmsrlf  unspotted 
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Ttm.    PimdiirftlM  <r  Ui  fl^s  A  BMB  of  llM  Mft  f«M  IBIM,  bit 


FaBB>mai  Db  ul  Nona  Fonqml 

Fooqni*!  ItaOj  <r  FNnoh  «BlMotioii  i  Hb  ChMriMMrla  Ui^tevow 
wtth  fndittak  the  GvMt  LHOt  know  <f  Fow^iitft —jy  hiitoij.  31m 
ndilbrtttDM  of  Ui  ooontvy  drofo  hki  Into  nttaMMSki  iBlrateoidl  ky 
Sohkfil  to  tiM  stodj  of  Spufadi  poiftiy :  An  ideal  of  Ofarfattan  kaiglfe. 
hood  ooatfawaUj  hovwed  raond  hit  hnoy.  His  lUenuy  porftnnuiooi  all 
of  a  ohivtfi7  ooit  (p.  416).— Hit  wtfli  a  Tlrtaoao  and  giftad^woBon  of 
kindnd  gantm.  In  the  oonteit  of  Praasla  widi  Mapolaoii  ha^avlBead  la 
aetoal  batUa  Iha  davoot  and  ftkvld  gaBantiry  whioh  ha  had  to  oAeo  ]va> 
Tjomly  dallaaatad  In  hto  wrttJiy.  A  port  aanattiya  heart  daartr  wiataat 
of  T^th  and  Baaatj  and  Haraia  Viitaa ;  and  a  dalioato  hand  In  piolw- 
ing  fiwth  MNM  few  fbrnis  of  thaae  high  qoalitlaa  i  To  wad  that  old 

atraotwa,  Fooqnd  aaamt  tiia  oonvwM  of  If uina.    Ughtiwei  and 
olty  the  ohtaf  oharaeteriftles  of  hto  style  :  The  lltOa  Tale  of 
KniglU  some  tolenble  emblem  of  hU  peealiar  qoalitiee*  (419). 

LUDWIG    TiBCK. 

Born  at  Berlin:  His  private  life  little  known.  His  literary  life  he  began 
in  his  twenty-second  year :  Immature  products  of  a  strong  and  fervid 
genius:  Active  and  positive  Groodness  soon  displaced  mere  barren  and 
tormenting  negatives.  His  Voiktmdhrche»  of  the  most  varied  character, 
teeming  with  wondrous  shapes  full  of  meaning  ;  true  modem  denicens  of 
the  old  Fairyland.  By  this  work  he  was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
his  countrymen  :  His  Der  geatUftUe  Kater,  a  grotesque  and  hearty  satire 
on  the  existing  aspect  of  literature.  Numerous  parodies  and  lighter 
pieces :  JLeUers  on  Shaktpeare,  Marriage.  Becomes  acquainted  with  the 
two  Schlegels,  Novel  is  and  Wackenroder  :  Literary  cooperation :  New 
School  of  Poetry,  (p.  422).  —  Tieck*s  frequent  change  of  residence:  Jour- 
ney into  Italy:  Visit  to  London.  His  poetic  worth:  A  gay  Southera 
fancy  lives  in  union  with  a  Northern  heart:  Chaste  simplicity,  both  in 
conception  and  style:  His  Blaubart^  a  group  of  earnest  figures,  painted  on 
a  laughing  ground.  In  the  province  of  the  MSkrchen,  or  popular  Tradi- 
tionaiy  Tale,  he  reigns  without  a  rivaL  (426). 

E.  T.  W.  Hoffmann. 

A  life  AiU  of  error  and  perplexed  vicissitude.  Bom  at  Konigsberg:  His 
parenU'  ill-assorted  union,  and  separation :  Remains  with  his  mother. 
An  uncle  takes  strenuous  charge  of  his  education;  but  cannot  take  stock 
of  his  character.  Unwise  indulgence  more  hurtful  than  leaden  oonstraint. 
Days  of  bedlam  jubilee:  Successful  cunning  :  Early  friendship.  Sehool> 
ing  :  Music  and  painting  more  to  his  taste  than  classical  studies.  Steady 
preparation  for  the  legal  profession.  His  leisure  occupied  with  rousie, 
painting  and  unsuccessful  literary  efforts.   Entanglements  of  a  love-affair: 
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Quits  Konigsberg,  and  proceeds  to  Great  Glogau  in  Silesia.  Tedium  and 
other  spiritual  maladies:  Leaves  Silesia  for  Berlin:  Appointed  Assessor  of 
the  Court  of  Posen  :  Removes  to  Poland.  He  was  now  director  of  his 
own  actions;  and  unhappily  did  not  direct  them  well:  Habits  of  irregu- 
larity :  A  practical  joke,  and  consequent  banbhment  to  Plozk.  Marriage : 
Domestic  peace  and  official  assiduity  :  Promoted  from  Plozk  to  Warsaw. 
The  Polish  capital  a  vast  perpetual  masquerade  to  him.  Intimacy  with 
Hitzig.  Project  of  erecting  a  Musical  Institution :  Hoffmann  among  the 
paint-pots.  (p.  480).  —  The  project  prospered  beyond  expectation,  till  ab- 
ruptly terminated  by  the  French  armies.  A  sad  enough  outlook:  Visits 
Berlin  in  quest  of  employment.  Death  of  his  little  daughter;  his  wife 
dangerously  ill:  At  last  obtains  an  engagement  with  the  managers  of  the 
Bamberg  stage.  Contradiction  and  disappointment  Commences  writing 
for  the  Mimcalische  Zeitung,  Engagement  at  Dresden:  His  life  chequered 
by  harder  vicissitudes  than  ever.  The  revolution  of  Europe  restored  to 
him  his  former  rights  of  office  at  Berlin.  His  situation,  after  all  his 
buffetings,  was  now  a  happy  one;  and,  had  he  been  wise,  might  have 
continued  so.  His  sharp  temper,  transcendent  vanity  and  reckless 
satire,  disqualified  him  for  society  ;  yet  he  could  not  do  without  it : 
The  enjoyment  he  sought  was  only  to  be  found  at  the  tavern,  among 
gay  laughter-loving  topers.  His  official  duties  were  to  the  last  punctu- 
ally and  irreproachably  performed:  and  he  wrote  more  abundantly  than 
ever.  Meanwhile  his  health  at  length  gave  way ;  and  he  died  a  mourn- 
ful and  lingering  death;  writing,  or  dictating  to  an  amanuensis  to  the  last. 
(436).  —  Hoffmanu^s  was  a  mind  for  which  proper  culture  might  have 
done  great  things.  He  loved  Art  with  a  deep,  but  scarcely  with  a  pure 
love;  not  as  the  fountain  of  Beauty,  but  as  the  fountain  of  refined  En- 
joyment His  head  was  forever  swarming  with  beautiful  or  horrible 
chimeras.  A  good  or  a  wise  man  we  must  not  call  him  ;  but,  among  the 
ordinary  population  of  this  world,  to  note  him  with  the  mark  of  reproba- 
tion were  ungrateful  and  unjust.  His  genius  formed  the  most  important 
element  of  his  character,  and  participated  in  its  faults.  As  a  child  of  his 
time  and  his  country,  he  is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  any  survey  of  German 
Literature.  (440). 

Jkan   Paul  Frisobich  Richter. 

Richter  called  from  his  earthly  sojourn  since  the  commencement  of  his 
Translator's  little  task.  The  materials  for  his  Biography  as  yet  inac- 
cessible. Birth  and  parentage  :  Destined  for  the  clerical  profession ;  but 
preferred  literature.  Finally  settled  in  Bayreuth:  Domestic  peace  and 
happinetis.  His  intellectual  labours  gained  him  the  esteem  and  love  of  oil 
ranks  of  his  countrymen.  He  wrote  and  thought  in  a  track  entirely  his 
own.  Mot  to  be  understood  by  a  mere  cursory  perusal.  Singularity  not 
always  afiectation.  His  works  hard  to  understand  ;  but  always  have  a 
meaning,  and  oflen  a  true  and  deep  one.  (p.  443). — An  impetuous,  colossal 
spirit:  Among  his  gifts,  Imagination  and  Humour  the  most  striking.  His 
Humour  as  the  balm  which  a  generous  spirit  pours  over  the  wounds  of 
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life.  His  fayourite  characters  have  always  a  dash  of  the  ridicalous  in 
their  circumstances  or  their  compositions.  In  the  treatment  of  heroes 
proper  he  is  seldom  completely  happy.  Richter  a  Western  Oriental 
Few  have  known  the  world  better,  or  taken  at  once  a  clearer  and  a  kind- 
lier view  of  its  concerns.  Nature  in  all  her  scenes  and  manifestations  he 
loved  with  a  deep,  almost  passionate  love.  His  belief  of  man*s  Immor- 
tality the  sanctuary  and  solace  of  his  spirit.  (446).  —  His  multifarious  and 
seemingly  incongruous  Works.  To  many  English  readers,  a  spirit  like 
Richter*8  cannot  but  be  warmly  welcome.  (460). 

GOKTHB. 

Goethe*s  Autobiography.  Born  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  28th  August 
1749.  Favourable  circumstances  of  his  family :  Healthy,  genuine  char- 
acters of  his  parents.  Destined  for  the  profession  of  law,  could  but  the 
ambition  of  wealth  and  official  celebrity  have  adequately  inspired  him. 
Brightest  and  blackest  forecastings  struggling  within.  His  true  destina- 
tion a  life  of  literature:  Gdtz  von  Berlichingen,  and  Sorrows  of  WtrUr^ 
Goethe's  unlooked-for  popularity  fu:  from  ajQbrding  him  the  satisfaction 
he  craved:  Anxiety,  doubt  of  any  sort,  can  only  be  removed  by  Action, 
(p.  453).  —  His  connexion  with  the  Court  of  Weimar.  Diversity  of  his 
studies  and  acquisitions:  Literary  labours.  A  universal  development  of 
our  spiritual  nature,  more  precious  than  the  solace  of  our  vanity.  Ger- 
man Philistines.  Goethe's  menial  faculties  ripened  and  beautitied  by  the 
advance  of  age.  (456).  —  A  King  of  himself  and  of  his  world.  He  has 
inquired  fearlessly;  and,  while  fearlessly  denying  the  false,  has  not  for- 
gotten to  search  out  and  admit  the  true;  His  assiduous  culture  pn>por- 
tionate  to  the  bouutifulness  of  his  gifts:  Composure  and  cheerful  seriouj*- 
ness  seem  to  breathe  over  all  his  character.  This  also  is  the  spirit  of  our 
Shakspeare.  (461).  —  Goethe  mot  a  German  Voltaire:  His  province  high 
and  peculiar.  The  angels  and  demons  that  can  lay  prostrate  our  hearts 
in  the  ninetee:ith  century,  must  be  of  another  fashion  than  those  which 
subdued  us  in  the  ninth.  In  Goethe  a  new  world,  of  Earnestness  and 
Sport,  begins  to  open  before  us.  Inconsistencies  and  shortcomings.  (464). 
—  WUhdm  MeUters  Wamltrjahre  has  less  relation  to  Fielding's  Tom  Jimti 
^han  to  Spenser's  Faery  Quetn.  Goethe's  reception  by  English  reader?. 
Our  own  literature  peopled  with  kingly  intellects  and  hearts.  A  new 
Poet,  and  Preacher  of  Truth  to  all  men.  (467). 


II. 

FRACTIONS. 


Tragedy  of  the  Nigiit-Moth. 
Waking  sympathies  between  Moths  and  Bookworms.     The  fount  of 
Life,  and  abyss  of  Danger:  A  tiny  tnigedy.    Mystic  resemblances.     What 
gained  we,  little  moth?  (p.  469).  * 
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Coi   BOHO. 
What  is  Hope?    What  is  Life?    What  b  Man?  (p.  471). 

Four  Fablss. 
1.  A  Radical  Reform  successfully  accomplished.  2.  March  of  Intellect, 
and  general  scientific  achievements  of  the  utilitarian  Squirt.  8.  Before 
we  try  to  force  Providence  to  *  an  alternative/  it  were  wise  to  consider 
what  the  alternative  might  be.  4.  The  richer  a  nature,  the  harder  and 
slower  its  development  (p.  471). 

The  SowKR*t  Sovo. 
£arth*s  bounteous  cooperation  with  the  labours  of  her  children,  (p.  478). 

Adieu. 

The  past  may  be  forever  present;  and  the  saddest  tears  must  fall  away, 
(p.  474). 

The  Beetle. 

A  new  claimant  for  Public  Sympathy,  and  the  benefits  of  the  Poor- 
La  ws.  The  *  chief  of  wonders  *  common  to  the  lowliest  Beetle  and  the 
loftiest  Peer.  (p.  476). 

TO-DAT. 

Each  New  Day  a  new  glimpse  into  Eternity;  and  a  new  offer  of  eternal 
pofisibilities.  (p.  476). 

FORTUMA. 

The  weariest  heart  may  find  something  to  be  thankful  for;  and  only  a 
distard  can  really  come  to  evil.    The  journey  of  life.  (p.  476). 


END    OF    VOL.    I, 
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